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The same publishers issue "Tai Cocmtrt Okmtlkmix," 
a weekly Agricultural Journal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two vols, yearly of 416 pages^ at $2.00 a year. They also 
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Th.e Twenty-fifth Volume. 

The proMDt number of The Cultivator will reach 
many who have not been familiar with it in the past, 
and a few worda of introduction are therefore proper. 
Over half-a-million of the yearly volumes of this jour- 
nal have been sabscribed for and issued to the farmers 
of the country since its establishment in 1833, — ^not a 
few of which are still preserved for oonsnltation and 
referee. Enjoying thus a Popularity and Permanence 
uneqnalled in the annals of similar publications, it can 
also boast an unparalleled number of Correspondents, 
including in their range every section of the Union, 
and the British Provinces; and, as a consequence, it 
will be foand to contain more of the real practice of 
Agriculture — more it\formalum of an available fcind, 
than many periodicals of twice or four times its sub- 
scription price. The editors and publishers have pe- 
culiar facilities for placing it above competition — its 
connection with a Weekly Journal enabhng them to 
expend a far greater outlay upon its contents, than its 
own large circulation aloQe would warrant. The vol- 
ume for 1857 is referred to ae an 'Vkample of the va- 
riety and value of its pages from month to month, 
while we hope the future will be an improvement even ' 
npon the past. Fifty Cents a year. 

For the character and scope of the Reqistrr of 
Rural Appairs, reference is made to the advertise- 
ment of that work on page 40. It has been uniform- 
ly pronounoed an indispensable manual for every cul- 
tivator of the soil, *and as no part of its contents is 
identical with those of the Cultivator, it forms a 
beautiful present to the subscribers of the latter work 
— compressing a vast amount into small compass, and 
illustrated most profusely and elegantly. T^wenty-Jive 
€tnU acopy» 



Clubs op Subscribers for toe Cultivator are 
supplied gratis with the Register, as follows : 

Price of 10 copies of both works, $6.00 

Poetage on the Register, (2 cts. a copy,) 20 

$5.20 
Canada lubsoribers we are obliged also to chtfrge with 
American postage on the Cultivator at the rate of 6 
cts. a copy, (60 cts. on a club of ten.) 
Premiums to Agents. 
In order to remunerate our friends in some measure 
for the assistance we receive from them — and as the 
prices of all our works are placed so low as to render 
any further reduction in the shape of commissions, o^- 
aolutely imposnbU, we have for some years past offer- 
ed a number of prises for competition to those engaged 
during the winter months in extending the circulation 
of our works. We have offered this year a list of pre- 
miums to be decided January first, but the awards of 
which this number goes to press too early for us to pub- 
lish. We now present another list to be decided April 
10, and open to the same competitors and subscriptions 
among which the January premiums havfe already been 
awarded. 

1. For the largest amount of cash subscriptions to our 

Journals, at the lowest Club Rateii, received at this 
office April Tbxth. or previously, we will pay. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARa 

2. For the TWO next largest amounta, each, 

TWENTY DOLLARS, 
a. For the THREE next largest amounts, each, 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 
4. For the FOUR next largest amounts, each, 

TEN DOLLARS. 
6. For the FIVE next largest amounts, each, 

FIVE DOLLARa 

^^ And that those who did not begin canvassing 
early enough for the January prices, or who took one 
of the two lowest offered, (eiher $10 or $5) may have 
some inducement to compete more vigorously for the 
April list — should the first of the above premiums be 
taken by any one who in January received neither a 
first, second or third prize, we will make it Thirty-pi vb 
instead of Twenty-live Dollars ; and should either sec- 
ond or third prise be taken under similar circumstan- 
ces, we will increase them each $5, (making them res- 
pectively $25 and $20) 

1^* TwENTT Copies Cultivator ahd Register 
sent by one individual, entitles him to s^free copy qf 
both. 

Show-bills akd Prospectuses —We shall be glad 
to supply these for general dissemination. Agents or 
others who have failed to receive them up to this time, 
or who wish further supplies, will please '*make a note 
of this." 

Post-Oppices. — These and the State should always 
be specified with great care, and it is an additional pre- 
caution against mistakes to add the County. Clubs of 
subscribers may be sent to as many different offices as 
may be desired. 
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Kua^ement of Manvre. 

Hessm. Editobh — The letter of the fanner's friend 
and onrf, Jobh Johhbton, pnblbhed on page 362 of 
the current yolame of the Co. Gent , (we name the page 
eo that sabaoribers can readily find the article, and 
those who have not can read it, and those who hare 
read may read again,) will be worth a life subscription 
to that paper to eyery farmer who will practice on the 
recommendations there given. In allusion to this mat- 
ter, " we speak that we do know and testify that we 
have seen," so far as rotting and saving manures are 
concerned. We have seen, and can see at any time, 
piles of manure drawn into the field for next year's 
planting, and covered over so much surface that every 
drenching will penetrate them to the earth on which 
they rest We have seen, the year after, where such 
heaps have been laid, the effects of the winter wash 
from them for several rods from the outline of the 
heaps. This wash did not hurt the land, of a certainty, 
over which it passed. A luxuriant vegetation told too 
plainly the reverse of this. But it did injure the com 
crop the next year, for it took away much of the very 
ailment which had been taken to the field to effect its 
growth. 

What would be thought of a farmer who stacked his 
hay by drawing it to a convenient place, and tipping 
it from his cart in as compact a manner as tipping out 
would admit, yet neeessarily covering a great surface 7 
The natural inference would be that the man was erasy, 
— that his hay would soak through never to dry again, 
— go into a rapid fermentation — mould and rot Rea- 
son teaches eveiy farmer that this would be so, and they 
accordingly stack their hay in the manner best cnleu- 
lated to resist storms. Often after the stack is com- 
menced, if the weather is fine, it Is allowed to stand 
and settle before it is finished, to give it a more storm- 
resisting compactness and form. Thus we often see that 
well cured nnd well stacked hay comes out in winter 
(except the outside, exposed to storms,) as bright as 
bam-oured hay. 

The same practice recommends itself in forming 
manure heaps ; the less surface they present to atmos- 
phere and storms, the less loss— the more conical their 
form the better they will turn off" heavy rains to which 
they are exposed at all seasons, and the less the rains 
penetrate them, the more they will retain their ferti- 
lising qualities for future use. 

We are aware that it requires more labor and care 
to form a manure heap in a way to have it rain resist- 
ing, than it does to drop the loads pell-mell over three 
or four times the surface they ought to occupy. But it 
is the labor in which there is profit, and profit is the 
stimulant of all labor. 

We have learned to prevent our manure from fire* 
fanging long ago. It is done by simply mixing the 
manure from the horse stable with that from the cattle 
stalls. If this is not sufficient, add an occasional coat- 
ing of gypsum, muck, or turf from the roadside. The 
two latter we know are not readily obtained in our fro- 
len winters, but plaster ean be applied at any time. 
Thus manure is not only saved, but its quality impro- 
;Ted beyond what it wouldtOtherwise be. Where muck 
it added, additional points are obtained. A substance 
which in its natoral state is charging the air with ma- 
laria, siokness axtd death, is converted into a healthy 
and powerful fertiliser, producing bread to the sover 



and the consumer ; and as to the beauty of the thUig, 
we suppose any one would prefer seeing a oavity In the 
swamp filled with clean water, with green fields around 
it, to looking upon an unsightly morass, to catch the 
straggling seed of every weed, and grow up to all man- 
ner of bushes and weeds w. b. 




Faranips and Other Boota. 

One of our subscribers in Michigan gives us the fol- 
lowing Items of his experienoe in the culUvation and 
use of parsnips and other roots for stock, with the hope 
that what he has learned this year may benefit others 
in succeeding years ; 

*( For a few years after eommeneing to read ** Tbb 
Cultivator," I noticed ooeasionally articles recom- 
mending the cultivation of roots ; but aa none of my 
neighbors were in the habit of raising any crops of tUs 
kind, save potatoes and a few turnips or rata bagas, I 
had not the courage, being about the youngest farmer 
in my school district, to venture upon any innovation 
upon time-honored customs. At length, however, I 
become persuaded by the statements I found in your 
columns to venture upon a trial, though only upon a 
small scale, so aa to have enough for medicine at least, 
as I felt sure that an oooasional change of feed would 
be as agreeable and as beneficial to digestive powers 
of domestic animals, as I have experienced a similar 
variety to be in my own *' internal machinery." Ac- 
cordingly I have for three years raised small patches 
of mangold wurtsels, sugar beets, and carrots, and am 
so well satisfied with them as being more economical, 
more relishing, and more nourishing than hay and dry 
food constantly, that I intend to enlarge my root cul- 
ture considerably next year. Last year I was Induced 
by an article on parsnips in Thb Cultivator, Jan., 
1856, to add this to the list of my " root medicines," 
as I call them. Finding the few I raised last year ap- 
parently as highly relished by my stock as they were 
on the family table, 1 have raised a larger patch this 
last season. From what I had heard and read, I an- 
ticipated that there would be more difficulty in getting 
them started ftom the seed, and in the first weeding, 
than even with carrots. Mr. Watson, in hia Prise 
Essay on Practical Husbandry, says that the early 
stages of parsnip culture are more difficult than in the 
case of the carrot ; — that the vitality of the seed is 
quite uncertain ; — and that they germinate so slowly 
that weeds will generally get the ascendancy, and oc- 
casion great labor and difficulty at the first weeding. 
Now I wish to say to those who may be deterred by 
such representations, that I have not found it any more 
difficult to get parsnips either started or weeded than 
earrots. On the contrary, I think there is less difficul- 
ty in weeding them the first Ume, as they oome up with 
a broader leaf, and are more easily distinguished from 
the surrounding weeds. 

** I have been induced to auke this statement by the 
desire of making my little experience in root culture <^ 
some use to others, and of thus paying a debt I owe to 
you and others in the way which Franklin has reoom- 
mended. I feel under obligation, eertalnly, to those 
whose statements have persdaded me to oommenoethe 
cultivation and use of roots, and I know of no better 
way to discharge this obligation than by trying to per^ 
saade others. With a rich and mellow soil, pretty 
£rom«Cpedi, esopa^ beeto, carrots, pannlp^ Ac, 
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b« numd, which will go farther and do mora good than 
all the haj unally got tnm live times the same area." 



Braining of Land r—What Hindfln more .Freqnont 
Trials of iti 

There are two facts in regard to drainage which 
seem deserring of. some consideration, as a proper un- 
derstanding of their causes and significance may sug- 
gest or indicate methods of extending more widely the 
benefits reealting from a judicious employment of this 
yery certain agent in increasing the fertility and pro- 
ductitreness of three-fourths of our lands. The facts 
to which we refer are these :— Firstly, those who have 
made trials of draining their land, are generally, so 
far as we are informed, well satisfied with the results, 
so much so, indeed, that many of them haye continued 
their operations as fast as capital and labor could be 
commanded for the purpose. Secondly, few oompara- 
tiyely have made any trial of this great improvement 
in agriculture, notwithstanding the oft-repeated and 
conrincing demonstrations that it is a paying and most 
beneficial operation. Between these two facts there is 
a seeming incongruity. On the one hand we see or 
hear of farmers who eagerly avail themselves of every 
opportunity of extending th» drainage of their farms, 
until every acre of land suitable for such kind of 
amendment has been very tiioroughly underdrained. 
On the other hand, we behold the spectacle of hun- 
dreds and thousands— the great majority, indeed- 
shaking their heads and turning away, seemingly un- 
convinced or determined not even to try, when the 
most satisfactory and irrefhtable proofSs and demon- 
strations are placed before them, now and again, that 
draining is always a paying and highly advantageous 
operation. The former act as if they knewt as they 
certainly do, that the draining of land is a great im- 
provement ; and the latter act as if they also Am«v, 
which they do not, that all which has been said and 
written of jts beneficial results were untrue, unreliable, 
or i>f no pecuniary or other importance, at least to 
them. 

But this slowness to be eonvined, or to act in accord- 
ance with convictions, may proceed from yet another 
cause, which we presume is the real one in a large pro- 
portion of the oases under consideration. This cause 
consists in a supposition that the process of draining 
land is one which requires some considerable skill, labor 
and capital, or that there are many things to render it 
very diffieult and nearly impracticable. There are 
some, doubtless, who have heard, seen, or read enongh 
to convince them of the advantages of draining this or 
that field of heavy day or wet land, but are hindered 
by the supposition that they cannot secure the laborer 
capital required, and, even if these were to be had, 
that they have not sufficient skill to superintend and 
direct the several operations. There are difficulties and 
hindrances of the kind just named, we are fully aware 
and ready to admit, bat they are greatly exaggerated 
by the timid and unwilling. The cost, for example, of 
a thorough drainage does not usually exceed 925 per 
acre ; and the crops are usually so much increased that 
ev«B this Mitlay is sometimes vetumed, both principal 
and interest, in two or three years { while scarcely ever 
does a pmdent manager fall to obtain from the extra 
ewpt prodneod by draining, » fitll return Ibr all «z- 

oiftkti4|yte 




found, therefore, a better, safer, or mon remuneratiTS Y 
investment for capital. 

Then, again, as to skill or ability to direct operationa, 
there are books and agricultural periodicals which fur- 
nish information sufficient to enable any one of reso- 
lute mind to understand and direct as to every thing 
requisite to success. 

But from questions put by some readers of our, 
monthly, we incline to the opinion that the greatest 
hindrance of all in making trials of draining, is the 
want of a thorough and undoubting conviction of its 
advantages. When one gets at the real thought of 
some, we find that though not disposed openly and di- 
rectly to question or doubt such statements of its ad- 
vantages as have frequently been made, yet they 
secretly and in their heart have some doubt. They 
are not now fully convinced. I7ow the best way to remove 
this hindrance, is to have some proofs submitted to their 
senses. Then they would have to yield an undoubting 
belief. For this purpose a visit to a drained fiaurm, or 
making a trial on a small scale for oneself, might suf- 
fice. Where neither of these can conveniently be done, 
we would recommend as likely to give some small proof 
of the good of draining, that a part of some hard clay 
or wet land should be ridged up in lands of one rod in 
width, with a deep dead furrow. The centre strip of 
each land will show some of the benefits of draining 
in a dight degree. 

9 • • 

Fruits for the South. 

As I am planting an orchard for the production of 
the diflTerent fruits, please give your views in the Cul- 
tivator, on the success of fruits raised north and south. 
I have purchased trees of different kinds from the 
northern nurseries, and have found them to fail here 
in this latitude, although soil and attention was the 
same, as they (the trees) received at their northern 
home. G. W. £. JIfacon, Miea. 

A part of the northern fruits do well at the South, 

and others fail. Peaches generally succeed there in 

favorable localities, and early apples; our northern 

winter apples are mostly a failure. The Duke and 

Morello cherries succeed best, more particularly the 

Early Richmond and Maydnke — the Hearts are often 

suocessful, but more uncertain. Some pears succeed 

finely, but more experience is needed with the different 

varieties. * 

• • • 

Canlcer Sore Moiatli. 

Msgsits. Editors— I herewith send you a receipt for 
that distressing or hateful disease, canker sore or baby 
sore mouth. I never knew it to fall if made right. 

Take the bark off of the root of black Haw, leaves 
and stems of Privet, and leaves and blossoms of 
Thoroughwort, (Boneset,)— make a tea of each sepa- 
rately, and take of each as follows ; — One oupfhll of 
black Haw, the same of Privet, and one-third of a cup- 
full of Thoroughwort^ and one-third of a oupftiU of 
honey—shake well, and it is ready Ibr use. Alum, the 
sixe of a pea, pulverised, is considered a help. Wash 
the month firom six to twelve times a day, and swallow 
a little each time. Babies* mouths can be swabbed with 
a soft linen swab, or pnt half or one tea-spoonful Into 
its month, and tnm its head so that the wash will pass 
all thvongh the mouth. It most be firequently nsed, 
ud it will oertainly ova. Keep la » oool plana or il 
wlllfoar. #. 
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The New Pean. 

Among the newer pean, or those which hare been 
tested more particularly within a few years, there are a 
few out of many hundreds which gire promise of ex- 
cellence or yalue, and some of these have already 
proved themselres worthy of extensive cultivation. To 
point out and describe these or a portion of them, ac- 
companied with good illustrations, we have no doubt 
will be acceptable to many of our readers, and assist 
them in making selections and in adopting some of 
them in their fruit gardens. We commence this task 
in our present number, and intend to continue the de- 
scriptions. In making the drawings, we have been 
largely assisted by specimens furnished by our friends 
Ellwavgkb a Barrt of Rochester, selected with care 
from their vast pomologioal garden. 




LAUlta Dl QLTMIS (OF B1V0BT.) 

Lauek db G LYMES (of Bivort ) This is a new 
European variety, which has not yet been much tested 
in this country, but so far appears to be worthy of at- 
tention. It is a good grower on quince, and produc- 
tive. It if medium in size, conical-obovate, regular, 
the whole surface nearly covered with a russet, which 
becomes a rich light orange at maturity — scarcely red- 
dened towards the sun ; stem three- fourths of an inch 
in length, inserted without depression ip a fleshy base ; 
calyx moderately sunk in a smooth basin ; flesh yel- 
lowish white, slightly granular, buttery, not melting, 
with a high and somewhat perfumed flavor — quality 
" very good." It is propable that the quality of this 
pear may vary considerably, or be found to range, un- 
der the various circumstances of cultivation, soil and 
season, from '* good " to '* best." It ripens about the 
middle of autumn, sometimes continuing quite late. 

Bburrk Naittais (or Beurre de Nantes.) This pear 
promises to be of much value. The tree is an erect 
and vigorous grower, both on pear and quince, comes 
early into bearing, makes a fine pyramid, and is very 
productive. It has been cultivated many years in 
France, its place of origin, but not until recently have 
its merits become appreciated in this country, li is 




BIUSEI HAVTAI8. 

rather large in sise, (the drawing being made from a 
quite moderate specimen,) pyriform or pyramidal, neck 
narrow ; skin greenish-yellow, with minute dots ; stem 




ZIPBIVI9 QKBGOIRa. 

nearly an inch long, not sunk ; calyx in 
rather narrow basin { flesh buttery and m< 




a moderate 
leltlag, with 
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a ricb, afreeaUe, perfaowd " rtrj good " flaTor. BI- 
peofl about tb« middle of antumn. 

Zbphirik Qrbqoiiue. Inferior to the la<t as a fine 
grower, bat exceeds it in the high ezcelleoce of ita 
quality. It is very productive— the growth of the tree 
rather slender. Its lateness, — ripening through the 
latter part of aatum%— increases its ralue. It is me- 
dium in sice, roundish-oboTate, light green, reddened 
when fully exposed to the sun, stem an inch and a 
fourth long, fleshy at insertion ; calyx open, in a nar- 
row basin ; flesh buttery, very melting, fine grained, 
with an vcellent perfumed flavor—" best." 

• • • 

Western Apples. 

Messrs. Luther Tucker akd Soir— *I send you 
by express a small box of the best apples I ever tasted. 
It is distinguished for Its very high aromatic flavor- 
keeps till July — scarcely one rots or decays. We have 
the fruit plenty in this vicinity, but have no name for 
it with which I am satisfied. Some call it the Cumber- 
land fipioe, but it cannot be that. The tree is vigorous 
— bears in clusters, and rather inclined to bear only 
every other year. The specimens sent are much small- 
er than the usual siae of the apple. It is hardly fit to 
est till January and February. Uri Manly. Mar- 
shall, JUinoU, 

The specimens came in good condition and soon ma- 
tured. It i%a rather large, light green, roundish- 
conical fruit, about lu large or a little larger than 
Peck's Pleasant as it usually grows hero, but mora co- 
nical. It has a mild, sub-aoid, pleasant flavor— not 
equal to some of our best sorts, but worthy of placing 
in the scale of the American Pomological Society, as 
"good" or "very good." We do not recognise it as 
any well known eastern sort, but western soil and cli- 
mate often exert such a change, as sometimes to ron- 
der it difficult to identify sorts. We should think from 
our correspondent's statement, that it must be a valu- 
ble fruit for the west— it might be of no value here. 
m - 9 9 ■■ - 

Measuring Corn in the Crib. 

In the Saturday Evening Post of the 2l8t Nov., a 
rule is given for measuring corn in the crib. It is mul- 
tiplying the cubic contents by 4^, which is to give the 
bushels by cutting ofif the right hand figuro That 
rule is certainly not corroct 

A Winchester or U. S. bushel (2,150.42 inches,) is 
nearly a cubic foot (1,728 inches,) and a fourth, (432 
inches.) They make 2,160 inches, or 9.58 inches more 
than a bushel, making a difierence of about a bushel 
in 224| bushels, or as com is measured, two bushels in 
the ear for one of shelled corn, one bushel of shelled 
corn for about 449 bushels, which is near enough for 
all practical purposes. Therefore, a good, simple rule 
is to divide the enbio feet contents of the crib by 5 ; 
deduct that fifth from the contents, and it will leave 
the number of bushels the crib contains. 

£«afli|>/e.— Suppose a crib 20 ft. long, 10 ft. highj 
and 8 ft. wide. 20W 10=200>^ 8= 1,600— deduct one- 
fifth <320) from 1,600, leaves 1,280 as the number of 
bushels in the crib, or 640 bushels of shelled com; by 
cutting off the right hand figure, gives 128 as the num- 
ber of barrols. The true amount in the crib would be 
1,285.7 bushels, or €42 85 shelled com, or 128.57 bar- 
rels, provided thero are ao projeoting timbers inside to 
altow for; bat tke posts, rails aad brasM of the fram- 




ing aro generally inside of the lathing or weather- 
boarding. The rule above gives an allowance of a foot 
in about 224^ for timber, Ae. Com ivthe crib will 
pack some, but it will shatter also, which, with loss by 
rats and mice, will make up for the packing. W. C.H. 
Pomona^ Md. 

•■• • 

Expense of Raising' Cora. 

Messrs. Eds.— As farming is generally carried on 
more scientifically in the northern states than in the 
middle and southem, I shall be pleased if you will in- 
form me in The Cultivator, how many acres of the 
"staflF of life," or Indian corn, are generally cultiva- 
ted to the person, by the best fkrmers in the former. 
S. W. Macgowan. Rutherford Co.^ Tenn, 

The labor of raising com at the north by good far- 
mers, varies from 12 to 15 days per acre. The amount 
of labor depends greatly on the condition of the land 
and quantity of manure applied. If the land is 
clear of the seeds of weeds, so that no hoeing by hand 
is required, and the cultivation is wholly performed by 
a horse often repeated, the expense will be greatly les- 
sened, and the crop increased. A good coating of ma- 
nure and its application, which should always precede 
every crop intended to be a heavy and paying one, 
will cost from twelve to twenty dollars, and sometimes 
more ; but this application will be of more value to 
succeeding than to the present crop, if the soil is reten- 
tive, and not gravelly and porous. 

The following may be regarded as about the average, 
for good farming : — 

Manuring 1 acre of land,. $U.OO 4 days iaoor. with team 
Harrowing the manure be- 
fore plowing, 1.00 I do. do. 

Plowing, 2.00 1 da da ' 

Planting with drill «7 \ da do. 

Culii vatlng with horse five 

^tlmes, 2.50 1| da da 

Cutting up and stooking.. aoo 3 da 

Husking, 4.00 4 da 

$26.87 14i days. 
If no manure is applied, the expense would be les- 
sened 815 and four days, and one day husking. As an 
average, it would require 12 days labor to cultivate an 
acre, besides horse-work; or one hand would take 
charge of about 11 acres in the 130 working days 
(omitting rains, storms, Ac ,) from the commencement 
to the close of the corn season, if he could have help 
in cutting up and husking, in exchange for labor he 
might perform in the hay and harvent field, when the 
corn needed no attention. 



atal Disease among Cattle. 

Messrs. Tucker k Sok— We have a disease among 
our cattle, that we have never known anything about 
before. I saw one opened. The ''smelt" was enlar- 
ged. I should say it was as large as twenty natural 
ones, and almost like clotted blood. Some of the small 
intestines were mortified for six or eiglit inches in 
length in a place I am told all are about the same. 
My nearest neighbor lost ten oattle, one year old past, 
in a week ; some of them lived two and three days 
after they appeared sick ; butlsioee he has lost a pair 
of oxen; one was found dead in the rooming; the other 
one came up with the cows at night well \ next room- 
ing at nine oVIook dead. Another neighbor has lost 
cows, well at one milking time and dead at the next. 
He lost an ox yesterday, that was well in the morning, 
chewing his cud, but dead before night, p. B. Rice- 
Fukiam Co., N, 7., Dee. 2, 1857. 
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Tb6 Potato BiteaM. 

In the Deo« No. of Thb Cultivatob, we published 
an article from J. G Cleveland, on the Use of Salt 
in Potato Culture. From a replj to this article, by 
Prof. S. W. JoHMSoN of Yale Analytical Laboratory, 
published in the Gouhtrt GENTLBHAir of Dec. 10, we 
make the following extract, which will be read with 
interest: — 

Without going into a discussion of the potato dis- 
ease, it may be stated that it has been satisfactorily 
proved that not an insect, nor a fungus, not the want of 
any fertiliser or soil- ingredient, is the cause of the rot, 
but that the weather, i. e., atmospheric changes, lie at 
the bottom of the diflSculty. So much is proved, or at 
any rate, is supported by such an amount of well- 
weighed evidence, that we must accept it as proved for 
the present. 

Besides the weather as the exciting cause, it is often 
astumed that a predisposing cause exists in the plant 
itself, vis., a constitutional wealcness induced by bad 
culture ; but this is still an assumption at least in the 
form in which it is almost invariably set forth. 

1. It is a fact, as far as I can learn, that there is no 
variety of potato that has been subjected. to field cul- 
ture for several years, which has not been more or less 
affected by the disease, and there is no variety that has 
not been grown without being attaeked by it. It is also 
a fact, 2, that the same variety is unequally affected in 
localities but a few miles distant from each other. It 
is true, 3, that in some localities and seasons early po- 
tatoes, or those early planted, are more affected than 
late ones ; and again, elsewhere or in other years the 
early potatoes escape while the l|ite ones suffer. Gen- 
erally, as far as the facts in my knowledge warrant a 
conclusion, very early or very late potatoes are unaf- 
rected while those whose period of ripening falls about 
the middle of August or the first of September are 
most liable to attack. 

Now the first fact shows that there is no potato pos- 
sessed of such strength of constitution as to be able 
always to resist the disease, but that the rut falls indis- 
criminately upon all kinds, although it rarely destroys 
or affects all the tubers of any kind. 

The second fact admits of explanation if we remem- 
ber how locality affects the weather, particularly sum- 
mer weather. 

I know a region where beautiful farms lie on natu- 
ral terraces that form the great steps up the side of a 
long hill-range, at the base of which runs a wide river. 
At a certain point, the first torraos is a wide alluvial 
flat of soil, vicing with the richest western bottom-land 
in beauty and productiveness, and so nearly on a level 
with the river that it is often overflowed. Here, years 
ago, I have helped gather the snperbest crops of huge 
healthy potatoes. Now they are never planted there, for 
the crop can' t be depended upon. A mile back fVom the 
river oomos the second terrace, 30—50 feet higher. The 
soil is poorer though still good, and of the same general 
character. On this terrace last summer, the potato 
disease began its ravages about the 20th of August, 
while two miles back on the next terrace, they were 
still nnaffeeted. Here the potatoes were of the same 
kinds, were planted about the same tima in a soil of 
nearly uniform eharaeter. Nono of them had any salt, 
and yet why thes* differenoes — could the weather va- 
xy at points so naar to aaeh otherl I sai of qpiolon 




that the whole trouble was in the weather, i. e., in the 
state of the atmosphere. The blight appears to attack 
the potato tops, when the sun rises into a clear sky and 
shines down with its fullest force upon fields covered 
with fog, or which are in an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture. Of those terraces that bare been mentioned, 
the lower ones are often covered with heavy hanging 
fogs, while the higher ones are surrounded by a clear 
breezy air. In the lower terraces, the circulation of 
the Juices of the plants, which depends greatly upon 
evaporation, is checked, and the juices putrify instead 
of being elaborated ; while on the hillsides the pro- 
cesses of vegetation pursue more nearly their normal 
coune. 

The 3d fact would almost warrant the assumption, 
which is sustained by many analogies in vegetable 
physiology, that there is a period in the development 
of the potato^ when more than at any other it is sub- 
ject to the blight. This period is most naturally sought 
for at the time when the plant is undergoing the most 
rapid vegetative changes, vis., at or about the time of 
flowering. 

If this be true, we can understand that those pota- 
toes, of whatever variety, which arrive at the critical 
period of growth, at such times and in such localities 
as are visited by the atmospheric conditions that have 
been mentioned, would be struck With blight, while 
other potatoes which have passed or n<% reached the 
critical period of growth, would escape. We can fur- 
ther understand that salt when applied in contact with 
the seed potato, may, by virtue of its hindering the 
development of the germs, have the effect to keep the 
plants backward until the bad weather has passed, and 
thus save them. It may also retard tbo growth of 
very early varieties, so as to bring them into unfavora- 
ble weather at the time when they > re most susceptible 
to atmospheric disturbances, and thus destroy a crop 
that otherwise would have been good. 

The fact that salt ascends from the sea in the spr.iy, 
and is thus distributed in enormous quantities on the 
Und contiguous to lee-shores, and this without at all 
hindering there the ravages of the potato disease, is a 
strong fact aguinst Mr. G.'s conclusion, that salt will 
prevent if not cure the disease entirely at no distant 
day. 

Mr. 0. says that " from all quarters reports come to 
us, too numerous to detail, in favor of the use of salt 
this season, for growing potatoes upon a dry or sandy 
soil." Will Mr. C. have the goodness to inform us the 
source of those reports, or where they can be found 1 
So important facts ought to be* detailed until they are 
well established. 

In "axiom" 12 occurs the ■ following sentence: — 
" Plant the genuine old fashioned Blues from which to 
obtain balls to renew and improve the i^eed." In axiom 
28 it is said — " The while varieties rot the worst, bo- 
cause they are the class that have been subject for the 
longest period to bad cultivation." 

Here we have the view which seems to have origina- 
ted with Parmertibb, who introduced the potato into 
France, and has been so loudly advocated by writers 
on this subject<, vis., that the potato has deteriorated by 
long or bad eultivation, Le., reproduction from the 
tuber, and eaa only be rodtained by raising new plants 
firom the seed. 

Why, let me ask, does a plant deteriorate 
not raised fiMitkafMd 7 ImotrepfpdwtfMhjW^ 
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w]i«tber detaohad, as in the tig«r lUj, or oooUioed in 
tal>er8, ma in very nameroos plants, just m natural and 
anocessfttl a way as any other 1 la there not a fault 
in the Divine plan and mana^ment of TOgetation, if 
a system of reprodaetion is established which contains 
in itself the elements of subTerting whole races of 
plants ? 

Besides, if we admit that the potato is deteriorated^ 
ean we hope to renew it by raising plants from the 
seed 1 Does like cease to produce like under these 
circnmstanoes 1 Can the seeds of a potato, the con- 
stitution of which has been broken down, yield us 
healthy plants ? Of course not ! is the answer of oom- 
moa sense, and the complete failure of all the numer- 
ous attempts that have been made, both at home and 
abroad, to regenerate the poteto by seedlings, are suf- 
ficient support for this verdict 

If the* poUto has degenerated by bad culture, it 
must be regenerated by good culture. But what is 
bad — ^what is good culture ? 

While I am unconverted by Mr. G.'s article to a be- 
lief in the supreme efficacy of salt, either as KfertUi- 
ztr or vUaliztr^ and do not recognise in the rule to 
bury strong manures bekiw the seed, a law of agricul- 
ture, and find no suppor^for the idea that seedlings are 
to regenerate the potato plant — not meeting with facts 
sufficient to prove these positions, or that cannot be oth- 
erwise explained — I agree with him most fully in ad- 
vocating the advantages of thorough-draining, and 
hope he and all practical thinking farmers will give 
freely to the public, their fivcts and views, their criti- 
cisms too, so that the trdth may be attained. Fo^ 
Analytical Laboratory^ Nov.f 1857. 



Ho-w to Staunch Bleeding In IVeunde, Ae. 

Farmers and rural residents of all kinds would find 
it of advantage to be provided with some book con- 
taining directions as to the best modes of management 
in cases of accidents, (as wounds, poison- swallowing, 
Ate.,) and other emergencies. Before medical aid oonld 
be procured from the distant city or village, the best 
season for remedial applications would usually have 
transpired. Losses and suiferings of various kinds 
might, in such eases, be prevented, by having at hand 
a good book of reference of the above-named descrip- 
tion. 

A very common defect in many of the directions 
which have been prepared for the use of persons re- 
mote from medical and surgical aid, in cases of acci- 
dents and similar emergencies, consists in prescribing 
the use of articles which are not kept in every family, 
and which are not easily obtainable. The articles to 
be used should be such as- are usually to be found In 
every house, or such as may be obtained without send- 
ing to a village, or even to a neighbor who may be 
provident enough to keep a supply of materials useful 
in domestic medicine and surgery. 

As an instance illustrative and eonfirmatoiy of this 
common defect, let any one examine such directions as 
he may have access to, for the the staunching of .bleed- 
ing in cats, wounds, and other injuries He will be 
likely to ind mention made of a great many articles 
which are not to be found in one house in a hundred, 
sack m blue vitriol, alum ilcdhol, tannin, kino, catechu, 
and tinctures and balsams of various kinds. Perhaps not 
^ these could be found short of sending to a store, 
I «nt of ten, «( b' niotty'Bitte out of a hun- 




dred. Even sgaric or puff-ball, which we found named 
along with the above, is not always at hand, and might 
be searched for in the woods quite a while without be- 
ing found. It seems surprising that any one writing 
directions for the staunching of bleeding should not 
think of the indispensableness, in most cases, of hav- 
ing the article prescribed such a one as might be found 
in almost every house. A very little knowledge of 
chemistry would suffice to have suggested to any wri- 
ter of directions on this subject, the employment of 
two articles which may be found in every house, green 
tea powdered, and leather scraped or rasped. Next 
after applying a ligature or compression, where such 
means are applicable, there are few articles which 
would be more effectual than one or other of these, re- 
duced to as fine a powder as possible, and bound down 
upon the mouths of the bleeding vessels, or applied close- 
ly in any other way. The virtue of t>oth consists in their 
containing tannin. But their principal recommenda- 
tion is that they are always at hand, as old shoes and 
green tea may be found in every house. When leath- 
er is used, the scrapinics should bo from the inner sur- 
face. 

• • • 

Big Head in Horses. 

E. M. Grnffin, Iowa, is informed that from his de- 
scription, bis colt has undoubtedly got the Big Head, — a 
disease, I believe, peculiar to the west— caused, we all 
think, by feeding on dry hard corn, and in sonie eases 
over-heating in addition. It was very prevalent in this 
neighborhood some thirty years ago, and young horses 
that received extra feeding with corn, and we had then 
little else to feed with, were most subject to it. It 
consists, as Mr. Ot, describes, of a hard callous swellbg 
on the upper and lower jaw bones outside the grinders 
— in a short time causes stiffness in the Hmbs, inability 
to rise without help, and, if not checked, is always 
fatoL 

Some years ago I examined the jaw bones of ahorse 
that had died of the disease, and found the excrescen- 
ces quite as solid and hard as the bones. Mason, in 
his excellent work, is the only writer on farriery (and 
I have consulted some half dosen,) who mentions the 
disease. The eure is arsenic, inserted in fine paper on 
the swelling. This I have seen tried ; it is efficient 
and safe, but severe, and causes ugly scars. One of 
my sons has in this place a horse under treatment for 
it now — is using a decoction of roots of rattle-weed or 
carpenter's square, found growing in old fence rows — 
one peck of the roots boiled down with three or four 
pounds of old bacon, for 8 or 10 hours, strained and 
rubbed well into the affected parts, and driven in with 
A hot iron every day for a week ; then every other day 
for a fortnight which, though troublesome, is, I be- 
lieve, an effectual eure. Some use puncturing with an 
awl in several places, and rubbing corrosive sublimate. 
It is an ugly disease, and a horse scarred with it loses 
more than half his value, and is seldom aetive after it. 
Stdnby 8prim«. WhUe Co., Hi. 

P. 8. Severe blistering for the Big Head is no use. 
I have tried it 

■ ■ . . m « # » 

Thb N. T. Horticultosal Socibtt is down for a 
bequest of 910,000, in the will of the late Ssn Gbos- 
TKXOR, Esq. ■ 

Look on the bright side of everything. 
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HAY HOUSE 



Chester County Barn. 

Messrs. Editors — Will you inform me througb the 
Conntry Gentleman of the most convenient and econo- 
mical plan for building a barn, sufficient toitable forty 
cows, with manure room below and fodder above, suffi- 
cient for one winter. Would it be advisable to have 
the stable in the basement or on the floor above 1 
Would a side-hill location l>e preferable to a level one 7 
L. S. Fredonia, Nn Y. 

The plan coming nearest to the wishes of our cor- 
respondent, that we can now furnish him, is that of the 
"Chester County Bam," described in the Rural Reg- 
ister for 1858, and which we copy below. It contains 
the stables in the basement, which on the whole we pre- 
fer. If any of our readers have successfully practic- 
ed the mode of placing the cattle over the manure cel- 
lar, we should esteem it a favor if they would furnish 
OS the details of the plan— or of any other design cal- 
culated to meet the wishes of our correspondent. 
Chester County Earn. 

A correspondent in Chester County, Pa^ gives the 
following minute description of a large and commodious 
grain, hay, and stock bam, which combines many im- 
portant advantages : 

Such a bam will require a lo- 
cality inclining towards the south. 
Let the main bam, facing south- 
erly, be 60 feet long and 40 wide, 
with a lean-to overshot extending 
in front 20 feet. I estimate this 
to contain near 100 tons of hay, 
Ac. ; then let hay-houses extend 
20 feet in width and height, in 
the form of a letter L, from the 
west end of the bam, of snob 
length as to afford the additional 
storage necesiary — say forty feet 
each. 

The ground floor of the main 
bam to be divided into stabling 
is represented in Fig. I. A, horse 
sUbles, 12 feet in depth, with 
mangers 2i feet wide for hay, and small troughs at the 
side of each stall for grain. B, catUe stalls, hung with 
swinging gates, opening sideways. C, the same, but 
each having a separate gate entering direct from the 
yard. E, main entry 8 feet wide, to hold feed chests, 
Ac. ; e, entry 5 feet wide, with steps up to door, D, at 
the north end, and having an entrance into the horse 
stables at each end, the entries to be laid with small 
stones and mortar j the remaining space under the bam 
and overshot to be open to the yard, and fur- 
nished with box cribs, so that the out-door 
stock can have their fodder placed under the 
shelter in stormy weather ; in cleaning out 
stables, the manure may also be placed under 
here for protection from the weather. 

If additional stall room is desired, the 20 
foot hay houses might be divided by a five 
foot entry on the out side, and stalls opening 
to the yard, as C ; or the under story might 
be open to the yard, as additional shelter to stock and 
manure. 

Fig. 2 gives the elevation of the west end of the main 
barn, 40 feet, overshot 20— the former having in front 
tbo large doors, 16 feet, and bridge wall ; height to 
the square 30 feet— to the second floor 8 feet ; this cov- 



ers a granary extending through the center, 14 feet 
wide, boarded at the sides, and the hay bins each side 
of it, 20 by 60 feet. It is lighted by two windows in 
front, and has a door and window at the north end. It 
is partitioned on one side into bins tor grain ^ the front 
end included in the overshot ^ill make a good work- 
shop. The third or threshing floor, eight feet higher, 
extends 14 feet in width, (same as granary, which it 
covers,) from the bridge- wall to the front of overshot, 
and is lighted by a small dormer in front of overshot — 
(this may be scafiblded over head after the side mows 
are filled for grain,) the large doors at the north end 
opening into a dormer covering the spaoe between the 
bridge-wall and bam. Each iA the main hay mows 
should have a funnel four feet square, to pass bay to 
the entriee below, and each of the overshot mows one 
to the yard. Grain from the threshing floor b passed 
into bins in the granary through three- inch square 
holes, stopped with wedge-shaped pings. 

And now, as to the advantages of this plan, which I 
believe are greater than that embraced by any other 
that has come under my observation. Roofing is one 
of the most expensive parts of building — ^here is the 
greatest amount of storage, stabling and oth«r aocom- 
NORTH 

MAIN BARN 

I ' ■ '°' 




Fig. 1— Plan or Stablxs in Basimrnt. 

modation under the same snrfttce ; the hay not descend- 
ing to the ground floor, is less liable to be affected by 
damp, and affords a much less harbor for rats and oth- 
er vermin. In the hurried season of harvest, produce 
can be disposed of in the deep bays, in one-fourth of 
the time required to pitch it upwards, and in winter 
can be dropped immediately where wanted below — 
while the stables can all be shut tight in cold weather, 
to keep them warm. The hay funnels act as ventila- 





Fig. 2.— Ekd View vrom Wxst, bkfori Hat-bi5S wxbx addbd. 
tors to carry off the impure air ; grain, when threshed, 
is put away in the granary without any labor of bag- 
ging and carrying ; the horse stables are entered with- 
out passing through the cattle-yard, and the cattle 
stalls are as conveniently arranged as in other 
The space under the bridgeway may readily 




1858. 
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Terted into a cMrisg* or wagon-kooM ; hay-hoiuet, m 
propoMd, or fth«d8 in their place, would afford oomfor- 
table protection from north and wett winds. I suppoee 
the main bam to be built of stone at leaat as high a< 
the third floor, except in front ; the overshot maj be of 
frame, on pillars level with the granary floor, or its ends 
majr be a oontinuation of the barn walls. The above 
general plan, varied in sise and details, receives the 
general sanction of the practical farmers of Chester 
count/. 




Kew and Convenient Harrow, 

Editors of Go. Obrt.— Good plows are coneeled to 
be indispensable in farming operations — ^a bad one no 
good fanner oan afford to use. Next in importance to 
a good plow, in patting the soil in a fine tilth, is a good 
Harrow. We have one, in rather general nse here, 
which is considered much better than the common tri- 
angular harrow, less CTpensive than the "Qeddes," 
suid another kind, if I lecoUect right, described in some 
of the back volumes of " Tas Cultivator,'* and more- 
over allowing the use of a Uw, without which such im- 
plementfl are rather awkward to walk after. I will give 
yon a rough draft* and description, from which 70a 
can perhaps form an idea. The frame should be made 
of good white oak — 3 by 3 will be heavy enough, as it 
ie easy to add a little weight when the ground requires 
it. The cross piece, (a b) 3 by 1| inches, need not be 
let into the frame, but should be secured in its place 
by four screw bolts ; morticed tennons are at the points 
candd. About 24 ieetk are sufficient, and the two 
apper ones, as shown in the figure, should be inserted 
low enough down to have a space of about one foot be- 
tween them, that there may be no dogging with large 
com stabs— (you don*t have them large in the Norths 
I believe.) At the point of the harrow, a strong iron 
should be well secured and carved, so as to elevate the 
point some 9 or 10 inches above, and a ring inserted. 
This will give a level draught, and will not require the 
traces to be much longer than for plowing. An iron 
bow is preferred by some as more durable. Wood is 
preferable on some accounts, and if nsed, sockets should 
be inserted a few inches from the ends of the harrow, 
and secored there with small bolts, allowing them a 
little play. There should also be holes drilled through 
the upper end of the sockets, so as to admit of small 
rivets to pass through them and the ends of the bow, 
which will hold it firmly to its place. As there are no 
teeth inserted in the ero9S-piece, this harrow is not lia- 
ble to clog, and the teeth can be so arranged that they 
will not run after each other. 

There are many farmers who use thia kind of har- 
row, and no other, for harrowing com, and where the 
rows are wide enough to admit it, no better need be 
used. In that case, a few of the central teeth are 
drawn, and the horses walk astride of the row. Length 
of harrow, 8 feet ; width, 6 feet. C. 8aUm Co.^ N. J. 

* We have made tho annexed drawing from this rough 
sketch, M nearly m we could understand it Ena. 




Braining by a Praottoal Blan. 

M1S8R8. Editors— Let me give yoa my method of 
draining for the last three years, and in that time I 
have laid, and caused to be laid, 12,000 rods of drain, 
aft a cost from 16f to SO cents per rod, and to my know- 
ledge never had a failure. It costs a little more to dig 
a drain on my plan than with the aid of a ditch-digger 
or plow, but when it is done it is well done. Deny it 
who can 1 It is a drain, and will remain a drain aa 
long as its outlet is kept open. 

I commence in this way : If I have a large job, and 
have to have it done by a certain time, I employ men 
enough men enough to do it I furnish each man with 
two spades, one shovel, a crumbevj (which is a peculiar 
shaped hoe about one foot long, two and a half inches 
wide, and turned up an inch on each side,) and a(fra^, 
(which is simply a strong potato grub,) to fill in the 
drain with. I lay out each man a certain lot of drains 
to dig, with directions not to lay the tile in until I see 
it, if there is not much descent Then each man com- 
mences on his own drain, with a spade about six inches 
wide and fourteen inches long, taking out a spit ten 
or eleven inches wide and fourteen inches deep, or ac- 
cording to the evenness of the surface ; then with the 
shovel clean out the crumbs or loose earth ; then go 
over the same again with the Ame spade, about one 
foot deep and six or seven inches wide at the bottom, 
and with the same spade clean out the bottom, (or a 
garden spade is better to clean out the bottom.) Kow 
I am two feet deep in the shallowest place, six or seVen 
inches wide, but that is too wide to lay in the tile, es- 
pecially two-inch sole tile or even three- inch, and not 
deep enough ; but this is a short branch drain and two 
inch tile is large enough. I want them put in so that 
they cannot ^ misplaced in any way ; and I want 
them three feet deep, too; so into the muddy, wet 
drain I go — (one or two inches of mud and water in it 
— the descent is so small and the drain so wide it will 
not clear itsf'lf)— ^ith my curious lonf narrow spade, 
flat on the back and rounding on the front, with a 
step on the socket to shove it down with, twelve or 
thirteen inches long, four inches wide at the top, and 
two and a half at tbe bottom ; with this tool I take out 
the other foot two and a half inches wide at the bot- 
tom and as even as a plank, and with the crumber be- 
fore named, I clean out the crumbs and mud every six 
feet I dig, so that I have never to go in the bottom of 
the drain. Well, my drain is dug ten rods long, three 
feet deep in strong clay land, eleven inches wide at the 
top, two and a half at the bottom, and as straight as 
a line, and only five inches fall, quite plenty ; and it 
is only four o'cloclcj so [ have plenty ot time to finish 
it before six, and I did not commence until seven in 
the morning ; then I lay my tile along the side of the 
drain, and if possible commence at the upper end ; lay 
in the tile downwards, wallcing straight along upon 
them to get them to the bottom, as they fit so tight ; 
by the time I get them all laid in, it is fiAeen minutes 
to five, and it would take the roader of this article the 
next hour and a quarter to raise out every other tile, 
but I can fill the drain up with ease in that time, so I 
complete my drain in ten hours — that is a rod in an 
hour— at thirty cents per rod, 83 a day. Pretty large 
pay, but remember the broiling sun on my head, the 
mud and water in my boots and up my legs; it is 
protty tough ; but if you won't give thirty cents per 
rod for such a piece, don't be afraid ; don't let that 
stop you from draining ; probably somebody will do it 
for less. With my seven men end myself, we can cure 
the wettest swamp out of doors, if there is a quarter 
of an inch descent to a rod and a good outlet, and we 
don't mire nor stick frst. Geo. Aldsrsok. Albany, 
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Moveable Board Fence. 

Within two or three years, some twenty or thirty 
patents hare been granted for modifioations of the 
moreable board fence, made in separate pannels and 
fastened or locked at both the ends. Being placed so 
as to form a sig-sflg line like the common **worm 
fence," their weight keeps them in their position. The 
various patents granted, are for different modes of at- 
taching or locking them together at the corners. Yet 
nearly all have one prominent defect, namely, liability 
to be overthrown by strong winds. In sheltered val- 
leys, the danger is small or nsthing ; but on more ex- 
posed lands, these fences are sometimes overt omed 
throughout their whole length, when their zig-tag struc- 
ture, lying on their sides, makes them oppear very 
much like a row of hen-coops. To prevent this disas- 
ter, stakes are sometimes driven obliquely across the 
bottom board, and in a sloping direction into the 
ground, but these stakes are inconvenient and destroy 
the neat appearance of the structare. 




ing.i. 



The old hurdle fence was a y^jtoable contrivance, bnt 
was mnnufactured at considerable cost, as the ends of 
each panel had to be furnished with a stout stake, 
which must be inserted into as many holes in the earth 
made with a crowbar, and the ends be bound firmly to- 
gether. The moveable fences, recently patented, rest- 
ing with their own weight by their sig-zag position, 
obviate this labor, but are less secure against wind 
and occupy a wider strip of laud. 




Fig. 2. 
The writer has endeavored to combine some of the 
advantages of these two kinds of fence, so far as is 
practicable, in one made not wholly straight, but oc- 
cupying less land than the others, and with a single 
short stake at each corner, locked in and held to its 
place by the mere contact of the ends. 



Fig. S. 
The above figures are a representation of this con- 
trivance — fig. 1 being a view of the whole, and fig. 2 
a plan or view from above. (The pannels are repre- 
sented shorter in tho cut than they are actually made.) 
In both figures, a a is the stake driven into the ground, 
and our readers will probably find no difficulty in under- 
standing from the figures how these stakes are held 
firmly in their place as the pannels are successively 
looked together, by means of the cross battens at the 
ends. An advantage which fhis fence possesses, is that 
the angles at the comers may be made more or less 
by altering the distance between these battens 
the pannels are made. If for instance, it is de- 




sired to have the fence nearly straight, the battens are 
placed further apart ; if the fence is to be more xig- 
sag,they must be nearer together. The stakes are en- 
tirely separate, and need not be more than (our or fire 
feet long. The depth to which Uiey are driven into 
the ground, depends on the degree of exposure to 
winds. The holes are quickly made with a crowbar 
successively for each corner, as the fence is put ap ; 
and as the stakes are separate from the rest of the 
fence, they may at any time be driven in with great 
facility by striking the top. In strong winds, the ten- 
dency is to lift the stakes out on the windward side, 
and thoy^ay work loose by the action of winds during 
the lapse of years ; a few minutes are however suffi- 
cient to drive them in again, even for a long line of 
fence. 

This fence (an inrention of one of the editors of this 
paper,) is not patented. Where lumber is of medium 
price, it may be made for about seventy-five cents per 
rod, and its manufacture would form good winter em- 
ployment for farmers who hnve workships. Both the 
boards and battens may bo made of inch ptne or hem- 
lock fencing, and good cut-nails, well annealed by heat- 
ing to redness, will answer the purpose of cliocbiDg. In 
order to place the boards for jailing, expeditiously to- 
gether, and in exact position, a frame is made lying 
flat upon the ground, with a space cut out for the re- 
ception of each board, a portion of which is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

• • • 

Eentuoky Blue Grass. 

Editors Co. Qewt.— In hn article in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, copied from the poper of Sanford Howard, 
on Grasses and Herbage, I find, under the caption Poa 
pratensis, enumerated as one, the epear-grass, June 
gra«s, and Kentucky Blue-grass. This Is certainly an 
error. Last winter I looked in vain in New-York and 
Michigan for th^ Kentucky Blue-grass ; what is com- 
monly called June-grass there is very much like it. 
But the June-grass hns Jointf in the "culm" or main 
seed-bearing straw. In the enim of the Kentucky 
blue grofs there are no joints. The straw is sheathed 
in tho blades or leaves, but when they are stript off no 
joint* are found ; the culm ascends In a single shaft 
from the crown. I sent specimens of the June-grass 
and Kentucky Blue-grass to the Ohio Farmer in a let- 
ter, for scientific analysis, but they were too much in- 
jured for use. I now enclose you a specimen of Blue- 
grass. For fhrther particulars I refer yon to an arti- 
cle of mine in the Ohio Farmer, 1856. It may be that 
the northern June-grass is the "Poa sylvestris," or 
some near variety of the Poa pratensis. For the oulm 
of the sylvestris is described as " nearly erect and 
compressed," which I think is applicablo to the June- 
grass. The straw of the Blue-grass is " erect** and 
cylindrical. Will some of your scientific botanists 
look into it 1 An error here is a n'^at loss to the agri- 
culturist, as I regard the Kentucky Blue-grass much 
the most valuable wherever it will flourish. Cassios 
M. Clay. Nov. 15, 1857. 

The specimens had become much cra.«hed and broken 
by the time they had reached Union Springs ; but 
enough remained to show when examined under a mi- 
cro?cope, along with other dried specimens, that they 
had all the specific character of the Poa pratensis. 
There were no indications of the peculiar "joint" in 
the seed-bearing straw or upper portion of the < 
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mentioiMd by oor oorre^oodent May not th« Ken- 
tacky Blae-gran be a dirtiaet, permanent, and more 
luxnrtant variety of theapeoief known aa Foa praten- 
m— or ifl it the same variety only temporarily modified 
by more &yorabIe woiX and climate 1 If our esteemed 
correspoodeot will send full length specimens (from 
root upwards,) to our associate at Union Springs, it will 
enable him to look more thoroughly into the matter. 

Poa aylceatrii is a variety of the Foa compressor 
(which species is also called " Blue-grass, at the east,) 
with a looser panicle and more erect eulm, and with the 
spikelete fewer flowereda than the common Poa com- 
pressa. 

• • • • 

' Flanti for Ornamental Hedges. 

Bditom or CouHTRT QaxTLBMAir— Can yon adrise, 
through the columns of your paper, as to the best kind 
of hedge for this part of the ooontry — the best man- 
ner of planting or setting — whether seeds or slips, and 
cultivating it 1 and an opinion as to its durability. 
Any information regarding the cultivation of hedges, 
would have a general tendency to beautify lawns and 
fields in different parts of the country, and be grate- 
fully reoeived. J. H. 0. VaUey Fails, R. L 

The best plant for hedges, on the whole, so far a« 
our experience and ohservatloa extends, is the Osage 
Orange. We have no donbt it would prove suflleiently 
hardy at Valley Falls, if on a dry hoUom soil. If the 
soil is not naturally quite dry, it should be placed near 
or over the line of a tile drahi. This will render it 
much safer from severe oold, than if snfajeeted to wet- 
It is eonmeneed by setting out one or two year old 
plants, six inches apart These may be had of any 
principal nurseryman in western New- York for $4 or 
$6 per 1,000. They ars always raised from seed. The 
young hedge must be wel^cultivated for several years, 
and cut back once or twice a year, according to the 
directions usually given for hedges, until 4 feet high. 

This cutting may be done with a stiff scythe. Not 
one Osage Orange hedge in tteenly succeeds, simply 
because it is expected to take care qf itself ^Jt^r set- 
ting out Constant culture and cutting are as essen- 
tial as air and food to animals. 

The Suckthom is extremely hardy, but is of slower 
growth, and rarely becomes stout enough, unless on a 
very rich soil, and with high cultivation— and it always 
falls in the Aade of larger trees. It is never thorny 
— the Osago is always filled with sharp thorns. 

Evergreens make the handsomest hedges; and 
although less stout, yet by shutting out sight are usu- 
ally quite safe. The Norway fir Is the Ikstest grower 
— the Hemlock most beaatifni, and the best of any for 
the shade of trees ; the growth is however rather slow. 
It shears finely, and its interior is dense. The Norway 
flr also does woU on these points. 
# • • 

Chimksb SueAR Cahb^— I have some molasses from 
the Chinese sugar sane, which 1 think equal to any 
that we buy, and think so favorably of it, that I in- 
tend to raise enough for my own supply next year. 
It is admired by all who have tasted it^ and there will 
be a large quantity of it raised in this vicinity next 
year, and mills erected for its manufactory. From two 
hundred stalks, I had three quarts of thick heavy mo- 
lasses, which is not as large a yield as some ef my 
neighbors had, as mine was not as ripe as it should 
have been. F. Doouttle. 



Spider- Apple-Pie« 

** O, thev made an apple pie, 
And tne craei was made of rye; 
YoQ must oat it quick, or die 
On the barren strand.*' 

— NoTuiMO TO Eat. 
Pot-apple-pies, platter-apple-pies, pan-apple-pies, 
apple-puddings, apple-dumplings, and so on, ai« all 
very exoellent dishes, when well made ; but a good 
spider-apple-pie is superior to them all. A good one 
is far better than a roasted turkey, a baked goose, a 
stewed Shanghai, and a score of other dishes, which 
are called good. It is a most capital dinner for a far- 
mer. Being very hearty, a hard-working farmer will 
labor on it, with a strong hand, and a cheerful heart, 
until the next meal time, without growing faint It is 
like the beat of medicine for a morose dy«peptic ; for, 
after dining on such a dish, if despondency has been 
depicted on their visage for a month, a smile may be 
seen playing on their brow. \Vhat a pertinent, and 
spicy, and instructive leader an editor will write after 
such a dinner ! Old bachelors, and old maids too, (no re- 
flections on their happy hours of single blessedness,) af- 
ter breakfasting on such a dish, if they ore not really a 
*' dead set," will, most assuredly, forget for the time 
their thirty-five and upwards ; and be heard to shout, 
with as much animation as an old revolutioner ever 
sung Yankee Doodle, 
** Theresa the tinker, the tailor, the boy that follows the 

plow, 
I most and will get married 1 The fit comes on me now." 

How the children all like it ; and it is Infinitely more 
healthy for them, than pork and beef and such like. 
Let my wife dictate 

How TO Make it. — It may be made plain and cheap, 
or very rich and costly, and always be good, if it be 
cooked just right 

Make a good dofi|^h of rye flour, or wheat floor, 
(Graham flour is the best,) and prepare it as for biscuit. 
Prepare the apples as for common pies, and after 
greasing the spider, place the apples in a heap in the 
spider. See that no apples touch the side of the spider. 
Roll out the crust as thick as your hand, and place it 
on the apples, pressing it down between the apples and 
the side of the spider. No under crust Cut a hole 
in the top of the crust, and pour into the apples about 
half a tea-cupfull of water for a spider that will hold 
about three quarts, and a half tea-cup of molasses, 
and a piece of butter as large as a hen^s egg. Cover 
it with a close lid, and cook wi(h a moderate fire. 
Serve, when warm, with cream and sugar, with butter 
and sugar, with rich gravy, or with the extract of 
Sorghum, Ac. And, when satisfied that 
"»Tis not for roan's supremest good, 
To cram himself with loatbsomafood^'' 
take one platefuU less. S. Edwards Todd. Lake 
RidgSt Tompkins Co., K Y. 



Sbelteiingf Cabbag^ea tor IVtnter Use. 

I would suggest a simple alteration in the plan re- 
commended of shslterlng and shading cabbage from 
freezing, for winter use. Namely, instead of making 
a flat surface with old rails or ortherwiie, and covering 
with litter — make a roof shaped surfkce by longer 
crotches opposite the middle of each end of the bed, 
and poles to fit, the middle pole being one and a half 
to two feet higher than the side poles. Then lay on any 
kind of wood of suitable sfxe and length, and cover 
with bean haulm, or other ooarse material — ^thon with 
hay, and rake off smooth. By this means a roof that 
will throw off water is secured and the cabbage kept 
dry, and rain which would soak through a flat covering 
and be frosen into a ooating of ice on the cabbage, ef- 
fectually carried over the sides of the bed In some 
seasons at least, this would be true. I have adopted 
this plan in sheltering our cabbage for winter use. j. w.c. 
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Plan of a Small Farm-Houte. 

MESSits. Editobs — Haring obsarred that ▼arioos 
eorrotpondents bare lately furniahed to the Country 
Gentleman, plans of farm-hooaes, many of them rery 
good, but involving a greater expenditure of capital 
than some young farmers, just setting out in life, would 
lilce to incur, I send the following plan and drawings 
of a small and cheap tenement, designed to comprise 
most of the chief essentials required in a building of 
that olaas, to be buiU of wood, and to ooet a sum leas 
than one thousand dollars. 

The plan and drawings are made by a scale of 12 
parts in an inch,* and have been copied by your cor- 
respondent, on this reduced scale, from the drawings 
made and furnished by him (or a house now under con- 
tract, to be built on a farm of three hundred acres, 
near the town of Easton, in Talbot Co , on the enstern 
shore of Maryland. The farm referred to has no dwell- 
ing upon it suitable for a comfortable residence, and 
the want of such a structure has always, hitherto, pre- 
vented the owner from securing a good and permanent 
tenant. As a friend and frequent visitor at the home- 
farm of the owner, your correspondent was requested 
to select a site, prepare plans and specifications, con- 
tract for bnilding, and purchase materials for the house, 
the plan of which is herewith sent. All this has been 
done ; and, hence, sufficient assurance may be received 
that this is not a mere fancy sketch, but the plan of a 
building now in process of construction. 

The site for the house has been chosen with due re- 
gard to accessibility from the public road — to the cen- 
tral point of the estate — to the drainage — ^to the main 
farm road — to the bam— to wat«r for family use— to the 
points of the compass and the prevailing winds— to the 
proper relative position of the necessary out-buildings 
and the garden, and lastly, though of comparatively 
minor importance, to secure a cheerful prospect from 
the windows of the Living Room. 
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|9ft. 

Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 represents the first floor. 

The living room and the chamber upon this floor are 
accessible from the front and rear of the dwelling ; 
and each room in the bouse can be used separately and 
Independently, without the pecessity of passing through 

♦The eni^iivlngs are reduced about one-third flrom the 
drawings of our correspoodeiit. 




any other. The living room is fnniisfaed with windows 
on three rides, and on the fourth is a very nsef ul con- 
venience, the china closet, which, as this is the dining 
and sitting room of the family, Is almost indispensable. 
The store room adjoins the kitchen, and in the passage, 
whence the stairs give access to the second floor, is a 
window for light and for ventilation. The window, as 
well as the outer door near it, will be of great advan- 
tage when opened in summer, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a cool draneht through the kitchen. The little 
porch at the rear is so arranged as to act as a shield to 
the door at the end of the house, and prevent the rain 
from drivypg in, and to afford a shelter for varioas pur- 
poses. The porch at the front of the house is provided 
With a bench on each side, and the comfort of such an 
addition to every house in the country is too well known 
to need comment. 

The kitchen chimney, it will be observed, is so placed 
as not to detract in summer from Che coolness of the 
main dwelling. In the part of the country where this 
house is to be built, wood is still plentiful, and the fire- 
places on the first floor have been constructed for the 
use of that fuel. The kitchen fire-place is therefore 
much larger than would be necessary if the ordinary 
cooking stove were used ; in which case, a simple flue 
will be abundantly sufficient. In this bouse, hawever, 
it is left optional with the tenant in what mode be will 
consume his fuel ; for those who have never used cook- 
ing stoves, are not always willing to incur the expense 
of baying one. The hearth is made large to avoid risk 
from fire. The recesses in each side of the kitchen 
chimney are to contain shelves. The store-room will 
have four rows of shelves, each shelf 18 inches wido. 
The closet in the living room is also to be provided with 
shelves. 




Fig. t 

Fig. No. 2, representing the second floor, hardly re- 
quires any explanation. The two chambers on this 
floor are without fire*places, and are designed to be 
warmed by stoves, for which purpose the requisite 
openings will be left In the flues. 

Fig. No. 3 shows a section of the whole building, 
from front to rear, including the cellar, which last it 
was at first intended, should be constmoted underneath 
the living room. This intention, however, has mnce 
been abandoned from motives of economy, as no stooe 
is to be had in that part of Maryland, and bricks are 
too expensive. This cellar should be added wherever 
stone can be procured at any reasonable rate. An arch 
is turned over the kitchen chimney to prevent smoking. 
Access to the cellar, it should be mentioned, wos to be 
had by a cellar door, opening in two folds, nndemeath 
the window in the rear of the living-room. 

Fig. No. 4 represents the front elevation. The front 
door opens in two folds. This front will face the public 
road, from which the dwriling will stand at the distance 
of several hundred yards. 

The chimneys, hearths and underpinning, will be of 
brick. The exterior and interior finish will be quite 
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Fig. & 
plain, and there will be no braokete. The oornieei of 
the gablee of the main building will be simple projeo- 
tiona of the roof, two feet and six inches wide, with a 
plain barge board about foar inches wide. The cornice 
of the kitchen will have a projection of eighteen inches. 




Fig. 4. 
All the floors of the house will be of yellow pine. It 
is unnecessary to go into further details, as the draw- 
ings themselves afford sufficient information if exa> 
mined with the scale, and the cost of work and mate- 
rials vary so much in different parts of the Union, that 
no safe guide could be found in the prices paid here. 
£. L. B. Baltimorey Md. 

• • • — "*" 

King Philip Corn. 

A good fallow crop, — to precede wheat, — has long 
been a desideratum with farmers. To occupy the 
ground which otherwise would be a naked fallow, with 
something that will not injore the succeeding growth 
of wheat, and at the same time yield a valuable pro- 
duct, would be a positive profit. Hoed or cultivated 
crops, by destroying weeds and mellowing the surface, 
are better for this purpose than such as are sown broad- 
cast; and henee, if other things are equal, com and 
beans are better than oats, peas, and barley. A serious 
difficulty in the way of adopting com as a fallow crop, 
is its laUneM, preventing the early sowing of the wheat, 
while the weight of the stalks renders the task of clear- 
ing the land of them, one of no small magnitude. 

There is one variety of eom, however, — the King 
Philip, — which to a considerable extent, obviates these 
objections. The past late spring, and subsequent short 
', has enabled us to g^ve this variety a severe 
this purpose. Several acres were planted on 




heavy inverted sod, without any manure, with Billing- s 
planter, in rows about three and a half feet apart, and 
in <* hills " twenty-two inches in the row. The soil be- 
ing quite wet when plowed, a part became baked and 
hardened ; but Billings' planter is an efficient one for 
pulverizing hard earth, and the whole field came up 
with scarcely the failure of a hill. We think this suo- 
cessful result was in part owing to the variety of com 
planted,— which ripening so early, scarcely ever fur- 
nishes a poor or immature seed. The field was not 
hoed, but the stalks were mostly thinned to three in the 
hill. It was cultivated Aree times with a horse ; but 
six times would have been much better. 

In one hundred days, most of the ears were har- 
dened, notwithstanding the extremely unfavorable sea- 
son, and before the middle of 9 mo. (Sept.) the ripened 
ears projected from the dry and open husks. The crop 
from a portion of the field was cut up and drawn off, 
admitting the early sowing of wheat, the crop of which 
is now as green and promising as any from fallowed 
land. In favorable seasons, wheat might be sown af- 
ter this cora by the first of autumn. 

A portion of the field was measured, neither the 
heaviest nor the lightest part, but a fair medium, and 
the product was found to exceed sixty bushels per acre 
— which is well fur an entirely unman ured field, with 
only ordinary cultivation, the whole being fuUy ripened. 

The King Philip cora is rejected by some who have 
tried It, because they have not given It proper treat- 
ment. To obtain a full product, it requires to be planted 
much thicker than the larger varieties. It should be 
either in drills, or in dose hills in one way, — not over 
two feet by three and a half. The smallness of its 
stalk admits closer planting ; and this smallness also 
gives an unfavorable opinion of the real amount of the 
crop to those who have never measured the product 

• ♦ • 

Preparing Oroundi for Orchards. 

Mbssrs. Editobs — ^Which is the best time to set out 
an apple orchard of young trees — spring or fall 1 If 
in the spring, would it not'be advisable to prepare the 
ground by plowing and harrowing, and to dig the holes 
before winter, in order that the frost might pulverise 
the ground 1 For grapevines, bones and oyster shells 
thrown about the roots are thought to be good — how 
would they answer for frait trees 1 G. Salttn Co.^ N. J. 

For apple trees, it is a matter of little importance 
whether transplanting be done in autumn or early 
spring, provided the work is well done. Oood c^fter 
culture is far Du>re essential. Autumn Is much the 
best time to prepare the ground for the reason assign- 
ed, with the additional one that any enricher applied 
in autumn becomes well reduced and diffused through 
the soil by the time of spring operations. 

Bones, oyster shells, and other special manures, are 
not so uni/brmly beneficial as yard manure, but some- 
times they succeed admirably, being just the thing 
needed under some peculiar condition of the soil. 
Where they prove decidedly beneficial to grapes, they 
would no doubt be useful to apple trees. 
• e • 

Fire ih the CniMicEY. — In cases of fire in the chim- 
ney, it is an excellent plan to put salt on the fire in 
the grate below, as it acts chemically on the flaming 
soot above. This has been found to extinguish the fire 
in a short time, and deserves to be more generally 
i known. 
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Tl&e Torenla Avlatlea. 

A new and rare green- house plant, the Toreniaasi- 
atica, 18 shown in the above cut. It is a native of 
the East Indies, and needs the shade, moisture, and 
protecUon of a house, and will not succeed well out of 
doors. It is remarkable for the softness and richness 
of the color of its beautiful blue and purple flowers. 
A single plant, trained in a suspended pot or siere, in 
a Camellia house belonging to J. Dundes of Philadel- 
phia, grew in one summer, with the side branohes hang- 
ing down around it, >o as to measure ten feet in diame- 
ter, presenting in all parts a perfect mass of flowers and 

foUage. 

• • • 

The Ofier or Basket Willow. 

It is now six years since the attention of the public 
was directed to the culture of the Osier or Basket Wil- 
low in this oountry, by an article on that subject in the 
Report of the Patent Office. The communication was 
copied fh>m Hunt's Merchnnts' Magazine, and repre- 
sented the cultivation of this willow as being adapted 
to the soil and climate of the United States— its man- 
agement being as easily acquired, the demand as great- 
er than the supply, and highly profitable to the culti- 
vator. Although this article was notoriously inoorrect, 
having exaggerated greatly the quantity imported and 
consumed in this country, nevertheless its appearance 
in a mercantile publication of respectability, and its 
endorsement by an official report of the government, 
gave to it the weight and authority that attaches to 
genuineness and reliability. To the veritable Ame- 
rican, conviction is tantamount to action, and Crocket 
like, *' when he is sure he is right he will go ahead." 
The only mystery in this ease is the oblivious slumber 
into which the subject appears for so long a time to 
have fallen. What cause can be assigned for this pro- 
found silence, this persistent sleep? Where is the 
spirit of Yankeedom 1 Certainly we are not to enter- 
tain the unnatural supposition, that a people so famous 
as ours for ** reckless speculation," so celebrated for a 
mad pursuit of the " Almighty dollar," would be like- 
ly to overlook the advantages of an enterprise that af- 





forded at the same time the treble atiractioiB of noTel- 
ty, facility and profit In what, then, are we to seek 
a cause for this apparent indifierenee 7 Is it that the 
more recent, the more novel JHoscorea Batatas and 
Sorgho Sucre, have displaced the *< previous ques- 
tion." It would seem that the dimensions of the Chi- 
nese Yam have been puffed up by culture or other pro- 
cess, from the questionable '^ small black lumps," four 
of which could be disposed of in the thimble of an old 
lady in the Heldorbergs, as described we trust rather 
indignantly, by your Rensseleerville correspondent a 
year or two since, until it has now acquired the pletho- 
ric proportions of an esculent three feet io length, as 
exhibited at the New- York SUte Fair at BuflTalo. As 
to the Chinese Sugar Cane, we have reason to know 
that its last winter's popularity caused Uncle Sam's 
mail bags to be distended with its seeds, and per ant' 
sequence, the venders' pockets to be equally distended 
with the proceeds. Even while we write, its saccharine 
qualities are tested by the glutinous digits of half our 
acquaintance, not to speak of its dulcet virtues, visible 
on the lips of the other half. 

Perhaps another reason for not engaging in a culture 
that requires a few years for perfect development, and 
full returns to be made, may be sought in the preva- 
lence of a spirit that can form no application of a pros- 
pective l>enefit — the same spirit that induces some to 
negle. t the propogation of IVuit tree?, and ornamental 
plantations, from the selfish apprehension that they 
may never pluck the fruit, or enjoy the shade. The 
posterity of such persons suffer a virtual duinhoritonce 
from the short-sighted egotism of their parents. 

Possibly some are wishing to prevent an agita- 
tion of the subject, fearing an excitement in that direc- 
tion would operate to effect an over-production, thereby 
surcharging the markA, and cause a depression in 
ruling prices. What motives soever may influence 
others in withholding their experience from the unini- 
tiated, the writer of this will detail his amateur experi- 
ments, and hopes he may be the means of calling out 
others, if there be any, to do the same. Of the Patent 
Office Report for 1853, containing the article on willow 
alluded to, there were ordered to be printed for distri- 
bution, by Congress, 100,000 extra copies. Supposing 
nine-tenths of these to fall into the hands of political 
partisans who had no interest in reading them, it would 
leave 10,000 copies to be read, and of the readers, per- 
haps one in every ten might conclude to try at least 
one acre, which would make one thousand acres plant- 
ed of the osier. The above is the only bssis on which 
we could make an approximate estimate, however far 
from the truth it may prove. 

Early in the spring of 1854, I addressed different 
gentlemen, strangers to me, soliciting information oon- 
cerning the wilfow or osier. These persons politely res- 
ponded, and one of them had cuttings of the Salix 
Viminalis, which he would ftimish me at 915 per 
thousand, if ordered immediately. Another statement 
represented the Salix Vimlnalis as nearly worthless in 
this climate, though chiefly depended on in England 
for osiers. 

I was eventually fortunate enough to communicate 
with Dr. C. W. Grant of Newburgh, N. Y., a gentle- 
man whose courtesy and integrity I am happy on this 
occasion to commend. From him I learned, that after 
being disappointed in the S. Viminalis, as many 
Europeans had been before, and not willing to iuocnmb 
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u tbaj had ko the flnt attempt^ he had imported all , 
the fpeeiee he ooold hear of from Europe, amoaDiing 
to nearly a hondred kinds, and teited them, of which 
he had foimd the Saiix purpursa, S, triandriOf and 
S. Forfnana^ especially adapted to the hot son and dry 
summers of our climate, and more recently had dis- 
covered another aort thai promised to excel them all in 



I obtained of him oattings of the Purpurea and 
Triandria, and of the last mentioned species, which, 
as it came to me without a name, I propose, Ulo va- 
lerUc, to call Salix Grantianoy as Dr. Grant appears 
to have the credit of introducing it. In consequence 
of a flood, they were transferred from the express to 
the canals, and arrived the last of May, nearly four 
weeks later than was anticipated. My ground was 
upland, clayey loam, that had been cleared forty years, 
bat never plowed till the year before, and now trenched 
the depth of the spade blade. The cuttings were in- 
serted in the recentljr trenched soil, perpendicularly, 
leaving about two inches above ground, and in conside- 
ration of the late planting, and the unprecedented 
drought that followed, I considered myself fortunate 
that one-third even, barely survived the first season. 

The next year, 1855, a frost in June frose the tops of 
the shoots, then 6 inches loqg, of alt but the purpurea^ 
proving this variety more hardy than the other two. I 
had not cut the small growth of the year prevbus, 
Vhieh caused a bushy and scraggy appearance to this 
year's increase. They answered however, for sets, and 
in 1856 I extended my original plantation very con- 
siderably, and although that was another exceedingly 
dry summer, not one in a hundred of those I planted 
Hailed. The present year has been very propitious, and 
my "willow holt'' has assumed an exceedingly attrac- 
tive aspect, exhibiting a dense growth from eight to 
ten feet in height The Purpurea makes beautiful, 
lithe, slender rods, purplish, and of nearly a uniform 
thickness their whole length ; as many as forty in a 
stool, eight to ten feet in height, without a single side 
branch. For every purpose this is undoubtedly the 
most desirable variety. The main shoots of the Trian- 
dria are eight or nine feet high, and throw out many 
side branches, and taper more than the former one. It 
has a great number of smaller shoots of great tough- 
ness. Its rods are yellow, and extremely flexible, an- 
swering well for baskets and small work. It would 
yield a lajge amount of Osier where the soil is suffi- 
ciently wet, as it is more thirsty for moisture than the 
other two. Its abundance of side branches seem to 
be an objection on account of peeling and splitting. 

The third variety, which I choose to designate as 
Orantiana, is diiferent in its foliage, resembling that 
of the apple, from all the willows I have seen. This 
is unquestionably a very desirable willow. Its growth 
is extremely rufid, afibrding in a short JLime a mass 
of straight, upright, smooth, deep-green rods, from 
seven to ten feet high, so dense as to hide a grenadier, 
withdrawn but two yards within them. A field of it but 
one year and a half planted, exhibits a highly beauti- 
ftd and attractive view, with its uniform and even sur- 
face, and luxurious growth. As an oaier it will answer 
well for split work, and would probably yield more and 
succeed on a greater diversity of soils, than any other. 
It is being tested as a hedge plant for the prairies, and 
not may snocood. Cultivated as a tree, it is a 
aoquiiition. . To the lover of this most beautiful 




of all natural oljects — » tree — iu rapidity of growth, 
its upright and polished stem, its rounded and leafy 
head, its large, early and long remaining catkins, glit- 
tering in the sun in the spring, with all the colors of 
the rainbow, its erect and cleanly habit, render it an 
ornament not to be dispensed with, in group, or avenue, 
or lawn. 

From what experience I have attained, I am con- 
vinced that with either of the above sorts of willow, 
can easily be produced two tons to the acre, and there 
would no longer seem to be any excuse for importing 
this article, unless it were to enrich the Importer. 

There is little extant published on the culture of the 
willow. What I have been able to find was in a print- 
ed letter of Charles Downing, Esq., a circular by Mr. 
Colby, Vt., an article by Dr. Grant in a Michigan 
periodical, and one in each the Country Gentleman and 
Horticulturist 0. D. P. ZelienopUy Pa. 

■ • • m 

Improving Leaky OeUan. 

Messrs. Luthkr Tucker A Soh—As many persom 
have doubtless cellars into which water finds its w«y, 
in inconvenient quantities, frequently causing mucb 
damage, trouble, and loss with vegetables intended for 
family use in the spring, I will here present a plan 
which, though it will not cure entirely, will, if carried 
out, so much modify such difficulties that no further 
trouble will attend them than oarrying the water out 
of the cellar as It soaks into the place prepared for it 
I have adopted this plan in my own cellar, and the re- 
sult is a oontinualiv dry bottom therein. The plan con- 
sists of simply putting a drain around the sides of the 
cellar, nine inches or a foot below the surface, with 
leading drains with a sligfit fall to some point where it 
will be most convenient tp carry the water out from^ 
at which latter, sink a hole the sise and depth of a bar- 
rel, and stone it— or put in an old flour barrel with a 
few small holes bored in through the bottom and sides 
—but stoning is best The drains are made by putting 
two rows of small sUves, of two to four inches thick 
and wide, along the sides of each, (sUves of varying 
thickness should be correspondingly let down so as to 
leave a level top to each row,) leaving a water oourae 
the width of your hand between the rows— and cover- 
ing with old inch or half inch boards— oak if you have 
them, about nine or ten inches wide. Then put a lit- 
tle hay slightly twisted along each side, put on the mold 
and tread, and the drain is con*plete. A large cellar 
may be drained in this way in half a day— and the 
water coming in, in spring, all brought into the small 
or barrel well, through the dndns, and carried out as 
often as thero is a pailful accumulated, thus securing 
a dry bottom all over the eellar, by preventing the 
water raising withing nine inches or a foot of the sur- 
face thereof. Four or five barrowsf^ll of small stone 
properly put in, will drain a large cellar cheaply and 
effectively. Woodcock Clark. 

• • » 

Remedy tor Fleaa. 

Mbbsrs. Editors- J. B. W., in your paper of 17th 
September, asks for a remedy for fleas Nothing, I 
believe, but the Fronchman's powder will kill them ; 
but the following will keep them firom his bed : Take 
five or six pieces of camphor of the sise of a walnut ; 
tie them up separately m pieces of doth; take them 
to bed, placing them in different parts top and bottom, 
and I think he will sleep with less annoyance f^m the 
pests. 

I learned the above romedy many years ago when 
in Paris, where fleas abound. A Subscribxr. ^ 
maiea Plaiiu, Mom. 
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The Domtntque Fomrl. 

This common and well-known va- 
riety of our domestic fowl, there is 
good reason to belieTe, is old and 
distinct, though it is generally 
looked upon as a mere farm-yard 
fowl ; that it is the accidental result 
of promiscuous crossing ; hut there 
are several forms among the farm 
yard fowls, so called, that are seen 
to be repeated generation alter 
generation, the counterparts of 
which are to be met with, scattered 
here and there, over the whole 
country. Thoy are a beautiful fowl, 
when well selected and carefully 
bred. They are distinguished as 
Dominique by their markings and 
their color, which is generally con- 
sidered an indication of hardihood 
tfnd fecundity. They are by some 
called " Hawk-colored fowls," from 
thoir strong resemblance in color to 
the birds of that name. In Eng- 
land they are usually called " Cuc- 
koo fowls," from the fancied re- 
semblance of their plumage to the 
feathers on the Cuckoo's breast. 

We seldom see bad hens of this 
variety, and take them "all-in-all," 
we do not hesitate in pronouncbg 
them one of the best and most pro- 
fitable fowls ; being hardy, good layers, careful nur- 
ses, and affording exeellent eggs, and the quality of 
their flesh highly esteemed. The hens are not large, 
bat plump and full breasted. The eggs average 
about two ounoes Bach are white, and of porcelain 
whiteness. * 

The prevailing and true color of the Dominique fowl 
is a lightish ground, barred croMwise, and softly shaded 
with a slaty-blue, as indicated in the portrait of the 
oock figured at the head of this article. The comb is 
rariable, some being single, while others are double — 
most however are single. The iris, bright orange; 
feet, legs, and bill, bright yellow ; and some light flesh- 
color. We prefer the yellow legs and bill, and con- 
sider them well worthy of promotion in the poultry- 
yard. A flock of forty or fifty of these fowls, make a 
beautiful show, either in a yard or running at large. 
In a late visit to a gentleman's seat on Staten Island, 
we had the pleasure of seeing a yard of Dominique 
fowls, and we were delighted with their appearance, so 
healthy looking and so uniform in color and form. He 
assured us they had furnished him with abundance of 
the best of eggs during the year. C. N. Bexent. 

Springsidef Nov.f 1857. 

1 Mfc I 
^ Proflta of Bntter JUaktngf. 

Eds. Co. Qknt. — As your paper is open for results 
and profits, I send yon the results of four cows, milked 
by me this summer. Calved from April 10th to 20th — 
were fed two quarts oat meal from first of April till 
turned out to grass, which was about the firet of June. 
Their pasture through the summer was rather short- 
were fed a few pumpkins through the fall, and stabled 
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THE DOMIKIQUE TOWL. 

all stormy nights, which must be done if 70a want 
milk from them in the winter. 

Na 1, about one-fourth Devon, remainder natlra 

No. 2, native. 

No. 3, half Durham, and half native. 

No. 4, do. da da do. 

Butter sold, 600 Iba, at 19J c $117.00 

Used In famUy 200 »«., at 19jc, 3».aO 

Pork fntted on milk, 424 »«., at 6^ Sasa 

Four Calves, at $6, 30,00 

Keeping cows, at f25, tUOOO 

190,32 

I calculated the cost of keeping the cows last year 
at tlOO, which I think will pay the trouble pretty weEJ, 
and give a good price for keeping. 

I hope that persons giving their results, from oo^r^ or 
any other stock, will be more particular about giving 
the expenses, which will give readers a little better 
chance to judge for themselvee of the profits. J- X. 
Curtis. Chenango Co.^ N. Y. 
• •• 

Good Lai^bs. — I send you the weight of three ewa 
lambs. I weighed on the third day of Nov. inst, three 
of my ewe lambs. They weighed as follows : 163 Ibi , 
142 lbs., 140 lbs.— the throe weighing 445 lbs. These 
lambs were nearly seven months old when weigh eJ i 
they were dropped in the. month of April last They 
are of the Leicester breed, got by my imported buck, 
and are pronounced by good judges that have seen 
them, to be the best Iambs that they have ever seen of 
their age. I think one of them as good a lamb as there 
is in America. I will give $60 for as good a one. Eira 
RiMOER Lyons, N.Y. [What was the 50 cents^ con- 
tained in the letter with the above, for?] 
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Improvements in School ArohiUotnre. 

There U no pofnt on which a greater mistake <• made, by thoee haTing in eharge the school affairs of dittricta 
the whole country OTor, than in neglecting to render •cfaool-buildings comfortable and attractiye. Wo ha?e seen 
district school-housee in the country,— where one would think there was no need of economy in land, and that 
the shade of the green trees was abundant 
enough to be had for the seeking— eet down 
at the Junction of two sandy road«, without 
eren a bush in sight, and scarce a blade of 
ftrasfl, — a rickotty shanty like structure, pla- 
ced so high on blocks that you could see the 
day-light under as well as above and on 
every side of it — in fact put up, one would 
infer, just where the winds would be surest 
to penetrate its crevices in winter, and the 
summer sun beat the fiercest on Its unpro- 
tected ddes, as well as made aa ugly as pos- 
sible throughout exterior and interior. 

The Teacher* has been publishing some 
good suggestions on the subject of School LI 
Arohitecture, accompanied by plans and de- 
signs. By the courtesy of Mr. Cruikshakk 
we are enabled to present above one of these 
designs from the November number. This 
house will seat 144 pupils. Scale, one-six- 
teenth of an inch to the fisot. The dotted 
line in the oenter represents a sliding door, 
hung with weights and pulleys, and sliding 
upward to the top of the room. A partition 
in the attic separates the rooms, and receives 




New-York Tsichkr : A Monthly Periodical, de- 
the cause of Qerieral £dacatlon and to the Eleva- 

the Teacher** Profession. Albany : Jamvs Crdik* 

66 State street. 




this door as it slides up towards the point of the roof 
The sliding door may be constructed so as to serve 
a blackboard on each side. It may here be remarked, 
that for smaller plans, with a single room, the 
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•eating here g^ren may be adopted, and if desirable 
the elevation may be plain. It should, however, al- 
ways be substantial, and of the best material and 
workmanship. 

IVe also oopy the following remarks, in which the 
importance of the subject is by no means exaggerated : 

" Whatever may seem to argue to the contrary, in 
individual instances, it is doubtless true as a general 
thing, that a careless indifference on the part of any 
community, on the subject of popular education, finds 
its truest type in the character and condition of the 
school house. An intelligent and commendable seal in 
the interests of popular culture, will show itself in 
practical efforts to improve and beautify the temples 
of instruction, and rear up fitting monuments to public 
intelligence and public taste. Nor this alone. It need 
not be argued, that, in educating the children, the si- 
lent influences of taste, beauty, loveliness, enstamp 
themselves npon the charaoter>~that like the sunlight 
and the dew, and the balmy air, they beautify and 
fertilise all that comes within the circle of their infla- 
ence. Too much care cannot be exercised in making 
^nr school rooms pleasant, healthful, and beautiful. 
The open fields in the gladsome summer time, with 
their wealth of hill and dale, green shady groves and 
singmg birds, waving grain and fragrant air, are too 
fair a paradise to be exchanged -for the pandemonium 
of a wretched filthy hovel, on the barren hill side, by 
the dusty street, unprotected from the scorching sun or 
the winter blast, or on the margin of a fetid marsh, 
enhaling its deadly miasma. No wonder that free, 
joyous childhood, will not be despoiled of its birthright, 
to pine away in the dreary monotony of such a prison. 
If children are expected to make improvement in their 
studies, the school room where they spend their hap- 
piest years must be made attractive. A moment's 
consideration of this subject, in all its bearings of ex- 
pense, utility, health, will suffice to show that if, does 
not pay to neglect these important interests. 
• • • 
. Covered Barn -Yards. 

Mebsbs. Editobs— I have within a few days visited 
the farm of S. B. Atwood in Watertown, where his 
barn-yard is completely shedded over. Is this the best 
way 1 It hit mj taste exactly, and as I intend to build 
a new underground bam, I would like your opinion, or 
that of some of your correspondents, on the subject. 

I have also a clover mill, shingle mill, and thresher, 
all driven by water-power, and I would inquire which 
is the best and most profitable way to dispose of the 
chaff— to let It rot in the heap, or to cart it to the barn- 
yard, and whether sawdust would be a help to it or 
notl Charles Blobs. Bethiem, Ct. 

It is generally best to have manure yards covered — 
depending, however, on circumstances. If there is too 
much water falling on the yard, it must of course prove 
detrimental, hj carrying off liquid manure, to say 
nothing of the moonvenience of surplus water. On the 
oontr4rv. if there is a large amount of straw and other 
vegetable matter to be worked down, a cover may keep 
it too dry. Again, a cover may be of little use, if the 
drippings of the eaves, and other surplus water, are 
permitted to flow the yard. Observation will readily 
show any farmer whether excessive water is wasting 
his liquid manure, or whether his vegetable materials 
are too dry to rot and ferment properly, and to act ac- 
cordingly. There is no doubt that the best manure is 
made where thereis jus€%noughof solid material add- 
ed to absorb all the liquid portions from animals, with- 
out any addition of water from rains— and this liqnid 
portton is larger than is generally supposed ; hence the 
more common error is in not adding enough straw, chaff, 
dried muck, Ao., and in all such cases, a shed is bene- 
ficial. 

The best way by far to use the ohaff, is to use it as 
an absorbent for liquid manure, by carting it to the 
barn-yard, in a dry state. 




Draining Swamps. 

Mks&rs. Editors— Will it probably pay to drain a 
swamp with a surface of muck from 12 to 18 inches 
deep— sandy subsoil, and pretty well filled with stumps 
and roots, and quite wet. The adjoining land «b worth 
from 975 to 8100 per acre. 

My soil is a sandy loam about eight inches deep — 
subsoil yellow sand, not leachy. In what mode can I 
most speedily, (having due regard to economy,) by 
bringing up tho subsoil and manuring, make a soil two 
feet deep. Can it be well done in a year or two, and 
with how much manure to the acre. Subscuibbe. 
Saratoga Springs, Nov. 7, 1857. 

We should think the soil described by our correspon- 
dent is of just the right character to yield a large pro- 
fit by draining — the subsoil forming a good solid bottom^ 
for the tue. 

We cannot judge the amount of labor and manure 
to make a good soil, not being acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the materials ; but it is probable that ^after 
thorough draining, by the use of the subsoil plow and 
then of the double Michigan, a good depth could be 
attained, and a proper proportion of hard soil be mixed 
with the muck, to produce fine crops. A few loads of 
leached ashes per acre, and a moderate dressing of yard 
manure, say 25 to 40 loads, would probably give very 

fine crops. 

• • • 

Transplanting Trees. 

Mbsbbs. Editors— In a few weeks I intend putting 
out a lot of trees. I am at a loss to know whether it 
is best to deprive the young trees, before setting them 
out, of all the small rootlets or fibres which adhere to 
the main roots, which I have seen recommended in the 
" Ohio Valley Farmer," or whether to plant the trees 
as they have been taken from the nursery, with all the 
fibrescand roots on, with the exception of those that are 
bruised. You or any of your subecriber's advice in 
the matter, will much oblige a new beginner of fruit 
culture. C. F. Cincinnati^ Not. 6, 1657. 

It may be laid down as a universal rule, that the 
grater the amount of uninjured roots that can be 
transferred from one place to another, in transplanting, 
the better. If aU the roots and fibres can be placed in 
the new position, precisely as they stood before, and 
without drying in the air, the tree would not only be 
uninjured, but unchecked in growth. Where, however, 
the young fibres have been much exposed, dried, and 
killed, they are of no value, and would be better cut 
off, the larger roots sending out new fibres to replace 
them. It is, however, safer to let them remain unless 
badly injured, but care should be taken to spread 
them out well, and fill earth well in among them. It 
is only where they cause interaticea in careless setting 
out, that they prove prejudicial 

• • • 

To Harden Lard for Candlea. 

For 12 lbs. lard, Uke 1 lb. alum and 1 do. of salt- 
petre—dissolve the alum and saltpetre in a little water 
— mix the lard and water, or put them together over 
a fire, and boil till the water is all boiled ent It must 
be stirred while boiling to get the alum and saltpetre 
well mixed with the lard. There will be some sedi- 
ment at the bottom. 

For tallow I should think one-third the above would 
be a plenty to harden the softest tallow ; but any 
can tell by trying a UUle at first If that 
enough, add more. C. F. W. Vnion MUia, la. 
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Importaaoo of Good TnasplanUng. 

A oorr«8pondent of the Genesee Farmer states that 
he prooared twenty drj and shrivelled peach trees last 
sprinf^, of a nurseryman who had dug them up early 
in spring and heeled them in, and being " onlls " had 
remained unsold. They were set out about the time 
that peaeh trees in the narsery row were coming out 
in fall leaf. They were treated in the following man- 
ner : The bruised roots were pruned off, the tope close- 
ly shortened in, so that they might correspond with the 
reduced roots. They were carefully set in holes made 
about two feet across and eight inches deep. The earth 
was well filled in among the interstices, settling it with 
water poured in. They were then freely mulched with 
strawy manure. Every one lived and made " an ex- 
traordinary growth," while one in the snme rows treat- 
ed in the common manner (which we suppose means 
unshortened and nnmulched,) did not live through half 
the summer. 

The peach tree, more than any other, needs vtry free 
shortening back in setting out We have succ«ede<l 
better with trees three or four years from the bud, or 
twice the ordinary site, than with one year trees with- 
out this treatment, "^hero is no other tree, that is more 
sensibly affected with good q/?er culture— for example, 
after being set well, give it mellow cultivation the same 
sesuon throughout, (or mulch it heavily with coarse 
manure,) and it will send out shoots about three feet 
loDg. Give it no cultivation or mulching, nor shorten- 
ing back, and lot the earth become hard and grown up 
with weeds, and the shoots will not be more than three 
inches long. This experiment is worth trying by any 
one who doubts it, on alternate trees in a row, or on 
alternate rows. We are willing to let any one who 
prefers or practices the old system of neglect, select 
from any nursery the finest peaeh trees that ever grew, 
and give them his favorite treatment for two years ; 
and we will take the poorest " culls ** that were ever 
discorded as worthless, if they only have life in them ; 
and we will agree to beat him two -fold by means of 
the best management already mentioned. We speak 
from actual experiment. 

• ♦ • 

N'otions In Hortioultttre. 

Sulphur ron Blight. — It has been lately asserted 
that sulphur inserted into an auger hole in a pear tree 
and plugged in, will arrest blight. We have no doubt 
the blight ceased after the plugging, and no less doubt 
that it would have ceased just as soon if the operation 
had been omited. 

Salt and Grubs. — The statement is occasionally re- 
published that a few bushels of salt per acre will drive 
out all larvae and especially grubs — and it was once 
asserted that a ring of salt placed around a cabbage 
plant would protect it completely. We tried this ; but 
the grubs crossed the line and eat the plants, and then 
reposed themselves on the salt or elsewhere with evi- 
dent indifference. 

Live roR THE Curculio. — We perceive that this 
remedy is still recommended by some. Its very tho- 
rough application was made a few years since on four 
nectarine trees — which were carefully syringed with 
thin whitewash after every light rain, heavy dew, or 
ehaflng of the leaves, which took off the lime, at a cost 
greater than any continued jarring on sheets ! The 



suooess was co great that one tree bore no less than six 
nectarines — only, however on a tree that had a calf 
tied to it, and which kept up a constant stirring and 
jarring. 

» • • - 

Report of VariouB Experiments. 

I soaked some carrot seed in a solution of salt-petre 
water six hours before planting, but a>uld see no dif- 
ference in the crops frum seed planted in the usual way. 

Dug six trenches for carrots sixteen inches deep — put 
some salt at the bottom of the trench, covered up the 
trench again from the next digging — sowed the seed 
after rolling it in plaster, half an inch deep, and six 
inches from plant to plant, the trenches being twelve 
inches apart No manure' applied with the carrots. 
Well satisfied with the produce, some of the cftnots 
being twelve inches long and at the top seven inches 
round. 

Trenched some more land for mangold wurxel, re- 
ceived from Mr. Sillbtt, Eelsale, Engl.ind. These re- 
ceived the same treatment as the carrots, with this dif- 
ference that the plants were eighteen inches apart, and 
planted one inch deep—produoe excellent, some of the 
plants weighing over six pounds. 

Sowed p^rae Kohl Rabi seed In June, sent me 
by James Levksqub, Island of Jersey. Manured 
with horse and hen manure — turned under the 
manure with my.digging fbrk eight inches deep— put 
the seeds in a hill one inch deep, the hills two and a 
half feet apart each way. My neighbors' chickens de- 
voured most of the plants as they came up. The few 
that are left, are this day as large as my hat, and still 
growing. Boiled two of them to-day for my pig, who 
seems to relish them better than either potatoes, cab- 
bage or mangold wurxel. 

My wife has been my gardener this year, and I am 
happy to say I want no better help. 

The Indian com around here is but a poor crop, ow- 
ing to the wetness of the season. I should like to hear 
from some of your Com Kings, how to grow a good 
crop of corn in ordinary seasons, 

I think, Messrs. Editors, it would confer a favor on 
many of the readers of your valuable paper, if all those 
who have been experimenting this year, would take to 
the plan of Levi Bartlbtt of N. H., G. Howatt of 
N. J., and Mr. Lbvbsque— that is, state what kind of 
manure was used when their land was plowed, what 
depth the seed was planted, and what distance apart 
from plant to plant P. Sidebotham. Valley Palls* 

• • • 

Cure for Rtienmaiisiu. 

Rbspbctei) Editors — I send you a recipe which I 
have taken from a Southern paper, as follows : 
1 ox. oil Rosemary, 
'1 ox. oil Gloves, 
1 ox. oil Origanum, 
1 ox. Spirits Turpentine, 
1 ox. Spirits Ammonia, 
I ox. Tincture Cantharides 
1 ox. AloohoL 

Mix in a light glass-stopper bottle, and shake up 
when used. Heat a saucer on embers, pour a little in 
the saucer, and rub it on the part affected, with the 
hand, previously warmed by the fire, so as to encourage 
absorption. 

The above is said to be very good for siek headache. 
Mablon Pickett. N. C. 
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Houses for Growrlng Vegetables in IVinter. 

Very likely the above title looka something like a 
"»«tt" to many of our readers, a part of Trhom per- 
haps have hardly ever been in a green-house or vinery, 
let alone a hotue for the growth of vegetables in win- 
ter. Yet, if we mbtake not, the time will come when 
all places of any considerable pretensions to a well 
kept garden, with one or more permanent hands besides 
the gardener to attend to the details, will have a house 
exclusively for the growth of vegetables in winter. In 
Enropean countries the thing is quite common, and 
has been many years, and we see no reason why it 
should not be so here, among those whose means allow 
them to expend a portion in supplying real delicacies 
for the table. In many parts of -Europe, Brocoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, good cabbage, greens, and always kale, 
are constantly cut through the entire winter. 

Very likely this may strike those unacquainted with 
this branch of gardening unfavorably, from apparent 
want of breadth enough to ftimish any considerable 
quantity. But such crops as are best suited for pro- 
duction in this way, can be had in greater abundance 
than the arrangement would seem to warrant ; more 
depending on the skill of the gardener in the proper 
sowing and distribution of his crops, than actual 
breadth of land. 

In most CBMS, houses for this purpose would be bet- 
ter away from the ornamental department entirely, 
and placed contiguous to the culinary department where 
they properly belong, simply because they require to 
be extremely low, and as much under ground as cir- 
cumstances will admit of, and if all exposed parts of 
the structure but the roof are well banked up in win- 
ter with manure, so much the better, because so much 
the less artificial heat is needed — ^a point of the utmost 
importance to complete success. 

If, then, we decide upon building it slightly away 
from the omamental'part, we can well afford to be less ' 
particular in building, and something in the way of 
the engraving above will answer us, which, it will be 
remembered, is that of a cheap little pit or green -house 
erected by Mr. Dingwall, and which appeared last year 
in the pages of the Co. Qent, mainly to show that^y 
ftti wcs hwU for about mit hundred and tweniy-Jive 
doUarSf a not very large sum as first outlay for a place 
that will, as we intend to show before closing this arti- 
cle, famish a large quantity of valuable young vegeta- 
bles for winter consumption. 

However, we would not urge by any means simply a 
cheap bouse to those whose means afford them to do 
everything well, as it is notorious that the extraordi- 
nary trial wood is put to in the damp atmosphere and 
Snoessant condensation going on in structures of this 
description, very soon causes it to decay, and henoe 




stone or brick is better for the back, firoat, and end, 
than double boards with saw-dust between them, as 
shown in the engraving. 

A house, built after this plan, might be made at 
least 75 feet long, and all heated by one flue, if the 
end opposite the furnace was built some two feet high- 
er, by which means a distribution of heat takes place, 
as pointed out some time since in this paper. 

On the back g, could be forced in splendid condition, 
rhubarb, sea-kale, and asparagus, these vegetables 
growing finely where the light is not quite so powerflil. 
A few late cauliflowers or brocoli, if laid in here would 
aliM) turn in famously during winter. 

The front, of course, would be occupied with radish- 
es in succession, the same of lettuce, the various kinds 
of cress, and as the days begin to lengthen, quantities 
of early tomatoes, sown and potted into separate pots, 
to obtain large plants, a light or two of early lettuce, 
cabbage, cauliflowers, and even peas and beans, could 
be forwarded, ready to plant out as soon as the winter 
passed away. 

Nor would the expert gardener stop here, but even 
got in a crop of bush beans, and the dwarf varieties 
of peas fit for the table, before thv blasts of winter had 
fairly taken its leave. 

AU we can say in conclusion to those who have the 
means to do so, is, try it ; our word for it, after a trial 
of rhubarb, sea- kale, and asparagus, at or soon after 
New- Yean, with plenty of the best of lettuce, radish- 
es, and other salads the entire winter, you will be long 
before you are willing to give up the same again for 
a return to the best of winter-stored vegetables only. 
BtacriptUm fff Wood CtU. 

The front a, is 3 feet 6 inches high, the back 6, 4 
feet, boarded on each side, the center filled with saw- 
dust. The highest point in the roof is 6 feet 6 inches, 
along which runs a meeting rail, c, supported by up- 
rights at the distance of 6 or 10 feet apart. On this 
rail rests the rafters d, made of 2 by 3 stuff*; the sash 
in one length made with glass 6 by 8. The back roof 
e, is nothing more than inch boards, battened over the 
joints to be water-tight The back g, has the soil left 
in. i^is the flue, which would be better yet replaced 
with hot water pipes up the walks, as then the front 
might have the soil left in abo, an admirable sorange- 
ment for growing vegetables. Edoak Sardxbs. 

- • • m 

Cutting and Freaerving Grafts. 

• When is the best time to cut grafts, and which is the 
best way to preserve them 1 W. H. 0. MiddUburyt 
ItuL 

They may be cut at any time during winter, or 
even before, if growth has ceased. We have preserved 
late summer-cut buds, which had matured wall, till the 
following spring, and used them sucoeesfnUy as grafts. 
Such kinds as are liable to be injured by the cold of 
winter, should be cut late in autnnm, or before the 
usual advent of the severest days. 

For preserving them we prefer to place them in suc- 
cessive layers of damp moss — the grails being previ- 
ously tied in smaU bundles, and each sort carefully and 
distinctly labelled. Damp sand (not wet) answers a 
good purpose. In either case, they may be laid in 
boxes in a cellar. 

Another, and a good way, is to fasten them 
open at top, without any paeking, and then buy 
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box, gntiM uid sll, iiiT«rtod, on ft dry spot. The earth 
preaenrea their moistare, but doee not touch them. 

Substitutes for Hay. 

Having cloeed up the work of one season, m^ thonghtsi 
oocaeionally stretch forward to surrey and plan the 
work of the ensuing one. Among other things which 
I already see must be attended to, one is the prodding 
of more fodder than I am likely to get from my mea- 
dows, com and grainflelds. In talking with neighbors 
aa to what would be the best way of providing a suf- 
ficient supply of fodder for my stock, as my hay must 
come short by one half, I find quito a variety of opin- 
ion ; and being without experience in providing for 
any such emeigency, I am somewhat at a loss to de- 
termine which o^lhe ways pmposed would be but on 
tht whole* Perhaps some of your readers may have 
been in similar need of a substitute for hay, and may 
have learned from experience some lesson which, if 
communicated, might save me and many others from 
going to that proverbially *' dear school." One neigh- 
bor thinks he would sow oom for fodder ; another would 
prefer millet; another thinks sorghum stalks, cut when 
small, would yield two crops in one season fit fur hay ; 
another would advise raising roots of different kinds, 
and so on. One is very positive that I cannot do bet- 
tor than to cut some acres of oats while yet considera* 
bly greon, and make fodder of thw wUhout threshing 
He says that horses will eat the straw of oats, cut while 
in a milky or soft doughy state, iu preference to hay, 
and that while Uie grain will be worth but little less 
than if allowed to stand until fully ripe, the »trav will 
be worth a great deal more. As the oats will not shell 
out, they may be fed aa one would feed hay. But this 
would scarcely answer but for horses ; and besides the 
yield of foddeaper acre would not probably exceed one 
ton, (see Cuitivator for 1866, p. 64,) while I might get 
two or three times that weight of fodder from millet or 
com sown for that purpose. Moreover, if 400 lbs. of 
carrots, parsnips or beets are equal in nutritive power 
to 100 Ibe. of hay or 100 lbs. of oats cut green, then I 
oould raise, »t the rato of 600 bushels per acre, a more 
economical substituto for hay in such roots, than in oats 
as above proposed. How much more it would cost to 
cnltivato a substituto in the form of roots, and how 
much more it would cost to out, slice, and prepare them 
for the use of stock, I cannot determbe for want of 
experience. 

In regard to the substituto for hay which may be 
found in rye or other good straw, cut up fine and mix- 
ed with meal, I would like to be furnished with data 
for estimating the expense of this mode of feeding, 
supposing that the work of cutting, mixing, and put- 
ting the mixture into the feeding boxes were to be paid 
for at the rato of ten cents an hour. 

As such information as I ask for, with a statement of 
the expense of raising and preparing each substitute 
proposed, will take up a few hours of the time of any 
one who performs the work of presenting various sub- 
stitutes, and their respective merits and cost, in a tho- 
rough manner, and as I and many others may be ma- 
teri.nlly benefited by such information, I herewith place 
in the hands of the Editors of this paper one dollar, as 
my contribution towards compensating the individual 
who shall send in the best e6say on the subject. Let 
a committee decide which is the best ; and let others 
interested contribute to raise the premium to ton or 
twenty doilara. A. B. Reymolds. 




AnswsT to J. £. W.— Foil Eva 

jilxssRS. EniTons— J. £. W. (p. 353) wishes to know 
what ails his friend's valuable mare. I have no doubt 
he will find the spine is diseased, and no remedy for 
her case. The difficulty will increase, and the motion 
in tL« hind part of the body will be like a sled drawn 
by a rope on level ground. YThen she (or the spine) 
becomes so diseased that ^he cannot get up alone, she 
may be forced, when up, into a fast trot^ and move off 
well. When she is slacked into a walk again, the hind 
feet will reel about till she falls, or rather sits down. 
I hod a very valuable horse once similarly affected, 
and when he had been for several months unable to 
get up alone, a regiment of troop was passing near 
where he lay. The band began to play, the horse 
sprang' up and pranced around several minutes, to ap- 
))earance as well as ever. As soon as the excitement 
subsided, he sat down. His beo^th appeared good ; 
would eat as well aa ever, and kept in good flesh. Af- 
ter using every means I could hear of for his recovery, 
for eighteen months, I had him killed. The more I 
tried to cure him, the worse he grew. The cause of 
his disease I attributed to his being rode with a crup- 
per to keep the saSdle from hurting the withers ; the 
weight of the man came too much upon the loins ; the 
horse was turned to pasture after a hard day's ride, 
and the night was rather cold, and I suppoeed he took 
cold. 

As I have began about horses, and having read some 
remarks in the past numbers of the Co. Gent., respect- 
ing poll-evil, I will give yon a statement of an opera- 
tion I had performed upon a four year-old mare to cure 
the poll-evil in her ears. 

When this mare was not over ten weeks old, I dia- 
covered a small quantity of matter running ttom the 
edge of each ear, about half-way from the bottom to 
the lip of the ear. I examined the ear and found a 
very small hole through the skin, al>ottt the size of a 
common knitting-needle. This continued with little 
alteration till she was four years old. When driving 
the mare a man came to me and said I musteure those 
running ears or I should lose my mare. I remarked 
I could discover no injury from those ears, except that 
the matter discharged would stick to the hair, and that 
would seldom be noticed. He said it would terminate 
in a poot'cvil. I laughed at the idea of a horse dying 
with the pool-evil on the ear. He satisfied me he was 
right, and he recommended the application of Itmar 
eaustiCf to eat out the tube. I adopted a more speedy, 
and I think cheaper and less painful course. I had to 
oast the mare to examine the ear. I found a knitting- 
needle could be run down toward the head more than 
an inch in length, just under the skin. The operator 
ran a wire into the hole, and then ripped the skin on 
the edge of the ear. I took out a sack near or quito 1^ 
inch in length and nearly a fourth of an inch in diame* 
ter. This sack oontoined matter. After tokingout 
this sack from each ear, the skin was cloeed with two 
or three stitohes, and in a few days the ears were heal- 
ed, and no signs of poll-evil in the ears have appeared 
yet, now over three years. I have known two cases of 
the same disease since mine. The same course was 
adopted with the same success. No doubt lunar caus- 
tic would answer* but the application must be made 
more than once, and few horses will permit their ears 
to be thus handled, and casting is necessary. J. S. 
Pbttiboks. Bennington Co., Vt, 
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InqviriM and Answen. 

COLORBD PRIKTS OF FrUITS. — Wh«ra COO I get 

twenty or thirty color«d plates of leadiog yarietiei of 
the applo and pear 1 u. m. [Proonre *' The Frnits of 
America, by 0. M. Hovey, containing colored plates of 
the choicest varieties ooltivated in the United Stakes." 
Two vols, of this work, have been completed, contain- 
ing 46 plates each, delineating 96 varieties of fniits— 
price, extra binding, $30. If you do not wish the fall 
work, yon can probably get a portion of it in nnmbers 
— four plates to a number, at fl each. Address Hovey 
A Go^ Merchant's Row, Boston. 

Obapes from Sebd— Cbildb' Sopxu Gbapb.— 
Will yon inform me through the columns of the Conn- 
try Gentleman, the mode of propagating grapes from 
seed, and also of the merits of " Childs' Superb Qrape 1" 
R. V. B. Bufalo, [Wash the pulp and plant the seeds 
the same as apple seeds, in a good rich mould. We 
have never had an opportunity of examining Childs' 
Superb grape but once ; it is a very large, fine, and 
light colored yariety, raised at Utiea, doubtless from 
seeds of some exotic variety, as it possesses the foreign 
characteristics. We are informed that it has been 
grown without glass, but we should think its foreign 
peculiarities would require glass for its permanent suo- 
oess.] 

YxLLow Locust. — I have just sown a piece of land 
with Yellow Loeust. I planted the seeds in rows, oov- 
ering them but very lightly ; the seeds were planted 
Oct 24, and were not scalded. I could not find any 
one who knew what time of year they should be sown, 
and having a few aere* more which I wish to put to 
the same use, if you will'fell me when to sow the seeds, 
as well as give me any other advice, you will oblige 
S. L. S. Guilford Center^ Vt. [The seeds already 
planted will not probably grow. They must not only 
be scalded, but awoUtn. In pouring hot water on a 
quart of the seeds, and allowing those to cool and stand 
several hours, only a part will swell— these must be 
picked out and planted an Inch deep— deeper in light soil, 
shallower in heavy soil The rest are snoeessively snb> 
jected to the same process, till all are swolled. They 
must be prepared and planted in spring, and would 
probably decay if done in autumn. Those not swollen 
remain in the soil without change for many years ] 

In QViBT. — A friend having a yaluable mare, which, 
from some cause, is entirely useless, wishes to know 
what ails her, and how to remedy the ailment. She 
has lost the proper use of her hind legs. The difficul- 
ty seems to be principally situated about the loins. 
Will you or some of your correspondents answer this 1 
J. E. W. New Rom, IruL, Nov. 14, 1867. 

Sugar from Chutrsb Sugar Gavr. — I planted about 
fifteen rods of ground with Chinese sugar cane, about 
the middle of May. It has proved better than I an- 
ticipated. I have made almost a barrel of most ex- 
cellent syrup. Will you, or some one, inform me how 
it can be made Into sugar? A. Raymond. Conn. 
[Sugar, it is said, has been made from it, but we have 
seen no reliable directions for aooomplisbing the object. 
It was stated last spring, by an Illinois correspondent 
of this paper, that Mr. Wm. H. Bslchbr, the principal 
of a large sugar-refining establishment at St Louis, 
was making preparations to test the question as to 




whether marketable sugar eonld be*mada fhnn the 
Chinese sugarcane; and it would appear from a letter 
from Mr. Belcher, recently pnblisfaed in the western pa- 
persjthat he ** has not succeeded in granulating it^" and 
" very much fears that it will prove a failare so &r as 
sugar making is ooncemed." Mr. Belcher adds — " A 
Louisiana sugar planter made this season, some seven- 
ty. five barrels of the Chinese csne sy mp. I hare seen 
his report ; he could not granulate ; and some barrels 
of this syrup from Louuiana came to the market The 
color was good, but the taste slightly acid— not so 
sweet as the syrup or molasses of the sugar cane — and 
I am under the impression that it would ferment rapid- 
ly in warm weather.*' 

Easter Brurrr and Clairgeau. Pkars. — Is the 
Easter Beurre pear worth culUvating to any extant 
on the pear stock 1 Is Beurre Clairgeau hardy and 
productive on the pear root! Wm. McKihlbt. [The 
Easter Beurre is best on quince stock — we would not 
recommend it grown on the pear. We think experi- 
ence is not yet sufficient to determine the ralue of the 
Clairgeau on pear, but would like the experience of 
our correspondents.] ■ 

Leather Chips as a Manure— Pxabodt's Straw- 
berry, Ac— Will you please inform me tbroogh the 
columns of the Country Gentleman, whether clippings 
of leather, the refuse of shoemakers' and harness ma- 
ker's shops, are of any value as a manure, and if so, 
how they should be usedl Also where plants of Pea- 
body's new strawberry may be had, and whether Britk- 
le's Orange Raspberry will stand the winter in New- 
Jersey without protection 1 A. R. Red Bank, New- 
Jersey. [We know of no experiment that has been 
made with the clippings of leather as a manure. 
Skins, before tanning, would form one of the most pow- 
erful fertilisers, but their change from an easily decay- 
ing and soluble animal substance to an insoluble com- 
pound with tannic acid, giving them their ralne by 
rendering them impermeable to water, most necessari- 
ly greatly reduce their ralue as a manure. Still, if 
plowed into the soil, fhe slow decomposition of the 
clippings may be of some value to growing plants dur- 
ing a term of years. 

Peabody's Strawberry is offered for sale by J. M. 
Thorburk a Co., of New- York. Brinckle*e Orange 
Raspberry will prove perfectly hardy in New-Jersey.] 

Transplanting Tulip Treks.— Can I safely trans- 
plant, with a ball of frosen earth, a tulip tree, 20 feet 
high and 6 inches in diameter 1 and how large must the 
ball of earth be 1 T. M. N. Spuyten BuyvU, N 7*. 
[The tulip tree has long roots, with few fibres, and 
Is therefore unusually difficult to transplant If the 
above is a tree from the woods, the removal would 
probably result in failure — at bestut would chock the 
growth much for several years. If a cultivated tree, 
the risk would be less— but in either case, it would be 
better in every respect to take younger trees.] 

Mowing Machines.— I would like to be bformed 
through the columns of the Co. Gent, or otherwise, 
whose mowing machines, at the trial at Syracuse, drew 
the several prises. Also, how or where I may get in- 
formation of all the particulars of all the different ma- 
chines, as to draft, side-draft, difiTerence of construc- 
tion, prices, Ac. I had supposed that perhaps the 
Judges or others might publish, or cause to be publish- 
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•d, a pamphlet^Ting fall pArticnlarif though I hay« 
seen no statement to thai effect. £. L. R. Ada, Mich. 
[When the prises for Beapen, tried at Syracuse, were 
daclared at Louiaville, it wa« understood that the 
judges bad not been able to come to a decision in regard 
to the mowing machine. Whether they hare since 
come to an agreement, we have not learned. When 
their report is published, it will, we presume, furnish 
the information desired by our correspondent ] 

A Sample op Sosoho Sugar. — Eds. Country Oert" 
Ueman^l see many inquiries al>out the making of 
sugar from Chinese Sugar Cane, and if it can be made, 
&o. I send yon a specimen of some manufactured by 
my neighbor, Geo. '.Pelton, Esq. Mr. P.'s process of 
husking can be given some future time if desirable, and 
- if you have a better sample please inform na through 
your valuable paper. Lucius Holcomb. TrumhhdlCo, 
Ohio. [The sample sent is a moist, ratber pleasantly- 
flavored sugar, lighter in color than moeh of the maple 
sugar sold, and we should think less objectionable for 
peculiarity of taste than the ordinary unrefined cane 
sugar. We shall be glad to receive at an early day the 
proposed details of its manufacture, including cost, Ac., 

Ac] 

Plabting Peach Stokbs.— In the Country Gentle- 
man of October I notice that T. B. M. wishes to know 
how to plant peach stones. My way is to plant them 
in a bed of light soil, with coal ashes or sand mixed 
with it, so that they will freeze and thaw through the 
winter. In the spring when they come up, plant them 
out like cabbage in rows, and bad the same year. They 
always do well here when treated in this manner, and 
some eren get on so well that they get too large for 
budding when the proper season arrives. £. B. Ca- 

rondeltt^ Mo. 

Bbm SDY FOR Horses Throwing their Tails Over 
THB Rbihs.— Having read several communications in 
your paper, on the subject of the lines, in driving, get- 
ting under the horse's tail, and endangering his kick- 
ing or running away, I will state how I have removed 
the difficulty very satisfactorilji — ^not in removing the 
lines when caught by the tail, as any one of observa- 
tion will do it gently and cautionsly, but to prevent the 
difficulty. I use a couple of open martingale hooks, 
attached each to a strip of leather 9 to 12 inches long, 
and the ends tacked to the roof or bows of ef the car- 
riage in front. The lines passing through the hooks, 
keep them above the sweep of the tail, and do not in 
the least interfere with the driving. Until I adopted 
this plan, I often found it troublesome, and with some 
of my hoTses, dangerous to drive them. £. S. Hare' 
wood, Md. • 

In your paper, No. 18, Vol. X, I notioe aa ^* Inquiiy ** 
of B. £. H., for a remedy to prevent his mare from 
throwing her tail over the reins. Please inform B. E. 
H. to hitch his mare to a buggy, and as soon as hitch- 
ed, fasten a chestnut bnrr under her tail ; it will keep 
her tail down, although she may run for a while. If 
that does not answer, cut off her tail. Experiate. 
Leavenworth, K. T. — 

Chess. — In what Iwoks or papers can the arguments 
and proofs, that scientific men have given, be found, 
showing that wheat will not turn into chess. Please 
inform us through the Country Gentleman, because a 
farmer informs me that before this time next year, he 
will prove that wheat will turn into chess, j.l. f. [We 



Ac. Chbmistrt— J. jL. F., Dumfries, C. W. There 
is no agricultural journal, that we are aware of, that 
devotes a portion of its pages regularly to the elucida- 
tion of agricultural chemistry. An to books, we would 
recommend Norton's Elements of Scientific Agricul- 
ture, (price 60 cents,) and Prof. Johnston's Elements 
of Ag. Chemistry and Geology— price $1.00. 

Ao. Schools. — I understand that there is a seminary 
near your place, which has for its object the advance- 
ment of its students in agricultural art and science. 
If you will state the facts about it, or send me a eirou- 
lar containing them, you will much oblige H. D. M- 
tona, Pa. [We have no such institution at present, in 
this State ; but the foundation for an Agricultural Col- 
lege for the State of New- York, has been laid. The 
oitiaens of Seneca county having subscribed the sum of 
•40,000, for this purpose the State appropriated a like 
sum, making $80,000. With a porUen of this fund, a 
farm of over 600 acres was purchased about a year 
since, located in Ovid, Seneoa Co. This farm has been 
carried en the past year by the trustees, under the 
Buperfaatendence of Hon. Samuel Chbeter, President 
of the institution, and preparations made for the erec- 
tion of a large college building the coming season. 
We may therefore reasonably hope that the time is 
rapidly approaching when New- York will have an 
Agricultural College in successful operation.] 

have published these " arguments and proofs," about 
oBoe a year for more than a quarter of a century. 
During this period, at different times, prises have been 
offered, of $50 and $100, to any person who would 
prove that wheat does ever taca to chess. If your 
friend produces the proof, he will do what hundreds 
have failed to accomplish.] 

Makiico Honbt. — I received a circular of Professor 
James. T. Home of New- York, in relation to making 
a substitute for honey. Thinking you might know 
something of his preparation and its value, I request 
you to inform me what you know. I want nothing to 
do with any hnmbng. G. W. Y. Rocky River, Tenn. 
[We know nothing about " Prof. Home," or his prepa- 
ration.] 

Corn Hubker. — A. Moss, Boone Co^ JIL Yon 
can ascertain in relation to the Com Hnsker mentioned, 
by addressing the patentee, Mr. Perkiks, West Eil- 
liogly, Ct. or Nourse, Mason A. Co., Boston, Mass. We 
do not know what arrangements, if any. have been 
made for its manufacture. 

Ia'QUIRY. — It is said tbnt sows will not fatten as well 
as boars. What is the effect of a quart of lump char- 
coal thrown into their food at the commencement of 
heat, with reference to the si|bject of fattening 1 Will 
some of your intelligent correspondents enlighten us 
upon this subject. Creole. New'Jersey. 
■ ♦- 

Small Potatoes for Sexd.>-A correspondent of the 
Ohio Fanner says that he raised, last summer, from 
"less than three bushels of very small seed," over one 
hundred bushels of poUtoes, it being the best crop he 
ever raised. Mr. R. Rhodes, in the N. E. Farmer, 
sUtes that he planted last spring nine pounds of pota- 
toes, ao smtfU that it took 800 to make the nine pounds, 
placing four in a hill, and that the product was 375 
lbs., of which 311 lbs. were of full siie, handsome and 
well grown. 
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Ircrbasbd Dbmahd fob TiitB.— Mr. Jobnstoh al- 
luded, in oar last no., to the greatly inoreaaod demand 
for tile in Western New- York the past season, and we 
are informed that Messrs. C. A W. M'Cammon, tile 
manofacturers of this eitj, have sold this season 750,- 
000 tile, being an increase of about one-half over the 
sales of the proTions year. We took a walk last week 
to the works of these gentlemen, whose energy in call- 
ing pablie attention to the subject of Draining, and 
their close personal attention to the manufacture and 
sale of Tiles, have at length rendered unusually ezten- 
sive accommodations necessary to enable them prompt- 
ly to meet their orders. They employ five machines, 
and have two kilns, which are burnt about once a week 
during the warmer months. The past season they 
have used coal instead of wood for fuel, their previous 
experience enabling them to control the heat from this 
source, equally well, while at the same time it is a 
measure of considerable economy. They use steam 
power to grind the clay. They have now three capa- 
cious sheds in which the tile are dried before burning, — 
containing in the neighborhood of 22,000 feet of shelv- 
ing, or nearly four miles. They propose putting up 
another this winter which will add 6,600 feet to the 
above amount. They have- a large stock of tile on hand 
to meet the spring demand, and expect to refit their 
establishment before the weather becomes warm enough 
to begin the manufacture again. 

Messrs. M*C. have been engaged some time in per- 
fecting a steam engine for the manufacture of tile, — 
combining boiler and all hi one machine, and calcula- 
ted to turn out some 26,-090 pieces of tile per diern^ 
with only four hands, one to supply the clay, a second 
to feed it, and the third and fourth to remove the tile 
as fast as turned out Should they succeed, as we trust 
they may, in making It realize their present expecta- 
tions, it can scarcely fail to repay the expense and 
trouble they have devoted to it. 

Pbofits of Farvikq — I would send you a few re- 
marks on the profits of farming, accompanied by some 
facts, but I thought probably you would not think them 
worth publishing, as you seem to regard it as a fixed 
fact that farming is or can be i2)ule a profitable busi- 
ness, by bringing to its aid a proper share of intelli- 
gence. I believe with Mr. Bagg, that farming does 
not generally pay. What I mean, and I suppose he 
means, is they do not in general make their living and 
clear the legal interest on the capital invested, j. w. L. 

We do not need facts to prove that many farmers do 
not make money by farming. The evidence of this 
truth is too manifest in all sections of our country. 
What we maintain is, that it is, in general, the fault 
of the men engaged in it, and not in the business itself. 
There is no profession or business, whether of trade or 
labor, that may not be shown to be unprofitable if the 
proof of it is to be found in the failure of many of 
those engaged in it to make money. A portion of all 
professional men, and of all those engaged in trade, 
manufactures, and the mechanic arts, make money by 
their business, while a much larger portion " do not 
make a living, and clear the legal interest on the cap- 
ital invested.'* So it is with farmers— a portion of them 
find farming profitable, while others do not. But we be- 




lieve that if the facts oould be aseertaitied, It would be 
found that at least as large a portion of farmers find 
their business profitable as of those engaged in other 
occupations. 

Ag. Addresses.— a correspondent of the N. E. Far- 
mer, asks the following pertinent questions : *' Why 
do our agricultural societies employ lawyers to write 
and deliver the addresses at their annual fairs 7 Are 
there no farmers who are qualified to write, and who 
know and can tell us as much about agricultural inte- 
rests as lawyers 1" We have no objection to lawyers 
or any other professional men, provided they have a 
taste for agriculture, and know enough about it to en- 
lighten their hearers upon the subject ; but for oar 
own part, we should greatly prefer to listen to the re- 
marks of a sensible practical farmer, who could detail, 
in a style however homely, the results of his own obser- 
vation and experience, rather than to an essay on the 
history of agriculture, or the laudation of rural life, 
however eloquent it might be, and we hope the time is 
not distant, when our County Ag. Societies will make it 
a rule tos elect for their speakers men who know "where- 
of they speak." There are few counties which cannot 
furnish men, from among their own ranks, competent 
to address an assemblage of farmers intelligently and 
profitably. 

Liquid Manure. — In his letter in iiiia paper, Mr. 
John Johnston having alluded to the " immense loss 
from liquids running from his barn-yards,'* and which 
he has been unable to save, we give the plan pursued 
by Dr. Cbispell, one of the best farmers on the Hud- 
son. In the fall, his barn-yard, which is mostly pro- 
tected by good sheds, is entirely cleared of manure, 
after which it is covered to the depth of six or eight in- 
ches with straw. Upon this straw the stock is wintered 
when out of the stalls, and upon it the bedding and 
manure from the stables is spread daily during the 
winter, and such straw and refuse stuff is added as is 
found necessary to keep the animals clean. In this 
way the manure and straw is tread sufficiently com- 
pact to induce, with tlie urine from the stock yarded 
upon it, a gentle fermentation, which prevents it fiom 
freezing. Thus every particle of the manure, both 
liquid and solid, from the sheep and such stock as is 
not put in the stalls at night, is saved, and well incor- 
porated with the straw and refuse matter thrown into 
the yard. 

Sprbadinq Manure in Fau. and Wintkr. — In ad- 
dition to what is said by Mr. Clark, in his paper on 
this subject, on another page, we may add that we 
learned from Wm. H. Ladd, Esq., late President of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, in a conversation with 
him a year or two since, that it had been his practice 
for some years, to draw out and spread his manure 
during the latter part of winter. He adopted this 
course, after having convinced himself that the ma- 
nure Uius applied was more effectual than when spread 
in the spring and immediately plowed under. The 
question is an important one — one upon which more 
carefully conducted experiments are needed. 



BuCKg AND CR.4NBKRRIE8 — D. L. HaLSBT, Esq-, of 

Victory, Cayuga Co., will please accept editorial thanks 
for a pair of plump black Cayuga Ducks, in the form 
best adapted to practically test their quality— flanked 
by a case of beautiful large Cranberries, which speak 
as well for his mode of raising them, as their com- 




punions do for kU skiU in feediDg. Our appreciation 
of the Govemor'Blaat meesage haa been much increas- 
ed thereby, and, whatever may hare been the oaoe 
before, now we shall not lack either a eanse, or a din- 
ner for Thanksgiving. 

A WA2IT.— We give the foUowhig extract from a 
private letter, because we know that there are others 
who would be glad to avail themselves of the services 
of an architect who thoroughly understands the re- 
quirements of the true country resident,— that is one 
who not only lives in the country, but on the proceeds 
of his farm or plantation. We have several excellent 
works on Rural Arohitecture, but they are all, with one 
exception, deficient in adaf>tedne88 to the architecture 
of the farm, where all the buildings,, from the residence 
to the smallest out-house, require to be designed and 
arrenged with a view to the particular purposes fbr 
which they are to be devoted, as well as to the general 
appearanse of tho whole : 

" I have been long wishing to find out a good prac- 
tical farm building designer and architect. City ar- 
ehitects, generally, know nothing of the usee of such 
oonntry buUdlngs, and consequently, even if they would 
undertake a job of the kind, would probably succeed 
badly, and cause great expenditure. Nor even would 
my want be supplied by Landscape Gardeners, whose 
province is with country dwellings and grounds, gar- 
deners' houses, graperies, Ac. I look for a man who is 
at least a master Carpenter or Builder, and who has a 
head for and experience in planning buildinga, and 
who knows what are the requirements of a farm and 
oan arrange in the most convenient form not only the 
parts of one building, but the disposition of several 
buildings, yards, pens, stacks, woods, with reUtion to 
each «>ther as well as to the oommon center." 

HoMORART. — ^We mentioned a few weeks since, that 
Col. J. M. Sherwood of Auburn, had been elected an 
Honorary Member of the "Imperial Economical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburgh, Russia." We have since 
learned that at the same time diplomas of Honorary 
Membership of the same Society, were received by Col. 
B. P. JoHHSOir, SecreUry of our State Ag. Society, 
Hon. Gjbo. Qeddks of Onondaga county, and Dr. A. L. 
Blwtit of PhUadelphia. 

Labor Hogs.— A farmer in Worcester county, Mass., 
reports in the Ploughman that he has Just had two 
hogs killed, which weighed thirteen hundred and twelve 
pounds (1312 lbs.!) One weighed 671 lbs., and the 
othe 641. They were eighteen months old. Nothing 
farther is stated, either about the breed, mode of feed- 
ing, or anything else. 

Now we would like to know why those who tell tho 
public such stories about large hogs, or large crops, or 
large anything else, so often stop in the middle of their 
story. They must be quite well aware that if they 
were telling such a story as the above to a neighbor or 
two, or to the members of a farmers* club, they would 
not be allowed to stop short where the above story stops. 
They would have to answer quite a number of qnes- 
tioes before the curiosity of the hearers became satis- 
fled, or before the information could be accounted of 
any value for practical purposes. To make the above 
story complete, or of value for practical purposes, the 
reader should have been informed as to the breed of 
these animals, as to the manner and material employ- 



ed In/eedingt as to the «»< of prodaction, and as to 
any other point which the narrator wonld have been 
asked for information if be had been address'mg him- 
self to a gronp of listeners instead of to a circle of 
readen. There are facts, every now and then, com- 
municated to the agricultural papers, which are quite 
nnsatisfaotory and nninstruetive, because the writers 
neglect to inform their readers as to Aov, and at nchat 
eo9t tho results they report were obtained. Tbey tell 
only a part of their story. We should like to hear the 
Twt of the abere story. 

A Splehdid Marurb.— In illustration of what is 
really the most important of all applications, and equal- 
ly applicable to all soils, we copy the following anec- 
dote which appears under the above head in an Eng- 
lish newspaper. This kind of "manuring" includes 
many other prooesses, besides the one here particularly 
specified i~At the Woodbury plowing match, a few 
days ago, Mr. John Daw told the fdiowing anecdote : 
Onoe having drained a field where nothing ever had 
grown before, I was standing near it looking at a crop 
I had there, when a neighboring farmer came up. We 
have one or two loose farmers in our neighborhood ; 
one of them, in fact, came from Woodbury— <langh- 
ter)— but this is not the man I am speaking of— who 
came np and said to me, * That is a bootiful crop ; how 
did ee get it, Sur V I replied, ' Brains.' (Laughter.) 
• Wat manure the field wi brains V (More laughter.) 
The fact was, I had drained the field, so I said * Yes.' 
(Renewed laughter.) He replied, • Lord, yer honor, 
where did ee get um 7' (Roars of laughter.) 

New-Yorb State Aoricuwcral Colleoe— At 
a meeting of the Trustees, held in this city last 
week, we learn thai the plan and specifications for 
the College Buildings, prepared by S. E. Hewes, archi- 
tect, of Albany, were chosen, and 8250 awarded him 
for the same. Awards of $100 each were also made 
to H. M. Wilcox, architect, Buffalo, and Rev. H. B. 
Taylor of tho Fort Edward Institute, for plans, Ac, 
submitted by them. The Executive Committee were 
instructed to contract for the materials and erection of 
the buildings. The President rendered a report of the 
farm managsment and operations for the past season, 
which was throughout very satisfactory to the Trustees. 
The course of studies to be pursued, was reported on 
by a committee having the subject in charge, but final 
action deferred until the next meeting, Feb. 9, 1868. 

The President and Secretary were directed to pre- 
pare a memorial to be presented to Congress, asking 
for an appropriation to each State of the Union, of so 
much of the public land ns will be sufficient to endow 
and put in operation an Agricultural College in pach 
State in the Union. ■ 

Sugar Cane foe Swine.— A correspondent of the 
Southern Cultivator, G. D. Harbor, of Mississippi, 
gays—** In September I weighed two shoats and put 
them in separate pens. No. 1 weighed when put up, 
76 pounds. It was fed on what com it would eat and 
slops from the kitchen. No. 2 weighed 72 pounds, and 
was fed exclusively on Chinese Sugar Cane, !«eed and 
all. They were fed something over three weeks, and 
again weighed. No. ! , or the sboat fed on corn, weigh- 
ed 1 15 pounds, having gained 39 pounds. No. 2, or the 
shoat fed on the Sugar Cane, weighed 110 pounds, hav- 
ing gained 37 pounds. This result shows that Chinese 
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Sogar ean« u verj noar equal to com, aa food for bogs. 
And take the a«re for acre, and Sugar Cane is yery far 
saperior to corn, from the fact that it will prodaee at 
Iea«t five times as maeh. In other words, five acres of 
Sugar Cane is equal as food for hogs, to 25 aeres of 
com." 

Mbascrkkbitt of Hat —a writer in the N. E. Far- 
mtri who seems to have had some considerable expe- 
rienoe in the buying or selling of hay, says that hay is 
boaght and sold in his region (Reading, Ct.,) moeUy 
by measure, and that 512 feet are usually talcen as 
equal to a ton, more being required near the top of a 
mow, and less near the bottom. He states that he once 
sold a bamfal of hay, and the bottom weighed a ton 
to 400 feet, and that the average weight of the whole — 
top, middle and bottom — ^was a little less than 500 feet 
for a ton. He says that he should be satisfied to talce 
a common bamful of hay,— scaffold and bay, — at the 
rate of 500 foot for a ton. 

This agrees with the report of one of our subscrlljers 
at the west, who had occasion to buy hay last spring 
when it was uncommonly scarce and dear. The hay 
was a mixture of clover and timothy, and was the 
lower layer of three feet in thidcness of a considera- 
ble bullc on a scaffold over a stable, equal in density, 
perhaps, to the middle of a mow 12 to 16 feet in depth. 
A ton was found to mecsure 510 feet In buying or sell- 
ing hay by measure, it should be remembered that 
that which is eoarse and rank will be more bulky than 
that made from fine grass or clover, or from any gran 
with a thick bottom. 

Whetbxr to Skll or to Feed.— There is no ques- 
tion that has not more than one side, and to judge 
without proper examinatton of all, is a prevailing 
error, especially with Agricultural readers and writers, 
and let us add, perhaps stilt more with farmers who 
are neither readers or writers. Much has been said in 
our columns of late in regard to the advantages of 
feeding stock as a source of both money and manurial 
profit. As illustrating, however, that even this sub- 
ject may assume a different aspect on being looked at in 
a different light, we copy the following from a corres- 
pondent in the Rural New-Torker : 

** Suppose com in the State of New- York, owing to 
a light crop and a foreign demand, should be worth one 
dollar a bushel, while it was worth to put into beef or 
pork only fifty cents a bushel, — would the manure from 
a bushel of com pay the other fifty cents 1 I think 
not Not thai.I undervalue manure, — it is everything 
to the farmer, but I would get it as cheap as I could. 
[ would Iry clover, mix swamp muck with bara-vard 
manure; use ashes, plaster, lime, guano — anytbing 
that would, on trial, prove the cheapest But I am 
dearly of opinioa that, although as a general rule, 
coarse grain, hay and straw should be fed on the land 
where they grew, there are many exceptions to the rule. 
I have known men let straw rot down, with very little 
benefit from feeding it, rather than sell It for f2 a load ; 
while at the same time they could buy as much ma- 
nure as a load of straw would make for two shillings. 
It is unfortunate that we have not more reliable data 
to base our ealonlatkms upon." 

Although the state of things here represented may 
be of race oeeurrenoe, abundant room is afforded for 
the inveetlgations of that experimental farm (when we 
get it,) to shed light upo* the course that may be moet 
eeonomically pursued — upon the most advantageous 
method of converting materials into manure, — upon its 
actual worth to the farmer, aa oompared with the 




I money-value of these materials — upon tbe ehametar 
of different manures, and what " would on trial, prove 
the cheapest" 

But as a general principle, we are strongi j«dispoeed 
to the belief that there is nothing cheaper ^ nothing 
better adapted to the wants of the land,nothing that wiU 
in such a majority of cases more surely prove of lasting 
benefit to the farm and to the farmer, than a system of 
feeding Judiciously selected, combined however with 
the manufacture and saving all home-made manures, 
and the purchase if necessary, of such as piaster, lime, 
Ac, in addition. ■ 

Strawberry PLAirrs by Mail to Txxas. — Mr. 
Dingwall informs us that he has Just heard of the ar- 
rival at Bonham, Texas, of a package of Wilaon's Al- 
bany Strawl>erry plants, sent there by mail some two 
months ago. They wore carefully done np in oiled 
silk, and mailed at the Albany post office Oct. IBth. 
They arrived at their destination. Nov. 10th — the pas- 
sage thus taking over three vetks. Mr. D. was, how- 
ever, much pleased to learn that they were found "in 
excellent condition, making new roots, and putting out 
new leaves." The success which has attended experi- 
ments of this kind, opens a new means ai access to our 
best nurseries and florists, to those living In the most 
remote parts of the country, and will doubtless be both 
a convenience to them and an addition to the revenues 
of '* Uncle Sam." Ought he to charge letter yosiage 
on. such packages 1 

AoRictiLTUBAL Readino.- You Say that agricultu- 
ral reading is not a luxury, but a necessity. Upon this 
point allow me to remarlc, that with me it is both a 
luxury ami a necteeUy ; hence you will perceive that 
I attach a two-fold importance to your periodicals. I 
like the Cultivator — like it for its timely suggestions, 
its faithful warnings, and its sage counsels. The "Be- 
gister" is an excellent thing, just what every far- 
mer needs, and no one who can afford the ** weed" for 
his boys should.thiok of doing without it ir. n. 

KiKO Philip Cork. — In the statement which lately 
appeared in the Country Qentleman in relation \o a 
crop of this variety of com, an omission has led to a 
mistake on the part of some readers. It was stated 
that eixty buehda were obtained per acre, from an ave- 
rage portion of the field, without the application of any 
manure. Some have supposed there were but sixty 
bushels of eare ; but ehdied com, not ears, was in- 
tended. The actual product wss one hundred and 
twenty bushels of ears per acre. 

Heavy Buiicns of Gbapb«. — Mr. Howatt, who 
furnishes a valuable article on the '* Culture of the 
Orape in Cold Vineries," for this number, says, in a 
private note — "I have grown BIsck Hambnrghs in 
eold vineries, weighing six pounds to a bunch. I see I 
was beaten three years ago in Philadelphia^ a man 
having raised some weighing six pounds two ounces. 
These two weights have not yet been beaten." 

Atwater*8 Sewivo Machixb.— In answer to fa»- 
quiries, wo can state thai this machine is lemarkabls 
for its ingenuity and extreme simplicity, and Judginf 
fh>m an examination of its parts, we should think it 
rery durable. The price is only 815, and we are io- j 
formed by some of the manufacturers that the actual 
cost of mftking the machine is less than Ac dollais. 
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W« only regret that the iBrentor hai placed it fai rery 
inefficieot hand* for general introdnetioD, and that the 
general agent or owner of the patent, reqniree snch 
•zorbita^t prioes for ooantj and Stato rights as roally 
to prohibit ita introduction into meet piaoei. 

Cah't Aftord to Stop it. — In any erent, I cannot 
afford to do without the Country Gentleman, which I 
have found constantly a treat of good things, caationi 
in the advocacy of new and doubtful discoveries and 
inventions, conservative in matters of contested agri- 
cultural doctrine, never allowing the brilliancy of a 
novel idea to dassle and blind the eyes of sound judg- 
ment, and in the right track as regarding labor as 
something more than the mere handmaid of science, 
but rather as the noble comer none pf all success in 
agricultural enterprise. *• Long may U wave i *' W. 
B. M. Cedar Ijoke, Wi». 

t^^ We are indebted to Hon. Savuxl Dixoh, our 
M. C, for the Ag. Report of the Com. of Patent Office 
for 1866— to Levi Babtlktt, Esq, for Transactions N. 
H. Ag. Society for 1856 — to Wm. II. Stasr, Esq , for 
"The Illustrated Pear Cultorist,'* a notice of which 
will appear hereafter. We have also received an 
'•Bzpoeition of the Katural Position of Mackinaw 
City," with maps, Ae. 

Fakkkr's Clubs—Wc find the following seasonable 
hints in the Ohio Farmer : " Don't fail to get up a 
* Farmers' Club* in your circle. Or revive the old one 
if you have had one. You must do this or something 
like it, to keep up with the times. Hold a weekly 
meeting for mutual improvement in agriculture for the 
next sixteen weeks, and mark down the result, and we 
think you will be convinced that such ao arrangement 
will be useful." Such Clubs ought to be formed in 
every town in the country, where farmers could get to- 
gether and spend at least one evening in a week in the 
discussion of matters pertaining to their own particu- 
lar pursuits. Much valuable information could thus be 
obtained, and a spirit of inquiry and emulation would 
be awakened, which would exhibit its effect in the labors 
and profits of the coming season. 

Hoo Cholbka.— The hog cholera is, and has been 
very prevalent in this county, some five or six miles 
south of this place, many farmers having lost their 
miire stock. No cause for it can be found— no cure 
either, though several nostrums have been tried. I 
mention it to correct tho prevailing impression that it 
is caused by poisonous whisky slops, as there are no 
distilleries in the county, and hogs are seised with' it 
in the range and in enclosures. Stdrbt SpsiHa. 
WhUe Co.y HI 

BiSBASE IV Cattle — ^A neighbor of mine has lost 
two calves and one cow within a few months, by a dis 
ease which we suppose may be Murrain in the head. 
The symptoms are trembling, a yellowish discharge 
from the nose, and a ** blood-shot eye." If you or any 
of your readers have had experience in the disease 
described, and can give the symptoms more fally, the 
cause, preventive, and cure, yon will much oblige A 
Rbadbr. 

Good temper is like a sonshfaiy day ; it sheds glad- 
ness and brightness on ererything. 

A food wood pile is one sign of a good hone. 




ChintM ItngfiX Cane in Indiana. 

Bditobs Courtbt Oertlbvar— Yob have, I per- 
ceive, many communications in regard to experiments 
with the Chinese Sugar Cane— mostly on a small scale. 
Experiments conducted in this way cannot be entirely 
satisfactory, for the cost of manufacture, (which is the 
principal item to be considered in determining its value. 
as a staple crop,) cannot be truly estimated. Besides 
this, a wooden mill, or some more rude contrivance, is 
used for expressing the juioe, and thus Justice is not 
done to the capacity of this erop. 

Without burthening you with deUils, I will briefly 
state to yon some facts gained by a pretty lengthy ex- 
perienoe. I used one of Hedges, Free A Ca's vertical 
iron roller mills, which performed its work admirably. 
I used for boiling down, cast-iron pans — ^procured of 
the same— Urge and shalk)W, and set in a brick range. 
I raised three acres of the cane, which did well — at- 
taining a bight of from 11 to 12 feet.. Some was plant- 
ed in hills and some in drills. I worked up my own 
besides a great many small patches of my neighbors. 
I have learned as follows :— 

1st. That it will make an excellent syrup, but that 
much depends on its manufaotuie. I have seen some 
of very inferior quality. 

2d. The best quality of syrup is obtained when the 
cane is fully ripe, and I Oiink also, without having 
made accurate experiments, that the qmrntity to be 
obtained is greatest at that stage. 

3d. That our lands that have produced this year (one 
of our best seasons,) 60 bushels com to the acre, have 
yielded 200 to 260 gallons molasses. With proper plant- 
ing and culture, I believe 300 gallons may be easily 
obtained. 

4th. That a greater yield of Juioe nmy be obtained 
by planting in drills 6 or 8 inches apart, keeping all 
suckers down. 

6th. That severe lhMtsii\|ure the quality of molasses, 
whether the cane be fully ripe or not, and that there- 
fore, 

6th. In our latitude it should be planted from 1st to 
16tb May, that it may ripen by the middle or last of 
September. 

For the benefit of some who talk about its yield not 
exceeding 100 gallons to the acre, let me give you the 
product of a patch belonging to one of my neighbors, 
and worked up by me. He had five rows, 90 feet long 
and 4 feet apart, and the product was 19 gallons. This 
is at the rate of 460 gallons to the acre. It was grown 
on a piece of ground that had formerly been a barn- 
yard, and all the suckers were left to grow, and work- 
ed up. Had it been allowed to mature, I think it 
would have gone up to the rate of 600 to the acre 
The high value of this new plant is a fixed fact with 
us. J. A. Footb. Terrt Haute^ Ind^ Dec. 1, 1857. 

Messrs. Tucker k Son— Last spring I procured a 
package of seed at Pittsburgh, of R. Peter's raising, 
—half a pint, for which I paid one dollar. I planted 
it May 18. It was long coming np, and when up it 
did not grow two inches in two weeks. At the end of 
two weeks it began to go up, and by first of Septem- 
ber It had reached the heigh* o« 12 feet I should have 
stated that my seed planted 61 square rods, six seeds 
to a hiU, 3 1-2 feet apart each way. I took aU the 
fveken is^ aobkailaf It «Mt vmj ^m!k for thiM 
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weeks in snooeaslon, taking ttom Ave to fifteen off of 
each hilL 

I made a three-roller mOl to grind my eane, after 
the plan of a cider mill, but having bat one row of 
cogs at the top of the rollers. It worked well with one 
horse, pressing the Jnioe out tolerably clean by patting 
the cane through twice. Anzioos to know whether my 
> cane wonld make molasses or not, and whether my mill 
would answer the purpose, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the heads were out, I cut 250 canes, 
which made 26 gallons juice — 10 canes made one gal- 
lon juice — 2B gallons juice made 14 quarts molasses, a 
good article. By this time I began to think my cane 
was no humbug. On the 14th October the seed began 
to get black. I cut 260 canes ; out the tops off and 
stripped their blades ; then run them through the mill 
— got 20 gallons juice, which made four gallons thici| 
syrup, fkr superior to the first boiling. I then conclu- 
ded to let the balance of my cane stand until the seed 
ripened ; but a few nights after my last making, Jack 
Frost came and spoiled all my seed that was not yet 
ripe, and fodder too ; so I hod to go to work and work 
up my cane. Although the seed and fodder were spoil- 
ed, I fiound it had not spoiled the cane for making 
molasses, but rather increased the quantity and quality. 
I finished making up my cane 29th October, and from 
61 rods we had 72 gallons of syrup — a better article 
than I paid $1.12 a gallon for. I sold several gallons, 
for which I got 81 per gallon, and the balance we have, 
which will save me buying molasses for one year, which 
is no small item in my family. I think every fanner 
ought to ruse his own sugar cane, and make their own 
molasses, for it certainly pays a larger profit than any 
thing that can be grown on the same quantity of 
ground. 

I tried to make sugar from some syrup, but it would 
not grain. G. H. Balslkt, 6b. ConntlUvilU, Fay' 
ette Co., Pa. 

Messrs. EdxtobS— Aboat the middle of May I re- 
ceive a package of Sugar Cane seed from the Patent 
Office, which I planted in ordinary com land, two ftet 
one way and four the other. It came up feebly, and 
grew delicately for several weeks, after which it grew 
most luxuriantly, some attaining the height of ten or 
twelve feet when it formed its head, which perfectly 
matured against the first frost I cut one hundred 
canes of that which had ripened first, from which, when 
pressed, I obtained 26 pints of juice. This, sfter going 
through the process of clarification and boiling, made 
six pints of fine light colored syrup, superior in quality 
to the best New Orleans molasses ; which was a yield 
of one pint of syrup to four and a half of juice, and 
also a pint of juice to every four canes. Thus allowing 
a pint of juice to every four canes, or one hill, and at 
the above menticmed distances, an acre will contain five 
thousand four hundred and forty- five hills, which being 
divided by five, leaves one thousand and eighty pints, 
or about one hundred and thirty- five gallons per acre ; 
making a remunerative yield to the farmer even at 
twenty- five cents per gallon. Several of my enterpris- 
ing neighbors have also tested it, and and are well 
satisfied with the result of their experiments. 

One of the principal officers of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Washington, has given information that out 
of several thousand reports, not one shows a ff^ilufe. 
This will be gratifying to all, and proves conclusively 



that it is no "Moras nulttcanlifl," Rolian potato, or 
humbug. SxicBBKBT Wright. MiddietcwTtf Va 



I planted about 200 hills on light sandy land, and 
when it came up it was such miserable looking little 
stuff, that I thought surely it mast be a failure with 
me, and then the cut i^rms got at it and eat up about 
a fourth of it. I hoed the remainder once and plowed 
it once, which was all the work done to it, and now for 
the result. 

I made about nine gallons of good molaoses from it, 
which I prefer to the best Orleans molasses, and I am 
well satisfied that I lost full one-third of the juice for 
want of a better mill. I am very confident that it 
will succeed to a charm as far as nnolaeses is concerned. 
I intend to plant about two acres next spring. A. A. 
OoLB. FlotDtrviUt, Ind. 

# . »..♦ ^.. - 

Care for laflammaiory Rl&eiiini«tiam* 

Messrs. Editors— I have been a sufferer from that 
most painful of all diseases, the inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and at times wholly unable to move, dress or feed 
myself. After applying all kinds of liniment outward- 
ly, and all kinds of medicines inwardly, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, I put myself under hydropathic 
treatment and diet, and hare had no rheumatism since, 
and have the perfect use of all my limbs. F. x. i. 



EMERY'S 

tJoTimal of Agricixltizre, 

PT7BLI8BBD WBKKLT BT 

TSo, 904: Lake Street, CKicago, Illinois. 

TERMS. 

One Copy, per annum, inadvanca $2.00 

Three Copies, 6.00 

Six A laoo 

Ten " and one to the getter up of the club,. 15.00 

POSTAGK— 6i cents per quarter, payable In advance 
IT TUB Officb wubn bbgsivxo, taaoy part of the United 
Statea 

VALUABLE PRIZES. 

We will give the following named valuable Prizes for 
obtaining subucrlbert to our Journal : 

For the largest list trailed or sent to us on or before the 
flret day of Fobrunrv, 18.18, we will give— 

1. BliWING MACHINE, worth $100.00 

2. All AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY, 40.00 

8. " " 20.00 

4. A8ILVER CUP, 10.00 

Aluo— For the largert Hat mailed or sent to us on or be- 
fore the flrat day of April, 1858, we will give— 

1. BKWING MACHINE, worth il26.00 

2. An AGRICULTORAL LIBRARY, 60.00 

3. " " 40.00 

4. " " 30.00 

5. •• •* 20.00 

6. A SILVER CUP, 10.00 

The Pewlng Machines offered are the WnEKLBRfc WiL- 

80N*8 pattern. If others of like value are preferred they 
can be had Instead. 

The books to be selected by the sncceasftil competitor 
from C. M. Saxton fit Co.'s cataloene. No person receiving 
any of the prizes will bo allowed the extra copy for clubs 
of ten and over. 

Copies will be mailed to different offices in making up 
clubs if required. 

ProfpectuBCB and aample numbers sent to any one wish- 
ing to compete for the prizes. 

Bhonid tne successful competitor for the largest prise 
choose farm Iraplements or farm machinery, they shall 
have the privilege of so deciding. 

-- Should a competitor not succeed in obtaining a prise he 
will be sure of obtaining a copy for himself by icndlngos 
the names of ten subscribers and fifteen dollars, 

Monev properly mailed and registered and a registry re- 
ceipt taken for it, may be sent at our risk. 

Where the amount is considerable, it would be better to 
purchase a' draft. Address EMERY d& CO., . 

Jan. 1— vrltmlt 204 Lake street, Chlcai^ 
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Albany Gounty Agiioattnral Society. 

KF" The Annual Meeting of the Society for the elec- 
tion of otficere for the ensuing year, will be held at the 
City Hall in the City of Albany, at 11 o'clock A. M. on 
Wednesday the 16lh day of January, 1858. All interested 
In the future welfare of the Society, are respectfully invi- 
ted to attend. A. F. Chatfibld, Secretary. 

Jan, 1— Vr'&mlt 




FB0PRIBT0R8 OF 

ALBANY AORZCUL'RAL WORKS, 

ALBANY, N. Y., 

AGAIN eall the attention of the Farming Public to 
their extended assortment of Ag. Ma^.hinery of their 
own construction, and designed for almost every purpose 
to which Horse Power can be applied. 

THEIR HORSB POWERS 
Have not been equalled by any others in nae, In this or 
any country. 

THEIR THRESHER AIVD CLBAXER GOMBUVED 
is unouestionably the most desirable oiie now in use for a 
Two-llorse Power, and will operate aseffloienliy with the 
CLEANER ATTACHMENT, as with the ordinary Se- 
paratoi now in general use, a desideratum long desired but 
never before attained. 

THEIR GRATBR CLOYBR MILL, 
Wlthita combinations, is a recent invention, and a most 
important acquisition to tho already large assortment of 
Ag. Machinery. This can bo used as a Clover Mill, with 
or without the Clover Cleaner Attachment, can have the 
Grain Thresher and Separator, or Thresher and Cleaner 
Attachment with it ; thus making an assortment of ma- 
chines, and each the same in all points as when made in- 
dependent of each other— and at a cost of but one-half tlie 
aniounl of money, and requiring less room for storage. 

THEIR DRAG CROSS-CTT HAU -MILL, 
For lumbering, cutting wood, or shingle and stave bolts, is 
so improved as to cut both ways at a high velocity ; runs 
light, and works very rapidly. The improvements consist 
in the peculiar rolling motion given the saw, and in the 
formation of the teeth of the saw. 

The log-ways, and its feeding arrangement, are such 
that one man^s force is iufUcient to manage it when the 
log is once on the ways, whatever may be its size and 
length. 

THEIR SHINGLE MACHI^TE, 
in it« way, Is an improvement over anything ever ottered to 
the public, and may be bad independent of the common 
Wood Circular Saw Mill, or as an attachment to it. 

Any farmer having a power of a force equal to Emk- 
RT*8 TWO HoRSB PowBR, cau if he has the timber, 
make better shingles than he can purchase in any market, 
and do a good business making sningics for sale. Their 
Wood Saw Mills, Do(c Powers, U<fer Mills dt Presses, 
&o., fcc., need no special notice, as they are already well 
known. 

Full Descriptive Priced Catalogues and Circulars fur- 
nished gratis on applicaticm, by enclosing a Three Cent 
Stamp to prepay the nostage on same. Agents solicited 
for Introducing and selling the above machines, to whom 
liberal discounts will be allowed. 

EMERY BROTHERS, 
Jan. 1, 1858— wltmlt 62 Sute St., Albany, N. Y. 

SHEEP BOOK. 

THE Breeds. Management, Structure and Diseases of the 
Sheep, with Illustrative Engravings and an Appendix., 
By Henry J. Cauaeld of Ohio— Tor sale at (be office of this 
paper— price 91.0U. 





ALBANY AG. WORKS, 

EMERY BROTHERS, Propriety 

63 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. " 

NOTWITHSTANDING the pronrictorBnre nllPracti- 
cal Plow Manufacturers, as well as their father be- 
fore them, from tho invention and adoption of Cast Xros 
for their construction, they have since the introdction of 

*' E.MERY*8 PATEXT HORSE POWER," 
And other Agricrltural Machinery made by lliem ui.til this 
time, found their facilities Insufllcenl for maiiufactnring a 
supply for the demand for them, and have in the mean- 
time supplied their trade with Plows Manufactured In 
Massachusetts, of the meet approved patterns in use. 

The demand for both Machinery and Plows increasing, 
and the transportation alone on plows amounting to a very 
large sum, being from five to ten ptr leni on their value, 
they have been Induced to extend ihelr business faciliileB, 
and to that end the\' have recently made arrangements 
which trebles their Steam Power, by putting In o tnrgelote 
prttsure SUam Engine with the best of modern Improve- 
ments, and otherwise extended their works, which has en- 
abled them to add to their other business the 
MAIVl FACrtRE OF PLOWS 
On a large scale, and have all the facilities of the best Plow 
establishments In the country. 

They have made a selection of all the desirable patterns 
and kinds now In use In this country, and have in all ca^es 
been carefiil to preserve all the Httings and parts, to InKure 
uniformity in repairs for plows of the same Icind now In 
use. thereby avoiding all Inconvenience to dealers or far- 
mers who may purchase these plows or repairs. As all are 
made by machinery, a perfect uniformity is produced In 
the wood-work of ail plows of the same size. 

Tho castings, also made In sjime establlsliment, are of 
the same strong Iron, and are all ground and pollsned rea- 
dy for work. The edges of the points, as also the bottom 
of landsldes, are chilled hard as steel (;an be, which pre- 
serves sharp points and edges, and the proper pitch or sett 
to the landside, and unifonu action to the whole plow un- 
til worn out. 

Tho timber of which they are made is all the *' Mass. 
White Oak," and which is made for them by same parlies 
who supply all the timber fur the New-I£ngland manufao* 
turers, the quality of which gives to them their great ce- 
lebrity. 

Dealers who have not sold these plows, as also those 
who have, like the proi)rietorf purcliaacd their plows In 
the Eastern States, are particularly rec^uested to examine 
their work and prices oefore purchasing, and Instead of 
buying at the east, to save from five to ten pei cent, now 

f)ard for transportation alone, to say nothing of the saving 
n time required to fill orders, and the marring and da- 
maging to same by the long Railroad transi>ortation to this 
point. Terms as liberal a« the best will be given, a better 
finished article supplied without Injury from transportar 
tlon, and a saving In time of from four to ton and twelve 
days. 

They solicit the attention and patronage of the Trade 
and the Farming Community bt;fore purchasing their 
Plows for the coming season. Descriptive Circulars with 
prices furnished gratis on application, by enclosing a three 
cent postage stamp to prepay its postage. 

EMERY BROTHERS, 



Jan. 1— w&mlt 



62 Slate Street, Albany, N. Y. 



Seymoiir'H Brond Cast Sower fur Sale. 

TniS excellent machine gives uniform satisfaction, and 
saves more than Its cost In actual use. Price $60, de- 
livered at the railroad where manufactured. One may 
now be had, by applying soon to 

LlfTHER TUCKER & BON, 
July 80— wtf. Albany, N. Y. 

One Large 12 ma Vol— Price $1.60. 
Downingr'8 Fruit and Fruit Trees, 

JUST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this office-sent by 
mail postpaid, at $1.76. 

NE.W BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the Country GentlenubL 
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Three Hundred and thf rty-slx i>agee, and Four Hnndred 
and forty BngraTlnga. 

A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA IN MINIATURE 
for every man with a Farm, a Garden, or a Pomcelie 
Animal— for every Place which will grow a Flower or a 
Frttlt-trce— for every Purchaser or Builder in the Coan* 
try, and for every Household In the City, delighting In 
representntione or looking forward with hopea of Rural 
Life. Embracing 



Rural Architbctckb, 
Landscapr Gardshixo, 

FitDIT CULTURB, 

Oknamrntal Plantiko, 
Bbst Fruits and Flowbrs, 



Implbmbkts tL Maohihbbt. 
Farm Ecobomt 

DOMBBTIO AviMALBf 
FAipi BuiLniKOB, 

H1VT8 roR Cultivators. 



Beautifully Illustrated with 440 Engravings. 

By JoHH J. Thomas, Author of the " American Fruit 
Cultarist, &^, 4ce. Sent poet-paid on receipt of $1 in Gold, 
Postage Stamps, or Bank-note, by the publishers. 

Among the Illustrations of this volume, are 



11 hgs. of Apples, 
2 " Apricots, 

6 Plans of iJarns, 

2 fles. of Blackberries, 

7 Plans of Barns, 

2 ** Carriage Houses, 

8 Portraits of Cattle, 

5 figs, of Cheese Presses, 
4 " Chams. 

14 " Cherries, 
2 " Cider Mills, 
8 Corn Planters, 
2 Corn Shellers, 

8 Drills, 

6 Maps of Farms, 
4 Flower Gardens, 

16 Flowering Plants, 

9 flgs. of Strawberries, 
2 Stump Machines, 



16 figs, in Fruit Culture, 
4 Grape Houses, 

7 figs. Grape Culture, 

4 Harrows, 

4 Portraits of Horses, 

17 Plans of Houses, 
6 fi^. for Lawns, 

10 Mowers and Reapers, 
12 flffa. of Pears, 

10 Plows, 

11 Plums, 

2 Poultry Houses, 
6 Raspberries, 

12 figs, of Rustic Work, 

3 desi'ns for scbool-hous's, 
6 figs, of Sheep, 

6 ** Swine. 
12 Trees, with 
170 other IllustraUons, 



Embracing a great variety of Implements, Machines, Or- 
naments, Gates, &c., &c., formfng a collection such as can 
be found in no other single volume yet published. 

The PuRiTAB Rbcobdbr. Boston, thus notices this work : 

" We cannot conceive of a plan of a book better adapted 
for utility to all the purposes of the Farmer than thi& It 
is to him what a book of architectural plans is to the 
Builder. It paints to tlieeve everything with which the 
Fanner has to do ; and tnere is hardly any subject of 
practical interest to the Farmer which la not here treated 
and practically illustrated.^' 

This we think is t) e best book yet published, for School 
District and Town Libraries, as well as for l^emiums to 
be awarded by Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

Albany, N. Y. 

\* The same publi^ers have Just issued Tob Illus- 
TRATBD Annual Reqistbr of Rural ArrAiRB for 1868— a 
beautiful annual of all Agricultural and Horticultural 
matters— with 130 Engravings. Price 26 cents. For the 
sake of introducing it more widely In ever>' locality, they 
will send One Dozen Copies, post-paid, for TWO DOL- 
LARS! 



Seed of King Philip Cora. 

SEED of this early and productive variet)'. -the best for 
a crop to precede wheat, ripening in 100 days from 
planting,— and having produced over 60 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre without manure the past unfavorable season 
—is offered for sale by the subscriber. Selected ears, to 
tiW a barrel, will be sent by railway on the receipt of |3, 
current msney. J. J. THOMAS, 

Dec 4— w4tm2t Unk>n Springs. Cayuga Co., N. Y". 



For Sale. 

THE thorough bred imported DEVON BULL ''Exe- 
ter,'' (lt8) calved March, 1863— bred W James Quart- 
ly. Esq., Molland, England. Also several YOUNG BULLS 
with first rate pedigrees. These animals are in fine condi- 
tion, and well worthy the attention of Devon Breeders. 
For terma. 4u., addrosa ALFRED M. TRBDWELL, 
I>M. 94— w4tmlt JTft SBl PaMMrwt, Ntw-York. 




Cliaffas or Kartli Almonds. 

AN ANNUAL plant f^om Spain, producing an abun- 
dance of small tubers of a sweet chestnut-like flavor, 
and an excellent substitute for cofl'ee. The subscriber has 
cultivated them for the last three seasons, and finds them 
excellent food for swine, poultry, and other farm stock. 
For sale for planting at the following prices : 26 tubers 10 
cents ; 100 tubers 25 cents ; sent by mail post-paid, or 1000 
by express for |1. Directions for culture, harvesting, d»c., 
sent with each package. H. B. LUM, 

Deo. 24— w4tm2t Sandusky, O. 

Just Published— Price |1.26. 
A Practical Treatiic on Qnmm and Vcniga Planti, 

OOMPRIBtBO 

THEIR Natural History, Comparative Nutritive Value, 
Methods of Cultivation, Cutting and Curing, and the 
Management of Grass Lands.. By Cbarlbs L. Flibt, 
Sec'y of the Mass. Board of Agriculture. For sale at this 
office. If sent by mall, price fl.50. 



Three Vols. 8 vo.— Price $16. 

The Amerioan Short-Horn Herd Book, 

Bt lewis F. ALLEN, 

FOR SALE at the office of the Country Gkntleman and 
Cultivator. The vols, will be sold separate— the first 
voL at $3, and vols. 2 and 3 at $6 each. Every Bhort-Horn 
Breeder should have this work. 



TO TAHKEEB A T HO ME OB ABBOAD 

The Best Newspaper in New-England. 
THE 

Spriiifflcld Weekly Republican. 

BY SAMUEL BOWLES k, COMPANY. 
Pnbllaliecl e^erjr Saturday tor $1.50 a Year* 

THIS Journal has won a national repatatlon for Its ex- 
cellence as a general Fsmlly Newspaper and Its high 
Political and Literary character. Published In the heart 
of New-England ; on a larger sheet and with a greater 
amonnt of matter than the Boston weeklies ; with a day's 
later news than the New-York and Boston weeklies of the 
same date ; representing more faithfully than those jour- 
nals can, or profess to do, the distinguishing principles of 
New-England, In morals, politics and religion ; and made 
up with especial reference to the tastes and wants of l^ew- 
Eiigland families, whether settled In their original homes, 
or transplanted to distant portions of the Union— Tub Rk- 
PDBLICAM presents more attractive features for a general 
circulation than any other New-England paper. 

It Is the only newspaper In New-England published on 
a large quarto sheet— e'ght pages of six columns- like the 
New- York Tribune and Times. It contains, each ^eeek, 
tall Bommaries of the local news of New-England — A 
Review of the Markets and Monetary Afftilrs— A Summa- 
ry of Religious Intelligence — A Letter ft*om Boston, by 
one of the most brilliant writers connected with the Press 
— An Agricultural Column — Editorials on the Various 
Topics of the Week— Original and Selectod Tales. Poetry, 
Miscellany, &c. : in all over forty solid columns of Bead- 
ing In each number. 

' The Republican is under the editorial charge of Samvcl 
BowLBS, with whom are associated Dr. J. G. Holla kd. 
author of the History of 'Western Massachusetts and 
•'The Bay Path," and several other experienced writers. 

TERMS.- One copy, eight mouths. |l ; one year, $1.50 ; 
sixteen months ,$2. Two copies, one year, |S ; eight copies 
|10 ; and twenty copies $20 ; with one cony extra to the 
gctter-up of the club In either of the two last cases. For 
forty copies one year, $40, and the IHlly Republican extra 
for the gettor-up of the club. Bank bills current in the 
capital of any State received at par. 

The Dailt Rkpublio ah, conducted by the same parties, 
Is published for $5 a year, and contains all the news of tl.e 
day— Foreign and Domestic — simultaneously with the 
New-York Journals, and presented In a much more conve- 
nient and readable style. Five copies of the Daily are 
sent to one address one year for $22.60 ; ten copies, $40. 

B7* No subscription received without the cash in ad- 
vance, and the paper is discontinued when the period of 
payment expires. Address 

SAMUEL BOWLES 4t CO., 

Deo. 17—wltmli Springfield, Masa. 

JLgiioiiltiiral Books, 
Fiv siU at iIm «Am ef iIm CMSitry ~ 
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THE NEW-YORKOBSERVER, 



AReligioaa and Scculur Family Newspaper, will •om- 
roeiice oo the tiret of Janaary next, iU Thirty-sixth 
Vuiume. 

It is the Largest Newspaper In the World, 
Published Weekly, and devoted to Religious, Literary 
and Secular Intelligence of every variety. Its Mammoth 
Sheet is so arranged as to constitute 

TWO COMPLETE NEWSPAPERS ; 
The one Religious and the other Secular, each of which la 
as large as the Country Gentleman. 
It is not Sectarian in Seligion,nor partisan in Politioi 
But deoigned for a pleasing and instructive companion in 
every Evangelical Christian Family. 

A large number of the best writers of the age as special 
Contributors, and Correspondents in all the principal 
Countrlea of the World, are united with a full Editorial 
Corps of long experience, to give interest and value to the 
paper. 

THE RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT, 
Besides Its Editorial Articles and Correspondence, con- 
tains a Summary of the most important movements of all 
Christian DcDominations. 

THE SECULAR SHEET, 
In addition to the Foreign and Domestic News, has de- 
partments of Agriculture, of Science, and of Commerce 
—the latter embracing full and accurate Reports of the 
Money, Produce, Cattle and other Markets up to the time 



of going to presa. 

The condu ' 



nductorrt of the Observer will spare no expense 

or effort to maintain for their Journal the high reputation 
It has always possessed. No Journal ever retained for 
the same time so large and so permanent a list of subscri- 
bem as the New- York Oljserver. It has several times 
passed the ordeal of party and sectional strife, Religious 
and Secular, with little or no variation in the list of its 
subscribers. Of those who have left it In the excitement 
of the moment many have returned again, unsatisfied with 
controversial and party organs as a substitute. 

It has attained ito large circulation maiklt bt volunta- 
»T suDSCaiPTiOMS and the kind agency of its subscribers. 

Specimen numbers of the paper will be »ent tree to all 
applicanU. A copy of our Biblo Atlaa, with colored Maps 
on paper of large size and best quality, will bo sent gratis 
to every person who paj's for a year in advance. 

The price of the oWrver is $2 60 a year im advastcb. 
One Dollar and Fifty cenU will be deducted as commis- 
siox from the price of thrbb yaw subbcribkrs sent us at 
oi>e time ;— or axt old subscbibkr, sending us the name 
of TWO NKW 8UB8CRIBBR8 and Six Dollars, shall have re- 
ceipts for the three subscriptions, for one year, provided 
his own is paid in advance. 

A MOHS LiBRBAL commissloti wiU be paid to any oue Will 
Bend us twenty or more new subscribers. 

Address SIDNET B. MORSE & CO., 

Editors and Proprietors. 

Dec 17— wStmlt 138 Nassau St., New- York. 



A BETIRBD PHYSICIAN, 

76 YEARS OF AGE, 



/ Whose Bands of life have nearly mn out, discovered 
I while in the East Indies a certain cure for Consump- 
I tion. Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General 
Debility. The remedy was dlscovened by him when his 
only child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had hoard 
much of the wonderful restorative and healing qualities 
of preparations made from East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that be might make a remedy for 
his child. He studied tiard and succeeded in realizing hia 
wishes. His child was cured, and Is now alive and welL 
Re has since administered the wonderful remedy to thou- 
Bands of suflbrers in all parta of the world, and he has 
never failed in making them completely healthy and hap- 
py. Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send 
to such of his afllioted fellow-beings as request it, this re- 
cipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up, 
and BueceMfuUy using it. He requires each a| " 
to enclose him one shllllng^three cents to be 
aa postage on this reoipe. and the remaimlcr 
plied to Uie payment of this advertisement. 
AddreflB Dr, H. JAMBS, No. 19 Grandst, 
Dec 17— w4tmlt Jersey City, 

Berkshire Pigs for Sale! 

WARRANTED of pure breed, and at a low flguret 
' WILLIAM J. -PETTEE, 
June U— w4biBtf — - Lakevill,«CoMk 




Excelsior Ag. IVori&s, Albany, IX.Y. 

SICH'D H. PEASE, Proprietor. 

TTTE OFFER the farmers and other responnib.e persons 
f y of this country, a rare chance to make money as 
fast as they can in most nnv other way, by selling our Cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Patent llailway Endless Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Cider Mills. Saw Mills. &c., &c., for which we 
will allow them a lil>eral conmiisnion. Last sennon many 
farmers sold these machines for us, and they all made mo 
nay, and are anxious to sell them again this season. All 
communications addressed to the eubMcribcr will be 
promptly answered. RICU'D H. I'EAaE. 

OBBTiriCATBS. 

BinroRD Co. Tenn. Oct 15, 1868. 
We the undersigned hereby certify that we have pur- 
chased of the Agent of the Manufacturer, Richara U. 
Pease of Albany, New- York, his *' Excelsior Horse Power 
and Thresher," and having used them a sufficient length 
of time to convince us of their utility and durability, ieel 
no hesitancv in saying that in our opinion they are the 
very best or which we have anv knowledge, they having 
performed to our entire satisfaction. Given under our 
nand, day and date above. 
Garkbt Phillips, Bbnj. Garrktt, 

M. L. DiSMUKBS, ALBX. 6ANDBR3 

TnoB. Lipscomb, Wm. M. Gogoin, 

Wm. a. AlLBV, AlBX. EiKIN, 

J. T. Arnold, Rbddiko Oborgb, 

W. W. HaSTIKOS, J. J. KOONCB. 

Jambs Mul lists. W. C. J. Browv, 

H. D. Davidbosi. 
Bast Gbbbkwicb. N. T., Feb, 26, lf.67 

Mr. R H. Pbasb— I received the Two Horse Power, 
Thresher and Separator I purchased of you. and put it to 
work to test it. I have threshed 2.500 bushels of wheat, 
oats and r}-e with them, without a break of any kind. It 
works to my entire satisfaction, and I think there is no 
better machine made. Wm. McNbil. 

May 14— wjtmtf. 





Wood's Portable Steam Kiifrine Works, 

Camtr of Rome and Cor nt tin Streets^ Utiea^ N, K., ifmm^rly 
Eaton, N. i.) 

A.- N". TTT-OOID *fc CO. 

Practical Kaohinii ti.and Builden of their Celebrated 
PORTABLE 8TEAM ENGINES 

For Fferm and Meclmule«l Purpoaea. 

WE HAVE made great Improvements in our Engines 
the past winter, pailicularly In the manner of set- 
ting the luoes in the boilers, (by Prosser's Patent) adding 
a large wrought-iron dome in place of small cast ones, in* 
creaaed the size of fire-box, with ash-pan that can be closed 
up tight or opened at pleasure,— also in the manner of con- 
necting the governor to throttle, making it direct action. 

Parties wishing Circulars with cuts of Engine, should 
enclose P. O. Stamp to pay return postage on same. The 

following is our 

VBICB LIST FOB 1887. 
Horse e6t1mat« space oe- eash price fly-wheel di- face of 
power weight ' * ... 

2i 2000 1b. 
8 2200 " 
4 2600 ** 
B 3600 " 
8 4800 ** 
10 6000 " 

12 7500 « , . _ _ 

The above price indudca boxing and delivered on board 
cars. A. N. WOOD 4t CO. 

• April 28— wtfr-Jone l^mft. 
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The lUiurtratad Annual 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIR8 
FOR 1858, 
Is now ready for delivery— ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ENGRAVINGS, 
and comprising a great variety of valuable Hints and 
Suggestions for every Country Resident The following 
is a brief and imperfect 

XPITOMB or ITS ooimHTS : 
L A COMPLETE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Thb 

DwBLLiKQ— Plan of First Floor ; Chamber Floor ; 

Construction of Roof and Cellar Walls. Thb 

Groukdb— Laving out and Ornamental Structures ; 

the Flower Garden : the Dwarf Pear and Fruit 

Garden ; the Kitchen Garden ; the Orchard ; 

Hedges. Oct BoiLniKos—Smoke House and Ash- 

ery ; Range of Farm Buildings \ Piggery ; Poultry 

House. 
IL RULES FOR EXTERIOR DESIGNS FOR 

HOUSES. 
HL THE APIARY — Queens, Workers and Dronen; 

Hives— their Construction ; Size ibr different lati- 




tudes: Glass Boxes for Honey; Swarm coming 
out ; winter Mana^ment, ttc. 

IV. COUNTRY noUSES. Labobbu'b Cottaobs — 

Design by Mr. DowMixo; Second Design, with 
"node of constructing Eaves. Swiss Sdbcrbak 
DomoB— Design and ^ans. Stomb Cottaob— 
Design and Plans. SjIIli. Farm Hocsb — De- 
sign and Plana 'Pi.Aiir Housb ik Cottagb 
OoTHio Sttlb— Design and Plans. Cheap Farm 
Hocsb— Design and Plans. Brack bttbd Farm 
House— Desini and Plans. Italiar Farm House 
— Design andTlans. BATTBiikD CotfUTRT House— 
Design, Plan and Audy for an appropriate orna- 
mental Gate. GoTuic MAHStoR— Deatgn aifd.Tlan. 

V. NOTES ON FRUITS. Culture or Fruits - 

— Fsmlliar Hints ; Treatment at Trees : Sprouts 
about Fruit Trees ; lUMrrafUng Old Trees. The 
Grape- the Rebecca ; Keeping Grapes ; Grapes 
around Boston. The CurraeT— Varieties of the 
Currant ; Effect of Cultivation ; the Currant as a 
"Bush" and "Tree." Thb Apple— Apples for 
Cooking; Molasses tmm Apples: Productive 
Young Orchard. The Pb ar— Fire Bught in Pears ; 
Two Hundred Dollar Trees; Ripening Winter 
Pears. The Plum— Catching Corculios. Prueivo 
AMD Qraptikq Shears. Fauff Ladders. 
VL LIS!' OF THE BEST FRUITa Sorts adopted by 
the Am. Pomological Society- Apples— for Gene- 
ral Cultivation ; for Northern Localities ; Varieties 
which Promise Well. Pears- for General Culti- 
vation : for Quince Stocks ; for Particular Locali- 
ties. Plums— for General Cultivation ; which Pro- 
mise Well ; for Particular Localities. Cbkriubb- 
dlttOL Apricots and Nbctariebs— for General 
Cultivation. Pbaches; Qjiapbs. Goobbbbrribs. 
Ra»pbbrribs. Btrawbbrribs. Currakts. Black- 
berries. 

Vn. ANNUAL FLOWER& DBBCRiPxrvM Lists and 
Methods of Culture; Mode of Sowing ; Hardy 
and Tender. Choick Aheuals. 

VHL garden STRUCTURES. A Cheap Vikrrt- 
Design and Cost Gbbap Grebe House— Com- 
mon Green House ; Kew Cotservatory. 

IX THE KITCHEN GARDEN. Hints ie Mamaob. 

MEET— Size ; Rotation of Crops ; Root Crops ; the 
Cabbage Tribe ; Beans, Peas, 4cc ; Other Crops. 
The Hot Bbd. Select List op Vbobtables: 

X FARM BUILDINGS. Ornambxtal Carriaoe- 

Houses- to accompany Dwelling in Italian style ; 
to accompany Dwelling in Gothic style. Sheep 
Bani, Chester Co. Bam, Granary Sl Wagon-House. 
XL VARIOUS FACTS IN TILLAGE-Depth o/ 
Bowing Wheat— Good Rotation— Wheat Crop Im- 
proving— Grass I^ands— Dividends fW>m Tile- 
Heavy Potatoes — Plowing Wet Land — Cheap 
Farm Laborer— Long and Short Manure— Value of 
Straw in Manure— Manure enriched by Grain- 
Harrowing Inverted Sod. 

XIL IMPROVED DOMESTIC ANIMAM - Jersey 
and Suffolk Cattle — Cheviot, and Sileeian and 
French Merino Sheep— Portuguese and Chinese 
Swine. FEEDING-Exneriments with Hogs- 
Food of Cows— Rules for Fattening. 

Xin. RURAL ECONOMY -Constructing Stables— 
Questions and Answers— Corn Shocks — Animals 
in Winter— Storing Ice— Planting Timber— Shelter 
— Double-Minded Farmers— To make Hens iJiy In 
Winter— Feeding Boea— Preparation of Hams. 

XIV. DOMESTIC ECONOMY-Broken China-Stick- 

Ing Salve— Frozen Pun;^— Flies— Knitting Stock- 
ing Heels— Rat Traps^O wis— Stings and Bites- 
Door Latches— Chimneys— Matches— P. O. Stamps 
-To Mend a Chain Pump without taking it up, 
and many other valuable Itcixu^ 

XV. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES — Steamer for 

Cooking Feed — Potatoes in Winter — Disease.of 
Domestic Animals— Weight of Grain—Root Crops 
—Cheap Fences— Ventilation-Good and Bad Man- 
agement. 
All the above famished In the neatest and olaarost typo- 
graphy for TwENTY-FivB Crrtb I 

Agents desired to sell the Rroistkb In all parts of the 
country, and at every Fair and Show to be held this Fall, 
The most favorable terms will be made. An active man 
may easily dispose of hundreds or thousands during the 
next few montns. 

Address letters of inquiry, or orders with aocom] 
ing cash, to LUTHER TUCKER U SOI 

Publisbers of the Co. G«nt. and The Cultivator, 
"895 Broadway, Albany, 
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Flapi for tke T«»r. 

There Is nothing like tjstematio mirengemeBt, In4^- 
eilltating the eperation of eoofplex hufiDeat. What 
endleM oonftuion would reioll from n hap>haxard man- 
agement of raeh raet establiahments ae the New- York 
Central »d Brfe RattteMl*! The atockboldera and 
bond-o«rBeTB would get mlhvr small dividends, if the 
trains were all ran with the same trregulnritj th«t some 
farmers p etl bra i their labor8-<«>in8tead of the precisian 
wUch marks the time for the passage of every train 
fer bwdIIis in adranoe. It is easy to vnderstaad bow 
a railway emnpany would fail from the blanders of 
eenM0io»i but the smaller loss, but equally great as 
oompared with the capital, resulting from bungling 
pjlan* in fhrming, or no plans at all, is often overlooked. 
There is nothing where so small an eutlay would result 
in so great proit, as well digested plans for the year to 
be promptly and skiUfuUy exeented. A watchmaker 
might abent as well think of pltefog the parts of his 
maebl^t together with his eyesaknt, as for eoltivators 
of thn soU to hobble along with a jm^'s work» with no 
system le fiM* them. 

A«riMitftnal papers leach many valaable Improve- 
ments. TlMse is probably net ene snreftil render in a 
tho— nd, thai wonld not be bwMitted many doUars 
•vnry year fay the vafions hints he receives, proMed 
fu arU^ jmi Mtbmt^th*m into prmeiie^ He often 
ftnds suggestions wUeh his good sense tells him would 
be very useful. Bat w^y wens they not tried 7 '*Ah! 
he intended to have done so, but in the multitude of 
thoughts and labors, they were overlook^ till just a 
few dv' too l*t« ^'* Vowj how would ii banker suc- 
ceed, if he should trust his memory alone to remind 
him of the day when discounted notes are due 1 Why 
cannot the farmer adopt the same systematic method 
of laying before his eye the work of the season, that 
the banker's tidcler perforsM in placing before him the 
required money transaction of each successive day 1 
We have before made the suggestion (but it will bear 
many repedtions,) of a very simple and easy mode to 
obviate se many dlwstrons delays from ftirgetfhlness, 
as occur on nSarly ev^ry farm. Devote a page In a 
small pocket blank-book to each week's work dnring 
the season, and marlrit distinctly with Its proper date. 
Enter under the proper head every snggestion which 
may occur dnring the present winter's reading. Addi- 
tional suggestions will ocenr nt all periods threnghont 
, and should be entered at the time. In a 
year or two, sncfa a memorandum book If properly nsed, 
will be worth hundreds ef dollars annually to evety 



extensive farmer, and to the smaller one at least an 
equal proportion. So much for securing seasonable at- 
tention to the operations of the year. 

But there are other Important'departments of sjste- 
mtttic farming. The skillful railway-manager adopts 
a practicable time table, and ten that all the trains 
are worked to the specified time. The good farmer 
should adopt a similar mode of management He 
should bring befora his eye a list of all the important 
operations of the season — and he must so arrange 
them, — fit tbem togeth^, — and add to or curtail the 
extent of each, that all may be Veil performed in sea- 
son. A crop of five acres planted early, well put in, 
and properly cultivated, may yield more nett profit 
than ten acres a fortnight too late, and badly managed 
because there is other clashing work at the time. Too 
much plowing for his teams in spring ; too much hoe- 
ing for his men afterwards ; too much haying or har- 
vesting for them to perform at midsummer ; or a larger 
extent of autumn crops than he can secure in proper 
order,— will all operate to the disadvantage of the far- 
mer. If he hirea men by the month and foe the season, 
he wishes to avoid a more costly resort to day hands, 
and therefore all these different crops and operations, 
must be so arranged that the labors of the establish- 
ment will move on uniformly, quietly, efficiently, with- 
out delay or confusion, and with the doek-work preci- 
sion which marks the superintendence of the success- 
ful railway manager. 

There ore several other important points, which at 
present need be onl^ briefiy mentioned. Rotation qf 
cropa is an indispensable requisite to systematic farm- 
ing fle who bos never properly divided his fisrm into 
fields, nor brought their yearly oooupation nnder a 
regular, nnalterable succession of crops, must spend 
time and thought every year to determine how to plant 
his fields, and often become so confused as to change 
his mind half a dosen timee before he Is done with the 
task, and probably end in laying ont conflicting labors 
for the year. Systems of rotation are given elsewhere ; 
but we can state briefly some of the best for this coun- 
try, which mny be modiAed according to circumstances. 
For four iekh, ef nearly eqnal siae,— 1st year, com on 
sod, with fonts and maanre i 2d, wheat ; 3d and 4th, 
clover, —meadow and pasture. For six or seven fields, 
—1st, com, kn.\ 2d, barley, oats, beans or peas; 3d, 
wheati 4th, 6th, 6th and 7th, ck>ver and timothy, the 
flrrt twe years for pasture, the last two for meadow. 

Good ImpUmmtt constitute another requiilte. A 
poor tool or machine which Is liable to break or get out 
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of order, may, hj UMmg at a eritioal period, derango 
the whole maohinery of the faim, at great Um, and 
reqairing a long time to restore. A badly made horee- 
rake once broke, by which delay the rain came on fire 
aeree of dried hay, before it could be drawn in, lenen- 
ing its ralae two dollars on the ton, adding several 
more days' labor to spreading and diying it a second 
time, and delaying the .workmen ao that an adjolntng 
wheatfield was not harvested and housed till a long rain 
produced spronting in the grain, and the whole delay, 
first and last, prevented the owner from preparing his 
wheat ground in time for early autumn sowing, by 
which he lost fifty dollars by estimate the following 
summer, through the attacks of the wheat-midge. 
This was almost as disastrous m Dr. Franklin's illus- 
tration of neglect — " For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, for want of 
a horse the rider was lost." 

In planning the work of the year, it is advisable that 
provision be made for trying ejfperimenU. Not oostly 
. ones, but those which are simple irtid easily tried, and 
which determine important questions. We have known 
farmers to work from gutBsing^ on a single subject for 
twenty years, where results would vary profits hun- 
dreds of dollars on the long run, and where the ques- 
tion of profit might have been determined with less than 
one day's labor. There are now many questions on 
which cultivators continue to dispute, without resorting 
to practical tests, but which a proper entry in the 
memorandum-book already described, would enable 
any cultivator easily to settle — as for example, thick 
and thin seeding of grass and grain ; deep and shallow 
planting; late and early mowing; comparative pro- 
ducts of com in hills and drills, and the same of pota- 
toes ; the value of ft«quent (weekly or daily) cultiva- 
tion of com by horse power ; d«pth of burying manure ; 
comparative profit of selling grain or the animal fat- 
tened on it, Ac. In all investigations of the kind, a 
convenient platform-soale, by aasisling in the settle- 
ment of the various questions constantly occurring in 
the feeding and management of animals, would soon 
repay its cost 

• • • — ■ ■■ 

Millet — ^HnngariuL QraM. 

Millet, under the name of Hungarian Oraas, as ex- 
plained in our laat paper, seems to have been pretty 
extensively tried in Iowa the past season. A eorres- 
pondent of the Prairie Farmer, Mr. Philips of Butler 
CO., states that the premium acre at the last fair of that 
county, yielded ei^t tons and two hundred poonds of 
well cured hay. This grew on fresh haiei-brush land. 
Other oompetitors cam* within a few bundrad pounds 
of this weight ** The average produce," says Mr. P., 
" on our prairie lands, is about five tons per acre. This 
grass is an annual, cultivated pretty much aa oats, 
though somewhat later. Any time in May it does well 
here. One-third of a bushel per aore Is about the 
proper quantity, covered very shallow, and harvested 
when the blades and head begin to turn yellow." 

Among the recommendations whioh have been al- 
leged in favor of cultivating this variety of millet, we 
have noted the following t 1. The season for sowing 
tha seed is a oomparatively leianra one, being later 
than that for i>arley, oats, spring wheat, Ao. 2. The 
ioaasn for harvesting itoomes after the hurrying time, 
or that for seouring wheat, barley, oats, rye and clover. 
3. It is said to be very nutritious. 4. Cattie, horses, 



and stook i^nerally, eat it with avidity, paiilonlariy 
when the seed is allowed to remain on H. Mr. P. 
statet that he ha« been informed that horses will keep 
fkt on it without any other grain, even when doing mo- 
derate ffork. It has a very heavy head of seed, yield- 
ing firom fifteen to twenty bushels per acre. 



Suooeesful Braining with Stone. 

MxssBS. EniTOiis-— A year ago last fall I stated to 
the readen of the Gonntry Gentlemen my plan of 
nnderdraining with stone, which I was then doing. I 
can now say that it has worked welL By this means a 
piece of eold, wet, uneven land has been dried saffi- 
cientiy to plow and level down, whioh eonld not have 
been done before ; and it produced a good orop of com 
last summer. It ripened very early too for the season. 
I consider the stalks worth as much for fodder, as the 
sour grass that grew there would have been. This last 
fall I have dnuned the remaining fonr acres of my 
eight acre meadow, in the same way, via., we lay out 
the short drains forty feet apart^thoagh we vaiy from 
this rule some ; when it oomes near a wet hoUow we go 
through that— we cut them three and a half feet deep, 
two feet wide at the top, add slant down to six inches 
on the botiom. We scrape the mud from the bottom 
perfectiy clean, so that it is hard, like rook. This 
thoroughly done, we begin to fill with small round stoae, 
taking care that no one stone is large enough to reach 
aoross, for the first layer, and so on five or six inches; 
then the cobble and broken stones may be thrown in 
with less care, extending up to a bight of eighteen in- 
ches ; the little sliven from the broken stone and such 
like, we scatter alone on the top to fill up the cavities; 
then place inverted turf on snugly, and press it down 
with our feet The dirt dug fh>m the diteh ia then filled 
in, and it is finished. 

The whole cost is about sixty cents per rod, Including 
drawing the stone, which pays by getting them out of 
the way. I am well convinced that these drains will 
continue to act well, and I cannot see why atone is not 
quite as good, if not better than tile, and it costs some- 
thing less here. Lpciira GB»w<»»n. LUehfidd Co-, CU 



Freeh Water SheU Marl. 

MsssBt. Editors— My experience in the use of 
"fresh water shell marl," has been similar to that of 
your correspondent " A. B., Woodstock, Vt," who a*ks 
for information in your last number. 1 unite with him 
in requesting information from others, who may have 
succeeded in its use. 

Bepeated experiments with it for many yean paft, 
have convinced me that it is more imperfectly under- 
stood than almost any other speoies of manure. 

I have used it however with decided advantage in 
raising potatoes, by applying it in the hill when in a 
perfectly powdered state, . (and after it had been ex- 
posed for some mouths,) and 'also as a top dressing upon 
lotD meadows. To all other kinds of crops, and more 
especially com, I have found it a decided disadvantage. 

" Composting it with stable manure," or " mixing it 
in the barn-yard," is, in my opinion, labor lost— in- 
deed in my case I thought it a detriment As a top 
dressing it will bring in white clover, and if used 
potatoes when perfectly powdered, it will give a 
good result W. P. New-York, J)ec 29, 1867. 
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Unprofitable Furmin^r- f 

** VTkj is it that there is so mach unprq/Uable Jar^ 
ming, wIma it hss bMn shown, agftia and again, that 
money oan be made in the ooltore of the soil 1 Wh«f« 
lies the faaorar* 

** In Hu ntgUct ^ ^biowa ryXf and precamiwnM in 
nine oases oat of ten," we answer. For the one failare 
from the want of knotting Aow, we can point yon to 
scores whera the farmer did not *' live up to his light,*' 
bat ooneladed to "take the ohanoes," when his reason 
told him thay were largely against him. A list of the 
practices oosamon among fitfmera, thoagh generally 
aeknowledged to be nnprofltable, woald surprise the 
msjority of onr readen. Let us instaooe a few, and 
it can be but a few, of them. 

D^ytk qf soil is aeknowledged to be necessary to 
large prodnetiTeness. A laige hill of oom, a thrifty 
growth of wheats barley, or grass, most have roots and 
xooUets eqnaUy large and thrifty^and such only grow 
in a deep mellow soiL With plenty of room and food 
for the roots, the whole plant will correspond ; with a 
shallow four or Hx in<i aoU, the roots are only ade- 
quate to a small growth above ground— they can nei- 
ther find nor carry up the nourishment required to a 
large pit>duct A shallpw soil also soon becomes sterile 
under the influence of drought, especially if the sub- 
soil is of a retentive character. 

Clean CvJiurt is an acknowledged necesnty In pro- 
fitable farming. All allow it to be a matter of much 
importance to a growing plant, whether it has a whole 
field to itself, or whether weeds surround it, stealing 
away the greater share of the nourishment supplied by 
the soil. It is 'acknowledged poor policy to manure and 
plant a field and then have useless weeds to use up 
that manure, and starve out the planted crop And 
yet how often is it done. It would not be too much to 
■ay that treeeb, of one kind and another, exhaust one- 
third qf the productive energies of nine-tenths of the 
cultivated acres of the country. This alone accounts 
for ao much un-proflUble farming. 

Unseasonable seeding is known to generally result 
in loss to the farmer ; and jet nothing is more common 
than to plant and sow, when only a very remarkable 
season can produce a favorable result. Com is plant- 
ed, when we know that frost must come before it u 
nearly matured ; spring grams are sown when in the 
usual course of nature the summer drought will injure 
them to a large extent ; wheat is gotten in too late to 
withstand th^ winter, and just in time for the midge— 
the farmer " taking a risk " no insurance company 
would venture upon without the highest premium. 

Adaptation qf the crop to the soil ia important to 
profitable production. It b well known that some crops 
seldom succeed on a day soil, while others fail on those 
of a sandy character. Wheat, for instance, delights in 
a well-drained clay, while rye likes best the sandy 
loam. These " likes and di^ikes " should be studied — 
the aflinity of soil and product oarofully attended to- 
then we should escape another frequent cause of loss to 
the farmer. 

Other sourees of kiss to the farmer— of losses known 
and acknowledged by ail— we shall perhaps rofer to in 
a ftitun number of this journal. 

»♦« 

At the late Agricultural Fair at Stockton, Cali- 
, a $50 dress was awarded to the unmarrisd lady 
made the best bread. 





Horn Pith«. 

Mbssbs. Ens.- In the Co. Gbht. of 7tli inst, J. 
Swinburne inquires the rolative ralue of horn piths, 
oompcured with other bones, as a manuro. Crushed hi 
a bone mill, pound for pound, they would be of about 
the same value — beside, from their moro porous naturo, 
they would in the soil moro roadily decompose. Within 
the past twenty yean, I have used many cart-loads of 
horn piths, procurod at the tanneries. Some two years 
ago I paid $5 for three cart-loads, which wero sawed 
and broken as finely as oould conventently be done, 
and applied to an acre of land sown with wheat last 
spring. I would not give a man a fig to warrant me 
twenty tons of hay (torn that aero the coming ten years ; 
and the eatUe that eat the hay will not be troobled 
with the bone disease during the time. For the two 
past seasons, when planting potatoes, I have dropped 
a horn pith into each hill of a portion of my crop ; 
when the potatoes aro dug, the piths aro completely 
enveloped with a coating of fibrous roots. After dig- 
ging the potatoes, I collect the piths, storing them 
away for next year's use, they being better tlian new 
for the purpose, and probably they will last a dosen 
years'or ao. 

In May, 1856, plowed half an aoro ot green-sward 
land and plantod with potatoes, using dilTeront manures 
in the hills. Two rows had about half a spoonfhll of 
Peruvian guano to each hill ; then a row without ma- 
nuro} then two rows superphosphate of lime ; next row, 
no manure ; two next, Mexican guano ; then two rows 
with one horn pith in each hill ; two rows with a hand- 
ful of damaged salted tongues and sounds— others with 
plaster, ashes, &«. 

The rows having the horn piths had much the largest 
and most luxuriant tops; thediiferonce could be plain- 
ly seen at the distance of half a mile, in the month of 
August. But the rust took the tops when the tubers 
had obtained sBoot half their usual growth, conse- 
quently had a ftght crop. At digging time, I ascer- 
tained by ** weight and measuro," (no guessing about 
the matter,) the rolative product of the rows reeeiving 
the different manures. 

Whero horn piths wero used, it took forty hills for a 
bushel— whero the guano and superphosphate wero 
used, thero wss a trifling yarlation— varying from six- 
ty to seventy hills per bushel— whero no manure was^ 
used it took over ninety hills per bushel. The sshes* 
and plaster had but little effect— a result very differont 
flrom what I hare had on other kinds of soils, in their 
use for the potato crop. About the time the potatoes 
wero making their appearance at the surfhce of the 
ground, the dogs from a large eirenit oongrogated in 
my potato patch, under cover of night, and dug every 
hill, so that I am completely hi the dark as to the ma- 
nurial value of salted "tongues and sounds" for the 
potato crop. 

In conclusion, I will Just say to Mr. Swinburne, col- 
lect all the horn piths and other bones within your reach. 
But if you undertake to broak them up with hammers, 
it will be well for you to get an insurance on your eyes 

L. B. TTamsr, N. K. 

ie> 
Thh AxxRiclw Vbtbrihary JoUBFAL.— The third 
Tol. of this yaluable work commences with the Janu- 
ary number. G. H. Dadd, Y. S., Boston, editor and 
publisher— monthly at $1 a year. 
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The United States ▲grionltiinl Society. 

The Sixth AnDoal Meeting was held in panaance of 
appointment at Washington, 13th January, Mr. Wild- 
er, the President, taking the ohair, and about 70 
members being in attendance, representing 19 States. 
The opening address by President W. was appropriate 
--oongratnlatory to the Society, and referring in terms 
of commendation to the increased disposition on the 
part of the general goyemment to pay attention to the 
claims and interests of Farmers— mentioning the satis- 
£ftctory results of the Syracuse Trial and the 'Louis- 
ville Show — alluding to the loss sustained by the death 
of two of the Society's Vice Presidents, Messrs. Q. W. P. 
Custis of Ya., and T. J. Rusk of Texas—decliniDg, for 
himself, a third time, re-election as President, having 
six years discharged the duties of the office at much 
personal sacrifice— and, in conclusion, briefly reviewing 
the good influences exerted by the association, and the 
benefits to be derived by the country from perfected 
systems of husbandry, 

'^Tlll plenty, rising from the eneourag:e,d plow. 
Shall fill, enrich, adorn our happy land." 

Mr. B. 0. Tavloe, of the Dist. of Columbia, re- 
sponded,— expressing his regret at the proposed with- 
drawal of Mr. Wilder from the presidency, and com- 
plimenting the energy, fidelity, and dignity with which 
be had adorned the position, and, after some further 
remarks, 

Committees on Nominations and the Treasurer's ac- 
counts, were appointed as usual. The subject of Mr. 
Morrill's Bill, donating lands to Ag. Institutions, was 
referred to a committee of five, and it was voted that 
the committee on obtaining from CSongresa an act of 
organisation for the Society, should rsnew their appli- 
cation for this purpose. In answer to a call from the 
chair, 

Mr. H. F. FsBNch of New-namliBhire, made some 
remarks on the recent visit made by liim to Europe, in 
which he acted as a delegate of the Society to several 
Agricultural Exhibitions. He discussed especially the 
subject of plowing by steam, replying to various inter- 
rogatories from different members. 

The Chaik announced the committee on the snl^ect 
of Mr. Morrill's bill to be Messrs. Johnson of New- 
York, Tilghman of Maryland, Loringof Massachusetts, 
Tayloe of the Dist. of Columbia, and Arney of Kansas. 

Dr. Antisel was then introduced, and proceeded to 
address the Society on " the necessity of having a more 
' perfect knowledge of the mineral necessities of our 
crops developed," and concluding with the recommen- 
dation of an appropriation for suitable experiments. 
Mr. Calvert of Maryland, spoke warmly in ap- 
proval of Dr. Antisel's paper, and offered a resolution 
which was passed, appointing a committee to memorial- 
ise Congress for a specific appropriation to carry out 
the investigations proposed. 

The Craie announced the awards to the reapers and 
mowers at Syracuse, as follows : 

MOWBRS. 

First premium— Gold Medal and Diploma— To ^11, 
AuUman fc Co., of Canton, Ohlo^Millcr & Aultman^s 
patent. 

Second premium— Silver Medal— To Walter A. Wood, 
of Hoosick Fails, N. Y.— Manny's patent with Wood's Im- 
provement. 

Third premlnra— Bronze Medal— To Martin Hallonbeck, 
of Albany, N. Y. 

Diplomas awarded as follows :~ 




To T. D. Burrall, of Geneva, N. Y., for simplicity of 
eonetruction and solidity of workmanship. 

To R L. Allen, of New- York, for concave knffe-blade, 
and general excellence of material and superior work- 
mantfiip. 

To BufTalo Agricultural Machine Works. BaflSeilo, N. Y., 
for cheapness and ingonioua adaptation of cutter to unevoi 
surfaces. 

aSAPSBS. 

First premium— Gold Medal and Diploma— To C. H. 
McCormick, of Chicago, 111. 

Second premium— Silver Medal— To Walter A. Wood, 
of Hoosick Fallo, N. Y— Manny's patent with Wood*B Im- 
provement. 

Third premium— Bronse Medal— To Warder, Brokaw 
* ChUd. of Springfield, Ohio. 

Diploma to Jonathan Haines, of Fekln, III., for IlllnoU 
Harvester. 

OOMBIintD MAOBtHBS 

First premlnm— Gold Medal and Diploma— To Walter 
A. Wood, of Hooftick Falls, N. Y.-Manny's patent with 
Wood's improvement. 

Second premium— Sliver Medal— To Bufiklo Agricul- 
tural Works, Buflfalo, N. Y.— Kirby's improvement. 

Third premium- Bronze Medal— To Warder, Brokaw 
St Child, of Springfield, Ohio. 

TBANSFBRIBIB AUTOMATOE BAKSa. 

First premium— Bronze Medal— To Seymour fc Morgan, 
of BrocKport, N. Y. 

STATIOKIRT RAT OR COTTOB FRR83. 

Firwt premium— Sliver ^edal and Diploma— To Wil- 
liam Deering Sc Co., of Albany, N. Y. 

PORTABLB RAT OR eOTTOJf PSBSS. 

FIrat premium— Silver Medal and Diploma— To Wil- 
liam Deering 4t Co. 

GRAtX CRADLXS. 

First premium— Bronzo Medal— To H. Bobinson. 

SOTTHR SNATHS. 

First premium— Bronze Medal— To Frost. Burke & Co^ 

The second day a communication waa received from 
Joshua Vansant, President of the Maryland Institute, 
inviting the Society to hold its next show at Baltimore. 
A favorable report was presented by D. Jat Browite, 
from a committee appointed last year to investigate the 
merits of the Chinese Sugar Cane, and a long debate on 
the subject took place. A medal was awarded to Jo- 
6KPH S. LovsBiNO of Philadelphia, for experiments 
and samples of sugar made by him. Besolutioni in 
favor of Mr. Morrill's land bill were imported and 
adopted. The following list of officers, was then brought 
in l^y the Nominating Committee and unanimoosly 
elected : 

President- Gon. Tbkoh Tilobm aw, of Maryland. 

Vice PreeldenU— J. D. Laiiff, Maine ; H. F. French', 
New-Hampshire: Frederick HoTbrook, Vt ; John Brooks, 
Massachusetts ; B. K Thurston. Rhode Island ■, & B. 
Huntington, Connecticut ; R ^.Johnson, Ncw-yoric ; W. 
P. Robeson, New- Jersey ; David Landreth. Pennsylvania; 
John Jones, Delaware ; Odin Bowie. Maryland ; Philip 
St. George Cocke, Virginia; H. K. Burgwryn, North Ca- 
rtdlna; F. W. Alston, Soirth Carolina; Klchard IVters, 
Georgia ; O. C. Claj', jr.. Alabama ; M. W. Philip*, Mi»- 
«l88ii>pi- J. B. Dc Bow, Louisiana; Lucien Butllea, Ohio; 
W. L, Underwood, Kentucky; T. Fhnnlnjf, Tennewee; 
D. P. Holla way, Indiana : ll. C. Johna. Illinois ; T. K 
Barnett. Missouri ; A. B. Greenwood, Arkansas ; Michael 
Shoemaker, Michigan ; D. L. 'Yulee, Florida ; Guy M. 
Brj'an. Texas ; I^ Grand Byington, Iowa ; B. F. Kdjrer- 
ton, Wlsconeon ; A. C. Bradford, California : H M. Riee, 
Minnesota ; J. H. Lane. Oregon : W. W. Corcoran. Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; M. A. Otero, New-Mexico : D. Ander- 
son, Washington Territory ; J. M. Bernhlsel, tllfth ; B B. 
Chapman, Nebraska ; W. F. M. Amy, ICansas. 

Kxecutive Commlilee— Henry Wnger, New-York;J. 
McGowan, Pennsylvania; Joslah Ware, Virsinla; Fred- 
erick Smylh, New-Hampsbire ; Henry Wilson, Ohio; 
John Merryman. Maryland ; James W. Brown, Illinois. 

Treasurer- B. B. French. Washington, D. C. 

Secretary— Ben. Perley Poore, Nowburyport, Mass. 

Since the foregoing was m type, we have received 
the following letter from a correspondent, which, al- 
though in some respects a repetition of the above, will 
still be read with much interest It is dated Washing- 
ton, Jan. 15 : 




THE 



Soif«B8 CoBW Rr GtKTLEiiAK— Tko U»lted St*te8 
Ag. Society assembled at the gmithsooian Institution 
OB the I3th, and the Preeideot, Col. Wilder, opened 
the meeting with aa address, briefly aUudiog to the 
operations of the Society, and nfUr paying a deserved 
tribute t» G. W. P. CusTMand Senator Rusk, who had 
deoesMd dnriog the year, annonnoed hit intentioa to 
Mtire from the Presidency of the Society. The report 
from the Tresnorer exhibited a balance of $1,600 after 
reserving enongh to pay premitma due. Mr. Frbxch of 
N. Hm g*ve a very iMereeting and satisfactory account 
of steam plowing, as obierved by him abroad, and an 
iateree«ing discussion aroM in which eeveral gentlemen 
participated— among them Col. B. P. JoBMaow, N. Y., 
Mr. BriFOTOH, Iowa, Mr. Wabbbdwi, III., Mr. Jomkb, 
Del., Lt. Gov. Browm, Boston. Mr. Johnson informed 
the members of the determination of Got. Kiiin, N. Y, 
to reUre from the Sceetttive Boaid, and President Wil- 
der very appropriately alluded to the truly TaluaWe 
aerriees of Gov. King tn tlie Soeiety from it» oom- 
mencement. «,, «^ r : 

Mr. Johnson, N. Y, Gen. Tllghman, Md., Dr. Loring, 
Mass., Judge Amy of Kansas, and Mr. Tayloe, Wash- 
ington, wero appoinUd a committee on Mr. MorriU's 
Land BiU for Ag. Schools, who reported resolutions in 
favor of the sam^ which wero adopted. 

Dr. AK^18E^ who aided the lamented Delafield in 
the survey of Seneca county, read a paper on the ne- 
cessity of haviAg a more perfect knowledge of the min- 
eral necessities of crops developed. The Doctor said, 
after a thorough chemical examination for years, of soils, 
he had come to the conclusion that analyses of soils 
give no valuable results, either practical or scientific. 
So we aro all afloat, and the Doctor must be caUed up- 
on to set ns agoing again. 

A discussion in relation to the sugar cane arose, and 
much difference of opinion was exhibited. It struck 
me that wo bad arrived at the same position we occu- 
pied aome years since on the poUto disease, when every 
man had a Mpecifie for the disease, while all raised 
noth'uig but dUtaatd potatoes. Those who have seed 
to sell, sugar mills to dispose of, books to explain the 
theories and practices of culture of the plaat and Ihe 
preparation of the syrup and sugar, doubtless actually 
believe it is the greatest boon ever given to America— 
wen more imporUnt than the Diosoorea, while the men 
present who had tried the culture seemed to me to 
txptct something hereafter, few being prepared to say 
thai as a general crop this could as yet be recommend- 
ed a»* a substitute for any of our reliable crops. 

A committee appointed by the President reported a 
list of officers. Gen. Tehlh Tilghmaic of Maryland, 
as President Gen. T. is well known in our State as 
well as at the South, and his position as a real practi- 
oal farmer, his intelligence, his standing, all pointed to 
him as a suitable man to preside over the deliberations 
of the Society— and very many of the real tried friends 
of the Society rejoiced at the announcement of his 
name. Mr. Poors, as Secretary, whose industry and 
strict business habits during the last year had com- 
mended him to the Society, was renominated. Mr. 
Wager of N. Y., wss placed in the position occupied 
by Gov. King, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and will worthily All that vaoanoy. The residue of the 
Bxecottve Committee %ro Ui^rking men, and will, I 
doubt not, make evwy eifort to place the Soeiety in a 
poeition to extend its asefolness. The list of office™ as 
leported, was aoeepled and tlie pewons named elected. 



Immediately after the election, the Executive Com- 
mittee met, and resolved to optm, rooms at Washington 
where the Secretory is to be in attendance from Nov. 
to July^ the season when Congress is in session, and 
gentlemen present from ail parts of the country, and 
during the interval to have an sesistant at Washington 
to attend to any matters necessary. 

Tbe commencement of a library was decided upon, 
and meetings of the Executive Committee quarterly, 
appointed, and a monthly bulletin to be published, ad- 
vising the officers, life members, and correspondents of 
the Society, of what is being done. 

I consider these measures of the utmost importance. 
They give the Soeiety a place of business at the Capi- 
tal of the nation, where an opportunity exists of se- 
curing the co-operation of the leading agriculturists in 
every portion of our country and the world, and I shall 
be much disappointed if the action of the Committee 
does not advance the interests of the Society. 

The subject of holding a Fair was referred to the 
Executive Committee, who will, if suitable places should 
be offered, Uke action in relation to tbe matter. 

A testimonial was voted te President Wilder, in ac- 
knowledgment of his valued services to the Society 
since the time of its organisation. 

The subject of Imphce and Sorg^A,«m elicited a warm 
discussion between Mr.WRAY» in favor of the former, 
and Mr. Bbownb of the Patent Office. The debate 
seemed to indicate some heart-burnings somewhere, 
bui valuable suggestions were elicited, as well as some 
/acts which were very snuch uanled. Prof. Jacksoh 
of Boston, gave some valuable information in relation 
to his investigations on this subject, which will ap- 
pear at la/ge in the Patent Office Report I under- 
stood that after he had made these valuable statements 
before the Society, it was suggested by some one that 
they could not be published, as they belonged else- 
where. My impression is that the Society did not re- 
cognise the right of anybody to say, after a discussion 
and elucidation of valuable facts before the Society, 
they are to be tabooed until some one can make some- 
thing out of the matter. I presume, therefore, you 
will see the material and very valuable facts obtained 
by Prof. Jackson, as to sorghum for syrup, sugar, Ac. 
A paper on the »' Hog Cholera," by Prof. HiOGiwa 
of Maryland, was read, and said to be valuable. 

The new President, who entered upon the duties of 
his office at the close of the meeting on Thursday, per- 
formed them to the acceptance of the Society, and 
at the close on Friday P. M., in a brief but eloquent 
address, after announcing that the Executive Com- 
mittee had made preparations for the esUblUhment of 
permanent rooms for the Society at Washington, urged 
upon the members of the Society present, to exert 
their personal influence to Increase its members, ex- 
tend its influence, and make it worthy the position it 
occupies among the agricultural institutions of our 
country. 

My impression, from all I have seen here, is, that the 
Society is now upon a vorking plaiform, and with eco- 
nomy, energy and perseverance, will moke itself known 
at Washington and abroad, as on« of the Institutions 
of our country. 



The bark Grayhead, from Constentinople, at Boston 
has on board ten goats and three sheep, of the *™»« 
breed, consigned to the U. S. Government. 
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Wintering CbIvm. 

" Fines eaWei, thoM ! How do 70a muiago to keep 
them in such good order." 

*' Euil J enoogh ; I gWe them shelter. Mtd feed uid 
water them regnlarly." 

" Yoa take cart of them, I see ; mnnj fkrmeis let 
calves take their ehanoe with the other stock throagh 
the winter." 

" That's a very poor chaiioe, to mj notlMi $ for ene 
who would winter oalres so, woald not take mvoh pains 
for the comfort of any of his cattle." 

Last winter, (let us tell the story,) fanner B. winter- 
ed his four oaWes in a stable partitioned off in one cor- 
ner of his cow shed, or rather one of the oow sheds, for 
he has several on different sides of his bam-yaid. It 
was about 15 feet square, and had a manger or box for 
hay, J(o., on one side, eighteen inches wide and a foot 
deep, with stakes about about every two feet, long 
enough to keep the calves' headi separate. The floor 
was of earth, or rather of litter and manure, for in the 
course of the winter it accumulated a foot or more in 
depth over the surface. It was leveled and kept clean 
and dry, by daily supplies ol refuse straw— a small 
quantity of this sufficed each day, except in thawing 
weather. 

Their food was cut straw and chaff, and good clover 
hay— the latter night and morning— the former at 
noon— or perhaps twice in the middle of the day — and 
they were not allowed to waste much of either. Calves 
and other stock will waste more than they eat, unless 
some judgment is used in supplying their food at pro- 
per timet and in a proper manner. We should put 
before them all they will consume, and plaol it where 
they cannot get It under their feet, removing the re- 
fused portions from their mangers before giving a 
fresh supply. 

Water was furnished once a day in very oold days ; 
twice on warmer ones. Farmer B.'s water pond is near, 
but outeide his barn-yard, and be says cattle will not 
drink more than once In the bleakest days of winter, 
even if they must go but a few rods from the yard. It 
would be better to have water in the yard and at all 
times ready for the stock ; but this convenience is be- 
yond the reach of many farmers. 

It is remarkable how little thought is often given to 
thelter for animals. These calves, in the fall, had 
smooth, glossy coats, and were fall of life and anima- 
tion, but as winter weather came on they began to show 
its effects in a roughness of coat, and drooping of spir- 
its. The change was very noticeable in the few weeks 
before their shelter was fitted up for them. They had 
as much and as good food, and ate more of it, but the 
cold and wet made a very material difference in their 
thrift and appei ranee. Depend upon it, attention to 
the comfort of animalSf is the best economy. After a 
week's stay in the stable, their coats were as glossy as 
ever, and they were ready to run and play when driven 
to water, and were often allowed an hour or two in an 
open yard for exercise. 

Calves like grain and roots, apples, pumpkins and the 
like, yet they can be wintered without them. No doubt 
it is the best policy to so feed as to keep them growings 
and it may be cheaper to feed some grain than to de- 
pend entirely on hay for tbu purpose In mild weather 
roots are valuable, and no farmer should fail to provide 
them- -especially for partial feeding in spring, prepa- 
ratory to turning out to pasture. 




The Heaonreea of the Fun. 

Having this winter an unusual demand for litter 
suitable for bedding in my stables, yards unci peus, I 
was at thvt somewhat at a kws how to proride u aub- 
stitute for straw, of which the quantity in store waa 
limited. I took a stroll through some of the wooded 
parts of my farm, and found that then eonld be quite 
a large quantity of leaves gathered in the valleys 
among the hills. I had often resorted to the aame ex- 
pedient before in a small way. 80 my teame were set 
to work caHing them home dry, and storing tbem for 
nse. We hare now eolleeled from sixty to eerenty 
loads, as large and solid as eoold be ^ot into a farm 
wagon with double sidee, and think there enn be col- 
lected two hmidred loads flpom the woodlands of the 
farm, which oeeupy about twenty-ive acres of the hilly 
part. That these leaves are quite ralnable in the 
compost heap, I have proved by former experioiente, 
and the present exigency has shown me that the re- 
sources of the farm are often overlooked or not duly 
appreciated. Meet forms are provided with n propor- 
tion of woodland that womid ferabb a large quantity 
of leaves, and yet rery fow of the famers in this ri- 
cinity cart them. What the relative valae of these 
leaves is, I have nerer been able aocnrately to detor- 
mioe. Perhaps the Editors of the Country Gentleman 
or some of its numerous correspondents, can shed some 
light on the subject, and confer a favor on those who 
are not informed in this matter. Kich'd M. Costklix. 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. T. 
• • m 
tkM m, Vmi'rereal Remedy 

MsBsns. Editors— I had just finished reading Prof 
Johnson's remarks on Mr. Cleveland's theory of salt as 
a " uniteracd expounder " and a " universal remedy" 
when over went my inkstand upon a beautiful light 
drab table cover, to my great oonstemotion, ns my 
wife had often cautioned me against this very thing. 
I rushed for the oalt cellar, and emptied its contents 
over the black mass of ink, and in five minutes the 
stain had wholly disappeared ! I doubted Mr. Cleve- 
land's theory before, but ought I to doubt it any long- 
er? 

There is one point, however, in whiob my experience 
differs from Mr. Cleveland's theory*-*! emptied the 
salt over and upon the ink, and it deveended into the 
cloth and effected the desired object 

One thing is certain, whether salt be a universal re- 
medy or not, viz : it will surely, if applied immediate' 
ly, prevent ink stains. A Subscribsb. 
■ a» 
Recipe tor Squash Cake. 

1 quart boiled mashed squash. 1 coffee-cup sweet, 
sour, or buttermilk. 1 coffee-cup flour. 3 eggs — salt 
and saleratus, if sour or buttermilk is used. Fry in 
butter or lard. If the mixture is poured over sliced 
apples in the spider, it is an addition. 

This is something my mother " invented," and we 
think it is better than the squash alone, x. t. m. 

Thx Orapx anowERB of the West are about to re- 
ceive large accessions to their numbers from Europe. 
A vessel arrived at Philadelphia a few days since from 
Genoa, bringing one bundreil and twenty-five passen- 
gers, who all come to this country with the intention 
of proceeding West and engaging in the culture of the 
grape, with a view to the production of wine. 
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S«^zi (A the Cultivmtioii of Variouf Plants. 



HexsBS. SDiTOits— By interchMige and otfaerwiM, 
I have prooared from varknu toarces many rare do- 
mestic aad foreign seeds, and hare cultivated the past 
•eaeon some 199 different varietief of vegetabiee and 
plaate. I kay« taken muoii pleaear^ in tlieir ealtiva- 
tien^ and deeming it a daty I owo Co thoee iotereited 
in tlie enlture of choioe TegeUblei and plants, I pro- 
pose to give a brief report of my experiments, and 
oaltivatton of the same, hoping thereby to impart some 
information for their benefit, and kolioit their favor to 
give reports of their experiments, also, through the 
C^KTSTRY Gsn-LBMAN and the The Cultitator. As 
it woald extend my report to too gMat a leogtli, I will 
briedy notice a few of the many varieties I have grown, 
only those I deem most worthy of cnlttvation 

<?ya IVAeo^— from the south' of Spain. This proves 
a winter whea*, and from its hftcdy and prodnotive na- 
ture, and eariy maturity, may prove a valuable vari- 
ety—not injured by the midge in this, our first experi- 
ment 

Grand Epaulre klofKh barbue, or large white awned 
Spelt i a whiter grain, gfown in t'ue east of Frsnee and 
Germany. The beury resembles wheat, is inotosed in 
a hull or basic so firmly, it proves a barrier against the 
weevil or midge, and proves valuable on that account; 
••xcelleot for pastry floor. 

Of Spring Wheat.'— k variety from Gaspe, a re- 
mote part of Canada; this proves an excellent sort. 
£lut Beard — This is of western origin; chaff and 
beards delicately tinged with a bluish color ; worthy of 
cultivation. 

SeigU de Rome^ or Roman Rye.—Th\8 is a choice 
and extra variety. 

Of Oa/«, from the ten varieties I have grown, I 
have solecled the true white Poland as the best vari- 
ety. 

NtpatU Barley, (beardless,) has a very peculiar 
head ; as soon as it makes its appearance it is thickly 
set with a beautiful white blossom, and retains this ap- 
parent bloom until the^rain matures — very produc- 
tive. 

German MUlety (Panicnm germanicnra,) very pro- 
lific, quick in growth, and worthy of cultivation. 

California Flax-^ln length of fibre and a profuse 
feeder, is preferable to any variety I have yet grown 
— ^blossoms white—seed a light green color. 

Of com for the field I have selected the ShoA Peg^ 
Andrtw'o Premiam^ Adam's U-tnc^ and King Phil- 
ip ; each variety is very early and productive. For 
the garden, for early use, the party J}ayi^ Maixc, a 
dwarf variety from the south of Spain. I think it a 
valuable sort on aooount of its quick growth and early 
mntnnty, and sweet flavor in the green state; ears 
delioately small— j ost the sort for table use. Lalhrop^s 
Extra Early Pairp/e— this is also a valuable sort, very 
sweet and nutritious, and but a few days later than the 
Forty Days. For late use, the Ohio Sugar! this is a 
choice variety, large, twelve-rowed ; the stalk is of a 
deep red color. StowclCa Evergreen b the UUeH sort, 
and in oar estimation a valuable variety. 

Of peas, from 24 variettee which I have grown, I 
have selected for early use the Early EmperoTt M«y, 
Early Wa^inglon and Proline Jhearf; for late use. 
Champion qf Englandy Far-famod Sir Moot, <extra,) 
Aw)ergney—tTom England, a very hardy, productive 



sort and of excellent quality, — and Austrian Stock 
Pea (very prolific); I slso have three new varieties of 
the Jajxm p^a; seed received last spring from Hon. J. 
B. Gabbeb of Columbia, Pa. ; of which Kr. G. says : 
"These peas, I am satisfied, have not yet been cultiva- 
ted in the Atlantic States, except by myself— received 
last spring (1856,) from California Just from China." 
In color the vsrieties are red, green and yellow. The 
green and yellow giow In the same form as the old va- 
riety, except they are more dwarf and earlier, ours be- 
ing ripe by the 27th of September. The red sort grows 
some different ; more slender and longer pods, each pod 
containing fVom eight to ten peas of a beautiful red 
cohir — are of a smaller siie than the former, all upright 
and very prolific. The Australian psa^ the seed of 
which I received from a friend in Texas, is a very pe- 
culinr pea. The vines grow some four feet high,* and 
from the main stock or vine extend nomerous lateral 
branches. I pleated a single row threogh my garden, 
and whea fuHy grown it had the appearance of a well 
formed hedga, with its long pods protruding on each 
side. Length of stem and pod, 20 te 23 inches ; length 
of pod, 6 to 7 inches ; each stem ooatalns from one to 
four pods, each containing frosa tea to fifteen peas of 
medium sise, white, with a oirele of black around the 
eyei Good In quality green or dry. One peculiarity 
of this pea is, you will have green and ripe peas in 
succession from July until the frost kills the vinos in the 
fall ; as you will find mature and green peas and blos- 
soms on the same vines through the season. The Afa- 
ritime pea from the Gulf of St. Lawrence (a perennial.) 

Of beans— my selections from 20 varieties are, for 
dwarfs, the Mexican Fr^les or Turtle Soup — two 
sorts, black and reddish ; very prolific Early Ctuia- 
da Kidney, German Prolific— im^ sorts, black and 
yellow ; of pole or running beans, Hungarian Tick 
or Golden Pad ; Harioot de Sois&ons, from France ; 
Asparagus or Yard Pod (pods attain the length of two 
to three feet— good for pickling); Early Lima; Win- 
ter 6e(tA— this is a prolific ; from seven l>eans planted 
hist sprinjr, I have shelled some over a quart, and re- 
served a quantity in tbe pod for future use. The mo- 
dus operandi of preserving and cooking these beans is 
as follows : Leave them oo the vines until mature and 
dry, then put away; and when wanted for use, scald 
in the evening, string the following morning, and boil 
somewhat longer than usual for dinner ; they are said 
to be most delicious; we have not tested them yet 

Of cabbage, Early York,— Late Drumhead Savoy, 
— and Red Duiek, an esteemed sort for pickling, for 
cold sclaugk and for sour kromt. 

Of Kohl Rati I have four sorts— two of which the 
bulb grows below ground and two abooe ground The 
Char naeei de Lapone a<olletvogue, from Vilmorin's 
garden, Paris, is the most esteemed sort, below ground 
— a purple variety ; the other is green-stemmed, from 
Canada. The Kohl Rabi above ground, rises in a thick 
stem aboat four inches out of the ground, terminating 
at tbe top into a globular form, crowned with leaves 
slightly seollopped oa their edges, undulated and of a 
milk green color. There are several varieties of it ; 
ours is the ^green-stemmed," and the ^'purple-stem* 
med.^ This rare vegetable is sweeter, more nutrittous, 
aad more solid than the turnip; prodaces a greater 
weight per acre ; It also is hardier, and keeps better 
than any other bulb. I have grown specimens 
, weighing 14H^ Sow the seed ait the 
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period, and eultiTaio the same as for cabbage, odIj 
leave the chief part of the stems nncorered by the 
earth. 

Of cacambers — Neglq^s Seedling is the best sort 
for the table ; light green, tender and good-flavored ; 
the frait tarns white at matnrit/, and retains its fresh 
appearance much longer than any of the yello.v varieties. 
California Long Green — a very excellent scrt, grow- 
ing to a foot or more in length, dark green, rery pro- 
dactive. Barly Frame— the standard sort for pickling 
and early use. Gherkin Cucumber from France ; pro- 
daces small green fmit, much prised for pickling. 

Of pumpkins — ^the Honolulu, the seed of which was 
recently obtained from Honolala, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, by a missionary. This pnmpkin is of excellent 
qnality, mediam sise, rich orange-colored flesh, mottled 
grey, and beautifally netted rind. CUronille dt Tow 
raine, from France ; excellent qnality, large sise, mot- 
tled dark green rind—a long keeper. Mammoth 
Cheese— Iwge and fine. CMden Cheete — ^medium sixe, 
good. 

Of winter sqnasb— Han/br<f « Cream, Sweet Pota- 
to, Boston Marrow, Golden Imperial, AdanCs Favo- 
rite, (will be a favorite to all who chance to cnltivate 
i^) and the Custard and Golden Mammoth, Of 
summer squash — Golden Scollop^ from Alabama, and 
Crook Neck. 

Of watermeloDs — the Orange, Honeydew, White 
Spanish, Ice Cream or WhUe Sugar melon oi AlahA- 
ma, Syrian (extra fine,) South Sea, NeiWs Extra, 
and Apple Seeded. 

Of Canielopes or j)fucihn«/ona— the Ariea, from 
Japan, Extra Green Nutmeg, Cantaloup Prescott 
from France *, (its color Tariee from a green to a silvery 
tint, having ribs more or less rough,) extra fine ; Suvrin 
de Tours, (French,) white rind and white fle»h, (de- 
liciouflly sweet) ; Christiana; Suvrin a, Cfiair blanche, 
(French,) a superior melon, large and very delicious. 
Snake Melon — (erroneously called Five Foot Cucum- 
ber,) a species of the Muskmelon ; it frequently attains 
the length of three to five feet ; as good as a second rate 
Muskmelon— also a curiosity. 

The Vegetable Egg — I reeelved last spring fh>m Dr. 
Sanbourh of Andover, Mass., seeds of this rare vege- 
table. The fruit grows on a vine, and will cover trees 
and trellises, from ten to twenty or more feet high. . 
The fruit, in color, is pure white, resembling an egg to 
an iota, and is the sise of a hen's egg to that of a gooee 
egg. 1 1 has been ascertained that when boiled, these 
eggs are most delicious to the taste ; but on account of 
their great beauty, and wishing to reserve them all for 
seed, we did not test their eatable qualities ; but as an 
ornament, they are worthy of cultivation. It is an 
annual vine ; plant in light, rich soil, by * tree or 
trellis. 

Chufas, or Earth Almonds— 'JSiYAs produces tubers 
about the sise of a chestnut, and somewhat resemble 
them in taste, though more delicions and sweet. Plant 
fW>m 15th April to 1st of June, in drills two feet apart, 
and one foot asunder, half inch deep, one tuber in the 
hill ; ripens in October. 

Rhubarb, for pies and tarts — MyatCs Vtetoria is 
the most esteemed variety I cultivate, of which I have 
reserved a chuce lot of seed. 

Of Lettuce— Grand Admiral, Victoria Cabbage, 

' California Curled, are my selection. 

Gooseberry, an annual plant, cultivate the 




same as the Tomato ; fruit abcmt the sise of the Cher- 
ry ; exoellent eaten raw, or they make a delicious pie j 
they should be found in. every garden. 

German Monthly Radish, an excellent sort ; those 
fond of the Radish can have a succession through the 
season. 

German Sweet Turnip, a long keeper, and exoel- 
lent in quality 

Chinese Asparagus, or Hoo-sung, an annual, per- 
fectly hardy, easily cultivated; plant on good soil, 12 
inches apart, in rows two feet apart; cut before it 
blossoms, prepare and serve same as Asparagus. Also 
cut the stalk in pieces half an inch in length, and cook 
with green peas ; it gives them a delicious flavor. 

Having extended my report to a greater length than 
I intended, I will now close, with the suggestion, that 
if persons are so disposed, they can reoeive and dis- 
tribute seeds by mail, to great advantage, in small 
quantities, and at long distances, and by earful culture 
soon obtain a supply of the choicest varieties. I, for 
one, believe in reciprocity; and as seeds can be so 
easily exchanged by mail, I would solicit the favor of 
the patrons of the Co. Gbnt. apd the Cultivator, for 
an interchange of seeds. Any rare seeds that are 
worthy of cultivation, and of different varieties from 
ours, will be thankfully received and duly reciprocated. 
Any person wishing to obtain a package of one variety 
of the above seeds (without an exchange,) can do so, 
by remitting three letter stamps, or for a number of 
different varieties, remit letter stamps aocordingly, just 
sufficient to pay postage, and the expense of putting 
up the seeds, Ac I have, with much ea.re, selected 
seeds from the above varieties, and have ^ surplus on 
hand for distribution— not for speculation — only for 
reciprocation and accommodation. L. Notatsu Wind- 
sor, Ashiobula Co., Ohio. 



Ii Buckwheat Bran Poiwrnoiui to fiwiiia 7 

A writer in the Prairie Farmer, Mr. G. Retholm 
of Peotone, Will Co., 111., mentions a few facts which 
have come under his observation, that seem to make it 
probable that buckwheat bran is ii^nrious to swine,— 
to such, at least, as are nursing pigs. Mr. R. stotas 
his father charged his family very particuUrly, never 
to feed buckwheat bran to sows that had pigs, as it was 
injurious to them, and would after a while dry up their 
milk. In confirmation of this opinion, Mr. R states 
that a neighbor of his had a veiy fine litter of pigs, 
and that after they were a few days old he commenced 
feeding the sow on bran. In about a week afterwards 
be noticed that the pigs began to grow poor and feeble. 
After three of them had died, Mr. R. told his neighbor 
that be thought the bran was the cause. The bran 
having been discontinued, there was observed in a few 
days, a good and healthy change in the pigs. No more 
of them died, and the remainder beeame thrifty and 
did well. 

Another case of a like kind b mentioned as having 
come under Mr. Reynold's personal observation. About 
a week after feeding bran to a sow with pigs, his neigh- 
bor W. noticed that the pigs began to show signs of 
weakness. Three of these also died. 

Two other cases of the same kind are referred to, in 
which the same course of feeding was followed by simi 
lar results. Have any of our readers met with 
case of a similar nature 7 
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T%k9 Coantnr Gentleniaa. 

1^" It iM pleMaat to have evideoMS that on«'i ef- 
fort* are appreciated, and to recehre adcBowledgmenta 
of at least eome meaeure of bqccom id their aocom- 
pHshment. To keep euoh maaifeotations as constantly 
in public, however, as thej come before us in private, 
might be lees agreeable, in a practical point of view, 
to our readers. It is seldom therefore that we pablirh 
such extracts as the following: 

JSaUimortj Md. — " I csnoot refrain at this time, 
from, expressing not only the great satisfaction and 
pleasure, hut profit derived from the perusal of the 
Oo. Gest. the past year, and to congratulate yon upon 
the success which has attended your labors— a soccess 
which, if not of pecuniary advantage, has been at 
least that of improving the mental condition of a por- 
tion of the agricultural community." j. a. t. 

Cwton, St. Law. Co.^ N, Y.—l receive 15 papers 
per week, and take most satisfaction in reading the 
Country Oentlemata of them all, although I am not a 
farmer, l. e. b. w. 

Poughkteptie, N. Y.—l feel much pleased with the 
Country Gkntleman, and it would be only reiterating 
what has so frequently been said by othen for me to 
say, that in my ofiniote it stands at the head of the 
Agrionltsirai pubUeations in this country, and while I 
have a farm to cultiVate, I shsil feel unwilling to do 
without It 8. u. 

Greenfidd^ Matt. — lllow me to say that of all the 
Agricultural literature of this country, I regard this 
paper [the Co. Obmt ] as the most valuable, and I am 
somewhat of a judge, j. B. o. 

Oak Woodty Grant Co^t I^^- — ^ ^ not think there 
can be said too much in praise of your valuable publi- 
cation the "Country Gentleman;^' it is certainly a 
paper that should be in the hands of every farmer who 
coltivates the soil ; but when we look around, it is in- 
deed surprising to find hoytftw tbere are who take say 
interest in Agricultural journals, j. ■. 

Ntw-Jtrseiif. — In conversation with Mr. H., at the 
annual meeting of our State Ag. Society, he paid the 
'* Country Qentleman" the high compliment of saying 
that it was the best paper in the United States, and 
added that Mr. Howatt'* article on Potato Culture in 
the first number of -this yeai^ was worth at least five 

years* subscription. 

■ — • • • 

Tbe Ghlneae Suffar Cane at tbe Soafb* 

We make the following eztraot from a letter received 
a short time ago from B. Wx. Bdssbll, Esq., of Walk- 
er Co., Georgia. It will be seen that South, as well as 
North, the prospeoU of the Sorgho appear good : " I 
purchased at the North one dollar's worth of the seed, 
planted in trenches or rows four feet apart, two or three 
seeds every two feet in the row. It was cut in Septem- 
ber when the seed was fully ripe, and ground on a 
wooden mill with thiee rollers, such as are used in 
grinding the common sugar oane in the lower counties 
of this State. The juice was strained and boiled in a 
large iron kettle. Six gallons yielded one of thick 
syrup, qnilo equal to that made from our common cane, 
and has kept np to this time quite as well. In using 
the syrup one of my family remarked there was sugar 
in the eap^ and on examiaiag the vessel that held about 
ten gallons of the syrap, I found several pounds of su- 
gar ; I put it in a doth to drain. It is dark in color, 
bat tht grains equal to good brown sugar. I used about 
^ one-half pint of lime to thirty gallons of juice." 




Booka tor a Farmer'a Ifibrary-. 

Messrs. Editors— Our Library Association wish to 
purchase 930 to $40 worth of agricultural works. Will 
yon please fumbh us a list of such books as you would 
recommend for this purpose, with the prices, and where 
they can be had. We wish it to include the new series 
of The Cultivator, bound, and your Rural Affairs, and 
vols, on cattle, sheep, bees, Jsc. h. b. 

In answer to the above, we give the following list, 
which will Aimish an answer to several other inquiries : 

The Cultivator, new series, S voIsl,^ #3.75 

Rural Affairs, 1.00 

Farm Implements, by J. J. Thomae, 1.00 

Stephen's Farmer's Guide, 2 vole., 6.00 

Dadd'a Modern Horae Doctor, 1.00 

Dadd's American Cattle Doctor, 1.00 

Btoekhardt's Chemical Field Lectures, 1.00 

Norton's Bcientiflo and Practical Agriculture,... 60 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 

and Geology, LOO 

Johofltou'a Lectures on Agricultural Chemiatry 

and Geology, 1.25 

Nash's Progressive Farmer, 00 

Breck's Book of Flowers^ 1.00 

Allen'e American Farm Book,^ 1.00 

Allen's Rural Architecture, 1.26 

Bement'e Poulterer's Companion, 126 

Goenon's Treatise oo liiloh Cows, 60 

Youatt on the Breed and Maiu^emeni <)i Sheep, 75 

Youattonthe Horse, 1.25 

Youatt, Martin, and Stevens, on Cattle, 1.26 

Youatt and Martin on the Hog, 76 

Barry's Fruit Garden, L25 

Mounts Practical Land Drainer, 60 

Qulnbys Mysteries of Bee>keeplng, 1.00 

Baxton*B Rural Hand Books, 4 vola 6.00 

Browne's Field Book of Manures, 1.25 

Bonsslngaullfs Rural Economy, L26 

Thompson's Food of Animals, 76 

Wa can furnish the above, or any other works which 

may be desired. 

y • e • 

17iiAet«lvaisiin§f Isnperviaus Clay* 

As an editor is presumed to know everything, I 
would be mueh obliged if you would solve a question 
that has occurred to me. I am draining a piece of wet 
land. At the 'depth of a foot or less below the surface, 
I find a solid bed of very pure clay, almost white, with 
a slight bluish tinge, and so far as I can see, absolutely 
impermeable to water. I cut through this say two 
feet, mske my drain and fill it up in the nsual way. 
Now I want to know bow the surface water is to enter 
that drain 1 In a well made drain, to be effectual, the 
great body of water must enter at the bottom. Here 
I cannot see that it can enter at all. Will such a drain 
prove of service 1 C. W. T. BueJu Co^ Pa, 

Draining will be useftil on this land, in different 
ways. The drains having descent the shortest way 
down the slope of the land, the water will fiow beneath 
the common soil, over the surface of this impervious 
subsoil, (generally only a few yards,) till it finds the 
drain, when it will be carried off. Without draining, 
the water would have to flow over this subsoil-surface; 
the whole breadth of the field before it made its escape, 
and the soil would thus be loaded with water. By cut- 
ting the drains about three feet deep, and afterwards 
subsoiling eighteen inches, this water-tight crust would 
be rendered porous, the air would probaby improve its 
texture and quality, and the soil could be deepened 
and rendered dry enough. There are probably hori- 
lontal as well as other seams In this subsoil ; and fre- 
quent drains would let off the water from these seams, 
and prevent its entering them by cutting off any broad 
flow tnm above. 
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Wild QrapM of Canada, 

MxssBS. EsiTOR*^ Annexed is » dmwmg </ a wild 
grape, fbitwl by the writer on tbe banks of the Chip, vwa 
Creek, in the jear 1866, when ezpreuly in search of na- 
tive hardy grapes. The rarielj struck me at onee, verr 
forcibly, as ono of great 
importance. Its eaptrrat- 
ing and nnosnally symmet- 
rica] dasterSt at trst sight 
carried me qnile away. I 
threw off hat and coat, and 
qoickly ascended the rine 
to tho boigkt of 80 feet or 
more, when I could pick 
at Isast half a bushel of the 
most perfect grown dusters I ever bo- 
held. I tasted, snd in my loneliness 
cried out "superb!" Superb! respon- 
ded echo. I ate heartily, and thanked 
Dame Nature for to great a prise— pn>cnred 
a bundle of cuttings and then started for 
hone. The Tine runs threugh and twwB the 
entire top of two medium sised elm trees, 
and is, I jndge^ a Ml century old— a wildtog 
of great beauty. How H easM there no 
one knows— probably carried by bwls tmm some 
Frenchman's garden, and d1rt>pped in the wood 
upward of a century since. 

Bunches Tery bandMine, symmetrieal^ gooil 
"ise, compact, benvily shouldered ; berries medium 
siie ; skin thin, blsok, oorered wHh a bloom; flesh 
tender, melting, withovt pulpiness, feziasss or musky 
flaror, sweet and excellent The wood isstrong, short 
jointed, of a redish iron color ; foliage very large and 
thin, green on both sides, haying no hnir or cotton, 
and unmistakably shows no kin to the Fox. Important 
as a parent to cross with foreign grapes, on account ol 
its extreme hnrdiness and esrly maturity, as I found 
it ripe on the 10th of Sept., on the original rine in 1657. 

I will send you a drawing and characteristic of two 
other wildings, found the present year, of which I took 
a sketch at the time. A plsnt of the Chippewa in my 
garden will probably bear fruit next year j if so^ you 
may see some of the dusters. Wv. H. Read. 




Coat of Kaiaing Indian Corn. 

Eds. Cult. Aim Co. Goirr. — Do farmers usually 
know the comparative cost and proBtoT particular 
crops 1 I am trying to find out, and should be pleased 
to learn throagh your paper bow the experience of 
others compares with my own. I subjoin my account 
with a cornfield of 18 acres worked this summer, to be 
used as yon think best. The ground and the com haye 
been measured — there is no guess-work about it. 

Timber originaHy walnut, ash, sngnr and beech- 
has been under cnltiTation twenty years— last year 
was in wheat, and the year before in com. The soil 
dark— 10 inches deep, with a day bottom— was broke 
up eight inches deep with a span of horses : 

Team and hand, 12| davs break! nsr. $2.00, t2S.50 

Cost of seed, laytncr off and planting, 13.06 

80f days work, harrowing, plowing, hoeing, Sto., 

871 cents, 28.90 

Uso of team, equal to 26} days single, 52 cents, 13.91 

Repairing Tools. 1.00 

Kntiro cost, board, labor and all, $80.36 

The yield is 1,350 bushels-costing before gathering I 
not quite six cents per bushel. W. A. G. .Rtp/sy, 0. 




Rearing Calvea. 

Ei>8. Cult, and Co. ClKifT. — T- hare oflen read in 
Agricultural papers of the different modes of rearing 
calves, and the best manner to adopt sons to tun them 
out fine and as cheaply as possible in the spring. 

I will give you the method I pursued with the two 
first c^TCS which I raided. I let them suck from three 
to four weeks ; then put them in a good pasture» and 
gare as much milk as they could drink, for a couple of 
weeks, adding a handful of meni when 1 diminished the 
quantity of milk. In the beginning of winter I fed 
bay, with a little meal now and then, and finished win- 
tering (being short of hay,) on good straw; and I 
tum^ out two as fine calres of our small breed of cat- 
tle, as you could have se n. This winter I have six 
calves ; the two youngest — one of four and the other 
three months old — are fine looking. Morning and eve- 
ning they get dover, (the second crop,) which is ten- 
der ; and at noon cut turnips and straw. Thfree times 
a week the quantities of turnips are dimiaishedy and 
replaced with two handfuls of oil eske and com, oi 
meal, and in the spring I will inform you how 
calves look. N. St. M., C S. 
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The New Fean. — (Coxtixued.) 

Bbcrki Olaibgbau. — The large eise, 
great beaaty, fine qaalitj, prodactiveaeae and 
laU ripening of this oew peftr, aod Cbe 
handflome pyramid it forms od the quince, 
have given it groat celebrity. A want of 
sufficient hardiness, indicated by the effects 
of winter, In some localities, hae somewhat 
lessened its high repnUtion. This defect 
may, however, on farther trial, prove of 
comparatively small importance. 

It is large, obovate, pyriform, the larger 
specimens generally distinct pyriform ; skin 
yellow when ftiUy ripe, sometimes nearly 
clear and smooth, and at other times, and 
particnlarly with larger specimens, ooaraely 
dotced, and nearly covered with russet, often 
with a handsome erimson cheek towards the 
sun ; stalk an inch long, not sank at inser- 
tion ; calyx in a moderate basin; flesh bat- 
tery and melting^ someames granular, with 
A " f«ry good'* p^fomed flaiwr. The qaall- 
ty is somewhat variable—from "good" to 
neariy '** best.** On <|ulmse, the fmit is of lar- 
ger sise and of better quality than on near 
stock. 8 

DoraMVB 8iBULLB.~This pear, althoegh \l- 
well known here for some ten or twelve yaaie Y :' 
to several AoMriean pomofogists, may proper- 
ly be ranked among the newer sorts. The 
tree is an upright and vigorous grower, and 
very productive; while its good quality, and 
period of maturity through the latter part at 
autumn, and often nearljr to mid-winter, ten- 
der it quite valuable. It is rather large, 
roundish, slightiy obevate; eoler a rieh yel- 
k»w when ripe, often reddened towards the .. 
dots on the surfaoe rather smaU and not oonspic _ 
ous I stem an ineh and a half long, rather deeply 
set in a frequenUy wide and somewhat ribbed 
eavity; basin quite small, wrinkled; flesh nearly 
white, fine grained, buttery, with a mild, rather 
aromatio flavor— "good" or "very good." 

The AUea Raepbernr* 

L. F. Allbx made a statement to ui at the 
Rochester meeting of the Fruit Grower*8 Society 
of Western New- York, in relation to his raspber- 
ry, which he wishes us to notice. 

It is not well known where it originated. He 
foond it in a neighboring garden of choice fruits, 
which had been changed te other uses, and the 
proprietor was about throwing them out. They 
are not like any other raspberry known in culti- 
vation. They art perfectly hardy without winter 
protection or covering of any kind i stands up. 
right without any support, growing in good soil, 
with fair cultivation, six to seven feet high— re- 
quiring no artificial support when cut down to 
three or four feet high for bearing. Cok»r of fruit, 
a full bright red, howl eheped, of good siae and 
high flavor, llany thon«ind plants have been 
sold, and among alttbe inquiries made, it haj net 
been firand identical with any other variety. 

Honesty fs a strong staff to lean upon. 
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Artesian Wells. 



Messrs. Eds. Co Gewt.— A neigbbor of mine wwb- 
es to get some information tbroagbyouryalimble^ur- 
nal in regard to Ariesi^D Wells. He desires more par- 
licularly to know if by going deep enoogb, a good sup- 
ply of water can be obtained in any situation— also 
what would be the probable cost per foot. He is in the 
milk business, and haa no good spring to cool hw milk, 
and is willing to go to any reasonable expense if he 
could be sure of getting a good coW stream of constant 
running water in his barn-yjird. Any information 
which you can give on the subject, will be thankfully 
received. D. C. M. Cheater^ N. Y. 

We regret thai we are unable to give our correspon- 
dent accurate informalion on the subject. Artesian 
wells are »ot common in this country— the great cost 
preventing many attempts of the kind. They are usu- 
ally 8om» hundreds of feet deep— the cost per fi>ot rap- 
idly increasing with the depth. In most place's on the 
earth's surface, by going down twenty to fifty feet, 
small streams of wnter are found, forming ordinary 
wells, but rarely or ever having a head suficient to rise 
above the siwface. Descending a greater depth, we 
often reach rock— and if this rock lies in sloping layers, 
with ebances for large reservoirs between or in the lay- 
ers, and if in addition to this, these rocks extend up- 
wards elsewhere to a higher region of country, there 
will be a strong probability of finally reaching water 
that win issue in a spring from the surface of the 
groundy by the higher head in another place. A tho- 
rough geok>gical knowledge of the roek and its charac- 
ter, may assist in predicting the probability of altimate 
success — the depth being uncertain in all eases. 

But where the rock is not stratified, orlMis no chasms 
{or large subterranean reservoirs, the chances are 
of course, very small. At Chester we should not look 
for much success- and the expense, even should the 
result prove successful, weuW probably be far great- 
er than any advantages would warrant. We hope 
some of onr correspondents will be able to give more 
aeeurate and reliable information. 



but slightly sunk at its insertioo— the skin is thin, yel- 
low, sprinkled with thin red with somo russet on the 
sunny side— the flesh is dull yellow, rather firm, juicy, 
sweet, and generally of " best" quality, according to 
the scale of the American 
Pomological Society. It 
adheres to the stone. It 
ripens at the end of autumn. 
The shoots of the tree arc 
smooth. 

SCHENECFADT GATMA- 

-RiNE. — The late severe win- 
ters have so greatly injured 
many of our finer varieties 
of fruit, more particularly 
at the west, that those 
sorts which have proved the 
hardiest are now placed 
much higher on the list for j.'' 

value, than formerly, even " -- ^ -"^ 

where in other respects, BcHBuacTAnT CATSiaisa. 
they may be of a less attractive or popular character. 
Among the plums^ the Schenectady Catharine is likely 
to prove especially valuable for its power of withstand- 
ing the severest weather — at the some time that its 
fine quality, vigorous growth, and productiveness more 
than compensate for its small stse. 

It is below medium in sise, nearly ronnd, sfigbtly 
narrowed towards the apex > the suture is rather shal- 
ow; skin deep pur- 



Notioei of Plums. 






McLauohliw.— This variety is certainly one of the 
most valuable acquisitions of late years. It is scarce- 
ly inferier to the Wreco Gage in quality, larger in sise 
and greatly supe- 
rior in vigor of 
growth. It was 
raised by James 
McLaughlin of 
Bangor, Maine, 
and has now been 
pretty well tested 
in different parts 
of the northern 
states, and so far 
has proved a ge- 
neral favorite. 

It is rather 
large in sise, 
nearly round and 
inclining to ob- 
late, flattened at 
ids, with an 
obscure suture — McLacoblik. 

stem is about three- fourths of an inch long, and 



pie ; the stem is 
about tluree-fourths 
of an ineb long, set 
in a rather deep and 
narrow cavity; the 
floah is greenish yel- 
low, melting, sweet, 
rich, and excellent — 
•' very good," nearly 
" best" — separating 
freely from the stone. 
It ripens the begin- 
ning uf autumn. It 
originated at Sche- 
nectady; and when 
grown from the stone 
varies but slightly Rotal Havitb or Eabi.t Koyau 
from the parent — showing it to be a distinct variety. 

Rotal Hati ve or Early Royal. — This is a 
French Plum — valuable for its early period ot ripen- 
ing. The tree is vigoroas, with steut, short, very downy 
shoots. The fruit is medrura in size, roundish, slightly 
wider at the base ; skin light purple ; stem half an incli 
long, stout, scarcely sunk : flesh with a rich high flavor, 
nearly free from the flattened, ovate stone. It begins to 
ripen soon after mid-summer, A continues for some time. 

■ ■-••♦ 

VftlvstMe I«inlment. 

Messrs. Editors— As for liniments, the best I know 
of for horses or human beings, for sprains, swellings, 
(slight, consequent on blows, Ac,) in horses, and sore 
throats and rhevntatism in horse-masters, is as folfows : 

Equal parts of hartshorn, (aqua ammonia,) oil ori- 
ganum, olive oil, gnsi eanphofl laudannm and spirits 
turpentine — all of best quality — to which add three 
parts good soft-soap. I hare used this for several 
years. H. L. T. 
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Buooeaatul Culture of the Potato. 

Mbhsiu. Ei>itob8 — ^Hanng this yeiur sent to our 
State Agriooltural Sooi«t/ a spaoimen of our potatoM, 
in oompetition for their prise for the best acre of pota- 
toes, I send yon a copy of the statement which I send 
to them. It will be leen that I have grown them this 
year on quite a different system to what I did last year, 
(although on the one eye system.) My ol^ect in grow- 
ing them in this way, was to prove that potatoes plant- 
ed with one eye, do not require eareful eulture, nor 
careful handling, as some may suppose. AU that I 
have grown in the kitchen garden and on the farm, 
have been treated alike. That my system or treatment 
will prevent disease, is a thing I never pretended ; 
what I advoeate for this system is, that it takes leas 
potatoes to plant an acre, and the potatoes are of a bet- 
ter sise. Also, that it will not cost half the expense to 
cultivate them. It may be said that our ground is 
superior, which Is not the case. 

I will state the highest that ha^ been raised to the 
acre of potatoes here, by any farmer, (and on this farm 
only 60 bushels,) is 75 bushels to the acre, and the far- 
mers say if they got tliat they would consider them- 
selves well paid. Our farmers around here have lost 
all their potatoes this year by disease, and those far- 
mers have told me I had a secret to grow and keep 
disease off, and telliug them to the contrary is no use. 
1.11 1 can say is, I wish that I had a remedy for it^ and 
I should consider myself an independent man. We 
have no cure for it as yet ; preventives there may be, 
and all who think they have one, are justified in fol- 
lowing it out; but all that has been said, only reminds 
me of the story of the chameleon's color and the three 
travellers, where all were right, and all were wrong. 
I am not at all pr^nieed in any of my opinions. If 
any one can show me that I ean raise a large orop with 
less expense than I raise mine, I shaa certainly try it, 
and if it sncceods I shall be the first to follow it. 

My cnlture and expense is given on affidavits of 
myself and Che men who worked them, measured, Ac. 

I noticed the past season, a statement that lime 
sown on the leaves of the potato, would prevent and 
cure disease. This is not the case, and I think I can 
explain how this theory may have originated. Potato 
growers will sometimes see their vine^ covered with a 
black fly, which eats the leayes through, and sometimes 
will destroy the whole plant by stripping it of its leaves, 
and when withered it has the appearance of a diseased 
stem, and in fact is eonsidered snch ; they infest the 
plant sometimes so badly that in two or three days 
your stems are gone. By applying slacked lime to 
them when you notice it| you immediately kill them, 
and your vines resume their former color and will 
thrive, which may lead some to suppose that they have 
stopped the disease. 

Another dissase (from animal Ufe,) proceeds from 
heavy sod ground, when broken and planted with po- 
tatoes. It is a grub with a long white body (one to 
two inches) and black head. Those grubs will get on 
the surface and eat the stems through, or eat them 
round, the result of which Is that the stems die and 
look like diseased stems. By applying slacked lime in 
the same manner as applied for the fly, you kill them, 
as the moment the lime touches them they are killed. 
I bad a field of potatoes this season, planted on sod 




ground turned in the spring. In the summer they 
were infested with the fly on the leaves and the grub 
at the stems. They made such havoc before I noticed 
them, that I was told they were all diseased and that 
the crop was gone. I applied the lime on the leaves 
and ground, and killed the whole of them. My plants 
then flourished and looked as green v ever, and I have 
had no disease in them and a good crop. 

Another correspondent says potato disease is oonta- 
gious. I most certainly differ with him in that which 
my experience this season will prove. I got some Gib- 
sons Seedling potato, which were said to be very fine 
both in size and quality, but with me it has proved 
perfectly worthless in everything as a potato, it being 
the only potato I had that was diseased, and three parts 
of them were so when I du|M|bem. When I planted 
them I had not suflScient or them to plant out the 
ground; the balance of the ground I planted with 
Prince Alberts, 30 inches from Gibson's Seedling. In 
(digging this lot of Prince Alberts I had not a diseased 
one, which to me is conclusive evidence that the disease 
is not contagious. Further, if contagious, how did 
mine escape, when all around me had it badly ? 

If we were to have more lime applied to our potato 
ground, we should hear less of bad potatoes. Lime is 
an essential manure for the potato, to those who wish a 
good mealy one, and for any land that is infested with 
grubs and worms, salt is also essential, as it will kill 
them, and of course prevent their destroying the tu- 
bers. I have experimented with salt as a oure and 
preventive, but I oould not see its effect^ and growing 
potatoes on a large scale it would be an expensive ma- 
nure. 

Another correspondent states that leaving them ex- 
posed to sun and air will disease them. Such is not 
my experieneej which will be seen in my practiee. 
Further, I expose ail my potatoes intended for early 
growing to the sun until they are perfeotly green. 
This season I have done the same and no disease. 

•TATSKBHT. 

The Prince Albert potatoes shown, afe a sample of 
one acie, which I enter for competition for the best acre. 
They were grown by me the pest season on a yellow 
sandy ,or rather gravelly loam soil, without any manure. 
The land was manured in the spring of 1856, with 
barn-yard manure and black mnok, for parsnips, ear- 
rots, cabbages, Jke. This season I have given those 
potatoes no manure. My yield this year was not as 
large as 1856, which I attribute to our short season, as 
last year they had a month's longer growth. 

My system of growing them has been altogether dif- 
ferent to what it was last year. I plant my potatoes 
with one eye to eaoh set, which system it has been said 
was only applicable to garden eoltnre. I grew them 
this year (one eye) with quite different treatment, so 
as to oonvinoe aU it was as i^yplieaole to the farm as 
the garden. I also grew them on sod ground plowed 
this spring, in the same manner and treatment My 
yield this year was 238 bushels to the acre, and no dis- 
ease. I have kept an accurate account of the expense 
in my daily Journal, which I give, also the time of 
working and harvesting them : 

April 20— Prince Albert potatoes out — one eye left 
to eaoh set. 

April 21— Mixed with slacked lime and well turned 
over— five and a half bushels to the acre. 




1 
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May 16— Groaod plowed for potatoes. 
May 18— Gronad barrowed both ways. 
May 19— Opened drills, thirty inobea apart and from 
liz to eight inchei deep. 

May 22— Prince Albert potatoes, set in drills twelre 
inches apart As we dropped the sets the plow follow- 
ed and covered te the same depth as we opened tbem. 
In this way we left them until the 6th of Jane, when 
I ran the Scotch harrow both ways, until the ground 
was leTel. 

June 12— Potato stems showing above ground, and 
ground very weedy— harrowed both ways to kill weeds. 
June 16— Prince Alberts three inches above ground, 
plowed them same as we opened the drills, (with two 
mules,) completely covering the stems ; running light 
at one side of stems,. a||^ on the opposite side to the 
full depth of the plowVoovering tbem the same depth 
as they were planted. Then harrowed both ways, 
leaving alt again level. This takes out all weeds, and 
gives the plants a good start. 

June 30 — Earthed up potatoes with same plow as wo 
opened drills wffh, and with but one mule ; run along 
one side close to the stem, so that the mould lays tbem 
(stems) nearly fiat ; next plowing run same way, on 
opposite side of stem. 

July 9— Earthed up on the above mentioned side. 
July 27— Plowed both sides of drills with light corn 
plow, to kill all weeds. This wns their last working. 
It will be seen there is no hand work done on them, 
except dropping the sets. 

Sept. 2.— Stems commenced to wither ; examined and 
found no disease. Selected out the greenest and ri- 
pest stems (12 of each ;) dug them and let them lie 
on the surface to see if that would disease them. 

Sept 18— Bzamtned all the potatoes carefully that 
were left on the surface on the 2d, and found all per- 
fectly sound. 

Sept. 22— Commenced to dig Prince Albert pota- 
toes by running a one horse plow elose to the stems, 
throwing the mould to the center, then following with 
the garden spade and digging them. 

Dug Gibeon's Seedling potato, wUeh were three 
parts diseased. Some Prince Alberts were planted 
with those, (next rows,) and none of the Prinoe Al- 
berts have diseased, which proves in this ease that po- 
tato diseasa is not contagious. 

We were offered fbr these potatoes oa the ground Ibr 
the New-Tork market, one dollar a bnsfael. We have 
been selling them for four dollars and fifty cents per 
barrel for planting. 

The whole ooet of enlttvating the above acre on this 
system, is eighteen dollars and foriy-one cents. 

Five and a half bushels of potatoes for sets, at the 
price we sold them at last spring, $1.60 per bushel, 
would be •8.26. 

Total cost of labor and sets, #26.66. Gbsalb How- 
ATT. JVstfffon, NiW'Jerty^ Dtc^ 1867. 



Hoifr to Blalce Court Plaiter. 

Strain a piece of black silk on a frame, and brush it 
over with a solution of one ounce of isinglass in 12 oxs. 
of proof spirit, end mix two ounces of tincture bensoin 
(Turlington's Bslsam) with it. When dry, repeat the 
process four or five times, finishing off with a coat of 
tincture black balsam of Peru. For a cheaper kind 
nse common glut instead of isinglass. 



Barberry for Hedges. 

MvssM. EniTOKS- Will yon, or any of yovr tnbseri- 
bers, advise as to the utility and prmetleability of the 
cultivation of the Barberry bush for hedge. It is indir 
genotts with us,and may be seen scattered over this part 
of the country,tbriving by the side of old walls and fences 
— ^hardy — and susceptible of being trimmed symmetri- 
cally, and would seem to be admirably adapted to culti- 
vation for hedge. Under proper cultivation it would 
be strong, and I should judge durable, and when in 
flower highly ornamental, with its denM and deep greee 
foliage — while the berries are noi only gorceous in color, 
but a valuable luxurj for the table ; for the latter pur- 
pose alone it would almost seem warrantable to culti- 
vate it It is quite probable it may be cultivated from 
slips, though more likely the better way would be from 
seeds. Any information upon the subjeot would be a 
great public benefit, as well as satisfaction to J. H. C 
Valley Falls, R. 1. 

We should be glad to see a trial made with the bar^ 
berry for hedges. It would probably require several 
years for it to become stout enough— probably at least 
twice OS long as thtf Osage Orange. It grows naturally 
very thick, with numerous stems, and the only shear- 
ing needed would perhaps be narrowing the top, so ss 
to prevent the bottom from becoming open. For this 
purpose, it would have to be propagated exclusively by 
seed, as it scarcely grows from cuttings, and slowly by 
division. Its numerous prickles are too small to afford 
much protection against cattle, but would be efficiset 
against smaller intruders. The only question of its 
success appears to be in relation to its height and stbut- 
ness, and its forming one even uniform hedge 
• • • ■ 

Caltnre of the Potato. 

Msstna. Editobs — I saw several remarkf in yonr 
last number, as regards the cultivation of potatoes, by 
J. C. Clxvklahd, which I have no doubt will be of 
great interest to many of ow farmers, aJthoogh I 
have never tried salt as a fertiliser. My plan has 
been for the last eight yeara, to obange my seed as 
often as once in everv two years, even if I plant the 
same sort I have for the last six years taken the 
trouble to send from 76 to 160 miles for my seed, and 
think that I have been paid for it In a tenfold propor- 
tion. The sorts that I have been most suoceseful with 
are the Prince Albert or while Napoleon, the Irish 
lumpers and the Peach Blows. These three kinds never 
have showed any symptoms of the blight in this sec- 
tion of the country, while many of my neighbors have 
kept their old sorts, and have lost all or nearly all, the 
two past seasons. I planted in May last, 240 rods of 
ground with white Napoleans, and gathered over three 
hundred and seventy-five bushels in October last, as 
nice potatoes as ever any man need look at They are 
admired by all ; they are very white and smooth ; 
many of them measured from eight to ten and a half 
inches in length ; the tops all remained in a perfect 
state of health until they were tat off by the Aroet 
The tops on the Peach-blow do the same. 

My plan of cultivation is to take stalk ground, or else 
plow it in the fall. I generally select the smallest ones 
that I raise for my own use to plant— cut each potato, 
be it ever so small. I seldom ever use over four and 
a half or five bushels of seed lo the acre. 

Method qf Cultivation,^! generally use about 20 
loads of coarse straw manure to the acre — spread and 
plow in— then plant my seed three by three and a half 
feet apart; when the plants begin to show themselves 
use a top dressing of hen manure, plaster of Paris and 
leached ashes, mixed together, a full bend to the bill, 
which I have found to be a great benefit to me. CI* 
McMabon. New Mil/ord^ Ct. 
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Tempemtvire of Cream tor Ctknmixtg, Ae. 

MssflRS. Editobs— In the I>ecemb«r iiamber of Um 
Caltivator, p. 379, "A Morgu Farmer" makef seve- 
ral inqviriet, whidi yoa reqaeil aay of your renden 
to answer. 

1st. " What b the proper temperature for erean to be 
in at the time of churning 1" I fiiia Ihe temperatare 
of the cream, when put into the cbam, to make the 
beet batter, should be S5<» Fahr., and gradnally in- 
ereased in the proeees of ehaming to 62^ or 64^, at 
which degree the butter should come ; the whole quan- 
tity and the best qaality is thus obtained without in- 
creasing the labor. To aseertain this without the 
" Thermometer Chum," remove a eommon thermome- 
ter from the eaee, aad eareftrily Insert lato the Neam, 
allowing it snfficient time to marti the degree. 

2d. " Is the flavor of batter ipjared by washing in 
dear spring water 1" I have never found pure water 
to injure the flavor of butter; sometimes it will great- 
ly assist in the separation of buttermilk ; but impuie 
water should never oome in contact with butter 

3d. " What is the proper depth to set milk in pans, 
to obtain the greatest amount of cream 1" A series 
of experiments, published by L. N. Sherbum in 1852, 
detailing the particulars of both trial and result, prove 
that to obtain the greatest amount of butter from a 
given quantity of milk, the best way is to have large 
pans and fill them. My observation coincides. 

4 th. "Will it not mi^e more butter, and of as good 
quality, to let the milk stand until it thickens Y* The 
greater amount of butter obtained from allowing the 
milk to stand until it thickens, or till all the cream is 
risen, and the less time it oooupies in churning than to 
ehnm sweet cream, (as that has to become sour before 
batter can be prodooed,) in my mind, more than com-' 
pensatee for the slight diifeienee there may be in its 
qaality. 

6th. " Would it not be more profiUble to chum the 
milk than to set it for cream, in a dairy of tea cows V* 
I think not, if proper care Is taken in separating the 
eream from the milk, nnleas your eorrespondent lives 
where he can And a ready sale ibr the buttermilk. It 
requires a k»nger time for churning, and I think wo 
cannot obtain as much butter, from the difficulty of 
separating the small paiiaoles of batter from so large 
a body of fluid. 

6th. Is not the cow spoken of sometimes not milked 
clean? which, with some oows, will produce that result ; 
or it may be garget— if so you will find in the June Na 
of Ths CuLTiVAfOR foT 1856, page 174, a remedy. IC 
0. L. BaUMtott Center, N. Y,' 



Mode or CoUeetlng Seed IVheat. 

Sometime last September, or thereabout, I read a 
paragraph in one of your valuable papers on thrashing 
seed wheat. The writer complained and very Justly, 
of the practice of tkrathing wheat for seed. His rea- 
son was that it injured more or less the germ, and ten- 
ded to deteriorate both the seed and the orop. I wish 
to say to all wbeat growers, that when a boy in Eng- 
land, my father, who was a farmer, used to whip out 
his seed. He did it as follows : He placed in his bam 
a large stone, nearly of the sise of a boshel basket (a 
hard wood log would do,) and taking half of a sheaf 
at a time, with a strap roand It, which he held in his 
hand, would then whip or strike the head a few times 




on this stone. All the best kernels would shell out— 
the remainder he left to be finished with the flail. After 
this brief whipping, he would renew and whip away 
handfhl after handful, until he obtained a supply. By 
following this plan yearly your grain will improve, as 
you will sow none but the M\ ripe and best grain, free 
from the marderous bruising of the flail and machine. 
Old ancle Fogy may fancy this method beneath his re- 
gard. Let him think so ; but let farmer Experiment fol- 
low it a few years, and see what will be the result. My 
employment was to take the sheaves, open them and col- 
lect out all the ohesa and trash, (a work every farmer 
in the land ought to do ) In this way he klways raised 
clean and heavy crops of wheat W. B. L. Jifon/ours- 
vitfe, Pa. 

" ■'• •'■• 

A Fimirie Vmrm In lovra* 

Extract of a letter from a correspondent in Butler 
Co., Iowa : — ** I learo from time to time, of many en- 
terprising farmers who are making first class improve- 
ments in the several neighborhoods hereabouts. One 
that has lately come to my knowledge, and especially 
worthy of mention, is that of Mr. Cl^kkson, located 
16 miles south of our Grove. Mr. C, for a period of 
some 20 years, published a paper in south-eastern Ind. 
He Is located two and a half miles from timber, on a 
prairie farm of some 3,000 acres, upon which, during 
the past senson, he has built a modem cottage, at a 
cost of #7,000. He grew this year 10,000 bushels of 
com, and he informs me that he made several barrels 
of Sorghum syrup, at a cost of 25 cents per gallon. 
Mr. Clarkson commenced operations upon his land 
three years since, under cover of a small muslin tent." 

• • • ' 

Cleo»tng Olover Seed. 

Permit me to inquire tiirongh the columns of your 
valuable paper, which is the best mowing machfaie for 
seed clover 1 Tbe machine most cut about 120 to 150 
acres every season. 

How many acres will the machine out in lO.hours 1(1) 

Which kind ef clover huller will be besf} There 
are three different kinds. (2.) 

Is it neoessary to thresh the seed dover first with a 
oommon threshing maohkie 7(3.) 

Which kind of horse power wiU be the best for the 
clover holler, and how many horses are necessary 1 
How many bushels seed wiU the huller clean on the 
average in 10 hours ?(4.) Epr. Schmidt. Henry 
Co., TIL ♦ 

1. Any good combined mowing and reaping machine 
will answer, as Wood's Manny, Ball A Altman's, Kir- 
fay's, Ae. Attach to the machine the platform com- 
monly used in reaping grain, with a board behind to 
assist in retaining a larger load of the eat dover, and 
when each pile sufficiently accumulates on the platform, 
rake it off In heaps. A good mowing machine, with 
two horses, osually cuts about an acre an hour. 

2. There are five or six different clover hullers, and 
we are unable to say whioh is best — a very good one, 
however, b manufactured by Hildreth and Charles, of 
Lockport, N. T. The price of their huller and cleaner 
is seventy -five dollars. 

3. A common threshing machine is required first to 
separate the seed from the straw. 

4. Any good horse power will answer. If our cor- 
respondent sbonld procure a dover maohbe of Hil- 
dreth A Charles of Lockport, the same firm will furnish 
a neat, durable and compact horse power, made wholly 
of iron, for one hundred and ten dollars. Four to six 
horses are usuidl^ employed, and the machine will hull 
from fifteen to thirty bushels of seed per day, vazying 
with the quality and condition of the 
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Shjoiwhire Downs. 

The aboye engraying repreMnts one of three priie 
weihen, brod by and the property of Henry Smith, 
Jr., of SuttoD Maddoek, Shiffnal, Enfland. They re- 
ceived the first priie, with a breeder's silver medal, at 
the Birmingham and Midland Counties Show of Christ- 
mas, 1856. We have had the cat drawn and engraved 
from a fine plate in a recent number of the Farmer's 
Magaiine — which speaks of the sheep themselves as ad 
mirable for " splendid quality of meat, broad chines, 
and full plaits, and wonderfully good loins and rumps." 

This breed— the " Shropshire Downs "—Is now ra- 
pidly coming into notice and repute in England. They 
are originally descended from a hardy mountain breed, 
through which they inherit aa eAseUent oonstitution. 
This enables tliem to thrive on some of tha most exposed 
districts; while on more fertile- paetures they evince a 
rapidity of growth, and natural tendency to a heavy 
weight at an early age, certainly not surpassed by 
any other breed. The exertions of the Salopians, how- 
ever, have not been directed to site and weight onJy. 
Thjt Shropshire sheep mite with these two recommend- 
ations—excellent form and symmetry, first-class wool 
of thick pile and great length of etapte, well-formed, 
good dark brown headr, deep cheets, famous legs of 
mutton, with a good dock set high on a straight long 
^pine. 

Tbe olaas of " Shori-wooled sheep not being South- 
downs," now affords the Shropshire breeders an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their stock on fair terms at the 
meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society. At Salis- 
bury in this section the Shropshire Downs took three 
of the prises for rams, out of the four offered. At 
Birmingham, as we have often had to record, the show of 
this kind of sheep is one of the chief features. 



'Waahln§^ Soap. 

2 lbs. bar-soap— 1 o«. borax. Shaye the soap fine. 
Put that and the borax in one quart of water, and sim- 
mer till well mixed. One-fourth of a pound of this 
compound is suflScient for a washing for six persons. 
Soak the clothes a few hours, and then put in the soap 
and boil thirty minutes, snd tben rinse in two or three 
waters, and hang out. If the clothes should not be 
clean enough after boiling, a little rubbing will gene- 
rally suffice. Sbnbx. 

' •%• 

MiLKiiro Three Times a Day, when cows give a 
great quantity of milk, is a great advantage. Try it. 





A Ne^r Ves^'^M* 'Washer* 

Mr. KurriRG has, I see by your Ia«t no., invented 
a root washer or cleaner. So haye I ; and as it b not 
my intention to send it to the Patent Office, I will send 
it to the Country Gentleman for public use. When 
I eaa spare the money, I want to get one or two of Mr. 
Nutting's inventions, which, from his description, are, 
I think, good. I send herewith a draft and description 
of my vegetable washer. 

Description. — An oblong water-tight box, 2 by 4 
feet, as the case may be, and % feet deep, with a lid on 
hinges. Inside of this is a cjdindricol open work or 
barred frame, revolving in gudgeons fitting in each end 
of the box. This cylinder revolves at a distance of six 
inches from the bottom of the box, and is opened by 
means of one of the bars arrmoged for that purpose. 
The box being half filled or nearly so with clean wa- 
ter ; the potatoes, beets or other roots to be washed, 
are then put into the cylinder, the bar replaced, tSie 
lid shut down, and the cylinder turned by means of 
the crank outside the box. Vegetables can Im washed 
easily, quickly and tborougbty in this machine, al- 
though a home-made concern. The gudgeons on each 
end of the cylinder fit down in a gain or place cut in 
each end. The cylinder is thus easily removed and the 
box washed out after being used. H. H. Near Ta" 
cusoy IV. 

•■♦ • ■ 
Good 8pri»s Plffa. 

Elihu ELDnsDnn of Union Springs, N. T^ hasshow^ 
the preeent season the advanUget of good manage- 
ment in rasing spring pigs for .autumn fhttening. They 
came on the 29th day of 3d mo. (March) last, and 
were slaughtered on the 23d of last month, being less 
than nine months old. Their early feed — a most im- 
portant item in eaosing their ultimate large siie— wa« 
skim-milk, undiluted, mixed with meal — ^and regular- 
ity and deanllnesi were properly attended to. They 
were half Suffolk, and no doubt tiiis admixture of blood 
greatly favored their growth and fattening. They 
were kept in a Jtoor pen,— wbieb was thought to be 
important on several accounts, and more especially so 
as preventing rooting. They were six in number, and 
the following were their reepectiye weights when 
slaughtered and dressed— 357 Ibi., 361, 322, 316, 310, 
299— aggregate 1955 lbs., and average 326 lbs. Our 
readers will find on p. 13, of vol. 7, of the Country 
Qentleman, a statement of the mode, very similar to 
this, adopted by Joseph Gecerb of Macedon, N. Y, 
and attended with equally snccessfhl results ; and for 
which he thinks he is mainly indebted to feeding un- 
diluted milk at first, (not allowing aoT slop or dish-wa- 
ter to be thrown into it,) and b^ takmg especial care 
that there are as few pigs as will eat the food furnish- 
ed them. 
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Ootagon Ro«MB. 

MufiBS. Editom Co. Gbmt.—I mei not a meehuiie, 
but cUim to be a progronive, and as sueh feel a deep 
interett in whatever ic designed to promote the bappi- 
neat of man. The snk^t of dwelUa^bonsee I regard 
as of thia character. Our hoiues oo»t in the aggregate, 
an immenae amount of money, and it appears to me 
that we do not always build in good tMte ; nor in such 
manner as to SMsuro the greatest amount of comfort 
and convenienoe for a given expenditure ; nor, I may 
add, so as to promote the health ef our families by 
proper ventilation, bathing eoBvenienees, large airy 
rooms, Ac. I have been * housekeeper more than 
twenty-five years, and during all that time have ocea- 
sionaUy spent evenings in drawing plans of houses, 
hoping thereby to moke some valuable improvements 
over ordinary plans, for the b^efit of whomsoever 
should chooM adopt them. What we linow of geometry 
satisfies us that neither yon nor I can expect to live long 
enough to exhaust the subject, even though we should 
do nothing else but draw plans while life lasts. Man^C 
plana I have heretofore drawn, have been regarded aa 

toy* 





BASajiiirr— so wmmr to am imok 
possessing rare merits, and although they have suited 
me as well or better than any others I have seen, yet 
none of them ever fully satisfiwl me. I have always 
proceeded upon Uie aasumption that every intelligent 
family requires a kitchen, pantry, store-room, dining- 
room, parlor, library, nursery, bath-r<x>m and clothes 
press, all large and conveniently arranged, on tfujlrai 
Jloor. I do not remember to have seen a plan publish- 
ed containing all these oonvenienees, except upon a 
•cale 80 eztonf ive as to be too expensive for persons of 
limited means. 

six or eight years ago^ knowing the capacity 
bollt in the form of an Octagon, to faidose 




space, I tried what skill I possessed in that direcUon ; 
but crooked, odd shaped rooms had such a tendency to 
make me cross-eyed, and thus caused me so much pain, 
that I finally abandoned it as impracticable to admit 
of square or rectangular rooms, such as J think the 
principal rooms of a good bouse ought to be. 

A few days ago, happening to be looking over the 
books at our principal book-store, my attention was 
drawn to a book entiUed "A Home for All," by 0. S. 
Fowler, Esq., on Octagon houses. I have read this 
book with much intcresfj but the plan he calls «• the 
best plan yet," on page 161, does not at all suit me. 
The rooms are about as broad as they are long, and as 
usual with these plans, the inner corners are cut oflf; 
and another futal objection exists, in the dose proximity 
of the kitchen to the dining-room, provided the latter 
is ever te be used for any other purpose. The heat 
and flies in summer, and smell of cooking at all times, 
renders this *'besl plan" very undesirable, in my esti- 
mation. 

Figure 13, on page 64 of Mr. Fowler's book, and the 
suggestion of a fritnd, caused me to dra^ the first floor 
of the Octagon plan which I send you. The oarryiug 




VERANDA 



VrRANDA 



First Floor— 49 rx. 2 iir., if Baicx— 48 ft., if Wood. 
out of the plan in detail is my own, and removes aU 
my objections to the outside form adopted ; nay, more, 
it settles the question In my mind that this is the best 
plan I have ever seen, for the following reasons i 

Ist. Economy of building ; the walls inclosing more 
room lor their length than any other desirable shape ; 
and only one chimney required. 2d. Symmetrical 
proportions of the plnn throughout. 3d. Although 
simple in form, its perfect convenience can scarcely be 
excelled, if equaled. 4th. The close proximity of one 
room to another, and yet the kitchen is shut off tnm 
the Aront part of the house by two doors and an 
as it ought to be in every house of much size. 
The fact that only one side, or one end, of any 
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CoAMBBB Floor. 
is exposed to the external atmosphere, aod therefore, 
with proper Tentilation, inor0 easily kept warm in win- 
ter and oool in summer than if otherwise situated. 
6th. The great eoosomyof fuel in warming the house, 
of which more hereafter ; the principal halls being in 
the centre, cold sir is excluded and warm air easily dif- 
fused to every pari. 7th. The beautiA&l suit of rooms, 
three in number, so contiguous, so airy, and so easily 
made as one, with sliding doorsg in ease of a great 
gathering of friends for any purpose. 8t». The ad- 
mirable arrangement of the nine large and airy cham- 
bers and bed-rooms, with closets, each of which can be 
reached without passing through other sleeping apart- 
ments. 

If the library of mj {Aan be objeeted to on aoooaot 
of iU shape, 1 reply, I like it, because while it oo- 
oupies only the area of a room nine feet square, yet it 
contains wall spao* for books equal to one' of eleven 
feet square, or 44 feet ! The same principle applies to 
the similar shaped clothes presses, as we shall see. 

To illustrate tho great advantages of the Octagon 
form, please compare the one I have drawn with the 
rectangular plan onr page 51 of the " Illustrated An- 
nual Register of Rural Affairs" for 1858. That plan 
has about 20 feet more out-side lealU than the main 
part of the one I send you ; and even the little plan in 
the Country Qentloman of December 3d, page 369, 
has nearly as much in length of outside walls as my 
plan, yet what a difference in favor of the Octagon 1 
The truth is, the Octagon form contains from fifty to 
one hundred per cent, more room, in proportion to 
length of outside wall, than the plans most in use in 
this country. 

As the plan I send you nearly explains itself, I need 
only speak of a few features. The dining-room closet 
is half of five feet square, and of course will contain 
ten feet of wall space for shelves. The entiy, leading 




from the kitchen and dining^roooi to the side door, is a 
convenient passag«-way for the ordinary use of the 
family. This entry can be used in part for a closet. If 
any prefer, by shutting off the kitchen from the aide 
door. The pantry is half of about nine feet square, 
and contains thirtf-tvo feet qfwall wpace^ equal to 
one of eight feet square, which, it will be observed, is 
large. I have studiously shut off the kitchen from any 
direct communication by one door, with the front part 
of the house, as, after 26 yean experience, we so pre- 
fer it The bath-room, back of the nursery, is so lo- 
cated AS to admit hot water through a pipe from the 
kitchen fire without the least difficulty, and at smalt 
expense. Cold water should also beintroduoed through 
a pipe to a reservoir between the ceiling of this room 
and the chamber floor ; the bnlh, clothes, aod store 
rooms to be only eight feet high, whilst the remainder 
of the first story is designed to be 12 feet Back of 
bath-room is a clothes-press sufliciently oonvenient of 
aceets, and also a short passage-way from nursery to 
kitchen. The pantry and store-room in such close con- 
nection with the kitchen, will be appreciated by house- 
keepers. The back entry, 8 by 8, the outside door and 
stairs, cannot be bettered I think, nor the passage to 
water-closet more wmvenient . Tht ice house is de- 
signed to be constructed upon the general principle 
adopted bj Mr. Fowler, (see his book, p. 1 16,) and to 
be entered for iee net^ Its ceiling, from the back stairs, 
and to be filled through the outside door. The ice cold 
cellar, kept bjr the ice and its drippings just above the 
freesing point, is an admirable arrangejnent^ suggest- 
ed by Mr Fowler for preserving fruits, butter, or any 
thing liable to be bjured by th^ heat of summer. A 
large wood and coal room will be observed in the cel- 
lar, admirably situated for the laundry and furnace, 
but slightly inconvenient for the kitchen, which oan be 
remedied by a flight of stairs under the back staircase, 
a three feet passage taken from the store-room, and a 
large wood- box in the back entry near the kitchen door, 
to be kept filled by the <* ow»of all woit." The three 
verandas, A, B, and C, are unique, ioexpensiTe, and 
will have a tendenoj te giv*. tte tosver story a squara 
appearance. 

Ascending the principal stairs to the cbambars, we 
enter a fine, large, central hall, nearly 14 by 18 feet, 
well lighted through an octagon opening in the ceiling, 
by an octagon observatory or cupola on the roof, whidi 
arrangement will also light the lower hall through the 
well-hole of the afbresaid staircase. I>om this central 
hall we enter six ehambers ; the seventh one on the 
same floor, designed for servant's room, to be entered 
via the back stairs. From this last chamber a door 
into the^ adjoining one admits access to all the others 
through the central ball. It will be observed that in 
this story there are eight clothes-presses, one for eaoh 
room, and an extra one for the general use of the house. 
These closets are each half of seven feet square, and 
contam 24 feet of wall space— equal to a closet six feet 
square ! They are unusually large, and might well be 
reduced so as to allow the four side chambers to be en- 
larged to 13|. feet square each. Another servant's 
bed- room is entered from a broad step about two- thirds 
the way up the back stairs, andeootainaa doset An- 
other oloset, and a good clothes-diying room £br win- 
ter completes the upper story. 

My sixth reason fbi liking this plan was economy of 
fuel. Let us see. The ftimace should be placed in the 
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mUw under the center of the hooae ; three registers, 
one eaeh in dining room, parlor snd nnrserj, wonld 
supply the first story. The smoke pipe for the fnmace 
should be made 12 inehes in diameter, and pass through 
the wall into the cellar hall, thence np through the 
first and seoond fioors of the hall into a large sheet- iron 
dumb stove ; tkence to the chimney near the chamber 
ceiling. From my knowledge of the immense amount 
of heat usually lost through the smoke- pipe of a fur- 
nace, I do not hesitate to etpress the opinion that this 
arrangement of pipe would (korcughly warm the halls 
and chambers, inasmuch as att Vie heat thos generated 
must ascend to the upper hall, and then pass through 
the rooms around said hafl, before escaping. 

In regard to the external construction of this house, 
any one who adopts it will be likely to' exercise his 
own taste. I think it would look welt to be built with 
wans 28 feet high or over, roof nearly flnt, and to 
project say four feet, with broad friese and large taste- 
Ittl brackets. Those who like the Oothic style conM 
build with walls of less height, and with four or eight 
gables I 

In regard to cost I cannot speak adrisedly, but am 
of the opinion that it can be built at any cost from two 
to four thousand dollars, aeoording to the style adopted, 
^ ^e kind of materials used, and the place where built 
. I believe this plan to be alike superior for the large 
mansion or the modest cottage, and if any of the sub- 
scribers to your valuable and useful paper siiall be 
benefitted by it, I shall not have labored in vain. 
Bespectfully yours, S. H. Mamn. BdoU^ WU, 
• ♦ • 

Hoof-Ail—Management of Stock. 

MsBSiifl. EniTons Co. Oemt.— I was much pleased 
with the sensible remarks of your correspondent^ Mr. 
DicKiNSOir, on " Hoof-ail in Cattle," in your paper of 
26th Nov., and sincere^ hope that (bey will promote 
the cause of humanity they are so well adapted to serve, 
by leading farmers to devote more attention than is 
usually given to the comfort and warmth of their stock 
during the severe odd of the North American winter. 
By referring to your paper for May 17lh, 1866, yon 
will see that I then advanced a similar explanation of 
the pathology of Hoof-ail as it occurs in America, to 
Mr. Dickiwson'b, predicated . upon an account of the 
symptoms given by another of your correspondents in 
a previous papor. At that time I was not aware of 
the inflaence attributed to "ergot" in producing this 
disease in this country, but from what I have since 
heard and read, especially from your remarks in the 
Country Gentleman of lOlh September last, I must 
allow that there is a prima /acu case made out in its 
favor, and certainly enough to warrant bay in which 
H is abundant, being looked npon with great suspicion 
and distrust by stock owners. 

It does not seem to me, however, that the two ex* 
ptanatlons offered, of the caate of this disease, vis., 
eold, and the ergot in the hay, are at mil aatogonislie 
of each other, but rather that when it is particularly 
prevalent, both may be acting in conoisrt, although 
eaeii, token by itself, may be adeqasto to the produc- 
tion of the effeets witnessed! We are all too apt fai 
pathological investigations, espeoially those not con- 
versant with the phenomena of animal physiology, to 
a eauUy and to restsatisfied when we think we 
discovered that, inslead of keeping eonstantiy 




before us all the causes by which the eondltloii we are 
investigating can be produced. And hence we often, 
while removing one source of evil, leave others of 
nearly equal magnitude in operation, and the benefits 
we anticipated, being for this reason not forthcoming, 
we at once discredit instead of praise, because we have 
discovered only a part instead of the whole. The 
soundest hygeinic wisdom is, when disease is appre- 
hended, to remove all the causes that tend to the pro- 
duction of the disease we would obviate. 

In the communication I allude to, sent you two years 
ago, I mentioned the fact well known to cattle practi- 
tioners of any experience, that such leas of the ex- 
tremities as those spoken of, were frequently the conse- 
quence of long-continued debilitating disease, but when 
this happens it Is through the induction of the same 
condition as that produced by extreme cold, or by the 
efl^octs of ergot on the system, namely, the inabllitj of 
the circulation to maintain the vitelity of parts so far 
from its centre. There can be no doubt but all the 
three causes spoken et/imiw this effect, and that their 
results will be in ^fttportion to their inteofity, and to 
whether two or md^ of them be in operation at the 
same time, which combination, when it happens, must 
of course produce more aggravated mischief than when 
only one exists. 

The practical lessons which I wonld urge npon Ame- 
rican cattle owners, who would avoid this and many 
other sources of loss, are to adopt Mr. Dickinsor's 
advice, and feed more liberally, to shelter and litter 
their stock more comfortably, and as far as possible to 
avoid any diseased or damaged form of nutriment what- 
ever. It has always seemed to me that one of the 
greatest and most ruinous errors of American fanning 
is the little attention given to providfog for the feed- 
ing and warmth of the cattle. In Scotland, where 
the success of agriculture, considering the dlflieultlee 
it has had to contend against, is perhaps as g^at asia 
any other part of the world, as witnessed by the com- 
fortoble condition tff the fermera generally, and the 
high rents they are able to pay for a bleak and sterile 
soil, the whole and sole basis of their prosperity rests 
on the care they take of their cattle. From the first 
day of Jaauaiy to the last day of December, the far- 
mer's principal outlook is to provide for his live stock 
— ^firom the bonr * oalf is dropped tiU the day it goes 
fat to the butcher, it is an especial object of care and 
attention — and whatever other crops are raised, thos 
necessary for the proper feeding of the cattle are never 
neglected. Would American farmers direct their at- 
tention more than they do into the same channel, I 
have no donbt it wonld be mneh for their own profit, as 
well as for the comibrt and health of those inferior 
members of the animal kingdom whose lives and wel- 
fare providence has committed into their hands. The 
bare idea of a poor dumb animal lying in an exposed 
shed, or with its head stuck in between two stanchions, 
and living on a starvation allowance of unwholesome 
hay, till Us feet become frosen for want of vital stam- 
ina to keep up the circulation in them, is alike repug- 
nant to sound economy and christian humanity. And 
no farmer has the right to allow himself the enjoyments 
of a warm fireside and comforteble bed, till he has first 
measurably provided for the wants In these respects of 
his domestic animals. Now is the time when winter Is 
setting in, for farmers to show that they belong to that 
merciful class that regardeth the life of their beasts, 
and if they do so they may rest with full assurance on 
the immuteble laws of nature, that as they sow they 
will reap, and that even in this lift they will have 
their reward. M. A. Cuiniia, Y. S. 8t.JohntN.£. 
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HnnipaiiAn OraMi— O^naan lllllet* 

Mach has been taid in the low* pepen the pest year, 
about a new (ae it was supposed) kind of grass, called 
" Hungarian grass," from its haTing been introduced 
there by an emigrant from Hungary. From its de- 
scription, we had liUle doubt that it was a rariety of 
Millet. We are indebud to Mr. Bdsl of Keokuk, for 
a quantity of the seed and stalks of this Hungarian 
grass, which prores to be the well-known German mil- 
let, {Setaria germanieat) which has long been snoeess- 
fnlly though by no means eztensirely grown in variotts 
parts of this country. There are three Tariettes of this 
millet, differing we belicTe in nothing but the color of 
the seed,~the yellow, white, and purple, and the seed 
sent us from Iowa includes all three colors. It is an 
annual pLant^ and requires a rich, warm and well pul- 
Torised soil; and we aro not at all surprised to hear of 
its extraordinary productiveness on the prairie soils of 
the west, where we doubt not it will be found a much 
better crop for hay than Timothy, which does not sue- 
seed well on the prairies. 

In our lael rol. (Co. Oent toL X, p. 234— Cult for 
1867, p. 338,) a Coonectienteorrespondent gives an ae- 
eonnt of an experimesi he made iu iU culture the past 
summer. He sowed one aore— the soil was stiff clay, 
and the seed badly got in, being corered too doep, and 
yet he hanrested orer three and a half tons to the aore. 
In our Tols. for 1855, wiU be found the statemenU of 
Hon. A. Y. MooBB, President of the Michigan State 
Ag. Society, and Mr. 8. M. Babtlbtt of the same 
State. Mr. M. says—" Millet has been a favorite erop 
with me for the last five or six yean. Then is no kind 
of hay that my stoek of all kinds, prefer to millet." 
Mr. B. says— "lam graaUy pleased with it." We 
might make similar quotations in relation to it, from 
nearly every one of our vols, for years past. It has 
been thoroughly tested, and we have no hesitation in 
raoomroending it as * forage erop. 



BaAter-Maklngf In IW'Inter. 

" Winter butter " has no very enviable ropotatlon 
anywhere, and compared with that made in June, 
seems an entirely differeni artieli; Of course thero 
are reasons for this— let as enumerate some of them. 

1. The character of the food is changed from green 
and suocalent herbage, to dry hay, or mora generally 
eomstalks and straw. There is really very litUe but- 
ter in the laUer. 

2. The season is changed from mild and warm, to 
oold, bleak, and uneomfortable. There is a constant 
demand for fuel to keep up the animal heat ; this is 
partly at the expense of the batter product. 

3. The management of the milk becomes difficult. 
If kept in a cellar, and a little above froesing, the 
milk becomes bitter before the cream rises ; if allowed 
to freese, the eroam rises al once, bnt is injured in 
quality, and will produce very white butter ; if kept 
in the kitchen pantry, when very warm during the day 
and cold at night, it does not rise well, and is apt to be 
bitter and acid. 

Other reasons might be mentioned, but they will 
readily suggest themselves to the reader. Let us see 
what can be proposed to remedy the difficulties. 

1. Feed well — not dry food alone — but grain and 
roots, as a substitute for grass. Carrots, turnips, beets, 
cabbages, etc., are all useful in keeping up the quality 
» milk. Let their fodder be cut, and some nutri- 



tions slops be provided, if roots are not to be had, and 
it is well to cut the fodder in any ease. 

2. The comfort of oows shoold be carefolly attend- 
ed te. While they suffer from cold and filth, or foul 
ear, they cannot yield as good milk as when in warm, 
clean stables, or in well littered and sheltered yards. 
Water should also be provided — ^it is the more needed 
when dry forage is consumed— and it should be so ar- 
ranged that every animal could drink at will. A sup- 
ply of salt is also necessary. 

3. It is difficult to get a proper temperaturo for rais- 
ing cream perfeetly in winter. Some butter-makers 
scald their milk when first drawn from the cow — others 
let it stand twelve houn, and then place the pan oon- 
taining the milk in a larger one filled with boiling 
water — and allowing it to stand twelve hours longer, 
find the cream raised perfectly. It is said that more 
and better butter can be madq in this way than in any 
other. 

Churning In winter, as usually managed, is often a 
serious operation. The cream stands too long gene- 
rally — ^becoming rery sour and bitter. Or, It is too oold 
and froths up, filling the chum but producing no but- 
ter though churned for hours. I^et the croam-pot sit 
near the fire for a few hours before churning— stirring 
it occasionally, that all may g^t warm alike, and when 
it is at a proper temperature, 55^ — ^feeling a little 
wsrm to the finger — ^the churning will be an easy half- 
hour's job, and the butter as yellow and hard as the 
season will admit of. 

We have found that cows generally gave better milk, 
when fed on well cured com fodder, than on second-rate 
hay, and with " a mess " of roots, apples, or pumpkins, 
would yield milk of very fair quality. Attention to 
securing a supply of proper food for cows, and bet- 
ter care of them, would go far to redeem the name of 
winter butter from its present character. J. H. B. 

♦-♦■^ 

Tteks oa Slieep* 

Mbssbs. Tuckxr — If sheep are fed gmin or oti 
cake meal, as they ought to be, I will warrant them 
free from ticks. It will be far more profitable than 
sulphur, (see Co. Gent. Dec. 17, p. 395.*) I hare some 
hundreds feeding ; let any man come here at the end 
of March, and see If be can find two ticks to a hundred 
sheep. I guess he won't unless I have one that may 
have been sick — possibly It might have some. But 
some will say, we cannot keep stock sheep like men 
who fat sheep for market— b«t let me tell those (mr» 
mors that they should keep their stock sheep in such 
condition that they won't breed tidks. Sheep pay badly 
that raise tieka Sheep farmers, will yon take notice 
of that 7 John Jorrstor. Near Geneva. 



BsMkirlkeat Straw t&r fiUheep. 

One word of the benefit of a|p4oaltaral papers. A 
few weeks since I was looking over some of the baek 
volumes of the Oultivater, which I have boond, to find 
something I then wanted to see, when I acoideBtally 
came across a statement thai sheep loved backwheai 
straw. HaTing several loads of that strew in my bam, 
which was cut early and got in in good order, and 
which I was intending to let my cattle pick from, and 
use the remainder for litter, I immediately weni to 
my bam and tried my sheep, and fi>und they ate the 
strew greedily. I think I shall realise enough 
this discoTery to pay for the paper a number of 
B. B. PsKLPB. MaruJuaUr, CL 
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Inqniriiw and Anmren. 

Propaoatino Orapbs.— I hare some wild gri^p«i 
that we fiod ▼aluable for ▼inegar. Wishing to bring 
them under cultivation, I would like to be infornted 
through The Cultivatob of the mode of removing or 
propagating the vine— also the right season of the year 
to do it in. S. W. H. Hoesie, St. Lawrence Co^ N. 
Y. [Prune the vine severely this winter or very early 
in spring, to induce a young, stout, and vigorous growth 
of shoots— layer these shoots by midsummer or sooner, 
by bending them to the ground, and covering them 
with five or six inches of earth at Che middle. A small 
excavation should be made to lay these in, as a matter 
of great convenience In covering them with the earth. 
In autumn these layers wilt be rooted, and they may 
be then cut ofl; removed and planted out. This is the 
easiest and most certain way of propagating them. 

Ruramo Pios. — ^Will you or some one of the numer- 
ous correspondents of Turn Cultivator, inform me of 
the best way to prevent hogs from rooting In clover sod, 
or any other sod. My hogs are so bad to root, I have 
to lieep them out of the fields, and that when they 
have as much com as they con eat. M. Plaak. [The 
old remedy of ringing their noses, is efficient A per- 
foratioc is made i>etween tfa^e snout bone and the pro- 
per nasaly and a short annealed iron wire thrust through, 
and the eads twisted together with pincers so as to form 
a small ring. It is a painful operation to the animal, 
of whieh he informs the whole neighborhood. The 
ring often breaks off after a time, and requires renew- 
^S- A pig will not root with such a ring. It is said 
to be a much better way, when the pig is young, " to 
cut through the oartilaginons and ligamentous prolonga- 
tions, by which the supplementary bone is united to 
the proper nasals." The divided edges of the cartilage 
will never unite again, and the snout will always re- 
main powerless for rooting.] 

PuMPKiKS FOR Much Cows.— Farmers do not seem 
to be agreed here, as to whether pumpkins fed to cows 
increase <Ae rtcAnese but diminish the quantity of milk, 
or whether the quantity is lessened without any im- 
provement in quality. Have no experiments been 
made by eastern farmers with sufficient accuracy to 
determine the matter ? During the drought of our fall 
months, when the pastures are short, pumpkins are a 
cheap and convenient food for miik cows, but are they 
an improper one 7 T. B. St. Mhtthews, Ky. [Expe- 
rience has shown that pumpkins are good feed for milch 
eows, adding both to the quality and quantity of the 
milk. The seeds, which are sometimes injurious, from 
their diuretic qualities, should be taken out before the 
pumpkins are given to the oows.] 

DoYSR Potatoes. — In answer to several snbieriben 
of your valuable paper, I beg leave to say that I have 
no Dover potatoes to part with. The color of the Do- 
ver is' red ; it is of a roundish form, but a Httle flat on 
one side ; quality fbr the table, white and mealy ; In 
fact as long as there is a Dover potato to be got rid of, 
yon can not sell any other around here. Petrb Sidb- 
loTHAM. Valley Falla^ R. I. 

Falunq opp op Milk.— I have a cow which has 
given a regular quantity of milk all this summer and 
fall. On Monday morning she gave but about a pint 
of milk, and has given about that quantity at her snb- 
milkings. She. is in a yard, and eaa get at 
to injure her ; so I am-snre she has eaten no- 




thing which has caused the diminution. She still eats 
well and and seems healthy. Can yon give me an ex- 
planation of it, or suggest a remedy 1 A. s. r. 

Gas Lire. — Will you inform me through your val- 
uable journal, whether gas lime is as good as lime in 
its original state, to be used on the same ground— if not, 
what qualities are lacking? We can buy gas lime for 
five cents per bushel, and other lime for six and a 
quarter and ux and a half cents per bushel out the 
boats, and then we have to draw it about four miles. 
Now which will be the most profit to us in the end 1 D. 
D. Bi.AuyELT. [Our correspondent's question can only 
be answered by careful experiment. The farmers in 
this vicinity will not buy gas lime at any price, while 
in Philadelphia there is a great demand for it at five 
and six cents per bushel, and at New- Haven it sells for 
a cent a bushel more Ifaan fresh lime. See several ar- 
tioles on this subject in our last year's volumes] 

Cot Frro, amd Tar, por Honsxa.— Is cut feed good 
for a mare with foal 1 or would dry hay and onts be 
better 1 [We know of no objection to cut feed.] Is 
tar good for horses l My mare had the horse distem- 
per last spring, she coughed badly, and was swollen 
some on her belly ; (me of my neighbors advised me to 
give her tar, saymg that it was the best thing for horse 
distemper and a oough he knew of. I gave her tar two 
or three times, and then wound the bit with tar, and 
as it was during spring work, and having no team but 
my horses, I kept her at work, and in oro week her 
cough was nearly cured, and she got along and did well. 
But she was with foal, and foaled the second of July, 
and her colt was very poor and his legs very crooked. 
The mare was worked through tlie winter and spring 
until the first of June — ^not very hard, but was kept 
busy during good sledding and spring work. She was 
fed in part on cut feed. Now what made the colt so 
poor and crooked legged 7 An answer to the above will 
much oblige your humble friend. D. S. Sprtngjield, 
Vt, [The colt was probably injured by the disease of 
the mare, and not by any eut food, nor by the remedy 
which assisted the cure of the disease.] 

Farm Mills.— Pleaae let me know if there is a grist 
mill, to run by horse power, manufactured in Albany, 
and the price. J. F. S. Koemith^ Pa. [Such a mill, 
called the *' Exceisiw Farm Mill," is manufisotured by 
R. H. Peasr in this eity->prioe 950. 

DisKASKD Calves. — About the middle of August 
we had a fine steer calf taken with all the symptoms 
of being choked. He had his tongue stretched out, 
broathed very short, eoughing at mtervals, with a 
wheeling kind of a ooqgh. As he was in an orohard, 
we supposed that he was choked with an apple, and 
treated him accordingly. In coarse of a half of an 
hour, he ceased his hard breathing and coughing, and 
to all appearances was as well as ever. We then turn- 
ed him and two heifers of the same age, into a field 
where they could get nothing to choke them ; but he 
continued to have such spells of coughing until the lat- 
ter part of September, when we found him dead in the 
field. We opened him, and found his lungs very much 
enlarged, weighing eight pounds twenty-four hours 
afterwards. We have inquired of a great many of our 
neighbors, but none can tell us anything about it. One 
of the heifers was taken in the same way a short time 
before the steer died, and the other a short timi 
They eat nearly a bushel of ears of soft com per 
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and still are very poor. Now, Meiisn. Editors, if jou 
or any of your many subscribera, can tell ns through 
your paper, what this disease is, and what can be done 
for it, you will confer a great favor on Altred H. 
Broh&on. R0ti8selaerviUc, N. Y. 

The Llamas.— In our iast we inserted an inqatry, 
as to whether the Llamas recently imported, aire " the 
Alpaca or Vicuna." We have since received several 
other inquiries to the same purport One gentleman 
Biky8_(t If they are the genuine Alpaca, I should like 
to experiment with them, and I presume others would." 
Will the importers please enlighten our readers on the 
subject 1 

g^ R. N. C. will find a full report of the awards 
of premiums on the machines tried at Syracuse last 
summer, in this paper, which will aiford an answer to 
his inquiry. 

Pot AMD Pearl A8hb8.^£I. A, McM. We do not 
know where to refer you for information in relation to 
the manufacture of these articles. 

Muck for Upland. — What effect would the muck 
from a cranberry marsh have on upland, there being 
one upon my land of 3^ acres, which I have had just 
grubbed— would it grow com, root crops, Ac. 1 J. A. D. 
[The application of swamp muck generally benefits 
upland, if heavily applied. We have known it to 
double the crops, but more commonly the result is not 
striking, and not nnfreqnently it is imperceptible The 
beneficial effect no doubt depends much on the previ- 
ous condition or composition of the upland soil, and 
the amount of vegetable matter it may contain, and 
also on the nature of the muck. We prefer to use it 
first, after being well dried, as an absorbent of liquid 
in the barn-yard. 

The swamp itself, after being thoroughly drained, 
will produce flat turnips, broom com, and often oats 
and Indian com, if the latter is the earliest kind, so as 
to escape the frosts to which muck land is eminently 
liable. 

Wise Fehce. — Will yon or some ot your corres- 
pondents, inform me through The Cultivator, of the 
best plan for a cheap wire fence. S. W. J. [We have 
never yet been able to find the two qualities of cheap- 
hess and efficiency combined in a wire fence. We have 
heard of their being made of small wire for twenty- 
five or fifty cents a rod— but all we have seen of this 
kind were worthless. Ko. 9 wire, which is but little 
more than one-eighth of an inch in diameter, is often 
recommended, but it is quite too smalt. No. 4 wire, 
(one-fourth of an inch,) is small enough. Fence made 
of this will cost a dollar and a half or two doUan a 
rod. If well constructed.] 

Rose Acacia.— Please inform me through the Col- 
tivator, how the Acacia Rose, (Robinia hispida, or 
Moss Locust,) can be propagated, and if propagated 
from seed how to manage it with success. M. 0. L. 
[The Robinia hispida commonly increases rapidly by 
suckers — it doubtless might be easily raised from cut- 
tings of the root, in the way so commonly adopted at 
the present time among nurserymen for the increase of 
raspberries and blackberriea Well ripened seed would 
readily grow, if sown in good soil, one-half or three- 
fourths of an inch deep, after scaldmg.] 

TRiMiriifQ Hedges.— What is the proper implement 
for pruning an Osage Orange hedge about five years 
old, which has been suffered to grow wild for the last 




three years 1 What would be the effect of cutting 
back such a hedge to within a foot from the ground? 
M. H. Lcesbupgf Va. [A bush- hook; or if this is not 
sufficient, a saw set on a long handle, so as to avoid 
the thorns. Cutting down such a hedge early or by the 
first of spring, .would probably cause it to sprout np 
thickly, and, if rightly managed afterwards, to make 
a good and efficient hedge in a very short time. Strong 
hedges have been thus made in two years, in connection 
with proper after pruning, culture, &e.] 

The Michioae Plow. — Is the smallest sixe Michi- 
gan plow of too great draught for a pair of stout, able 
horses, at a depth of 7 inehes, in a soil where a pair 
of small horses (14^ hands high) walk along easily 
with a Prouty^ to that depth, and will it work advan- 
tageously in a soil already loose and mellow by culti- 
vation for root crops 1 Ploughman. Burlington^ N. 
J. [" Stout and able " being comparative terms, we 
an not answer with great precision, but we have no 
doubt a Michij^an plow would run seven inches deep 
with ease, when a weaker team draws a common plow 
as deep. We have not, however, found the smallest 
siie Michigan to do its work handsomely at a less 
depth than nine or ten inehes, requiring from three to 
four horses. The best wwk we ever performed with 
this plow, was the largest %ize drawn by three yoke of 
oxen (two yoke were not stout enough) to a mtasurtd 
depth of twelve or thirteen inches. The loosened bed 
of earth, thrown up by the mould-boards, was about 
twenty inches deep. It will work advantageously in a 
loose mellow soil.] 

Address.— Please give me the address of **B. J. 
T. of Grundy, Tenn.,** who inquires through the Co. 
Qent of Oct 20, about the " durability of threshers 
with cleaners attached,*' and " where and by whom 
are the best lever power threshers made ;" and also 
the address of •« J. W. P., Cass Co., Oa.,» in Co. Gent, 
of Dec. 24. Millbsor Carver. Brownsville^ Pa. 
[We cannot do it. Perhaps the gentlemen will answer 
for themselves.] 

Leghorn Fowls. — Can you inform me through the 
" Cultivator," where, and at what price, I con get the 
" Leghorn " fowl, or their eggs ? G. K. 0. [We think 
the birds can be procured of R. P. Pbarsall, Harlem, 
N. Y., though they are not mentioned in his advertise- 
ment.] 

Reims and Loho TAtts.— Having seen in the Co. 
Gent some inquiry for a preventive of horses throw- 
ing their tails over the reins, and not having seen any 
given, except to nick and dock, and as some of your 
readers, (and your humble servant among them,) have 
a p&rticular aversion to that remedy, I thought I would 
give yAU an idea of mine, which I have tried with very 
good success during fly time, on a five year old mare. 
It is simply this : Pass one rein around the other, so 
that they will be united directly over the tail ; or what 
is better, fasten a small ring to one rein, over the tail, 
and pass the other through it ; in that way the horse 
cannot get his tail over one rein without both, and they 
could be held with sufficient force to prevent his cling- 
;Dg tliem under. D. S. Springfield, Vt. 

WoRVS IN Hogs.— Can you inform me through the 
Cultivator how to expel wornis from hogs. I had some 
last fall that were full from one end to the other, of the 
long red worm, and in consequence of which they would 
not fatten ; they wonld'Oat just enough to keep them 
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aliTe. Afiy inforDAibn in regard to the above will be 
gladly received. J. b. 

Ikquirt. — I have an inquiry to make of you or of 
Bome of your correepondonts, through the Cultivator. 
It ie thia : I have a fine young inil<ih oow, which emits 
the mlllc from her teats in very smail streams, and I 
wish to know what can be done to remedy it. p. m'c. 

A JuHPino Ox.— I have an ox that jumps, but does 
not throw fence. What is the best preventive 7 A 
LiFB Subscriber. Ohio. 

Stubborn Horbb. — I purchased a fine five year old 
mare, which foaled this spring, and she is the most 
stubborn beast I oversaw. I tried coaxing, but it was 
of no use, and I will wait for your answer before try- 
ing anything else. She harrows well, and in winter 
goes well enough, but when at the plow or on the 
cart, it is a wear and tear of conscience to use her< 
Please let me know if there is a way of breaking her 
in. N. St. JIf., C. E. 

• e ■ 

Coaetm«tion of Poultry Honeea. 

In the oonstruction of poultry houses but very few 
objects are to be aimed at,,bak these are of the ntmosi 
importance. They are, however, consistent with entire 
simplicity and economy ; and most of the fixtures put 
up in poultry houses at a considerable expense, are not 
only useless, but are positively iu the way of securing 
the advantages to which we refer ; these ere cleanliness, 
ventilation, and protection. from the weather. In de- 
scriptions of this kind, these little particulars, which 
are just the things that the inexperienced want to know, 
are almost always omitted by the writers, because be- 
ing so familiar with them themselves, they consider 
them too trifiing to be mentioned, forgetting how great 
an adyantage this trifling knowledge has been to them. 
We shall therefore be more particular than may be 
thought necessary, aa our articles are intended solely 
for beginners. 

We would insist, in the first place, upon a poultry 
house covering as much ground as possible, to afford 
room for the fowls to walk about under cover in bad 
weather. But it is not necessary that it should be very 
high, either for the nests or roosts. Nests even on the 
ground, are preferable to the high shelves oAen seen- 
which the fowls are very apt to convert into looeting 
places. And as to the roosts, fowls are very easily sat^ 
isfied with roosts of a moderate height, say 4 or 6 feet, 
if thare is nothing higher to attract them. Roosts of 
this height are much more convenient for the exami- 
nation of the poultry at night, to detect sickness, or 
select fowls for the table. We prefer a house, the 
length of which is at least double its width. Ours is 
24 feet long and 8 feet wide, in the form of a shed, 8 
feet high in the front and about 5 in the rear, so that 
all the water is carried off at the. rear into a gutter. 
It is situated on a slope fronting the south, and dug 
somewhat into the hill behind, for the purpose of bank- 
ing it well, to keep out the firoet The whole of the front 
is composed of glass windows, sliding by each other in 
a horisontal frame ; with the exception of lour or fire 
feet partitioi)ed off at one end for nests. The axpense 
of the glass is trifling in comparison with the benefit 
derived to the poultry, fh>m having sunshine and light 
without exposure to the weather. 

Let the roof, with the northern and eastern sides, be 
perfectly tight, to exelode cold winds and driving rains, 



but do not be too particular about having the windows 
fit perfectly tight in front, as ventilation is absolutely 
necessary, and leaving the windows open in front 
all night when the weather is not severe, is much bet- 
ter than having a little hole open at each end of the 
house, to cause a draft completely through, often di- 
rectly upon the heads of the fowls, which is far more 
injurious than entire expoeure. The roost may run 
along the back of the large room about two feet from 
the wall, and if not more than three feet f^m the 
ground, will require no ladder. 

It will be seen that I have made no provision for a 
roosting place separate from this room intended for a 
walk for the fowls in stormy weather. Nor is it neces- 
sary if it be cleaned daily, the trouble of which is re- 
ally less than cleaning once a month. And it is cer- 
tainly better for the fbwls to roost in a spacious room, 
kefft clean, than to be crowded into a small house, al- 
most air-tight, to inhale constantly the effluvia from 
the droppings of two or three, or perhaps six months, 
which are not removed fbt this length of time, because 
forsooth It is only the roostbg place. 

If you have, as yovi should have, a high yard around 
your poultry house for the purpose of restraining the 
range of the fowls when desired, then in pleasant wea- 
ther the whole front of the house can be left open at 
night without danger from thieves, either two or four- 
legged. 

Now as to fixtures, let there be absolutely none, ex- 
cept movable ones, which can be taken out in a few min- 
utes, so as to allow every crevice and comer to be visited 
occasionally with boiling hot white-wash, to drive away 
vermin. Let the rooet be, if possible, one plain, long 
pole, set in brackets at each end, so that it can be re- 
moved and cleaned or burned up and another substi- 
tuted. The floor must by all means be the bare ground 
well covered with a mixture of mortar and ashes, trod- 
den perfectly hard, except a hole in the comer filled 
with ground plaster and ashes for the fowls to dust 
themselves in. Sift occasionally a little ground plaster 
or ashes over the whole flbor, and also over the shelves 
on which the nest boxes are placed, as this will allow 
of the droppings being more easily removed. In the 
spring you can remove the whole floor, to the depth of 
two or three inches, to your garden, and replace it with 
another. By this plan you can easily deteot rat holes, 
and avoid the collection of filth and vermin beneath 
a board or brick floor. 

The end partitioned off for nests may have two sto- 
ries, so contrived that when hens commence setting on 
the ground floor, the laying hens oan be diverted to the 
second story, say four feet above the other. The boxes 
for nests should be from fifteen inches to two feet 
square, and about nine inches deep, with the middle 
half of one side sawed out half way down, to allow 
the hen to pass out and in without injury to the eggs. 
They must have no fastenings whatever, but be msSe 
of sufficiently thick boards to stand firmly by their own 
weight. Make them as tight as possible, and pour a 
little turpenUne in the crevices ; then cover the bot- 
tom with wood ashes, and make the nest of clean straw, 
which is not so favorable to the production of vermin as 
hay. But we will leave the further consideration of 
this part of the business to some other time. Such a 
house as has been described, will, when vrhitewashed 
thoroughly, within and without, probably eombine the 
essentials of room, cleanliness and protection for twen- 
ty-five or thirty fowls at as little expense as any other, 
and far less than some we have seen with all sorts of 
fixtures, of no use but to secrete vermin. U. EUicotVB 
MUU, Md. 
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Awaras ot our Janvuury^ Prises. 

The following amouoU aw awarded in pursuance ^ 
our offer of New- Year's Premiums : 
Hbvrt Willis, Connecticut, TwenTT-riT* Dollars. 

1. W. Briogs, Wayne Co., Twbkty Dollars. 

J. It Howard, Mwa^shusetU Twrhtt Dollars. 

Westchester Co. cPa) Ag. Society, FirxESK Dollars. 

A. 8. Moss. Chauunque Co., Fiftbbji Dollars* 

K. Bbwbdict. Clinton Co., Fiftbbx Dollars. 

Wm. CARrBHTBR. Ncw-Jcrsey, . — Tkii Dollars. 

J. A. HoRTOM, New^emey, Tbm Dollars. 

K. liBRBiTT, Dutchess Co., Tbk Dollars. 

LSellbcb, Orange Ca, Tbii Dollars. 

J. C. Carlislb, Jefferson Co., Fivb Dollars. 

Jambs Lvos, Steuben Ca, Fivb Dollars. 

C. B. Bhbldon. Delaware Co. Fivb Dollars. 

O. P. K!i4rr. Niagara Co., Fivb Dollars. 

Books Co. (Pa.) Ag. Socieiy, Fivb Dollnra * 

ScTeral iista, whose senders' names would have been 
entitled to rank with the above, were not mailed to ns 
in time ; bat they, together, with those who are now 
suoeessful, and others from whom we haye yet to hear, 
will all oompete for the April Prises. We trust that 
efforts will be renewed and that we shall have the plea- 
sure of being able to announce with the next awards, 
the gratifying faei that our subscription lists for 1858 
are larger than ever before. 

The sums above mentioned are respectively placed 
to the credit of the gentlemen or aoeieties named, and 
await their orders. 

With many thanks for the kind exertions of our 
friends in all parts of the country in support of both the 
CouNTBr QEVTLBifAK and Thb CuLTiviTOB, we can 
but also intimate our hope that they will keep up their 
public spirited labors during tiie winter and spring ; 
and that, undiscouragfd by "hard times" and an 
apathy more general than usual, on the subject of agri- 
cultural progress, each will persevere until he succeeds 
in eliciting such additions to the ranks of our subscri- 
bers as we are happy that we can already acknowledge 
from numerous localities. The first prise above, is 
awarded on a list of subscribers to the Country Gen- 
LLBMAK, with but fow cxoeptions, wholly new, and 
many of the others manliest a striking increase over 
previous years. Try and keep all old subscribers, ae 
the first point, and as the second, don't bo discouraged 
if your list has but one or two to start with. We will 
supply specimen numbers with pleasure for those ob- 
acquainted with the paper. • • > • W^e republish the list of 

Pbizks to bb Awabdbd April 10. 
L For the lai^^t amount of cash subscriptions to our 
Journals, at the lowest Club Ratea, received at this 
office April Tbxth, or previously, we will pay, 

TWKNTY-FIVa DOLLA&a 

2. For the TWO next largest amounta, each, 

TWENTY D0LLAB8. 
8. For the THEEB nest largest amounU. each, 

FIFTEEN DOLLABa 
4. For the FOUR next largest amounts, each, 

TEN DOLLARS. 
6. For the FIVB next largest amounts, each, 

FIVE DOLLARS. 

\^^ And that those who did not begin canvassing 
early enough for the January prizes, or who took one 
of the two lowest offered, (eiher $10 or $5) may have 
some Indttoement to compete more vigorously for the 
April list — should the first of the abore premiums be 
taken by any one who in January received neither a 
first, second or third prize, we will make itTBiRrr-pivB 
instead of Twenty -^five Dollars ; and shoald either sec- 




ond or third prite be taken under sinular clroamstaii- 
ces, we will increase them each $6, (making them ree- 
pecUvely $25 and $20.) 

CiULiPLOWBBS Hbadbd IK WiRTBB —We have juat 
had a fine present of a cauliflower, set in a cellar for 
heading, just at the commencement of winter, when 
it was aot as large as a common sized fist Now, it is 
beautifully leaded md measures tea inches in diame- 
ter, — and we learn that It is only one of many. They 
were merely Uken up wit^ the roots, and deposited 
vertically on the cellar bottom. 

Albart Strawberbt Plarts xr Missoobi.— We 
received some time since, * letter under date of Dea 
21st, from a correspondent in Clark Co., Missouri, who 
last fall ordered from Mr. Jobr DiRGWALLof this city, 
a thousand plants of the Albany Strawberry. We 
were somewhat in doubt of their transportation so far 
with safety, but are pleaned to learn that they all ar- 
rived living, though, from negligence in setting them 
out, about half the planU were subsequently lost 

We could procure for our correspondent the plants 
he wishes in the spring. We do not know how the cli- 
mate where he resides eompares with oun, but pre- 
sume Brinckle*s Orange Raspberry would require win 
ter protection, as it does here, and even, we believe, 
farther south. 

Cost op Cbirbbe Carb Molassbb— There are hun- 
dreds of reporU in the agriculturHl papers, of entire 
success in the manufacture of molasses from the Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane. There is no longer a shadow of doubt 
on this point Some have succeeded in making good 
sugar, of which the editor of the Philadelphia FrUndt? 
RtvietD lately gives several i&stances. But we are 
left entirely in the dark on the great leading point, the 
actual cott^ including cultivation, manufaotare, labor, 
and fuel. Several 9kj the cost is modtratt^ but this is 
not at all definite. We lately met an intelligent gen- 
tleman from Orange county, who had given special at- 
tention to this point, and had found the molsaes to 
cost, all things counted, a doUar a gaUon. Can any 
correspondent give partievlara^ showing that it can be 
made for less, and how mw^ less, accurately 1 

1^* We had occasion eome time since to correct an 
article in the Genutt Farmer^ in relation to the his- 
tory of the different papers that have borne that title, 
— a correction which we much regretted that Mr. Hab- 
lus did not do ns the Justice to transfer to his eolnmnt. 
In the January number of the same periodical, we no- 
tice a claim that it has "eemmenoed its Twenty- Eighth 
year" — a claim of exactly theeame merits as if a son, 
because he bore his father's name, should add his 
father's age to his own, and speak of celebrating his 
" isRndredth birth-day" when he was himself actually 
50 or 60 years old. The original G€ne§et Farmer^ 
established and published by the Senior Editor of thia 
paper, was consolidated with the CtUtieator as our 
readers are aware, on the death of Judge Bitbl in 
1839. Afterwards a Journal was started at Rochester, 
bearing for some time the title of the " New Genesee 
Farmer^** which, during frequent changes of owner- 
ship, has for a number of years past dropped the New, 
and at last begins to assume the age se well as the 
name of its predecessor. The N. E. Farmer with ^m- 
llar reason and justice, might considerably increase its 
age by adding the number of years in which Fbssbr- 
dbb'b old N. E. Farmer was issued. We look back 
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irith eome pride upon the yolumea of our old Qenesee 
Farmer, and confess that we do not like to have the 
honor attached to them, whatever it may be, so coolj 
appropriated bj another. Age is a good thing, bnt it 
is not one of the strongest points in the merits of oar 
Rochester cotemporary. 

Ak Example to thr YotJiio. — ^Wo received a dab 
of thirteen subscriben last week from a friend in Greene 
Co., over eighty-three yearn of age. If younger far- 
men would take something of his interest in the pro- 
gress of the Agriealtaral community, It would be ireU 
both for themselves and the country. 

DioftcoBBA Batatas.— We have rac«tv«d fnm Mr. 
Wm. Adaib, nurseryman, Detroit, a Diosoorea batatas, 
or Chinese yam, measuring 20| inches in length and lOi 
inches round, and weighing 2 lbs. ff ounces. It is, 
taken altogether, the handsomest specimen of this root 
that we have seen. We have not followed the direction 
to " cook and try it," but wUI do sv after Heepbig H a 
while on ezhibitloB. 

17" We would Invite attention, onsoIYcited, tor the 
advertisement of J. M."Thorburii & Co, seedsmen. 
New- York. They have been (Vom the days of Qrant 
Tborbuni, the most eitensive importers of garden, 
field, and flower seedt, in Ihis country, and to this 
house all who seek for things new and rare, have resort- 
ed for the last quarter of a century, and so fltf as wo 
know, without disappointment. 

Fruit in Califoritia. — One of our subscribers at 
Auburn, Placer Co., under date of Nov. &th, writes as 
follows: ** I planted out in 1854, apples, peaches, 
pears, strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
&o. This year they bore a large quantity of the finest 
froiL My apples I am selling for 25 cents each, and 
my peaches for 25 cents per pound, as fast as they get 
ripe — strawberries and raspberries one dollar per quart, 
and other fruit in proportion." 

Tbb Llamas bate Abbivbd. — The vessel having 
on board the Llamas, heretofore noticed as on their 
passage, arrived at Kew-Tork on the 15th, with forty- 
two on board, in good condition. These animals were 
brought from Guayaquil in Ecuador, and are c<»signed 
to J. I. Fisher k Sons, Baltimore. 

Potato Coltubb.— We publish in this number a 
valuable artice from Mr. Howatt, giving a deUiled 
account of his mode of cultivating the potato, which, 
it will be seen, is both economical and successful. We 
have similar statements from Mr. U. in relation to 
several other crops, which we shall give soon. The 
Prince Albert potato, grown by Mr. II., is not known 
in this vicinity. The first specimens we saw of it. Were 
from Mr. Howatt ; and we think its superior quality 
for the table, its large and nearly uniform sise, togeth- 
er with its productiveness and freedom from disease, as 
cultivated by Mr. II., and also by Mr. McMabon, as 
described in our last no., (p. 410,) render it worthy of 
more extensive cultivation. 

Thb Rotal Hawaiian Aa. Socibtt — Held its an- 
nual meeting in October—an account of which is at 
hand by our latest mails from the Pacific coast. The 
President, J. F. B. Marshall, Esq., read the Report 
of the Managers for the preceding year. Many new 
plants and seeds had been introduced and distributed 
The subject of a public nursery was agitated. The 
resources of the Society were reported at about $3,800 
the subscriptions of members were decreasing. 




Mr. M., In oonelaskm, delivered a yery interesting ad- 
dress OS the preeent oondltlon and prospects of the 
Islands. His EzoeUeney, R. C. Wtlub, was chosen 
President for the new year, and among the Vice Pres- 
idents we notice the Bame of His Royal Highness 
Prince Kamehameha. The aew Managers were in- 
structed to petition the government for an aot of in- 
corporation ; also that some efBeient measures be taken 
for the destruotion of the wild dogs, which are bow so 
deeCructlve to sheep and goats on some of the islands. 
13^ We came away from a brief call the other day 
at the Ureen-hoose of Mr. Dirowall, of this city, with 
specimens of the Spiraa RevenanOj a very pretty 
and graceful variety of this excellent plant, Introduced 
within a few years into this country, and a decided ao- 
qttisitioB. Also of a new uLro/eo, the Viltata, iU peUls 
white, fhintly striped or varigated with pink. And a 
little sample of the Poiruetta ptUcherimcif the scarlet 
of which, as many of our readers are aware, is vivid 
and rich enough alnaost to d»Bsle the eye. Several 
other evMeaces of Mr. D.'s ftnieoRnral AtU — among 
them some beautiful Camellias, are also before bs, — 
and, with the netttness and thriftiness of bis plants, 
and the eeonomie Ingennitj of his hooNi, which are 
mainly of his own ooBstrBfOtioii, are worthy of mnoh 



A HfifT FBOM mm BicnoFABT.— The origin of a 
word often conveys a lesson of its own, and we are re- 
minded by a chanoe glimpse at V^ah. Webster, that 
he derives the rerb ** to manore *' from roots which 
signify simply "toenlUvato by maaoal labor," *'to 
till." Milton and other early writers use it in this 
sense. •* Manurable,** meant " that may be tUled or 
cultivated," and "maouraace" was Spenser's word 
for cuUivalion, I>oes not this show that the fertilisa- 
tion of the soil which ezperieaee proved to be the re- 
sult of its thorough pulverisation and tillage, preceded 
the applioation of other substanoes to secure the same 
object? and that, if we would fhrm well, we must re- 
member not only the manure of the farm-yard, but 
the manure of the SmplemeDt which tporka up the 
ground and oommiagles Its particles for the absorption 
of the plant 1 Jethro Tnll had more common sense in 
his theory, thaa nsany of his soooessofs have been will- 
ing to allow. 

Dbyohs in Califobbia. — A subseribet at Mayfield, 
Cal., writes bs that the Devon bull Karragaaset, pur- 
chased of 0. S. Wairwbigbt, Esq., of Rbinebeck, and 
shipped at New-Tork Nov. 6th, by B. F. Rbybolds, 
reached his destination at that place in fine order, and 
was much admired by all who saw him. 

GcAHa— It appears from a table of imports into 
Baltimore the past year, that 22,082 tons of Peruvian, 
and 6,150 tons of Columbian and other phosphatic gu- 
anos, were imported in that city in 1857. The price 
of Peruvian Guano from the commencement of the 
year until the 10th of August, was $60 per ton, less 
one per cent, discount for cash for quantities of 1,100 
tons and upwards. On the lOth of August the Agent 
of the Peruvian Government advanced the price to 
^5, which is the price at the present time. 

Ohio Statb Board or Aoricultube.— The regu- 
lar Annual Meeting of Delegates from the County Ag- 
ricultural Societies of Ohio, was held in Columbus on 
the 9th and 10th days of Dec, Inst. The question 
which has so long and often ooupied the Annual Meet- 
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ingi of <mr State Society, tU^ the permanent location 
of the Shows, waa wamly disevased and finally voted 
down. The members of the State Board for the ensu- 
ing year, were chosen the second day. Messrs. Mus- 
graTo, Stedman and Barker declined a re-election. The 
result after the organisation of the new. Boanl, is as 
follows: 

Frendent — J. M. Milukih of Butler. 

Treaturer — Lucien Buttles of Franklin. 

Recording Stcrttary—'S. S. Townshend of Lorain. 

Members — Luther Smith of Logon, Abel Krum of 
Ashtabula^ Alex. Waddle of Clark, T. S. Webb, of 
Stark, John Reber of Fairfield, John M. Trimble of 
Highland and L. Q. Rawson of Sandusky. 

Mr. J. H. Klippart is continued as Corresponding 
Secretery. 

The Board will hold a meeting in January, when the 
question of location for the next State Fair will be 
considered, the premium list prepared, and commit- 
tees appointed. 

Hogs avd Cattle ih OHia-^B^turns in the office of 
the Auditor of State, are quoted in the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, showing, that the number and value of hogs and 
oatUe in that State, stand thus :— 

1857. 18M. 

Hogs, 2,331,778 .... 1,861,124 

Cattle 1,666.416 .... 1,687,760 

The value of these compare as follows : — 

1867. 1866L 

Hoge, 18,772,470 ... $6,268,000 

Cattle, 21,662,223 .... 21,176,070 

Showing in both instances a higher rate of valuation 
when the returns wen l&st made, than that of the pre- 
vious year. It is suggeitted that if the valuation should 
be ttiken now, there would doubtless be a marking down 
from these figures. , 

Largb Yield of Corn.— One of our subscribers at 
St Matthews, Ky., writes us as follows:— "Our crops 
generally are good, as you doubtless know. The corn 
and potetoes were perhaps never so uniformli/ heavy 
— and in many individual cases have rarely been equal- 
led. A part of one of my fields was measured accu- 
rately, and made at the rate of 124 bushels of shelled 
yellow corn to the acre, three heaped half bushels of 
ears being reckoned a bushel." t. b. 

Annual Mbbting of thb Oneida Codntt Aori- 
CULTDRAL SociBTT. — The Winter meeting of this So- 
ciety was largely attended at the village of Verona the 
7th Inst. The following board of officers was elected 
for 1838: 

President— J. Wtman Jonrs, Whitostown. 

Vloo PreatdcDts — Qeorgo Benedict, Verona; A. Van 
Patteiv, Rome. 

Kxecutlvo Committee— W. O. T-alrd. B. C. Qreenman, 

John Potter. O. C. PaJmer, DavJd H. Curry. John Bryden, 

Nathaniel 8. Wright, Wm. Ferguson, Stephen A. Covell. 

Chaa. W. E«U«. e . *- , 

Treasurer— II. R. Hart, Whiteatown. 

Secretary— Sidney A. Bnnce, Vernon. 

Premiums were awarded on Roots, Grain and Fruits ; 
Kesolutions were passed in favor of Mr. Morrill's Bill 
donating public lands to Agricultural Colleges ; also in 
favor of permanently locating the annual shows alter- 
nately at two points within the county. The Treas- 
urer's account showed a balance on hand of 8258.29. 

WF.8TERN Virginia. — You saw fit to insert a notice, 
descriptive of the Kanawha region, from me some 
months since, that has brought many letters of inquiry ; 
X would beg leave to say, I am not a land-seller or 
land agent, and those that have failed to receive re- 




I piles from me, will impnte it to failura of mails or for- 
getting a postege stamp. I would say, that our moun- 
teins, in the proper sense of the word, are not really 
mountoins, but good thumping hills with no definite 
direction, ranging every way. I am willing to give 
every information in my power in ralation to lands of 
Western Virginia ; but none but a very foolish man 
could expect to buy fertile land, ^even if rough,) in a 
fine climate, near market, Ac , with every convenience 
of a long settled New-England or New- York neigh- 
borhood, for $2 or $3 per acra. S. Clarkb. Kanawha 
C H.y Va. 

Cattlb LiCKiNO TiiBMSELyBS.— A correspondent 
stetes that the meat of fat eattle, which have been in 
the habit of licking themselves, is unfit for eating — 
that the flesh under the skia is bloodshot and diseaeed, 
and he racommends giving aoch animals ashes in their 
feed and salt Bat is it a fact that the meat of such 
cattle is diseased 1 

PRODUCTIVB Cow.— Hollis Chaflin of Providence, B. 
I., stetes in the N. B. Farmer, that in Oct., 1852, be 
purchased a fine five year o4d native cow, and in Feb- 
ruary following she prodneed twin calves. The two 
next years she produced one at each birth ; the fourth 
year she produced twiaa, awl on the 27th of November 
last, whidi is the fifth year, she prodooed tripleU, 
which is an increase of nine calves in five years, at five 
births. 

A Good Yibu>. — Since a number of your sub- 
scribers have given their experience in the "Chi- 
nese sugar cane," 1 will give yon mine. Last spring 
I planted about one-fidh of an acre, which I worked 
up about 20th of Oct., and from the one-fifth of an 
acra I obtoined 30 gallons of good molasses, which I 
consider better than any of your sonthem molaasea. 

California Statb Ag. Society. — At the late annu- 
al meeting of this Society, it was resolved to hold its 
next Fair at Marysviile, and the following officers were 
elected for this year : 

PRKSIDKKT— John C. Fflll of Marj'svIIIe. 

VicB-pRBSiDKKTS— J. N. Bweezy. O. C. Yount, Mat Jno. 
Bldwill <.f Yuba County ; O. M. Hitchcock, San Franela- 
CO -, H. W. Carpentler of Aimeda : Qen. Jom Oovarmbl> 
as of San Diego ; I. D. Morley of StanlBlaus. 

Coa. Sbc— O. C. Wheeler, Sacramento. 

Rac. Skc —George H. Boach, Marysvillo. 

TasASURSa— John A. Paxton, Marytville. 

•-•-♦ 

A Good Day's Work Tor a Boy. 

A correspondent at Pleasant Ridge, Rock Island Co., 
111., whose farm we had the pleasure of visiting last 
summer, writes us as follows : 

My son, the plow-boy, whom you will remember to 
have seen breaking up the prairie sod with one pair of 
horses at the rate of nine acres per week, wishes me 
to tell you, that the summer before he was 14 yeara 
old, he broke 18 acres of prairie in eleven days, with 
the same plow and team he had when you saw him. 
Also one month before he was 14 years old, he milked 
six cows before breakfast. Then with our hired man 
and his team, drove two miles into a neighlwr's wheat- 
field ; there he met two men and team, and one man 
to stack. The wheat was heavy, yielding thirty bush 
els per acre, and bound In large double-banded sheave* 
He pitohed on ton loads of 240 sheaves each, and went 
three-quarters of a mile for water ; then one and a 
half miles to dinner. In the afternoon pitohed on nine 
more loads, and one load on to a high stack, and reach 
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ed home before tundown and milked his six 
mnking eight ftnd ahalf miles travel oat of the field, and 
pitcbiog on 4,800 Bheavett weighing ten pounds each, 
equal to twenty-foar tons, and milking twelve eows be- 
tween sun. c. €». T. 



A CkN>d Co-vr— Gneaon'a Treatlae* 

L. TuCKSB A Son— In your April nnmber of the 
Coltivator, is a statement bj *'E M/* of the yield of 
a*' good oow/* kept on grass only. She milked 62 
pounds in a day in Jnne last, and for three days in 
snooession ; and made 18 pounds and 14 ounces of but- 
ter in a week. 

That was doing well, and great praiie is due to the 
oow. But I can tell a better story. 

While oo a visit, last fall, at Manhall, Michigan, 
my friend, Ch. T. Qraham, Bsq., showed me his oow, 
which, kept on grass only, yielded milk as follows i — 

1867. June 1. 00 pcmods aodPonneet. 

June 2, 09 •• 8 " 

June 8, 71 •* 2 *« 

June 4, 72 •• •• 

June 6, 72 ** 8 ** 

June 0, 78 " * •» 

June 7,.— W •* 

In all the month of June, she yielded over a ton of 
milk! 

In OD0 week, she made niMteen pounds and ire 
ounces of butter, besides the loss, by carelessness, of 
cream, supposed to be enough to make up three pounds 
per day. 

It is worthy of remark, that this oow showed all the 
signs of Guenon's genuine High-oow of the first order ; 
which signs were equally conspicuous in the calf as in 
the cow. 

Would it not be well for our breeders to study that 
system, and guide their elTorts for improvement by its 
instructions 7 HsiniT W. Tatlob. Canandaigua^ 

January 8, 1858. 

• • • 

Froit Orow«rt' Society of Western Neir-York.* 

The winter meeting of this Society was held at Ro- 
chester, OD the 6th and 7th days of the present month. 
As usual there was a full attendance from a large por- 
tion of the counties embraced by the Society, from 
Syracuse to Buffalo. 

There were several fine and select collections of fruit, 
among them 40 varieties of pe%r from Ellwakobr A 
Barry of Rochester, and there were other collections 
of apples and pears from R. B. Warren of Genesee 
Co., John B. Eaton of Buffalo, H. £. Hooker A Co. of 
Rochester, and W. P. Townsekd of Look(H>rt S. G. 
Crane presented a dish of Joseplf ne de Malines pear, 
in perfect condition and of exquisite flavor. H. Spen- 
cer of Yates county, exhibited fine specimens of the 
Tompkins county King apple ; and J. M. Wbitnbt of 
Rdbhester, a basket of very large and splendid Jona- 
than apples. 

The following ofiicen were elected for the year : — 

Pre«ldent— H. P. Norto!», Brockport. 

Vice Presidents— J. J. Thomna, Union Springs ; W. B. 
Smith, Syracuse ; Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock. 

Secretaries— C.J*. Blsseli, Rochester, and John B. Eaton, 
BuflUo. 

Treasurer— W. P. Townsend. Lookport. 

Executive Committee— P. Barry, J. J. Thomas^ O. L. 
Hong, W. B. Smith, J. Frost. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Rochester, for their 
■nmrner exhibition, in early summer. 




Back and Feeding Trongh for Sheep. 

** My sheep waste a great deal of hay, and yet are 
getting poorer," remarked one neighbor to another last 
winter, as he asked him to look at his new sheep raoks. 

" 17o doubt of that," B. replied, " but with these 
racks we have waved a great deal of hay, and yet our 
sheep keep in good eonditien. We feed hay onee a 
day, bean straw and oat chaff onoe each, and yet there 
is nothing wasted of either." 

'* I must build some for myself — ^give me the dimen« 
sions— they are so simple, I and my boys can get up 
some at home." 

" Yes, these are some of our work, and we never 
served an apprenticeship to a joiner ; we have chly got 
part of a set of their tools to work with." 

We took " the dimensions" and a sketch of neigh- 
bor B.'s raeks, and now offer them to en sheep keep- 
ing readers. 

Seventy- five feet of lumber will make an eight feet 
rack, which is perhaps the most convenient length on 
account of ease in moving. The posts, forty hiiches 
high, are of three inch scantling — inch boards form 
the remainder of the rack, and where a large flock is 
to be supplied, it would be well to get boards of pro- 
per length and width to work up without much sawing 
or waste. The width of the rack is twenty>six inches; 
the lower outside boards are six inches wide and 
twelve inches from the foot of the ^ost. The upper 
boards are eight inches wide, and there is a wedge-shsp- 
ed piece nailed on the outside of the post, to make the 
top of the rack flaring, the better to receive the fod- 
der. 

The bottom boards, eight inches wide, are fitted in 
against each bottom side board, and niuled there and 
at the ends ; and two boards about ten inches wide, the 
edges nailed together at right angles, are placed in the 
center of the rack to form the remainder of the bot- 
tom. To this one end of each slat is nailed— the other 
end against the inside of the flaring top-l>oard. The 
slats are two inches wide and about two feet long, and 
are placed three inches apart— the upper end bevelled 
to flt against the board to which it is nailed. One 
may be put in each end, to prevent the sheep from 
getting their heads into the rack. 

With the aid of the cut any farmer can understand 
their construction. They should he set under well Ut- 
tered sheds, for there is no economy in feeding any ani- 
mal in the nin^ 

m m 

Aa lo-vra Cona Crop* 

A correspondent (F. S. P.) at Oskaloosa, Iowa, says 
->t* On the 20th and 21st of May last, I planted in 
Jasper County ISi acres with the common yellow com 
of this section. The land had been rented for a num- 
ber of years, and though rich, was in bad condition. I 
planted 3| feet apart each way, and was fortunate in 
obtaining good seed and a good time for planting. It 
came up even and strong, and grew steadily through 
the season. The first of Oct., 15 acr£s were cut and 
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OoNKBCTicuT State Ao Socibtt. — TIm annaal 
meeting, at Meriden, Jan. 13, appean to have been 
well attended and interesting. The Treaenrer'B Report 
showed : 

ReceipU for the year, fl4,705 29 

DiflboreemeDU for the year, f 1-1,672.73 

Id treasury, — tt.60— 14,706.23 

The report of the Sxeoatire Comnittee, read by H. 
A. Dykb, wa« full and valuable. An animated diecos- 
Bion enraed on the expendUnrce of the Soeiety. Prof. 
JoHMSoM't Report as Chemist to the Soeiety, was next 
listened to. A present of flowers was received by the 
Society from Herbt Williu, who had oontribnted a 
oonsiderable number of fine irreen-house plants to de- 
corate the stage. The balloting for oflloen, with which 
the meeting closed, resulted as follows : 

President— Hon. S. R Smith, Woodbury. 

Vice Presidents— Charles H. Pond of Mllford and Nor> 
man Porter of Berlin. 

Direotors— Hartford Ca— Thomas Cowles of Farming- 
ton. 

New Haven Co.— T>erl Tale of Merfden. 

New-LoodoQ Co.— Dr. F Gulliver of Norwich. 

FAlrileld Co.— EHakim Hough of Bridgeport. 

Litchfield Co.— T. L. Harl of West ComwalL 

Windham Co— Pcleg O. Child of WoodsUick. 

MidUicftex Co,— Geo. 8. Hubbard of Middletown. 

ToUaiid Co.— Rufus B. Chamberlain of Coventry. 

Corresponding Secretary— Henry A. Dyer of Brooklyn. 

Recording Secretary— T. 8. Gold of West Cornwall 

Treasurer— F. A. Brown of Hartford. 

jy An "Association of the Grape Growers of Con- 
necticut," was organised daring the recent meeting of 
the State Ag. Sbeiety at Meriden, and the following 
officers elected : — 

President— David Clark of Hartford. 

Vice Presidents— L. B. Yale of Meriden, O. S. Middle 
brook of Bridgeport. 

Secretary and Treasurer— R H. Phelps of Windsor. 

A number of gentlemen contributed samples of 
wines made by them, and detailed their modes of man- 
ufacture. 

Hyracnse lVitr«<$rieti. 

OUR Stock for the Spring Trade, will consist of all the 
LARGER AND MINOR FRUITS : 

ORNAMENTAL TREKS, in great variety, including 
mnny of the native Forest Trees. 

The Hardy EVERGREENS, Norway and American 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, Hemlock, Balsam Fir, aiid Arbor 
Vitas, ranjfiue fVom S to 6 fi»t hljrh. 

ROSES. SHRUBS. DAHLIAS, PEONIES, PHLOX- 
ES. SPIRAEAS, HON£Y-SUCKLl£S,of rare beauty and 
In sreHt aliutidaiice. 

HEDGE PLANTS of Buckthorn, Privet, Osage Or- 
ange, and Honey I..ocust. at very low ])ricea 

ASPARAGUS and RHUBARB, best kinds and strong 
rjom. 

Of RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES and CUR- 
RANTS, our assortment is especially large and attractive, 
and embraces all the old and new sorts of worth and re- 
pute. 

GRAPES; Strong Plants of the Rebecca for $3. and 
Delaware for f2 each ; Concord and Diana for |1 each, or 
$9 per dozen ; Catawba. Isabella and Clinton. 1 and 2 vr«. 
old, low by the dozen or hundred ; atid Foreign Grapes, in 
pois. In great variety. 

Lawton (or Ncw-Rochelle) BLACKBERRY: strong 
plants. 92 i>er dozen. 

CHERRY STOCKS. (Mazzard.) $3.50 per 1.000. 

PLUM STOCKS, (Wild, or Canada.) ^ perl,0O0. 

tSr Nurserymen will find these very superior. 

For descriptions and prices of our articles, generally, we 
beg leave to refer to the new edition of our Catalogues, 
viz: 

No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of sll our prodnctiona 

Na 2. A Descriptive <3atoIogu« of Fruits. 

No. 3. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs. Roses, fcc. 

No. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
Hon»e and Ik^idlng Plant^ dec n 

No. 5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen aM 
Dealers. ' 

Forwarded on receipt of a st.imp for each, 

THORi', SMITH L HANCHETT. 

Feb. 4— weow6tm2t Syracuse, N, T; 



PEACH STONES! 

FIFTY BUSHELS of good Peach Stone^ ft-ora a re- 
gion where the yellows h«ve r 



been always unknown, 




and suitable for spring plantingf for sale at fifty ceuts per 
bushel (cost of iMXing or barreling extra,) on sll onfen 
accomiwuled by cash. THOM AS St HKRENDKKN. 
Imo.21— wStmlt Macedon, Wayne Cc N. Y. 

FORWARDINO d- COmmiSSlON, 

Horticultural, jVur»(ery and Seed 

AQENC Y, 

160 Front Street, Kew-York. 

THE subscriber would respectfully ii»form the Horti- 
culturists, Nursery and Seedsmen of the Uiiltfd 
Slates, Canada and Europe, that the business heretof^fs 
conducted by his futlier, thb latb Gso. G. Shspparo. de- 
ceased, will be continued as usual, and the best atteotioa 
paid to all their foreign and domestic Interests. 
FOR SALE, 
Chioeee Sugar Cane Seed,— new crop —prime and ebespb 
Mahaleb Cherry Seed— prime. 
Quince and Pear Stocks, See 

Soliciting a continuance of the liberal patronise m) loof 
besluwedf very rosi>ectfully, 

WM. P. 8HEPPARD. 
Jan. 28— wfcm2 t 169 Front 8»reeU New-Yorfc. 

Seeds !— Sl^eds !— Seeds I 

THORBTIRN'S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
Of Teg«Ubl0, Field and Fruit Seeds for 1868, 

WITH SIBBCTIOXS fOB CULTIV^TIIIO VBCCTABLB8, 

la now risady, aud will be sent to applicants eucluelof a 
Three Cent Stamps 

THE subscribers offer of the growth of 1867, and of the 
ven' finest qualities, their usual extensive asiiortment 
of SEEDd, comprising many xovkltibs. and every (e«t«d 
denirable variety known in the uevoral departnu'ht* of 

VegeUble, Field, Flower, Tree and Fruit Seedi. 

They would particularly call t>ie aittentioQ of cnltlvslon 
and amateurs to the following 

CHOICE PCAS. 

Extra Early Daniel O'Rourke— tlM eiu-Hest known. 
** " 8angi«ttT'fi No. 1— a (^rcat favorite. 

** ** Tom TiiUmb— very fine, growing but eight 

inches high. 

Early iSebastonol— new and good. 

Cnampion of Enffland— one of the very best 

Dwar^ and Tall Sugar— «dible poda 

Hair's Dwarf Mammoth — superb. 

Harrison's Glory and Perfection— new and very prodoo- 
tive. 

Napoleon and Euifcnle— both new and early, wrinkle* 

Epps' Monarch— Epiia' Lord Raglan-^ both new and M* 
perb. 

Carter's Victoria— fine wrinkled. 

British Queen—one of the l>est lale. 
With thirty other standard sorts, for which see Cstalflgej. 

Also-Enrly Paris. Nonpareil ajid Lenorniftudi Cauli- 
flower. Earli- Wakefield Oxheart fti u WlnoingBWd* 
Cabbage. 

Early and Giant >^n){te and Red Solid Celery. 

I*ri7.e Cucumbers — for frames. 

Early Tumatots. 

Sweet Spanish and RuII-oose Peppar 

Early < nrled T^-ttuce. 

Early Curli»d Parsley. 

Extra Early Tnrnlp Beet 

Early White Vienna Kohlrabi. 

Winter Cherry or Strawberry Tomato. 

Apple and Pear Seeda 

Havana Tolmcco Seed. . 

Dioscorea Batatas or Chinese Potato ; with thooisn* 
of other Seeds of the same sui)erior qualities as nave 
heretofore afforded such universal iwilsfactlon, «nd wb'cn 
can bo recommended with the fullest confidence as uo»ttf- 
passed for genuineness. , 

AFRICAN IMPHEE-getiulne,as raised by Mr. I* 
Wray— fl per pound. ^ ,. 

SORGHUM or CniirBSK Suoab Canb-25 oenU per In. 

FLOWER 8EED8. 

The collection this season Is unusually large and eboloe, 
embracing many novelties. 
Orders by mall will have immediate attention. 

J. M. THORBURN A CO, 
Jan. 21— wd&mSm 15 John-street, New-Yo* 
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^""'fi- BONO. Hjf, 



EMERY'S PATENT 



OSCILLATING POWER CROSS CUT SAW 

JTov Cuttinis I^OS'S ^o^ "Wood, Sliingles, Staven and. Lumber. 



THE proo««8 of cutting ap lotra for luroberinf? purpo* 
•OB and for firewood. s« generftlly performed, is labo- 
rious and expensive. Two men, laboring faithfully all 
day long, with the two-bandied croeacut wiw, will acoom- 
pHnh compftratlvely but a small amount of work, while 
the aiill slower and more tedious axe makes the 

" Dim aisles of tb« old woods ring," 
to the necuroalatlng blowe, as chip after chip Is removed, 
while scarcely any effect is iwrcelved. 

Many attempts, more or less snccesflful, have been made 
to economize in the expense and to increase the rapidity 
of this most important operation. 

It is believed the machine represented In the above cut, 
embraces all the improvements hitherto discovered In such 
machinery, which are manv and Important. In construct- 
ing this machine, the manufacturers nave kept In mind the 
fact that many a man who might be benefitted by using ma- 
chinery in his various occupations, hesitates to do so on ac- 
count of what seems to him of the large amount of means 
required to be advanced to secure such machines, and In 
view of the Indifferent success which has been met with by 
others, perhaps of his acquaintances, preferring to pay a 
much larger aggregate sum in daily instalments as wages, 
and be sure of at least a tangible result, rather than to pay 
even a lesser amount, and run the risk of disappointment 
and trouble. The Mannfaclnrers believe that If machin- 
ery Is used. It MbST BB OF TUB BEST DESCRIPTION, and must 
perform the orbatpist possible amount of work for tub 

POWER AKD HELP BMrLOTBD. 

This machine Is complete In Itself, except the power for 
operating It It is designed to bo used with Emery's Ta- 
lent Endless Chain Horse-Power, bnt any other adequate 
Sower may be used, If adapted to the proper speed and 
irection of revolution. 

The teeth of the saw are made so as to cut equally both 
ways, and the connections are so made that along or »«hort 
sweep of the saw may be made at i>Jca«ure. The wiw has a 
peculiar motion, which Is one of the greatest of itft improve- 
ments. In running forwards the heel of tub saw is 



lifteh, while In dragging backward the urrl is depres- 
SBD. Tills motion caascs the saw continnal'y to cut out- 
wards throuob tub bark, carrying out (Instead of in.) 
an}' dirt or arrit contained in the bark. T^iis obviates the 
necessity of chipping off the bark to prevent the dulling 
of the saw. It uIho causes a sure and regular dinchnrge of 
the Miwdui»t as fast ns it is made, no matter If the diame- 
ter of the log Is equal to twice the length of strok<^f the 
saw. 

The logs are rolled upon ways, having at one end near 
the saw a spiked roller, and are traversed by a strong four 
wheeled truck. One end of the log rides on this trnck, 
whllothe other end rests upon the spiked roller ; this roller 
having a morticed head, may be easily turned by one man, 
and thereby the log advanced for each successive cut. 

The sawing is done with great rapidity, often cutting off 
a log of 24 Inches diameter In one minute. From 20 to 86 
cord cuts may be made per day. dej^ndlng upon tlje skill 
and dexterity of the operators. For further particulars 
address the manufacturers. 

EMERY BROTHERS, 

Jan. 28— w&mlt. Albany. N". Y. 

Pear tieedliugs* 

Ii^INE healthy Pear Seedlings, one year, $8 per 1,000— 
^ $76 per 10.000. 

Ditto, two years, $16 per 1.000— $140 per $10,000. 
Norway Spruce, Scotch Larch and Fir. Apple, Msxxard, 
Plum, Anjfers Quince, Mahaleb, Paradise and Doucatn 
stocks of the best quality. Catalogues to any address. 
Carriage paid to Boston or New York. 
New- England Pear Seed. $5 per quart. 

B. M WATSON. 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
Jan. 28— w&m3m 

One Large 12 mo. Vol.— Price $1.50. 
Downing'8 Pmit and Frnit Trees, 

JUST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this office— sent 
mail postpaid, at |1.76. 
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CRANBEKRY PLANTS, 

THE BELL vyritely is best adapted for general cuItlTa- 
tlon. Clrculam will be fonfturded to appHcanU. 

NKWROCHELLE BLACKBERRY-^ienulne planto 
at |2 per Dozen— $10 per loa 

HOP I'KKE— For ornameut and nae ; it is aoperior to 
the oommoii Hop. ^ 

RABPBERIilBS-Brlnckle's Orange, $126 per Dosen ; 
Bairley^s Everbearing, $1 per Doeen ; New Red Antwerp 
and other choice varietteB, 60 ceftts per Dozen— $4 per 100. 

OR A PES— Isabella aitd Catawba, one year rooted, $10— 
lwo\-ear«, $18 per 100. 

With a full AMortment of Fruit, Omamontal and Ever- 
green Tree*, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Jta 

For full paKioulars see Catalogne, which will be for- 
warded to applicants. F. TROWBRIDOS, 

Jan. 14— w4tin2t Kew-Haven, Conn. 

Cliufas or ICartli Alniouds. 

AN ANNUAL plant from Spain, producing an aban- 
dance of small tnbers of a sweet chestnut-like flavor, 
and an excellent sabstitute for coifee. The sobscriber has 
cultivated them for the last three aeasons, and finds them 
excellent food for swine, ponUry, and other farm stock. 
For sale for planting at the fol lowing prices : 36 tubers 10 
cents ; 100 tubers 26 centu ; sent by mall post-paid, or 1000 
by express for $1. Directions for culture, harvesting, IbC., 
sent with each package. H. B. LlJfM, 

Deo. M— w4tm2t Sandusky, O. 

ESSAY ON THE OKIG IN, HISTORY AND CHARAC 
TKRISTIC8 OP MORGAN HORSES. 
With Numeruus Portrait'* and Hmis on the General Train- 
ing and Nauagemeni of the Horse. 

By D. C. LiMSLKY— Price 91. 

Sombrero Oiia^o« 

(CIRCtTI.AR.) 

THE value of this Ouaiio has l>een well settled by the 
Fanners of Maryland and the adjoining states, and is 
cfiteeraM far preferable to Peruvian Ouano, In a succeasion 
of crops. 

Guanos are of two kinds : those In which the ammonia 
yielding products predominate, «» in the Peruvian ; and 
those in which the phosphates of lime and magnesia pre- 
dominate, as in the rhoephntic. The former is produced 
In regions where there is little or nb fains, and the latter 
where the rains wash awa^* alargv part of the organic or 
Bjluble portions, and leave the Insoluble phosphatie parts. 

If we heat to redness an ammonia yielding guano, we 
volatize 66 to 70 per cent, of organic matter, capabb of 
yielding ammonia and other volatile products which con- 
ttituto the body of this class of Guanos. What remains 
after extracting the ammoniacal and pho^phatto com- 
pounds is of less value, it being chiefly alkaline salts. 

What efl'ect has such an article CAmmonia yielding Gu- 
anos) upon the soil I It stimulates to an unwonted de- 
S;rce, and causes the soil to put forth all its strength, and 
brcea the growth of plants into the stalk or blade, not 
into me grain, just as alcohol stimulates the animal to un- 
usual exertion for the lime, but which Anally exhausts the 
system. Bo the ammoniacal or stimulating Guanos force 
the present crop at the expense of the future strength of 
the soil, even if the land Is fertilized by other manures 
than Phosphates. Every farmer who has experience, 
knows that when he has once used such stimulating Gu- 
ano for his crofM, its strength is exhausted the first year j 
' and if he would continue to grow crops, he must apply it 
repeatedly, and in increosing quantities. 

The several analyses of this article, (Sombrero Guano,) 
made by the nn»t eminent chemists of this country and 
England, show that more than SO per cent, consists of the 
Phosphates of lime and magnesia, in an Insoluble state, or 
in Just such a condition that the roots of plants will take 
up and appropriate so much of the compound as Is requl- 
alte to perfect the same. 

If we examine the analysis of "Wheat, one of the great 
staples of our Middle and Western States, we findthat 
every 100 lbs. of Its ashes contains from 60 to 60 ll>s. of 
these Phosphates, which must have been taken up from 
the soil. A large part of these salts are reqiiired to form 
the hull or envelope of the kernel, and are indispensable 
to the perfection of the seed. (The ashes of Indian corn 
yield 68 per cent, of Phosphates : cotton 28 per cent., and 
tobacco 26 per cent) Hence the special value of Phos- 
phatlc Guanos ; and as they are only soluble by reason of 
the vital power of the plant, they remain In the soli as a 
reservoir, ready to be drawn upon only when the roots of 
the plant require their appropriation to perfect the growth 
thereof. 

These reasons are aufficlent to enable a practical man 



to judge why Phosphatlo Gnanoa should be need in pre- 
ference to the ammonia yielding varieties for Wheat.Com, 
and other cereals and leguminous crops, as well as Tobac- 
co and Cotton. The effbcu of the rhosphatlo lasts for 
years, and the soil acquires f^om its use an accumulative 
power, while the latter requires an annual or biennial ap- 
plication, and is exhausted with the first or second crop, 
ond the strength of the soil is expended from the yearly 
forced produce. 

"I consider these observations specially applicable to 
these Guanos, as I have carefnily studied their effects on 
such crops, and analyzed the several varieties." 

(Bigne<t) ISAIAH DECK, ML D., 

Agricultural and Consulting Chemist, New- York. 

Assuming the above to be correct, the relative value of 
the two Guanos, for permanent efl'ect, is In the ratio of S4 
to 86 : as the Pemvlan contains but 20 to 24 per cent, of 
the Pnosphatea, while the Sombrero Guano contains from 
80 to 86 per cent., whieh fact aettlee the matter beyond 
all dispute. 

Besides, allowing their fertilizing qualities to be eoual, 
the diflbrence In oo«t of the latter is lees than one-third 
that of the former. 

We are now oftbrlng the third cargo of the ** K. 0. How- 
ard," on the followii^ terms :— ■ 

10 to 100 tons— in packages (barrels or bogs,) |82 nett caah. 
Under 10 tons, do d<r 86 do 

60 tone or more, in balk, groond 80 do 

Orders promptly executed on reeript of Ainds. 

Imported and for sale by WOOD it GRANT, 

New- York, Nov., 1867. $0 Front^t, New-York. 

CERTIFICATES OF CHEMISTS. 

Nxw-Yoax, Aug. 22d, 1867. 
I have analyzed a sample of Guano marked " Cargo of 

S. C. Howara," from the Island of Sombrero, for Measro. 

Wood Bt Grant, and find it to yield the following :— 

Phosphate of Llmei, 84.03 

Oarbouateof Lime, 8.88 

Sulphate of Lime, 1.84 

Chloride of Sodium, &c., 1.31 

Organic Matter, 2.77 

Water, 6.14 

Silica, Alumina, 4(C., 88 

(Signed,) 100.00 

JAMES a CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

Baltimohb, 10th Sept^ 1867. 
The aample of Sombrero Ouauo (cargo of the Founy O. 
Field) contains of 

Lime, 30.00 

Phosphoric Acid 36.47 

Equivalent to Bone Phosphate of Lime 76.86 

A. SNOWDEN FIGGOT. 

Professor Haves, State Assay cr of Massachusetts, ana- 
Ij-zed two samples of Sombrero Guano, and found 100 parts 
to consist of:— 

Moisture and Organic Salts of Lime 6.44 

Bone and Phosphate of Lime, 89.60 

Sulphate of Lime, ^ 1.00 

Sand and Silica, 86 

09.00 
AKomn •Aun.M, 
One hundred parts consist of: — 

Moisture and Organic Salts of Lime, 8.77 

Bone I'hosphate of Lime, 89.20 

Sulphate of Lime, 1.00 

Band and Silica, 47 

99,80 
LivxaroOL, England, 17th June, 1867. 
Analysis of sample of Mineral Phosphate of Lime ft:om 
100 parts :— 

Phosphate of Lime, 80.20 

Carbonateof Lime, 6.80 

t¥ater, Z. 

Siliceous and other earthy matter, 10. 

100. 
GEORGE C. HUSON. 
Nbw-Yobx, 2l8t Nov.. 1857. 
I have anal3*zed a sample of Sombrero Guano for Messrs. 
Wood Sl Grant, and find it to contain when dry :.. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, 88 per cent Equivalent to- 
Phosphoric acid, 40.6 

Lime, 47.4 

Also a trace of Ammonia. 

ISAIAH DECK. M. D., 
Jan. 21— wAtrnlt Analytical Chemist, dco. 
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Now^t your Tine. 

THE "Rural Empire Club" has an ample supply of the 
genuine Cli1ne«e Sugar Cane Seed, both Imported and 
perfectly ripened l>omeetIc— now ready for distribution 
among its members and the rest of mankind, on these 
plain terms : ... 

IsU By Mall, post-pald, samples for three cents— 4-oe. 
packngee for 25 cents— 8-ou nee iMckages for CO ccuU, and 
pound packages for fl— any distance under 3,000 miles in 
the U. a, and FOR thi Postaob anywhere else. 

2d. By Express, in strong sacks, and delivered to Ez- 

ass Co., 4 lbs. aud sack for |1 -, 10 lbs. and sack for $2 ; 40 

J. and the sack for $8. 

Publishers of newspapers are at liberty to Insert the 
above notice for the b«netlt of their patrons and readers. 
Address 1. W. BRIGUD, 

Jan. il-w&.mlf West Macedon, N. Y. 
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ANEW novelty, and uever before presented to market 
—the 

NEW MEXICAN CUSHOW, 
A TMiety that excels all others in eating, growth and rari- 
ty. (I have but few paokages.) The English 

MAMMOTH PUMPKIN, 
that is maramalh indeed, as they ft^ueutJy belt over five 
feet arooad. Also the true genuine 

CHUFAS OR EARTH ALMONDa 
The seed sent post>pa|d, on reception of 26 cento for sin- 
gle packages— Ave packagea for |I. Address, with Post- 
Office and State plainly written, to 

JOa L ASUBY, 

Care Dr. A R. MoKib, 
Jan 7— wlOtmSt Liberty, Missouri. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AND JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 
(Commenced by the late celebrated A. J. Dowmiko.) 

COMDUCTBD BT 

J. JAY SMITH, Editor of the North American Sylva. 

THE increasing love of Rural Life has brought this po- 
pular publication Into extended notice. Ito success 
has been amply proved by a large addition of readers, and 
it Is now offered to public patronage with confidence. It 
embraces In lu scope of aubjects every thing pertaining to 
the country and country pursuiu, and aims to Instruct 
while It amuses : It is, Ui short, as now conducted, a popu- 
BURAL MAGAZINE, designed to Interest all lovers of 
the Garden, the Countr}--honse, the Cottage, no less than 
the Botanist, the admirer of the Green-house, Conserva- 
tory. Grape-house, Fruit Cultivator and Planter. lu cor- 
respondents are those who have long devoted their ener- 
^es to these pursuits, and It Is believed the number of 
these, and the loformation thev Impart, Is greater than any 
other periodical can boast of either In Europe or America. 
Indeed, the work has became Indispensable to the well in- 
formed country-dweller, who by a perusal of Its varied 
poges may maintain an acquaintance with all that is pass- 
ing in the ft'uit-garden and orchard, the nursery, the villaj 
and with the beautiful in nature, whether it is Improved 
by art or adorned by taste. In Its Rural Magazine charac- 
ter it is addressed to all who love information, and it has 
thus become a welcome guest both in town and country. 
lu circulation now embraces the entire Union and Canada, 
and endeavors are constantly used to Increase its attrno- 
tloDs by a liberal outlay In embeUlshlng it with costly en-. 
gravinga of froiL dwellings, trees, and those numerous 
rustic adornments which make the Individual home at- 
tractive. 

A Nbw Voldmb (ttth year) commences with the Jan- 
uary number for 1858 : and it will be the constant aim to 
render it still more worthy, by every practicable Improve- 
ment, of the liberal patronage It Is receiving. 

The work is issned on the first of each month. In the best 
style, each num1)er containing 48 pages, embellisbed with 
a frontispieco and several other original and well executed 
enffravinga. The volumes, taken for a number of years, 
will make a valuable Encyclopedia of Hortlcnltuml Lite- 
rature As an advertising medium It has few superiors. 

TERMS— Two Doilara • year ; Four Coplea for Six 
Dalian, payable la advanca. 

An edition Is published with platea colored in the best 
style of art. Price |6. 

asr All subscriptions muRt be addressed to the Agents, 
or to ROBERT PEARS ALL SMITH, 

Nos. 17, 10 and 21 Minor St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. T—wdbmlt. 




A, O. MOORE, 
Ag. B4M»k Publisher, 140 Fal|»u-elreet, New- York. 

NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
WARDER'S HEDGE MANUAL : 

A complete treatise on Hedgea, Evergreens, and all 
plants suitable for American Hedging, esiiecially the Ma- 
dura or Osnge Orange—the only successful sybtem of pru- 
ning—manipulation and management— fully Illustrated 
with outs of implements aud processes, to which is added 
a treatise on 

EVERQREENS->«helr different varieties, their propa- 

Sation, transplanting and cnltureiu the United States. By 
na A. Warder, M. D.. Editor of Wi'sl«rn Uort. Review, 
and President of the Cincinnati Uort. Society. One Vol. 
12 ma— Price One Dollar. 
FIELD'S PEAR ClTLTURE : 

A Treatise on ihe Propagation and Cnltlvntion of the 
Pear in Amcriea— a fbU catalogue and deecriution of the 
different varieties— their adaptation to Dwnrls and Stan- 
dards — the best modes of pruning, with directions for ri- 
pening and preserving the fruit, numerous engravings, 
carefully prepared, exhibit both the erroneous aud correct 
methods of treatment. By Thoa. W. Field. One Vol. 12 
mo.— Price 76 Cents. 
FISH CULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Artificial Propagation of Fish, with 
the description and habits af the kinds most suitable for 
pisciculture, also the roost successful modes of Angling 
for the fishes therein described. By Theodatus Gaillck, 
M. D., Vice Pres. of Cleveland Academy of Kat. Science. 
1 Vol. 8 Vo., Price one Dollar. 
FLINT ON GRASMia: 

A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage plants, with 
more than One Hundred Illustrations of grasses aud Im< 
plements. Ilie editor of the American Agriculturist 
says : "This is the best treatise of the kind we have seen 
on this important sulijeet. We advise our readers to get 
this book and study It thoroughly, as we are now doing." 
By Charles L Flint. A. M., Bee. of the Mass. State Board 
of Agriculture. 1 Vol. 8 VO., Price $1.25. 

All the above worka will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Address, 

A. O. MOORE, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
Jan. 21— weow4tm2t. 140 Kulton St., New- York. 

Exceltlor Ag* Works, Albany, N.Y. 

BICHl^H. PBABE, Ptoprietor. 

WS OFFER the fttrmers and other rusponslb.e persons 
of this country, a rare chance to make ntoney us 
fhst as they can in most any other way, by selling our Cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Patent Railway Endless Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Cider Mills, Saw Mills, tec, 4tc., tor which we 
will allow them a !»beml commission. Last season many 
fiurmers sold these maehinea for us, and they all made mo- 
ney, and are anxious te.«eU them again this season. All 
communications addressed to the subscriber will be 
promptly answered. RICU*D IL PEAuE. 

OBRTiriOATia 

BBoroan Co. Tenn. Oct 16, 185flL 
We tfie tmdersfgned hereby certify* that we have par- 
chased of the Agent of the Manufacturer, Richard H. 
Pease of Albany, New-York, his " Excelsior Horse Power 
and Thresher," and having used them a sufficient length 
of time to oonvinM of of their utility and durability, feel 
no hesitancy in s^^ing that In our opinion they are the 
very best of whi<^ we have anv knowledge, they having 
performed to our entire satlslaotion. Given under our 
band, day and date above. 

OaRKBT FHILLIPt BMTJ. GARaiTT, 



M. L DlSMUKBS, 
ThOS. LiPSOOifB, 

Wm. a. Allbh, 
J. T. Arkold, 
W. W. HABTijrot 

JaMBB MULLIMBb 



Albx. Saxdbrb. 
Wm. M. Goooim, 
Albx. Bakim, 
Rbddibo GBoaaa, 

J. J. KOOBGB, 

W. C. J. Browh, 



H. D. Davidsom. 
Eabt GaBBKWiOB. N. Y., Feb. 26, lb67 
Ma. R H. Pba8b~I received the Two Horse Power, 
Thresher and Separator I purchased of you, and put It to 
work to test lu I have threshed 2,600 bushels of wheat, 
oats and rye with them, without a break of any kind. It 
works to my entire satisfaction, and I tliink there Is no 
better machine nutde. W m. MoNbiu 

May 14— wdtmtf. 

FRUIT BOOKS, 

Y THOMAS. BARRY, DOWNING, and others, for 
sole at the office of the Country Gent, and Cultivator 
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Coxitents or tikis 3Srum1:>er. 

Vhe Farm* 

Pinna for the Tear, 41 

Millet and Hangnrlan Grmiw, «, 80 



BuccoMful J^rnlning with Stone, by L. Oriswold, 4'2 

Froth Water Shell Unrt.hyW.F.y 42 

Why Fanning (•UnproAiablp, 43 



Value of Horn PItha, bv L. Babtlbtt, 43 

Annual Meeting of U. 8. Ag. Society 44 

Leave* for Bedding Cattln. by R. M. Cosklib. 46 

Report on Culture of Varioua Plants, by L. Norbis,.. 47 

l0 Buckwheat B^an Polaonotia to Swtne, 48 

The Country Geutlenrra, 49 

The Chinese Sugar Cane at tlMSoath, 49 

Books for a Farmer's LI bran% 49 

Underdraining Impervious Clay, 49 

Cost of Raising Indian Corn, tar W. A. Q., 60 

Artesian Wells 62 

Successful Culiare of the Potato, by O. Howatt, 63 

Culture of the PoUto, by O. M'Maboh 64 

How to Collect Seed WbsiA, by W. R L 66 

A Prairie Farm in Iowa, 66 

Cleaning Clover Seed 66 

A New Vegetable Washer, 66 

Octagon Houses, by S. H. Mahii, 67 

Buckwheat Straw for Sheep, by R. R Phblps, 60 

Inquiries and Answera, 61 

Notes for the Month ,»- 64 

Conn. State Ag! Society, , 64 

A Good Dav's Work lor a Boa^, 66 

Rack and Feeding Trough for Sheep, 67 

An Iowa Corn Crop, 67 

TbeGnwlMS 

Wintering Calves, 46 

Rearing Calves, by N. 60 

Shropshire Down Sheep, 66 

Good Spring Pigs, 66 

Hoof Ail— Management of Stock, by M. A. Cdmiko, .. 69 

Remedy for Ticks on Sbejm, by J. Jobrstoii 60 

Construction of Poultrv Housca. by IL, 68 

A Good Cow— Gaenou*s Treatise, 117 H. W. Tatlob,. 67 
Ttkm Hortl«ttltwifl«« 

Wild Grapes of Canada, by Wm. H. Rba», 60 

Two New Pears. M 

The Allen Raspberry, 61 

Three Plums Described, 62 

Barberry for Hedges, 64 

Fruit Grower's Society of Western New-York, 67 

TKc Hostaetrift* 

Rmsipe for Squash Cake, bv E. T.M^ 46 

Salt a Univerial Remedy, by A SpaacRiBBB, 46 

Valuable Uulaneot, by R L. T., 63 

How to Make Court Plaster, 64 

Temperalttve of Cream far Cborainf, &c^ by M. C. L., 65 

Recipe for Washing Soap, by SciiBii 66 

Butt4»r-Making in Winter, by J. & B., 00 

IllvatratiMM, 

Chippewa Grape, *. 60 

Beurre Clairgeau and Doyenne 0le«le Pears,.. 61 

Three Plums < 62 

Shropshire Down Sheep 66 

Vegetable Washer, 66 

Octagon House, 67, 68 

Feeding Trough for Sheep, 67 



Cherry Hill Narsery. 

THE proprietor of the above NuNary respectfully In- 
vites the attention of Floribts ft> his extensive col- 
lection of ROSES the comtug spring: 

Having the past Xeason imix>rted many new and beau- 
tiful varieties, he is now prepared to furnish handsome 
assortments to all who may favor hlM with their orders, 
at moderate prices. 

Also a complete assortment of the different varieties of 
GUEEN-HOUSE PLANTS for bedding-out through the 
summer months. JOSIAH HOOPES, 

Westchester, Pa. 
N. R Osage Orange Plants at $6 per 1,000. Silver Mbp 
pies, 10 feet high, at |18 per 100, Itc, *o. J. H. 
Feb. 4— wl6t* 

Thrac Vols. 8 to.— Price $16. 

Tlie Amarioan, 8lM>rt-Hpni Herd Book, 

Bt lewis F. ALLEN. 

iR SALE at the office of the Country Gentleman and 
Cultivator. The vols, will be soki separate— the first 
$3. and vols. 2 and 8 at $6 each. Every Short-Horn 
should have this work. 




Three Hundred and thirty-slB pages, and Four Hundred 
and forty Bngrarlnga. 

A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA IN MINIATURE 
for every man with a Farm, a Garden, or a Domestic 
Animal— for every Place which will grow a Flower or a 
Fruit-tree— for every Purchaser or Builder in the Coun- 
try, and for every Household In the City, delighting in 
representations or looking forward with hopes of Rural 
Life. Embracing 
Rural Arcbitbotubb, 

LAimaCAPB GABDBaiHO, 
FaVIT CULTDRB, 

Orkambbtal Plabtiiio, 
Bbst Frvitb AMD Flowbbb, 

Beautifully niostratcd with 440 Bngravinga. 

By JoHX J. Tbomab, Author of the '* American Fnilt 
Culinrlst, fro, itc Sent post-paid on receipt ot $1 In Gold, 
Postage Stamps, or Bank-note, by the publisben. 

Among the DlustrationB of this TOlnaftc, are 



IllPLBMVBTS U MAOHimT. 

Fabm Ecohokt 

DOMBSTIC AHIVAU, 

Fabm BriLDiHoa, 

HlVTS rOB CCLTITATOBl. 



11 hgs. of Apples, 
X " Apricots, 

6 Plans of Barns, 

2 figs, of Blackberrlesi 

7 Plans of Barns, 

2 ** Carriage fiooscB, 

8 PortraiU of Cattle, 

8 figs, of Cheese Presses, 
4 »* Churns, 
14 " Cherries. 
2 ** Cider MUIBi 
8 Com Planters, 
2 Corn Shellera, 

8 Drills, 

6 Maps of Farms, 
4 Flower Gardens, 
16 Flowering Plants, 

9 figs, of Strawberries, 
2 Stump Machines, 



utnra, 



16 Ogs. In Ftvft Onlfcrt^ 
4 Grape Houses. 
TfigB-OrapeCulti 

4BcrtraiUofHoa 

17 Plane of Houses, 
6 flgs. for Lawns, 

10 Mowers and ReaptfiL 
Ufigfcof Pcani) 

16 flows, 

11 Plums, 

2 Pcvltry Houses, 
6 Raspberries, 

12 igs. of Rustic Work, 

8 acarns for sohoothooifB, 
6 figs, of Sheep, 
6 ** Swine. 



12 Trees, 1 

79 other Dl 
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with 
ilustraiioM, 



Embracing a great variety of Implements, Maoblnea^ Or- 
naments, Gates, fta, 1^, forming a collection such as can 
be found in no other single vdoine j'et published. 

The PuRiTAB Rboordbr, Boston, thus notices this work : 

^* We cannot conceive of a plan of a book better adapted 
for utility to all the purposes of the Farmer than this. It 
Is to him what a book of arohiteetural plans is to the 
Builder. It paints to the eve evcrjihing with whieh the 
Fanner has to do ; and tnere Is hardly any subject of 
practical Interest to the Fwromr which Is not here treated 
and practically illustrated." 

This we think is the best book yet published, for School 
District and Town Libraries, m well as for Premiums to 
be awarded by Agricultural and Horticultural Sooletiea. 
LUTHER TUCKER k. SON, 

Albanv, N, T. 

%* The same publishers have just issued Thb Illus- 
tratbd Akbual Rboistbb or Rdrac A/faiw for 1868— a 
beautiful annual of all Agrioult«ml and Horticultural 
mailers— with 130 Engravings. Price 26 cents. For the 
sake of Introducing It more widely in every locaB ty. they 
will send One Doxen Copies, post-paid, for TWO DOL- 
LARS] 

« 

Published bt Luthbr Tuvker & Son, 

BniTORS AMD PBQntlKJ^Ib. 

AsBOOtATB Ed., J. J. THOM^ #bioh Spribob, N. T. 
PRICK PEPrfcJNJS A TEAR. 

Thb Cultivatob has been published twenty-four years. 
A Nbw Sbribs wss commenced in 1863, and the five vo- 
lumes ibr 186), 4. 6, 6, 7, can be l^nished, bound and post- 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The Bame publishers issue "Tub Couhtbt Gbktlkman,* 
a wec*kly Agricultural Journal of IV quarto xx^ges. making 
two vols, yearly of 416 pages, at $2.00 a year. Tt^ also 
publish 

Tub Illubtratbd Anhual Rbmbtbr or Rural Affairs 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 26 cents — $2.00 per dosen. This 
work was commenced in 1866, mtd the nos. for 1866, '69 
and '67. have been Issued In a bewBtiful vplume, under the 
title of " Rcrai. Affairs,''— containing ^0 engravings of 
Houses, Barns. Out- Houses, Animnls, Implements, Frnits 
<ta— price fl.OO—sent by mail post-paid. 




THIRD 



€n Smiftnm tjrt hil ml tb 38iiiil. 



SERIES 



Vol. VI. 



ALBANY, MARCH, 1858. 



No. III. 



Published by Luther Tucker & Son, 

BDfTOU Alll> PROrSISTORS. 

AssooiATB Bo^ J. J. THOMAS, Union Sprihos, N. T. 
PRICE FIFTrcJNlS A YEAR. 

Tbb CoLTiTATOii haft been pnblhilied tweniy-fbor yean. 
A Nbf Sbkibs wm commenced in 1853, and the Ave vo- 
lumes for 186), 4, 5, 0, 7, can be furnithed, bound and poet- 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The ftame publUhen ieeae^'TeB Coubtbt Qbbtlbmav,' 
a weekly Agriealtural Journal of 16 quarto pagee, making 
two volt, yearly of 418 pagea, at $2.00 a year. They also 
pablieh 

Tab Illdstbatbd Ariical Rbotstbr op Rcral Appairs 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 25 cents — $2.00 per dozen. This 
work was commenced In 1855, and the nos. for 1855, *56 
and *67, have been issued in a beautiful volume, under the 
title of " Rural Affairb,"— containing 440 engrav'.ngs of 
Houses, Barns, Out-Hous«a, Animals, Implements, FrulU 
ftc— price 11.007-sent by mall post-paid. 

Feeding irith Oil-Cake. 

A subscriber <C. R.) hapiog lately inquired for par- 
ticular direotioDS io feedokg with oil-c«ke, its cost and 
advantages, our oorrespondenl, Johm Jobnstoh, who, 
as all our readers know, is a close observer, and has 
had extensive experienee, has kindly Aumished us the 
following answer ; — 

I prefer oil -cake meal to com meal for fattening 
either cattle or sheep, although if I have com of my 
own raising, which I always hare, I feed it. But I 
always feed oil meal once a day, and generally the last 
month of feeding, I feed oil meal only, and generally 
leave over oom for next fall feeding, as new com meal 
wont keep for many days, and when it soars it pttrg||P 
the cattle, and then they wont eat for some days ; but 
they neyer get sick with eating oil meaJ, and for all I 
have fed, or rather fatted, a great many oatUe, I have 
never had one die, as all I have fatted have had at 
least half oil meal. 

I began feeding oil meal at $7 per ton, and followed 
it up until I paid $28 33 last year, and this season $27. 
These prices are too high, unless we can gat nearly or 
quite $6 per 100 lbs., live weight, for sheep and cattle. 
When I kept a regular flock of store sheep, I always 
fed each sheep during winter and spring, U bushel of 
oil meal. Then I was paying only $10 per ton. So 
late sa 1846, I had never paid over that amount, and 
for five years afterwards from $12 to $14 per ton. It 
paid admirably, fed to store sheep, as U bushels at $10 
a ton, cost only 38 cenU. That, with straw, will win- 
ter aeheep much better than anjhay (first- rate clover 
excepted.) • 

extravagant prices they pay in England, hurt 




us American fkrmers; else every ton of oil-cake in 
this country ought to be fed in it I consider there is 
nothing I feed makes as rich manure, and all I want is 
manure. If I have plenty of that, I can have every- 
thing I want, money and all ; but it requires the ma- 
nure to make money now-a-days, and cattle and sheep 
manure is the only kind that will pay here. I have 
done with the manures of commerce. 

I raise my calves on oil meal, and do it very cheaply. 
Oil meal and skimmed milk, sour milk or butter-milk, 
make fine calves and always healthy. The filet winter 
I feed them oil meal enough to keep them growing ; 
the second winter give them two quarts per day. and 
by April or May have sold my two-year-olds for beef 
at from $50 to $60 each. I have fed them generally 
about $11 worth of oil meal each in that way. 

It also pays well to fat lambs in winter. I have 
made Merino lambs bring me $6 each before they were 
a year old, by feeding them 70 cents worth of oil meal 
during winter. It don't toke the half to fat lambs it 
does old sheep. I have fed oil meal many years, and 
as long as I do feed, I will continue to do so. I thinjK 
we will get it mnc^ lower another year, as I notliP^ 
flax seed has fallen very much. If beef and mutton 
get low, it wont do to pay a high price for oil meal. 
Last rpring New- York oil-cake brought jClS sterling 
per ton in England. Now it Is from £10 to £10, 158., 
and falling; I notice it is much lower in New- York. 

There is 40 bushels of 50 lbs. each in a nett ton of 
oil meal, but 50 lbs. of oil meal is much better to me 
than 60 lbs. corn meal ; yet they do well mixed. When 
I feed com to kheep, I give that one part of the day 
and oil meal the other. When I have fed all com to 
sheep, I have often lost some by a rush of blood to the 
head; their necks and heads would be gorged with 
blood, when all behind the neck would be very white, 
more so than any slaughtered sheep — but I never lose 
any in that way when I feed oil meal. 

I sold cattle last year 22 months old, weighing 1,125 
lbs. gross, and I have some this year that I think will 
go about the same when they are the same age. There 
is only a little Durham blood in them. 

It should be urged on the farmers to buy and feed 
oil-cake in preference to buying the manures of com- 
merce. It will be a great deal more to their profit. If 
I was as able to go around the country as I was ten 
years ago, I would fat Car more stock in winter than 
ever I did. Ther^can be no profitable farming with- 
out good rich manure, but my farming days ar<' nearly 
over ; but if young men would only do as I have 
they would reap the benefit of it by and by. 
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OleMing Land of Weeds. 

To THB Epitobs or THs Covnvr Obhtlbvav— 
Haying had fomo experience in the destrnotion of weedi 
on neglected land, I offer a few remarks for thoee who 
may feel intfereited on Uiat important subject. 

Generally speaking, when land is let or bought ai a 
low piioe, It aots as an inducement to the intending far- 
mer to take more land than Us means will admit of 
to manage and onltiTate well-— the land gets poor, and 
produces weeds that are, in their nature, peouliariy 
suitable to that description of soils } and consequently 
in many instanoee, not to got rid of by the ordinary 
system of cultivation. When such is the case, the far- 
mer finds the land unpfoductlTe— in fact impoverished, 
and either sells or lets. Were he to carefully estimate 
the loss to himself and the public generally by neglect- 
ing this, one of the first and best principles of modem 
filming, possibly it might induce him to pay to that 
department the attention which it deserves. If the 
iojnry were confined to those who did not bestow or 
care to employ the labor for the extermination of weeds, 
it would be of little importance i but unfortunately it 
is not s the weed seeds of a neglected field are carried 
far and wide by the wind, over many others, causing, 
by their much more rapid growth, a great deteriora- 
tion to t^e crops and land on which they may alight 
There is an error into which many cultivators fall, 
that aggravates the evil ; it is the colleotbg and sav- 
ing all weeds, after digging potatoes or other root crops, 
and carting them to a heap in a comer of the field to 
perish. Such practice would hold good, if they were 
annual weeds, previous to blooming ; but when such 
collectioDS are composed of perennial rooted weeds and 
others full of seeds, It is doubtless better economy to 
bum them, than run the risk of a fresh crop for the 
next season. It is a fact that perennial rooted weeds 
will retain their vitality for years in a heap. How 
often have I seen large mounds of them, after raising 
some starved root crop, containing among others, Couch 
grass, (Triticum repens,) Bindweed, (CoutoIvuIus se- 
pium and arvensis,) Thistle, (Serratula arveusis,) 
Coltsfoot, (Tussilago farfara,) Horsetail, (Equisetum 
sylvaticum and arvense,)*plants useful in their wa^ 
but which ought not to be seen on any farm. Large 
quantities of them are used fresh as bedding for cattle, 
and then turned out and mixed with the dung-heaps. 
It is next to impossible to obtain a rent-paying crop, 
and in addition a profit to the farmer, while he suffers 
these weeds to grow year after year, with only an oc- 
casional check by the sparing use of the hoe. Such 
means will never clean the land, but will, to a certain- 
ty, rain the farmer; indeed it may be accepted aa a 
rale, that foul land is an infallible sign of a lack of 
skill and energy on the part of the owner. 

Now the plan of destroying weeds is very simple, if 
done as I direct, and which I have carried out with 
complete success on land that had been offered to seve- 
ral, rent firee, for a termof three years— the land around 
of that nature, letting at £6 ($30) the acre— on oon- 
ditbn of clearing it of the Tussilago farfara, which 
grew so rapid and in such abundance as to defy the 
labor of many years to eradicate. The labor in fact 
produced an unfavorable result; the weed produced 
and reproduced to that extent as to smother by its 
broad leaves any crop that might be sown. No person 
would accept the offer, so I took it; and well was I 




laughed at, for at best it was ooDsideredafof^'s bargain. 
I began operations eady m AprO, ie56-that is I 
plowed shallow, and then sowed Hdo Urns qf tail ptr 
acre — a heavy dose some will say j but I had tried it 
frequently befove | consequently it was no venture. I 
then harrowed i( hi and left it. In a week or two I 
plowed again, and agai« whenever the foliage covered 
the ground, which it di^ in a few days. Altogether I 
gave the land four plowing!, and then manured It for 
cabbages. These I planted in July ; they were fidly 
grown, and all carted to market and sold In ten weeks 
after planting. Of course I used the horse-hoe as fre- 
quentiy as possible, to assist the crop and to destxoy 
any weed that might come, but none speared. Now 
my neighbors, who were so meny, wtmdeced at its non- 
appearance; their faces beoame elongated with sur- 
prise. Yet many predicted a fine thow of bloom in 
March or April, 1867, for, said they, wait tiU then, and 
you will see that he has only killed the surface roota. 
Be it remembered this field has had a notorious cha- 
racter for more than fifty yean, and was brought mto 
its fbul state only by saving the weeds of a field some 
distance off— mijdng them with the stable dung, and 
then carting the precious compost to the land I now 
speak of. 

The last week of Febraaiy, 1857, I planted the 
whole field with early potatoes, and they soon showed 
the drills to my satisfaetitm. I then applied 20 bush- 
els of lime per acre, td neutralise the salt, and then 
put hi the hone-hoe, fiot so much to destroy the re- 
mams of the edtafoot^ ffor there was none, but merely 
to open the soil, as I found it- became enernsted after 
every shower of rain. Then could be' seen the briny 
efflorescence on the suzfhce, looking very like a white 
fhwt The potatoes I raised in July. ,The eiop was 
good in quantity, but as must be expected poor in qua- 
lity. The field is now down in cabbages again. 

For my fint crop of cabbages I realised £20 ($100) 
per acre. The potatoes will, If sold at the present 
market price, foteh £30 per acre, but aa they are for 
seed they will bring m#ru. My present crop of cabba- 
ges are f^ly equal to last year, and may fetch more, 
bemg later and the prices highei^-say £2S per acre. 
Now my labor, manure, seed and plants, stand me in 
for the three crops per acre, £30, leaving a comforta- 
ble profit of £45, the land being of course rent free. 

As soon as my cabbages are out I intend to sow it 
%ith early peas in three f^t drills, so that I may use 
the horse-hoe to advantage. Be it undentood, no weed 
of any ducripiUm has riiown itself since Ju|y, 1866. 
I have dug down in various places to the depth of two 
eet^ and cannot find a particle. 

In fact a good dressing of salt to begin with, plenty 
of stable dung, a judicious cropping, and a frequent 
use of the horse-hoe, will clean the land of the foulest 
weeds ; care must be taken to use only root or green 
crops for a few yean—never, under any circumstances 
sow it down to grass until the land is perfectiy dean. 

After a heavy application of salt, it is neoessaiy to 
wait three months at least, to allow it to be dissolved, 
and in some measure to be carried off by the spring 
rain. It is also requisite to plant the land with any of 
the following crops, which would be serviceable to the 
farmer, and can be transplanted with the certainty that 
they will increase more considerably in bulk than if 
left in the seed bed : cabbages of lorts, Swedish tur- 
nips, kohl rabi and mangold wurvcl, all these being in 
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their natiye wild state, marine plants, oonseqaently i 
common salt is a necessary and beneficial addition to 
the soil, in the cultivation of all plants as naturally 
grow near the sea shore. It is necessary to add that 
it would be a waste of money md labor to 9010 seeds 
of any crop the first year on salted land, but no fear 
need be entertained of failure ai regards root crops. 

No perennial rooted plant of eny description can pre- 
serve its vitality for two or three years, if sul^eoted to 
a continual dee^tation, never mind how favorable the 
Ml The root exists and sends out young rootlets, 
which in time become strong like the parent, only by 
means of its foliage imbibing the various gases of the 
atmosphere. This supply oontinually cut off, the root 
dies. 

One of the great obstacles to elean farming is, the 
the short period a rotation is made to extend over 
Lengthen that period by enltivaitfaig root crops, and 
cultivate them well, and the consequence will be that 
when sown in clover and grass, you will have dean pas- 
tures. Do not let it remain down more than three 
years. Break it up agahi a0 soca as the clover dies off. 
After that grass is unprofitable. J. LxTBsqvs, Mar- 
ket gardener^ Idand of Jersey. 




The Panlownia Imperialij. 

This really splendid flowering tree was first cultivat- 
ed in the hot-house. Mr. Neumann received one seed 
fkvm a from a foreign country : he sowed it, and with 
ease raised it to a tree. Having but one, he was fear- 
ful of losing it, so kept it in a hot-house. Finding this 
situation was not congenial to its habits, he planted it 
ovt In the open air. Here it soon gave evidence of its 
being in its proper plaee. The leaves grew ten times 
the sise they did while co<fped up. It was not long be- 
fore it showed buds and flowered; the horticultural 
world was in raptures, and botanists gave it the name 
at the head of this article. It was soon sought after by 
all lovers of ornamental trees, and found its way to 
this oontfaienty wheM south of New-Tork it succeeds 




admirably, but' unfortunately, north of this, our win- 
ters are too severe. It will gruw for a few years, pro- 
ducing enormous leaves, especially if the winters hap- 
pen to be moderate, but only to be hopelessly cut down 
with such winters as '56 and '57. It has flowered how- 
ever, in Albany. 

The tree has a resemblance to the well known Ca- 
talpa. It is a native of China and Japan, forming 
there a tree forty feet high. b. b. 

• • • 

Hew to Make Home-Bre'wed Beer. 

EniTOBs OF THx Co. GsxTLKius—I uow comply 
with the request of the New-Brunswick Farmer and 
others, to let them into the secret (if secret it is,) of 
brewing good table beer ; but it would have been more 
congenial if the Farqaer and others, had given infor- 
mation where good malt could be obtained at a reasona- 
ble price, without having to apply to the brewers. And 
here I beg to ask one question, and then proceed to 
brewing— Is there any maltsters in the United States, 
who make malting their exclusive bBsinesB 1* 

We will now commence to brew ten bushels of malt. 
We want a kettle or boiler, that will hold a hogshead, 
63 gallons— dean it thoroughly—fill up with clean 
water, (soft water is preferable,) the night before you 
intend to brew. Next morning start your fire under 
the kettle, say at 3 o'dock— have a good tight molasses 
hogshead standing near the kettle, on trestles ; bore a 
hole in one of the staves, dose to the bottom, to ad- 
mit of a good sixed tap ; drive the tap fast. Over the 
tap, inside the hogshead, put a large handfull of clean 
wheat straw ; confine it down over the tap with two of 
three stones, but not so as to prevent the wort running 
out. Then put in your malt, (of course one end of the 
hogshead is taken out ;) as soon as your water l>oils, 
throw in a pailful' or two of cold water— just as you 
would were you about scalding a pig. Then fill up 
your hogshead with scalding water, and well stir up 
the malt. 

Be sure not to remove the straw from over the tap ; 
if you do you will find your cake to be all dough. When 
well stirred up, cover over the top to keep the steam in. 
Let it remain one and a half hour. Stir up well again ; 
let remain one and a half hour longer, and then draw 
off into a tub. 

When the wort is all drawn off, fill up the hogshead 
again full with boiling water ; stil* up wdl ; let it re- 
main one hour ; draw off and fill up again with boiling 
water. Then return your first and second drawing into 
the kettle ; put in one pound of good hops for every 
bushd of malt, say ten pou&ds ; if the hops are not 
good, add two and a half pounds more. Then let the 
whole boil for three honra, but look out when it first 
begins to boil, or all the fat win be in the fire. As it 
begins to rise, stir well. As soon as the hops break and 
roll over, the danger is over. 

At the end of throe hours, put a strainer over a tub, 
turn over your wort out of the kettle, and return the 
hops back. Then fill up with the wort last drawn off, 
and what may be left of the two first drawings, boil 
one hour, strain off, and set all to cod. 

When the wort is about milk warm, take all into the 
cellar, and turn into two tubs or more. Then add 
about three pints of brewer's barm (yeast) and cover 
the tubs over with a cloth, and let it remain until 
morning. You will see a beautiful head on 
Stir all up and turn it into your barrels, letting 
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bang hole b« nppermoit In a little whfle it will 
begin to work (or ferment.) Onoe a day fill np jovtr 
barrels with wort, and for this always have a few pails 
of wort more than will flU yonr barrels the first time 
In three or fonr days it will have done fermenting. 
Then pat into each barrel a handful or two of the spent 
hops, pat in the bang tight, so that the least air eannot 
escape. In two weeks it will be fit to tap. 

Ten boshels of good malt will make foar barrels of 
good beer, and one barrel of small beer to tap first. 

Some cellars will keep beer better than others. If 
yon find the beer not to keep well, add a little more 
hops. If you want a strong barrel of ale, take the first 
drawing of wort ; boil u before stated, and let It fer- 
ment off well in the barrel, and do not tap for six 
months. Ton will have a glass of ale as fine as wine, 
and as strong as is desirable. I need not say that 
all the vessels most be scrapuloosly clean. Johh Bar- 
BABLxrcoKir. 

....■ - 9 9 : - — ■ ■- 

Farm Buildinga. 

The comparatire merits of bams, as regards econo> 
my and space, is an important sabject for farmers. The 
old-fashioned baildings are rapidly giring place to the 
new, and comfort and cleanliness are saperceding mis- 
ery and filth. Once it was thonght that a bam with 
large cracks was better for storing green fodder. Now 
men think that a tight bam is best for the same par- 
pose. 

Once, bam cellars for hoosing manures were scoot- 
ed. Now sooh a cavity is considered of the utmost 
importance. Once, liquid manure was considered lest* 
valuable than solid. Now, the reverse is the case. I 
have recently visited some of the best bams in this 
vicinity, and find them as different from the big tim- 
bered, high beamed, cold baru of 30 years ago, as 
chalk is from cheese. One bam in particular I recall. 
It has yellow paint, and a slate roof. The ground on 
which it stands is nearly level, but its whole basement 
is for stabling and manure, and is built of brick. The 
cattle are tied by stanchions ; they stand upon a five 
foot platform. Behind them is a gutter two feet wide 
and three inches deep. Back of that is a walk of the 
same width as the gutter. Still farther back, doors 
open in a brick wall, where is a room the same length 
of the stables, but wider and deeper, for the throwing 
of manure. Large quantities of loam or earth are 
kept dry and (torn Areeiing in the comers of this room, 
and are wheeled daily into the stables tor litter. 

Where straw is worth $9 per ton, earth is much 
cheaper as an absorbent. By this process the cattle 
are kept clean, and the stables are always sweet and 
comfortable. The mercury did not descend to freesing 
point in this stable last winter. The hay and grain , 
are stored above the cattle, and descend through scut- 
tles into a passage-way in fh>nt of the stock. Roots of 
all kinds are abundantly stored in the root cellar. 
These are cut and fe4 twice a day to the stock, to the 
amount of half a bushel at a time to each animal It 
does not require a large bam to store such fodder for 
20 head of cattle for a winter ; besides the cattle come 
out in excellent condition in the spring. The water 
that the cattle drink is nearly of the same tempera- 
ture as the stables. Indeed veiy cold water is an in- 
any man or beast. Milkmen understand this 
and govern themselves accordingly. Economy 





of space, neatness and warmth are characteristics of 
the building described. J. N. Bago. 

• • • 
Wataon'a No-Fateat Setf-Saatalnln^ Porta- 
ble Farm Fence* 
Oar friend, Josxph Watson, Esq., of Clyde, htj 
planned a very simple and inexpensive Fence to be 
constracted as follows ; Each length requires six rails 
12 or 13 ft. long, sawed 1 or 1^ inches, u the strength 
of the tlmbet may require, which with spaces between 
them respectively of 4, 6, 6, 7 and 6 inches, and the 
necessary blocking underneath, will make a fence four 
and a half feet high. Two battens and two braces are 
provided for each length, of the same stuff and siie as 
the rails, 4 ft. 3 in. long— a 13 foot rail will make three 
with n; loss of stuff*. These are nailed as shown in the 
annexed diagram — me 
good clinch nail at 
each crossing being 
sufficient. The battens 
are placed as will be i¥»ted, one on the ootsido andune 
on the inside of the fence, and when the batten at the 
right end of one length is on the outnde, that on the 
right end of the next lengOi should be on the inside, 
this alternation being neoessacy to bind the fence more 
securely. The battens project, one above and the other 
below the last rail three inches. 

When the fence is pteced in position, the ends of the 
panels are secured to each other by a fastening of No. 
9 annealed wire connecting the two battens that come 
together, and by its length determining the angle of 
the two panels of fence with each other, and its conse- 
quent worm. A hook in each end of the wire nnites 
them, and when the fence is to be removed, can be 
easily unhooked by giving the panels a more acute 
angle. The small surface presented to the wind by 
this fence, being only 18 perpendicular inches, and five 
wide spaces, renders it little liable to be blown away, 
and as only about 30 feet of inch boards, and 48 nails 
are required to the rodi the cost of the whole, including 
the labor of patting together by any mechanical far- 
mer at reasonable prices, eannot exceed JPifly Ctent 
a Rod! 

• ♦ ♦ • 

Tbe l^liite Daley. 

MissBB. EniTOBS—Can you inform me as to the 
most effectual way to kill out the White Daisy 1 If 
you can, you will do me a great favor. Five years ago 
I bought a farm, and part of it is over-run with daisy. 
I have plowed the sod both fall and spring, and plant- 
ed to com ; the next spring sowed to oats ; in Septem- 
ber plowed and sown to rye. The next snmmer when 
it came in grass the daisy was as thick as ever. It ap- 
pears that every little root makes a new plant O. W. 

Will some of our readers who have had successfnl 
experience with extirpating this weed, please give us 
their model 

No plant can grow without leaves exposed to the air 
— hence plowing under often enough (and not too often, 
so as to tum up too soon,) wiU smother any plant if the 
work is well done. The eartli may, however, be full of 
seed, and need a long time to start and destroy every 
one. We have never known any farmer to be much 
troubled with the daisy, who pursued a regular, long 
contioned rotation of crops, accompanied with thorough 
and cleanly cultivation. There may, however, be ex- 
ceptions. 
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Vnprofitabla Fanning* 

In a noent pap«r we'tpoke of come of tho caoses of 
naprofttablo farming,— oaproiUUo, not from lack of 
kaowtodgt of the rigfat way, bat firott aogloet of weil- 
knowa axioaa in agricaltura,^and promimd to giye a 
few more iastanoee iUoatratiog the ral()eot 

Manure ia a neoeasaty application, in order to bring 
an impOTerisbed aoU into a prodaotire aiate. Nothing 
is more oertain, all agree. And yet, how lauoh of the 
naprofttable farmiag «f the coantry reeulte from the 
attempt te grow crop* on wom-oat 8oil« vWumt 9?i»- 
nttr«. Plant oora on flucb land — the crop is a meagre 
one, both from want of streagth in the aoii to grow it, 
and length of the aeaMa to mature it. A rich er weH- 
manured aoil will ripen thie crop weeks earlier than a 
poor one. An acre of land, rich, deeply tilled, planted 
in good aeaeon, and thoreoghly and cleanly cultivated, 
will prodooe mora com than five aorea poor, ahallow- 
plowed, lata planted and half cultivated, and at per- 
haps one- half the expense of the latter. 

Stagnant vnUtr^ either in or upon the soil, is another 
cause of unprofitabMAurming. A soii which has no es- 
cape or outlet for tha water which falls npon it save 
eraporatloD, cannot ba made to produce a paying crop. 
In a dry season it is baked and hard— in a wet one it 
is often flooded with stagnant water, and is never ia a 
condition very fbvarable to the growth of cultivated, 
crops, however well suited it may be to the production 
of wild grass, flag and rushes. And paitially drained 
land of this character is litUebeUer. Flooded in spring, 
the water passes off but stowlyi nothing can be done 
npon it until tHb *<sabBiding of the waters," which, as 
they must in great part go cioudward, is a tedbns pro- 
cess. 

Poor manurt — made so by exposure and leaching 
while yet in the yaM— is another souroe of loss to the 
farmer. The contents of the barn-yard are generally 
dignified with the name of manure, even if they con- 
sist of little more than a leached mass of straw and 
excrement, the real strength of which has long ago 
passed off into some stream, or floated idown the roiid- 
side ditch, and into staie provident neighbor's field — it 
is still '' manure," and la carted to the field and offered 
to tbe crop with the expectation that it will find therein 
nutriment, and the material for large productiveness. 
One thought will ibow how futile this expectation. 
How does manure benefit a plant 7 By its soluble con- 
stituents — they receive only liq^tid food. This leached 
manura has lost the greater share of the solable ele- 
ments of feriilityj and acts in great part only meehani- 
oaliy upon the soil. 

Attempting too mudi !s another great cause of loss 
to the farmer. '< Much labor on little land," is the se- 
cret of success— enough labor, at least, to do everything 
in the best manner. Look at it,— is it good policy to 
expend the labor of potting in a crop over six acres, 
when, at the same oocf, a like result may Be realised 
from three or four? Will you be content with tiiirty 
bushels of corn per acre, at an expense of, say 912, 
when by adding S3 in manure and better culture, yon 
may realise sixty or one hundred bushels 7 Will you 
grow inferior stock with the same amount of food, when 
by a larger outlay at first, you may have the best — 
those always saleable at good prices — while the unim- 
scarceiy find purchasers at any price 7 Is it 
best, either to concentrate your labor on less land, 



or increase your azpaaditure M as to embrace the whole 
farm in a thorough system of cultivation 7 

Tbe acknowledged oanses of unprofiUble farming 
are not exhausted, and it is a proper subject for the 
examination of the farmer. I<«t him look into the 
matter, and see inhere and wAy he has failed. 
m • • 

Cvttlag and Feeding Out Foddar. 

OouNTBT GaxTLBMAir— In ToL U, no. 2, Norvan 
BoTTUM makes inquiiy as to a profitable machine for 
cutting cornstalks, and perhapa our experience may 
not be uninteresting to a class of your readers. That 
there is not only propriety in cutting up cornstalks, 
coarse clover hay, ooarse einftW, and the like, for fod- 
der, but also economy in it, aa.d necessity for it, no one 
who has ever fed stalks in the bundle, and whole coarse 
straw, and witnessed the extravagant waste of cattle, 
and their unwillingness to coonme these articles in 
that state, and their oonseqnefft want of thrift upon 
them, will qnesUoa. To say nothing of the waste in 
littering a barn-yard with wb^lo cornstalks, tbe per- 
plexity of having them in the manure to handle in 
their undeeayed state is enough to make ono look anx- 
iously fbr some maehiae to relieve himself from the 




The avidity with which cattle entirely consume these 
kinds of fodder when properly cut, even without grain, 
is enough te satisfy us as to its utility. Much care, 
however, are required in feeding ivh«n cut stalks and 
straw are fed. He who has not b«en accustomed to 
feeding cut fodder will almost invariably feed a double 
dose, until he learns from experience that he is over- 
feeding. '* Little and oAen " we find to be the better 
plan, and feed only what each animal will consume 
entirely. Should aoy of the hard ooarse joints of the 
stalks remain in the manger, they should be well mix- 
ed with tha fresh stalks at the next feeding, and with 
some animals this eouee will alwnys have to be pur- 
sued. 

Our praoUee is to arrange cattle, either in stalls or 
stanchions, with separate bunks, and to give each ani- 
mal a rounded half bushel of stalks, without grain, 
four times per day, vis. : 1st, at a very early hour in 
the morning — ^2d, three or four hours after, or ju«t be- 
fore turning ootr— 3d, on putting up for the night — 
4th, three or four hours after, or just before bed-time. 
In the middle of the day we feed in bonks, in tbe 
yard, fine bariey or oat strew whole, which is eaten 
with avidity. 

Our stock is made up of grade Bhort-Homs, grade 
Devons, and pure Short-Horns, we having, about a 
year since, discarded the very last of a large stock of 
native cattle, as costing too much for anything but a 
very wealthy farmer, who has money to throw away, 
to keep. He who has native cattle to feed, will allow 
50 per cent, in quantity mora than we have given 
above, as a proper mess for Short-Horns or Devons. 

Variety of food, for instance, cut stalks, cut straw, 
good hay, whole fine straw, roots, and occasionally 
grain, will be found far bettor and cheaper fodder for 
animals than all coarse stuff, as they relish the chango 
of food as much as the human being appreciates it. 

That there is economy in cutting good fine hay, ex- 
cept for a change of food, or upon which to feed grain, 
remains a question with us, which we design to deter- 
mine by experiment at some convenient opportunity. 
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Our ezp^rienee in eoUing ibdd«r hsB been varied. 
We have oaed, seen, and heaid of many bone and 
band power maobinee for eaiUng fodder, but mof t of 
them, we regret to tay, incline one, after having test- 
ed them for cutting fodder, to ** resort to the old prao- 
tice of feeding stalks whol*/' Last mmmer we visit- 
ed the well-managed far«i of Hon. Louis P. JjTQq^ 
President of the Tioga County. Ag- Society, and there 
saw a machine which fally meets the wants of every 
farmer worliing from one aeie to Ave hundred acres. 
It is a combined hand and hor«e power machine, man- 
nfaotnred by J. E. Dvttqh A Co., Fnlton, Oswego Co., 
N. Y., Cuming's Patent, price 125, and wiU rat corn- 
stalks, bound straw or loose straw, eqnaOy well, from 
half an inch to two inches long, as may be desired. 
There are four knives set on a cylindrical wheel, cut- 
ting spirally, and when all on, ent half an Inch long, 
making corn stalks or straw, to be fed with grain, a 
very good length, while Cor cutting stmw to f^bd with 
stalks without grain, W9 usually remove two knives op- 
posite each other, which cuts one inch long, and, if de- 
sired, the third knife m«y be removed, leaving it to 
cut two inches long. The machine is a self-feeder, and 
hence will draw one straw as well as a mouth full. 

We have a two-horse (Bmery) power, and with the 
lowest possible elevation of the band wheel from the 
floor, one of our 1200 lbs. horses will cut two bushels 
of straw, threshed by machine, per minuto. A little 
more elevation, or another horse is required to ent 
stalks or bound stran well, end of course it will cut 
them much faator than loose straw. 

We regard it as an almost perf«c< piece of machine- 
ry. DuHHAM A Wood. Etna, TompktM Co., N. T 

■ w > » 

Oats on Turnip Ground. 

Mbssrb. EniTons— You published in your paper for 
March 26th, my ezperiments with raising turnips by 
the application of guano. It may interest some of 
your readers to see an account of the oat crop on the 
ground where the flat turnips grew. In pulling the 
turnips, three rows on each side were thrown together 
in winrows and then topped. Part of these tops were 
carried off' and fed to sheep, but the greater portion 
remained on the ground through the winter. In April 
sowed to oats —plowed in with one horse plow. Very 
soon dark green strips were observed through the whole 
piece. For some time I could not account for the dif- 
ference, but by examining the strips closely, I found 
they were just on the rows on which the tops were left; 
and they have continued to grow ahead until the pre- 
sent time. I should judge double the quantity of oats 
are on the strips manured with tops. The whole tur- 
nip ground is far superbr to corn ground joining it, of 
the same quality, treated alike, except the very small 
quantity of manure in the potato hills, and the 200 lbs. 
guano for turnips. 

From the result I consider turnips an excellent crop 
to prepare the ground for oats. J. C. Tatlob. Holm- 
del, N. X, July 23, 1857. 

P. S. To show the size o the oats on the strips, I 
would mention that one week ago I measured some 
pulled up by the roots— their length was six feet and 
one half inch. 

2d P. S. I find the above put away safely, but on 
looking it over, thought it might be worth publishing, 

I send it thus lato. j. c. t. 




How Manure is a&ado in SwitMrland. 

In the first number of voL x of the Couktrt Osir- 
TLKif AH, appeared an article on the nnnagement of 
manure in Switserland, by 8. W. Jousoir. A prolon- 
ged stay last year in the French part of Switserlajid, 
and the aequaintanoe of some of the beet fkrmers, gave 
me an opportunity to know and stndy tboroagUy their 
method of making and saving mannre, and befinv 
and after I went there, I had tried it enough to 
know that it ean be emptoyed here with great benefit 
and little tronble. To-day, being at leisure, I will try 
to give you a short de seri ptkm of it, with the hope that 
it may benefit some of your nnmeroos correspon d e n ts. 

On the turn d Mr. C, of Monlhey, near the Lake 
of Neufchatol, I had the opportunity of seeing that 
method earried into effisot in as easy and simple a man- 
ner as possible. Mr. C. is considered one of the best far- 
men of the Canton de Vaud, and I was fortunate enough 
to get Introduced to him, and spend a day on his farm; 
and with a kindness and politeness seldom equalled, 
seeing my interest In agricultural matten, he showed 
me all over his property, pointin^nt the many Im- 
l»rGvements, and thus by his a g reea bl e and interesting 
conversatioa, giving me the best I ssso n in agriculture 
I ever received. If it was not out of my eabjeet, I 
should like to give yon a description of his beauUfhl 
farm, but I shall speak only of that important part, the 
manure heap. 

Mr. C.'s farm buildings are eitnated on the top of a 
hill gently inclined towards the Mke. His stock con- 
sists of forty cows, five yoke cf oaen, and six or seven 
horses. % 

The manure is carried to the heap every day, the lit- 
ter thoroughly mixed with the dung, and saturated 
with the urine. The heap stands about twenty yards 
from the buildings, a little lower down the hill, and is 
built in the manner described by Prof. Johhsoh, with 
the exception of plaeter of Paris, which i« not used. 
The cistern is built a little on one side of it, so as to 
receive all itsdrainings, and also the surplus liquid from 
the stables. About one hundred yards lower down, on 
a level spot, Mr. C. collects all the numerous materials 
for compost so essily found on a farm, adding to it 
scrapings from the road and ditohes, heaping the whole 
carefully in a large square pile, and keeping the top of 
it always level and loose. 

Taking advantage of the inclination of the ground, 
he had a pipe laid from the cistern there, and every 
two or thrqe weeks, by its means, he drenches tho- 
roughly the compost heap, thus making it every way 
equal to the best steble manure. An artificial pond 
by the side of it, receives its drainings, and the water 
of the fountein at the house ; when full its contents 
are let looae, and irrigate many an aero of fine mead- 
ows that lie 1)eneath. 

By such admirable management, every particle of 
manure made on that farm is saved, and the natural 
result is that although wheat and colsa are the stople 
crops raised by Mr. C, he has, without the help of any 
foreign manure, improved the quality of his land in a 
very remarkable manner, and that in a country, where 
to keep up the land in a fair condition, it most be 
heavily manured every third or fourth year. 

On another farm, in summer, the liquid manure of a 
few cows was pumped from the cistern into a barrel on 
a cart, and spread on a fiekl of sainfoin, used for soil- 
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ing, with suck good effeot that fire and six good eropi 
. were oat fiom it in the oonne of the eammer. 

No greater contrast ooold he found, than in the dif- 
ferent way In which every article it for manuring \b 
treated in that ooontxy and in tfaia. There, every thing 
ia scraped, gathered, saved— here, on the contrary, 
watte can be eeen on almost every farm. It is true, 
all the Swiss oulUvators oannot use such perfect method 
aa that foUewed by Mr. C. Ihey have not the money, 
nor the spaoe to fix their bam-yards; but they all 
have a well bnilt manure heap, with a cistern or a 
tank, wlxMO oonteatp serve te keep the pile moist. 

I never taw gypeam used, and do not believe that it 
is employed except by a few farmers. 

A method often followed there, and which can be 
employed here with advantage, as I know by trial, is 
this : They dig their stables so that being lower behind 
than at the trough, it will hold a certain amount of 
manure without disadvantage to the animals. Every 
night a heavy litter of straw $s put in ; and the ma- 
nure is drawn out only once a week, or onoe every 
two weeks. In this way t^ urine is soaked in the 
straw, and after being carried to the pile, the slight 
fermentation oonverts it into very good manure. It is 
not as desirable a method a* the other; it takes more 
straw or Utter of any sort, and more work, but it i< 
more simple and eaaier to cany into effect. I followed 
it long enough to know that in that way mote than 
double the amount of manure oan be made, compared 
with the ordinary manner generally employed here. A 
great deal of litter must be used, and for that purpose 
wheat straw is the best and cheapest, and the farmer 
who lets his rot on the field where it was thrashed, and 
his cattle be out ki the open air, is blind to his own in- 
terest. 

The object of this letter is to support the opinion of 
ProflJoBnsoji. He said: <<That method deserves to 
be known and tried in this country." I have seen it 
carried into effect in Europe; I tried it here, and it is 
my firm belief that it is worth more than a passing 
thought from all the famem who wish the advance- 
ment of Agriculture. Alurt Cbavaitnbs. Knox- 
frille, Tenn. 

■ — • 9 . m 

Feeding Hogv in Oroharde. 

Will feeding hogs in an apple orchard, the trees be- 
ing 8 or 12 inches in diameter, be likely to ii^nre them 1 
Wishing to improve the soil in mine, I have fattened 
24 head, weighing perhaps 250 lbs. each, on about 
three-fourths of an acre, feeding to them some 400 
bushels of com, — the soil clay (not tenacious however,) 
and resting on limestone at 6 or 8 feet below, and ori- 
ginally covered with sugar maple. I shall plow it in 
the spring as soon as may be, and probably plant ooni 
for fodder, or pumpkins on the dearer part of it and 
between the rows. R. Hatioit. Wayneeville, Ohio. 

We have been long familiv with the proctioe of al- 
lowing hogs to feed on the faUen fruit of orchards, run- 
ning for months among them, and never knew them to 
iiUure large or bearing trses. If they shade the 
ground much the crop of com fodder will be small, but 
the cultivation will be of great benefit to the fruit If 
many of the roots are quite near the surface, we would 
prefer plowing with a gang-pk>w, (being cheaper and 
shaUower) unless in sod. It is better to mutilate the 
roots some, than to neglect enltivatilng. 




Rermdeen'f Sugar- Cane Mill. 

In answer to the frequent inquiries for the best mode 
of expressing the Juice of the Chinese sugar cane, 
adapted to the wants and means of common farmers, 
we now Airaish a figure and description of the oontri- 
▼aoce adopted the past autumn by Gideoh Hbrbk- 
DBBH of Faruington, Ontario Co., N. T., whose expe- 
riments in making molasses from the cane, have been 
more saccessfttl than any others we have met with — 
mere especially as regards the proeess of expressing the 
Juice. The molasses was found superior in quality to 
common eaae molasses, but not equal to that of the 
sugar maple, nor to some other samples obtained from 
the Chinese cane. It was, however, evaporated in a 
common potash kettle— it is intend«Kl another year to 
use suitable evaporating pans, when the result will no 
doubt be a better article, and be furnished at less cost. 
The actual expense in this case, including cost of seed, 
use of land, fuel, and all other expenditures, was about 
sixteen, cents per gaIlon-~and he assures us ho could 
sell it at a good profit for twenty-five cents per gallon, 
should he manufkcture it for market. The molasses is 
found excellent for buckwheat cakes and mince pies. 
The mill is not patented— it is attached to a common 
horse-power, used for driving a threshing machine ; is 
worked by one horse— and did not cost far from ten 
dollars. 

The cane was planted late in spring, (one pound of 
seed to half an acre,) in drills 4 feet apart, and a part 
of it in thin drills with plants one foot apart, and the 
rest in thicker drills 4 or 5 inches apart. The thick 
drills yielded the most, and are preferred. For some 
time the young plants had so small and puny an ap- 
pearance, that one -half was plowed up for buckwheat, 
leaving only a fourth of an acre for experiment. From 
this 55 gallons of molasses were obtained. 

Before cutting up the cane in autumn, a man passed 
along the rows and stripped off all the leaves, which 
was done with great expedition, by merely stroking his 
hand downwards around each stalk, as fast as another 
could cut the stalks. The leaves were suffered to lie 
on the ground till sufficiently dry, when they were ra- 
ked and drawn in for fodder. Two good two-horse 
loads of leaves were thus obtained from the quarter- 
acre. 

The mill consisted substantially of two east-iron 
rollers, six inches in diameter, and turning together, 
not faster than one revolution in three seconds. These 
rollers were turned smooth and perfectly true,* and 
their fuces fitted together with great accuracy, and on 
this accuracy and the slowness of motion, the success 

* They had been made for some other purpose, and were 
purchased cheaply at a foundry, hence a reason of the mlU 
costing so little. They were hollow, with solid heads. 
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in preMing depended. They were Mt in a wood fnunei 
so u to be at first about one-third of an inch apart, so 
that in passing the cane between them the joinU only 
would be crushed, and but little juice pressed out. If 
set more closely at first, the stalks would be broken off 
at the joints, and they would thus be prevented from 
passing through. When the cane had been thus bro- 
ken and prepared, the rollers were wedged olosely to- 
gether, so as to be in such close eontaot that water 
could not run between them. The elattieity of the 
wood in which their axles were set, would, however, 
allow them to separate the thickness of a knife blade 
when the stalks were passing through — and after the 
passage the stalks woald be as diy and flat as the dia- 
yings from a carpenter's plane ; while on the other side 
the juice would break and spout out so as to form a 
stream from the trough below larger than one's finger. 
In the figure, a represents the trough in which the 
cane is laid for feeding the mill, being quite similar to 
the trough of a common straw cutter; bh are the two 
cast rollers, made to work together by cog-wheels on 
their ends. At first the cog-wheels were omitted, with 
the iMlief that one roller and the stalks would draw on 
the other roller ; but this failed in practice, and hence' 
the cog-wheels were added. The trough c, for receiv* 
ing the juice has a width equal to the length of the 
rollers, and contracts a little towards its lower part, a 
tub the sise of a wash-tub being placed beneath to re- 
ceive the cascade of juice. The lower roller is turned 
by the horse-power of a common threshing-machine, 
by the long rod, and the uniTersal or '* knuckle " joint, 
d. In order to obtain slow motion, a bar of wood ten 
feet long, was Isshed or spliced on the oommoif bar to 
which the horses are attached,— ^thus giving the horse 
a wide circle to travel in^— at the same time that all the 
cog-wheels were removed or taken out, except the first 
or main horisontal one, and the pinion working into it, 
on the long rod oonnectM with the lower roller. In 
this way the horse in travelling three feet moved the 
rollers only five or six inches, and thus gave them great 
power. 

Crushing the stalks and expressing the juice were but 
a very small part of the labor of manufacture— a half 
day was suflicient to pass through two tons of stalks. 
Lime was used te clarify and sweeten. 
The following is a statement of the expense :— 

Plowing a quarter of an acre, $ 75 

Seed 60 

Planting, 60 

CuUlvalIng 8.00 

Cutting up stalks, «bo, 2.00 

Labor of grinding and evaporatlog, 6.00 

Interckt on land, 2.00 

Fuel, 1.60 

114.00 
Deduct value of 2 loads of leaves, 6.00 

Cost of 66 gallons of molasses, $0.26 



Remedy for Oarget in Cows. 

I had, a few days since, a new milch cow whose bag 
was very badly caked — so much so, that the usual re- 
medies of cold water, sosp-snds, spts. camphor, Ac, 
had no effect upon it. I asked our family physician 
for a prescription, who gave me this : 

1 part aqua ammonia, 

2 parts sweet oil, 

well rubbed in twice daily. In two days a cure wf a 
effected. W. J. Pettem. SalUbury, CL 




Samedy for the Ouronlio. 

£d8. Cult, akd Co. Gent.— I read in the Cultivator 
that if the ground under plum trees was paved, it 
would stop the work of the curculio, and that suggest- 
ed the plan of covering the ground under the trees 
with boards. I took some 'old boards when the tree 
was in blossom, and after spading up the ground, laid 
down the boards, covering the ground as far as the 
limbs extended, and laid some narrow strips on the 
cracks, so as to completely cover the ground. The re- 
sult was a full crop of fine Opiums. The tree was so 
full that I picked off some of them when jery smalL 
Variety Imperial Gage. 

A neighbor of mine took some sediment of a grind- 
stone trough, and spread it on the ground, and spread 
some gravel on the top of that, and the iron that was 
fai the sediment cemented the whole together, and 
formed a hard crust, and he had a fine crop of plums. 
I think there are objections to the cement, for the tree 
cannot be manured or cultivated ; but the boards can 
be moved when the plums are out of the way of the 
curculio. 

Will some of your readers try the boards, and com- 
municate the rest:lt 1 Josbph B. Phsu'b. Woree*- 
tcTf Mom. 

A. Bbamait, of Ithaca, V. T., informs us thai bis 
remedy against the curculio is the well known method 
of allowing poultry to run among the trees, to which 
he adds the praetice of dusting the trees frequently 
with air-slacked lime until the fruit is out of the way 
of the insect. His plum orchard is 66 by 200 feet, and 
contains some aprioots and nectarines — he has 40 va- 
rieties of the plum, and he is compelled to thin out 
one-third or one-half the fruit when partly grown to 
prevent the trees ftt>m breaking down. The remedy 
has also answered well for apricots, but the neoUrines 
are destroyed, and he intends to cut the trees down. 

• » • 
Pnmplclik Seeds Ii^nrtous to Dueka * Geeee. 
L. Tuck KB A Soh— I notice in your Country Gen- 
tleman of the 14th inst., an inquiry, ** whether pump- 
kin seeds will kill ducks and geese." As to their kill- 
ing dnclu, I have no doubt ; with respect to their kill- 
ing geese, I cannot speak from experience, but have 
very little doubt they would produce the same effect 
when eaten raw or unground. 

In the ftill of 1856, I sent from Tacht Cove, N. J., 
a doien ducks of unusual large sise, which had been 
raised along the shore of " Tork Bay." On my re- 
turn home a short time after, I found eight of them 
had died, and the four others had their legs so para- 
liied that they could not walk, although they managed 
to swim ; and upon inquiry I found the eight had been 
similariy affected previous to their death. I opened 
some of the dead ones, and found nothing in their in- 
testines, Ac, but a qusntity of raw pumpkin seeds, 
the other food having been digested and passed off. I 
then took the four live ones, and stuffed and fed them 
for three or four days with boiled corn meal, boiled po- 
Utoes, bread, Ac., keeping their stomachs filled with 
digestible food, and they all four recovered, and are 
now alive and well. I presume they either digested 
the pumpkin seeds in the course of the three or four 
days, or passed them away with the other food. I now 
never allow my ducks or geese to eat pumpkin setnls 
unless they are ground or boiled, and would adviM 
othen to go and do likewise. Cbas. P. Mortox. MiU 
Farm, MorianviUe, N. r, Jan. 16. 
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PxwniuBi Crop of Knta Baguk 

Tho sample of rata baga taraipe, which I enter in 
oompetitioo for the best acre, are a sample of our crop, 
which I grew the past season, on a slaty light loam, 
on whloh we grew in 185f , potatoes and oabbage, to 
which crops we gave bara-jard manure. 

This spring we gave it no manure, except a little 
superphosphate of lime in the drills to start the seed. 
The following is my treatment and the expense of cul- 
ture. The yield was 1,117 bushels, of 62 pounds to the 
bushel. Weight of the aboye, thirty-foar tons, twelve 
hundred and fifty-four pounds. For what I have sold, 
we got thr8e shillings a busheL 

June 12— Plowed for turnips — 13. Harrowed and 
rolled— 15. Drills opened by hoe (the ground level,) 
at 30 inches apart, as follows : Make one straight line ; 
fh>m this let your men commence at 30 inches, laying 
the comer of the hoe on the ground ; they then walk 
on as fast as they can, leaving a light mark (angular) ; 
then returning as going down. Let another man 
follow with the superphosuhate of lime, and sow on 
these drills u thick as you sow plaster on clover. I 
applied to this acre 200 lbs. ef superphosphate, 200 lbs. 
of plsster, 12 wheelbarrowfals of muck, saved in a shed 
during winter and broken fine as ashes, mixing these 
three well together before applying. This is to get the 
seeds as quick as possible ov«r ground. 

I then sow as follows: Take five or six seeds (or as 
near as you ean without counting,) between your finger 
and thumb. Drop three of these in one place at a foot 
apart ; keep your finger and thumb in quick motion, 
and move along as quick as you can. This requires no 
Boienoe, as the men who sowed ours this spring were 
laboring men, who had never seen a tMmm seed to know 
ii. 

When your seed is dropped, place yourself at the 
head of your drill (like a soldier standing at ease;) 
move your heels into the hollow of each foot, placing 
your hands behind your back to move steadily along, 
and move on quickly; this draws a sufficiency of earth 
to cover your seed, as when covered too heavily they 
do not come up quickly, and a number will not germi- 
nate. I used on this acre Arec ounces of teed. When 
all Is sown and covered, pass the roller over it. This 
must be done in dxy weather. 

My plants eame up from one to fear in each place, 
at a difltanee of a foot apart all through. The economy 
in this system is that it does not take one-twentieth the 
time to thin that it does when they are sown by drill, 
and your plants are a great deal stronger when they 
come up thin than when they are thick, and in hoeing, 
(using no hand work to thin them,) by passing your 
hoe between the plants, you take out the extra ones, 
(leaving but one plant,) and cut out all weeds between 
them. I never hand-hoe th^ rows, passing a horse- hoe 
between them before I oommenoe to thin ti&em ; imme- 
diately after thinning, passing the horse-hoe again 
through them, and repeating the horse- hoeing as the 
weeds appear. If you once let the weeds get ahead of 
yon, yon will be obUged to hand-hoe them, which wUI 
cost you as much as your crop will be worth, for then 
yea wiU net have more than a half crop. When your 
leaves nearly meet in the center, yoa oan discontinue 
woTking them. 
Every farmer should grow his own turnip seed. He 
sore of having a good start I have never lost 




a crop of turnips by fly but one, and that I attributed 
(o bought seed, (of seed dealers,) which will be old and 
new mixed. 

The best thing to prevent fly is to use new seed, sow 
as near to the sarfaoe as possible, sowing first on drills 
wood ashes, guano or superphosphate of lime. To grow 
fine turnips and keep your ground in good heart, you 
should apply from 30 to 50 bushels of bone dust per 
acre. This is the best manure fpr a turnip crop. 

June 30th— Horse-hoeing turnips— July 2. Hand- 
hoeing— 4. Horse-hoeing— 17. Horse-hoeing— Aug. 3. 
Horse-hoeing. 

Nov. 14 and 16— Pulling turnips. 

Nov. 17 — Plowed turnip tops in as a manure. 

Total expense of cultivating, special manure and 
seed, fi)rthe above acre of turnips, 921 50. 

Value of the above at three shillings per bushel, 
$413,374. QEnALD HowATT. iV^ic/ow, N. J. 



Shoemaker's Sorapo for Manure. 

Messrs. Editors— A. R., Red Bank, N. J., inquires 
whether leather cuttings of shoemakers are of any va- 
lue as a manure. Some fifleen years ago I found in 
our village a pile of shoemaker's cuttings, which had 
been accumulating for some twenty years from a con- 
siderable manufactory. Having seen in the Genesee 
Farmer, that a small portion had been used and pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect upon a poor piece of (and, 
I got permission to remove about fifteen cords, as they 
were considerd a nuisance. ^ I found all that the Gen- 
esee Farmer's correspondent said to be true. I put it 
on as we usually put on barn-yard manure ; but found 
that I should have extended it over at least double that 
quantity of ground, for the first crops of wheat and 
oats grew much too strong —much of it lodged. The 
third year corn was planted. A dry season coming, I 
had oe corn of any consequence only where the leather 
outtiags were put It had the effect of keeping the 
ground so wet, that it was plowed too wet Much of 
the leather is seen yet in plowing. 

The shavings from the tannery, of leather before 
oiling, I have tried since, but they do not produce the 
effect that the shoemaker's euttings do. 1 would ad- 
vise A. R. to collect all he can, and I think it will nav. 
W. H. W. NewvUle, Fa. 

• • m 

Meajmring Com in the Orib, &c. 

Bd8. Co. Gbitt. — A correspondent in your paper of 
Dec. 17, 1857, gives an excellent and perfectly correct 
rule for determining the number of bushels in a crib 
or bin, but the operation may be materially simplified, 
vis., by multiplying the cubic contents in feet by the 
decimal eight-tenths — ^thus, 1600 eubic feet by .8, gives 
1280.0 bushels; and for the heaped or ooal bushel of 
2688 inches, multiply by sixty-four hundredths, or, 
for greater accuracy, by six hundred and forty-two 
thousandths, thus : I000x.642=642.0 bushels. I would 
buy or sell com or coal by the above measure in large 
quantities in preference to measuring by a sealed bush- 
el, as I am convinced that the result will vary less frdm 
the truth, which may be proved by weighing. 

An easy mle to calculate the number of barrels in a 
cistem,is to divide the cubic contents in feet by four and 
twenty-one hundredths. ]^xample : a cistern, oontaln- 
ing by measurement 500 cubic feet, divided by 4.21, 



gives 1188 barrels, or a barrel to every inch 
depth for 604 equi 
Wat. Sewtekfyi 



qnare feet of horisontal section. 
Stmekty^ Pa. 
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FlantinflT Tnni Trees, Nnrseriee, fco. 

We have receired a numerous Ibt of hiqairies from 
M. J>. M. of Athens Co., Ohio, (the postoffice illegible,) 
in relation to the nursery basinese, with which he is at 
present entirely unacquainted, except bj reading. As 
wo receive numerous inquiries of this kind, and cannot 
write a long letter in answer to each separately, we 
are compelled to reply m a general way through oar 
oolnmns. 

Currants are raised from seed, by washing the 
pulp and preserving the seed moderately moist till 
planted. The soil should be a rery fine, rich mould ; 
the seed should be sown and covered not more than 
half an inch deep, and the soil kept moist and shaded 
till the young plants get a good foot-hold. The treat- 
ment is quite similar to that of raising mountain- ash 
plants — or like apple and pear seedlings, except on a 
smaller scale, and with a finer and more shallow cov- 
ering of mould, according to the smallness of the seed. 

Quince seed are to be treated precisely as apple seed. 
A more moist soil is however preferred generally ; but 
if rich enough, this is net essential. 

Cherry stones should be planted or buried before 
even the exterior becomes dry — or else packed imme- 
diately in moist sand, and kept moist Those that have 
been dry, in bags or boxes, till the present time, will 
probably be entirely worthless. Oar oorrespondent may 
however try the experiment of pouring hot water on 
them, and then exposing them to free sing — this, if re- 
peated several tinMs^ may cause some to grow. Small 
quantities should be taken at a time, in order that the 
hot water may cool immediately. The great cause of 
such common failure in the vegetation of cherry stones, 
is the dryness of the shell — but the treatmeot we have 
just mentioned is most likely to overcome the difficulty 
after they have become dry. Planting b the common 
way is entirely useless. 

JPeaeh pitSj after cracking, will dry and spoil in a 
few hours. If they cannot be planted at once, they 
should be packed in moist sand, peat, or pulverised 
moBS. Peach stones always grow best if previously 
mixed vith earthy and in this condition allowed to win- 
ter in an exposed pliuce. We never found them to grow 
with any certainty, unless each separate stone had been 
in ooBtaot with earth through the winter bef&re crack- 
ing. 

Apple seeds, which have been allowed to remain in 
the pomaoe for many days, are usually spoiled by the 
heating and fermenting of the heap. The specimens 
forwarded by oar oonespondent have been nearly all 
ruined in this way. Good seed are packed full of the 
plump white kemel^njured ones have a more homy 
or waxy appearance, and partly shrivel after drying a 
few days, and the horny covering separates from the 
inner portion. 

In regard to the Nursery Business in genera], we 
would diseourage every one trata engaging in it to any 
extent^ until it is thoroughly anderstood. Every per- 
son who wishes to understand it, should hire to some 
good establishment, and labor with his own hands for 
two or three years, before undertaking for himself. He 
may learn, it is trae, by constant experiments, but his 
knowledge will be slow and costly, and on many points, 
imperfect. There is no business more overrun with 
quacks, than that of the nurseryman ; and nothing has 
disgraced it more. It would be much better for a car- 



penter or a blaeksmith to begin wcrkiag at hie trade 
without any praetiee or experience. Like every thing 
else, it must be well understood, to be attended with 
success or proit, no matter bow Ikvorable the opening 
may be. 

We are unable to answer the other queries of oar 
correspondent, with satisfaction. 
• • • 
EnifllelL and Scotdk ttwdry Kanacesnent* 
Mbssm. EDiTOns--Aboat thirty pages of the lately 
issned Ag. Report fh>m the Patent Office are oceupied 
with details on various departments of dairy manage- 
ment in England and Scotland, such as |be selection 
and feeding of cows ; the making of butter and cheese ; 
the feeding of calves for veal or stock ; and, generally, 
the economic management of this important depart- 
ment of industry. 

Gloucestershire is extensively known a» a cheese- 
producing county. About nine-tenths of the land, on 
all the dairy farms in this dbtrict, is under pasture. 
The usual practice is to keep about 25 cows for every 
100 acres, or one eow for every four acres, on the whole 
farm, besides the young stock needed to maintain the 
full complement of cows. Where less land is in grass 
and more in tillage, fower cows are kept, of course, in 
proportion to the whole land. 

One aere and a half of pasture grass is the usual al- 
lowance to each cow, during the summer and fall. Dar- 
ing the winter and spring months, hay is almost the 
only food given ; and as eeoh cow. will consume two and 
a half tons, it requires the same extent of land — one 
and a half acres— for the winter as for the sammer 
keep. The expense of feeding a milch cow for twelve 
months is calculated at $20 for grass — one and a half 
acres — in sammer ; and for the grass of a like quan- 
tity of land, with expense of making it into hay, $26 
is the usual allowance, which amounts to 145 per an- 
num. In Cheshire, another county famous for cheese, 
the cost of keep for a cow is calculated at $17.50 dur- 
ing the season of pasturing, and at 927.50 during the 
winter. 

From 500 to 550 gallons of milk is eonsidered to be 
about the average yearly produce per eow in Glouces- 
tershire. As a gallon of full milk will make a pound 
of cheese, the whde quantity of cheese that eoold be 
made from the milk of one such cow, would be up- 
wards of 600 lbs. As only from 300 to 350 pounds of 
cheese are actually made, on an average, frem each 
cow, it appears that about a iillh of the milk is con- 
sumed in rearing calves,, supplying the farmer's fami- 
ly and servants, Ac In Leioestersbire, where the cows 
are usually fed higher than in CHouoestershire, being 
allowed roots, bran, meal^ linseed boiled, Ac, the an- 
nual prodoot of a cow in cheese amounts to 500 lbs. 
This extra quantity ef cheese, with the additional rich- 
ness of the manure made, Is eonsidered a full compen- 
sation for the additional expense of the higher keep- 
How do the foregoing figures compare with those 
which some of our own cheose dairies could furnish 7 A- 

•-•-• 

Shbkp for South America.— We lean that Gbo. 
Gaitpbbll, of Westminster, Yt, has lost sold to 
Messrs. Corriif A Hatbs, ten Spanish Merino rams 
from his flock in Vermont, and two SUesian and two 
French rams from the flock of Messrs. Chambbklain 
A Campbbll of Bed Hook, to be sent to Boenos Ayres, 
to improve the sheep of that coontiy. 
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The New Peaw— (CoKTiNUBD.) 

tviiTB DH FzJUn>EB.~B*ther Urge, pTtiform, ob- 
lique ; skin greesieh yeUow, becoming yellow mX m&ta- 
ritj, with nam^rons small dote, and marked with thin 
roMei ; item an ineh long, set under a lip^ with little 
or no depression ; cilyz in a shallow basin ; flesh very 
juicy and melting, with 4a agreeable, refreshing flavor ; 
quality " very good." Tree vigorous and productive. 
Season, late in antomn. Although this pear is hardly 
M high flavored as soiiie of our finest varieties, yet 
when well ripened, its juiciness and agreeable aroma, 

render it ooe of the most delioions sorts. 

♦ • • 

The Tartar or OhinaM Sheep. 

Having received an inquiry in regard to these sheep, 
we addressed a note to a gentleman in Saratoga coun- 
ty, who we knew had some of them. His reply is as 
follows: 

Gkhtleveit— Tour note of Jan. 20th, has been re- 
ceived, and in answer to your inquiries, I briefly give 
you the resuU of my experience with the Tartar sheep, 
In the spring of 1856, 1 received three ewes and one 
budi: lamb. Since that time they have produced twen- 
ty-three lambs— a number died at the birth. I think 
one cause of their dying was breeding too fast. The 
ewes did not recover strength enough for the second 
crop of lambs. I shall let them have lambs but once 
this year, in order to see whether they will do better 
by breeding once or twioe in the year. 

From my eacperience thus far, it is my omnion they 
will be a very profitable mutton sheep. They come 
very early to maturity, and I have tested as far as I was 
able, the quality of the muUbn. It is very fine flavor- 
ed, juicy, and entirely firee firom the strong taste of 
many other varieties. 




They are different in some respects firom all other 
Aeepthat I am acquainted with, in their quiet, peace- 
able habits. When put into a field they don*t wish to 
leave it, and I doubt whether they could be driven over 
a three rail fenee. 

They are very hardy, and appear to stand this oU- 
mate as well as any other sheep in the country. 

The wool will not be very valuable. I think it only 
fitted for the coarser fabrics, such as carpets, horse 
blankets, Ac. 

It is my opinion, when we Uke into consideration 
their rapid breeding and mutton qualities, that they 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the country. 
• • • 
BiMdEwheat for Swine, 

The Country Gentleman, Vol. xi, Ko. 3; mentions 
two cases of buckwheat bran proving ipjurious to young 
pigs, by being fed to sows suckling them— and inquires 
whether any cases of the kind have fallen under the 
notice of the readers ef that sheet. We would say that 
a cs^ precisely similar to those mentioned, occurred in 
a litter of fine pigs, belonging to one of our neighbors. 
His sow dropped seven thrifty pigs, of much promise. 
A few days after birth, without any apparent cause, 
one after another of the pigs became weak, lame, and 
puny in all respects, and nearly half of them died. 
Only three remained unaffected. 

The sow was attacked with piles, soon after, and at 
this juncture their owner applied to us for information. 
We recommended to discontinue feeding buckwheat. 
He accordingly did so; the pigs grew thriftily, and the 
sow recovered from her piles almost immediately. A 
thrifty sow, belonging to another neighbor, fed upon 
buckwheat, mixed with other grain and slops, was a 
few weeks since attacked with, fules. An impression 
exists in this vicinity, handed down by our good Dutch 
ancestors, that swine fed upon buckwheat are liable to 
attacks of piles ; also, that swine bedded with buck- 
wheat straw are subject to scurvey. What is the ex- 
perience of your correspondents 1 Duhhax A Wood. 
Etna, Tompkins Co^ N. Y. 

In November last I lost a very fine litter of six Suf- 
folk pigs, and I know of no other cause than feeding 
the sow buckwheat bran. They died at intervals of 
about a week ; but they were affected very differently 
from these spoken of by Mr. Reynolds in the Prairie 
Farmer. Mine were very fat; one of them that died 
when four weeks old, weighed 25 pounds. They ap- 
peared to ohoke or smother on account of being so fat 
E. M. MoC. Walnut Hill, near NeweastU, Pa. 



ALBAirr Ck>uNTT Aa. Socikty.— At the annual 
meeting of this Society, held in this city on the 13th 
inst., the following officers were elected : 

PfMldent— Wm. IIurst of Albany. 

Vice I*reflldenta— J. WItine of Bethlehem ; D. V. B. 
Rayneford, New Scotlaad ; Wm. Bollock, Bethlehem ; 
Henry L Devoe, Bern : Dr. P. B. Noxon, Watervllet ; 
Gordon Gkillup. Knox ; Joehua Aley, Ronseelaerville ; D. 
ffredenburgh, Coeymans ; Dr. R. S. Lay, Weeterlo ; Peter 
Vedder, Guilderlaitd. 

Directors— Wm. Little, Coeymane ; John Waggoner, 
Guilderland. 

Beoretary^A. L. Chatfleld, Albany 

Treasurer— H. L. Emery, Albany. 



FaEDiHa. — If all farmers should feed all their cattle 
food so as to save all the nutriment, it would nearly 
double the value of their products.— Pro/! N(uk. 
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The New-Tork SUte Agrioultural Society. 

The Annual Meeting wm opened^ pmrsuaBt tonotloe, 
in Iho Assembly Chamber, in this city, Feb. 10, the 
President, Hon. A. S. Upbam, taking the ohatr, and 
his Bscellency Gov. Ki2ro, an ex-President, ocoupying 
a seal at the right of Mr. U. Hon. M. P. Wildbb, ex- 
President of the Uf S. Ag. Society, being present, also 
accepted an invitation to take bis place with the gen- 
tlemen named, — after thanking the Society for the 
honor thus conferred, and expressiBg bis deep interest 
as an honorary member in all its transactions^ as well 
as in its future prosperity and success. 

The Report of the TreMurer, B. B. Eirtlamd, Esq., 
was then read by Secretary JoHirBoif, Mr. K. being de- 
tained a) home by ill health. A summary of this is 
given below : 

RECBIPTS. 

Note discounted, February, avails, $4,126.60 

Received from State, 4,696.77 

Annual Meeting 28a00 

" Slate Approprhitlon, 700.00 

»* KntomoKifiricHl Appropriation, 1,000.00 

" Note aiseouii led 981.96 

" Buffalo— TickcU and Members, 15,073.89 

" " —BuflTiilo Committee, 800.00 

« »* —Rent of Grounds^ 200.00 

" ** --Sale of Lumber, 46.45 

* |27,7S9L69 

FAYMBIITS. 

Balance due Treasurer laal year, $955.07 

Balance note 1867 paid. 2,502.40 

Note due May paid, 4,200.00 

Note duo September paid, 1,000.00 

Expenses Wititer Meeting, 74.66 

Premiums " £72.60 

Premium* Watertown Fair, ^^1* 

Museum Expenves, — *?1*I2 

Library Expenses .22't5 

Printing, Advertising and Stationary, 728.43 

Postage * 203.63 

Incidental Expenses, 287.69 

Salaries Secretary and Asslttant Treasurer, and 

travelling expenses 8,002.95 

Fair Superintendent*, 661.70 

Clerks, Business and Treasurer's offices, and 

Avlth Committees * 888.00 

Oste Keepers, 830.00 

MIsoeliHneouB Expense* at Buflalo, 1,188.01 

Erections on Oruund and Lumber, 874.45 

Police, 498.50 

Eutomologioal 8ttr\-ey, 1.000.00 

Premiums paid. 5.767.16 

lu ve8ti*d Bond and Mortgage Security, 2,00000 

Cash on band, $1,201.91 

$27,789.60 
Medals and Premium Books on hand» $140.00 

This report having been accepted, that of the Execu- 
tive Committee followed— reviewing the history of the 
past year in the Society's annals— oommenting on the 
progress of the cause to wMch the Society is devoted — 
referring to the AgricuHnrat College, its present con- 
dition and prospects,— and embracing throughout much 
that could but be very gratifying to the Society's re- 
tiring officers as well as to its other fHenda, aad those 
of the Agriculture of th6 State. 

On motion of E. P. Prbhtics, Esq , the committee 
of three from each judicial district on the nomination 
of officers, Ac, was selected — and the following gentle- 
men being named by their respective constituents re- 
tired for consultation : — 1st district, Messrs. C. M. Sax- 
ton, Benedict, S. Jones, Jr. ; 2d, Wm. Kelly, L. a. 
Morris, John Harold ; 3d, Wendell, Tibbitts^ Newoomb ; 
4th, White, Cheever, Piatt; 6th, Randall, Faxton, 
Turrill ; 6lb, Barber, Law, Clark ; 7th, Dwight, Wm. 
Johnson, Van Slyclc ; and 8th, Buell, Labar, Allen. 



The Society met again at 4 P. M., to receive the re- 
port of this committee, which was In favor of Stba- 
CDSS as the place for holdiag the next Fair, aecom- 
panied by the following BominatkuM ier ikd ensuing 
year: 

Fresident^lJcn. W. T. McCouic, of Queens. 

Vice Pr«»ufcn/»— Bdward O. Faile, New- York ; C. 
S. Wainwngbt, Dutchess ; Herman Wendell, Albany ; 
Hugh White, Saratoga Joel Tiirrill, Oswego ; F. M. 
Rotch, Otsego ; Wm. Johnson, Ontario ; E. 0. Dibble, 
Oenesee. 

Correspondinjg Secretary — Benj. P. Johnson. 

Recording Secretary—'K Coming, Jr. 

Treasurer— Luther H. Tacker. 

Executive Committee—Q. J. J. Bar1)er, Jas.M Ellis, 
Alario Hnbbell, Walter Aikenhead, Jas. O. Sheldon. 

On the reception of this report, a disonssion ensued 
upon a proposition made by Mr. Sohoelfleld, to strike 
out Syraeu»e fkom the report and insert Utiea, in 
which Messrs. Lewis, Kelly, Toby, Geddes, Randall, 
Jones, Clarke, Dickinson, Allen, Tunill, Bobinaon, 
Newcomb, Miller, Dorsheimer, Cheever, and others 
were active participants. In the oonrse of it a motion 
was snbstituted to call over the roll, and insert in the 
report the name of the place then having- the majority 
of voices. This was finally t^ted down, 57 to 102, and 
as this furnished a test vote, the Committee's Report 
was immediately, on motion of Mr. Kbix.t, nnani- 
Doously adopted. 

Mr. Dibble introduced the subject of Mr. Mobbill's 
Bill now before Congress, granting laada for the en- 
dowment of Agricultural Schools in the different States, 
and resolutions advocating its passage were adopted. 
Mr. Kblly expressed the sincere regret of the So- 
ciety that its late Treasurer, B. B. Kirtlasd, E»i, 
had been compelled by ill health to resign his post, 
and resolutions embodying this sentiment, with the 
thanks of the Society for Us vahiable services, wore 
passed. 

In the evening, a session was held at whi«fa a letter 
WM read from the American Legation at Paris, stating 
that Persia had requested copies of the Transactions of 
this Society, and wished to take part in the system of 
scientific exchange, also containing a list of some of 
the most important of the foreign agricultural and 
scientific societies with which the society is now in 
communication. 

A lecture was then delivered by Prof Pobteb of this 
city, upon the Atmosphere, its general services toman, ' 
and ite component ingredionts — ^iUuitrating hie remarks 
with some hiteresting experiments. On its oonclosion 
a vote of thanks was passed. 

Thursday was devoted by the committees of Judgef 
on Qrains, Dairy prodnots, Fruits, Ac, to an examina- 
tion of the rather slender (for the Sta.te of New- York) 
exhibition of these, in the Society's rooms, and the list 
of prises, awarded by them, was read at the opening 
of the evening session, as follows : 

PREMIUMS AWARDED 

FARMS. 

Qraln Fkrm— R. J. Swan. Rose HIH, Fayette, Sl»neea Oa, 
-Plate, valued a& $60 
Dairy Farm— Z^ook Pratt, PratUvtlle, Qreeue Ca, 

—Honorary Diploma of the Society. 

PIII.D OKOPS. 

Best Onm Spring Wheat-E. G. Bliss, Weetfleld, Cbatau- 

Best Crop ^'e— John Potter, Maroy.Onolda Ca W 

Best Crop Buckwheat— P. W. Peek, East Bloomfleld,. 
Ontario Ca, — » 
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2d best da-B. & Carpenter, mining 6 

8d beat do.— O. W. BeIft.WeetmoreIand, Oneida Co., Trane. 
Beat yield of Byrap from CtilDeae Sagar Cane— S. C 

BliM, WeatfleM, ChaCanqae Oo^ 5 

Best Crop Peas— Misa Amanda Newton, K Bloomfield, 8 

2d da— Tl L. French, Richfield, Herkimer Co., 5 

3d da-L. L. French, ** ** Trans. 

Beet Crop Beans-K. C. Bliae. Westfield, Chan. Ca... $8 
Beat Crop Sugar Beeto-K M. Bradley, E. Bloomfleld, 8 
Beat Crop Carrvta— B. iL Bradiev. East Bloomfleld, 8 

8d da— £. a Hay ward, Brighton, Monroe Co, 6 

Beat Crop Timothy Seed— C. W. Eels, Westmoreland,. 6 
2d da— E. 8. Hay ward, Brighton, Monroe Co., S 

OEAIira, STC. 

Beat Bushel Wlnt«r Wheat— Amoa eovlding, Le Ray, 

Jefferson Ca 8 

Best Bushel Spring Wheat— A. £. Van Allen, DeA^est- 

viUe, BensL Co, 8 

2d da— a. K. Eels, Clinton. Oueida Ca 2 

3d do.— Amos Goalding, Le Ray, Jefferson Ca, 1 

Best Bashel Rye— David Conradt, Brunswick, Bens. 

Co., 3 

2d do.— Amos Goulding, Le Ray, Jefferson Ca, 2 

8d da— Wm. Richardson, Albany Co 1 

Beat Bushel Two-Kowed Barley— Norman Gowdy, 

LowvUle, 8 

Best Bashel Gate— C. W. Eels, Westmoreland, 3 

2d da— David Conradt, Brunswick, Rens. Co., 2 

3d da— W. P. Ottley. Phelps, Ontario Co 1 

Beat Bashel Yellow Corn-C. W. Eels. Westmoreland, 3 

2d da— W. Newcomb, Johnsonville, Rens. Ca, 3 

8d do.— David Conradt, Bninswiek, Rens. €>>., 1 

B«at Bushel White Corn— David Conradt, Branawiok, 8 
Sample Dried Sweet Corn— L. L. French, Richfield, Her- 
kimer Co., Silver Medal. 

Beat Bushel Peaa— Amos Qoaldlag, Le Ray, Jeff. Co., $3 

2d da— L Ll French, Richfield, Herkimer Co, 2 

Best Bushel Beans— fid win Miller, Constabl^yille.Lewis 

Co 8 

2d do.--David Conradt, BmMwlok, Rena Ca 2 

3d da— Wm. Newcomb, Johnsonville. Rens. Ca, 1 

Best Bushel Timothy Seed— Edwin Miller, Constable- 

vlllo. LewlsOo., i. 8 

2d da— £. S. H«^'ward, Brighlon, Monroe Ca 2 

8d do— C. W. Eels, Westmoreland, Oneida Ca 1 

Best BasherBuckwheat— Henry Schoonmaker, Bethle- 
hem, Albany Ca -- 8 

2d da— Wm. Richardson, Bethlehem, Albany Ca, 2 

3d do.— L. L. French. Richfield, Herkimer Co., 1 

Best Bushel Flax Seed— Henry Wier, Johnsonville, 3 

2d do.— W. Newcomb, JohuaoDvlile, Rena. Ca, 2 

Best Collection Orasaea and Herbage— Mrs. J. T. Van 

Naraee, Plttstown, Rens. Co., 16 

Sample PotatoeB--Wm. Riehardson, Bethlehem,.. Trans. 

Dioaoorea Batatas— J. Q. Sloklea, Stuyveaant, Columbia 

Ca, Trans. 

VAIKT VaODUOTS. 

Beat Three Tubs Butter— 8. H. Case, Oawego, Oswego 

(jo^ Cap vfuuedat $15 

2d da— A. M. Haight, Now-X«ebanon, Columbia Co., 

Cup valued at $10 

8d da— J. a Holbert, Ohemvng. Oliamonff Ca, 6 

Best Sample Winter Battei^S. Merrlam, Leyden,Lew- 

is Co.. 5 

2d da— Mrs. Wm. Newcomb, Johnsonville, Rens. Co., 8 
8d do.— L. L. French, Rlehfleld, Herkimer Ca,... Trans. 
Best Three Cheeses— E. F. Carter, Evans Mills, Jefferson 

Ca, Cup valued at $16 

2d da-^ohn Qillett, Scott, Cort. Ca,.. Cop valued at 10 

8d da— Norman Gowdy, Lowviile, Lewis Ca, 6 

4th da— A. M. Haight, New-Lebanon, CoL Ca,... Trans. 

WIKTBR FRUITS. 

Best Twenty Varieties of Applee— R. H. Brown, Greece, 

Monroe Ca, Dip. and $4 

2d do.— £. & Hayward, Brigfhton, Monroe County, 

Downing and $2 
Best Ten Varleaes of Applet— G. K. Eels, Clinton, Oneida 

Co., Dip. and $3 

2d do.— D. Conradt, Brunswick, Rens. Ca, -Barry and $1 

3d do.— Henry Wler, JohnsoDvllIe, Rena. Co., Trans. 

Best Collection Winter Pean— Eliaha Dorr, Albany, 

Small Silver Medal 
Currant Wine— BHsha Dorr, Albany. Small Stiver Medal 
Specimen Bucks Co. Fowls— Wm. Rlohardaon, — Trans. 
Hon. A. 6. Upham, the retiriag prendonti then deliver- 
ed aa addnas, mainly upon ih» position and edueation of 
the farmoTi and was followed by the newly oboaen in- 
eumbent) in a few appropriate and interesting remarks, 
thanks of the Society having been expressed, and 
requested for their T r ansactions, Hon. IL P. 




WiLDSB briefly and happily responded to a eaU upon 
him— allnding to his connection with several of the gen- 
tlemen, and especially with Gov. Kmo in the IT. 8. Ag. 
Society, and referring to his own efforts in past times, 
for the establishment of such an institation in Maasa- 
ebosetts, as he now oongratvlated oar State upon pos- 
sessing in the Agricultural College. Gov. Kino, after 
several calls then took the floor, and made some elo- 
quent remarks, bearing up<m the position oooapied by 
the State, both Agrtonltarally and Commeroially, and 
calling upon its farmers to maintain their own and its 
standing, by keeping it as it now is, foremost among 
its sister states, and by banding down to their children, 
an inheritance even better than that received from 
their fathers. 

Judge Cbbbtbr then followed— giving more in de- 
tail than had been before presented, the present condi- 
tion of the College, of which, as our readers are aware, 
he is the presiding officer. The building is to be con- 
structed of stone from an excellent quarry on their own 
premises, and every effort Urill be exerted on the part 
of the trustees to do what they do, thoroughly and 
prudently, to attempt no more than they can accom- 
plish, to act within their means, and to go on just as 
fast and no faster than these permit 

Hon. A. B. DiCKiNSOH Ibliowed— adverting with 
much effect to the services rendered to dor Agrionltore 
by our Meohanios, Ulostrating this by a comparison be- 
tween our tools and those of the English,- denying a 
statement that had been made to the effect that our 
farmen did " not onderstaad their business," claiming 
for them far more praise than saperfloial observers gen- 
erally award, and illustrating this point by alluding to 
the large number of men in his own immediate locality 
who went there as boys with nothing bat strength of 
arm and heart, and are now worth their tens and 
twenties and fifUes of thoo s ands, nuuU whoUyandtx- 
ehuwely in their calling asfumun. 

The comparison instituted by M^or D. between Eng- 
lish and American implements, next elicited from Seo- 
retaiy Johnsov a full and very interesting aeoount of 
the-pr^udioes against the latter existing in England 
at the time of the celebrated World's Fair, at which 
he was a delegate, and of the final triumph over them 
accomplished by our pitchforks, our plows, and above 
all, our reaping machines. Col. J. held the undivided 
attention of his audienoe for neariy three-quarters of 
an hour, and was frequently interrupted by laughter 
and applause. 

BleetUi^ of tl&e Ncvr Kxeeutl-re Committee. 
Friday morning the newly chosen Board of officers 
held their firat Executive meeting at the rooms of the 
Society, Mr. Kbllt taking the chair in the necessary 
absence of Jndge McGoun. The Fair was decided to 
be held at Syracuse the 5Ui, 6th, 7Ui, and 8tii days of 
October, and the usual contracts between the Society 
and the looal oommlttee were perfected. The reports 
of experiments handed in tar Premiums, wen referred 
to the SeoreUiy and Treasurer for examination. Oth- 
er oustomaij business of a first meeting in the year 
having been aooomplished, tiie Board acUourned until 
the 18th of March, when the premium list will come 
up for oonsideration, and it is hoped there will be a full 
attendanoe for its revision and final preparation '— 
the 
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Q^a&nX FriBiQliflM of Jlfrioultnre. 

Mb8SB8. Editobs — In locking over the Country 
Gentlemen for the pait year, I find among ita many 
able and infltrnctive oorrespondente few who write from 
the eztensive cotton growing dietricta of the South. 
Am your journal ia in no respect sectional in iti char- 
acter, and the principles of agriculture much the same 
in all climates and places, the cultivators of the soil 
may learn something from the experience and obser- 
yaUons of each other, no matter where they till the 
earth or practice farm economy. With us, land is 
cheap and abundant, and labor both scarce and exceed- 
ingly high. These two facts operate almost irresisti- 
bly to prevent the adoption of any general system of 
husbandry which will save our cheap rirgin soils 
firom speedy impoverishment If they cost firom 150 
to 976 per acre, the owners could not afford to render 
them nearly valueless by a few years' cropping $ and 
the production and saving of manures in a large way 
would be indispensable to successful planting. 

But since the general government has given away 
to soldiers and their heirs, railroad companies, new 
states and territories, so many million acres of its pub- 
lic domain, and reduced the price of rich planting and 
farming land in the market to a mere nominal sum, it 
is far cheaper to purchase the raw materials of cotton, 
com and wheat by the section^ or mile square, than to 
buy them or obtain them in any other way. If Con- 
gress designed to overwhelm the older states, by cre- 
ating a doable drain on their population, wealth, arated 
and depastured fields, it is not easily conceived how 
they could have attained that nnpatriotio object more 
fully, or more injuriously, than has been done. 

To demonstrate the soundness of my views on this 
important sul^oot, I trust that neither you nor my old 
and highly esteemed friend John Johmbtor, will ob- 
ject to my showing that even his good farming haa not 
a basis broad enough to meet all the exigencies of 
American agriculture. He fertilisea his underdrained 
farm by the liberal purchase of oil cake, com, hay and 
other food for his bought sheep and cattle to eat and 
yield rich manure. The sale of these fattened animals 
pays for all they consume, beside their first cost, and 
something over, giving him a clear profit of the precise 
things required by nature to produce, maximum crops 
of wheat on every field that he cultivates. His system 
is plain and simple; but suppose every farmer in the 
State of New- York were to follow his practice 1 Pray, 
tell me where they could all find the tons of oil cake 
or any equivalent, for the equal production of beef, 
mutton and manure 7 Could all the farmers of any 
State, or all in the United States, buy flax seed, cot- 
ton seed, grain, hay or manure, taken most obviously 
£rom the soil, without going abroad for the same 1 
Apply Mr. Johnston's system to an agricultural State 
filled with tobacco or ootton planters, who export their 
staple. Who is to supply their millions of acres of old 
fields with an adequate quantity of eitiier domestic or 
imported manure 1 Clearly, it will utterly fail to 
meet their wants and cironmstances. How to meet 
them and the condition of those large grain farms from 
which so much of breadstuffs is annually taken, is the 
question of all agricultural questions, that Congress 
ought to solve, if its seventy millions dollars import 
duties derived indirectly, but exclusively, from the el- 
ements of fortuity exported f^om American soil, are to 



be regarded as a perpetual fBoome. In pbee ef ta- 
king measares to foster the critical study of the Prin- 
ciples of tillage and husbandry in all parts of the 
Union, the Federal government pursues a policy with 
its .vast public lands that will compel the impoverish- 
ment, ultimately, of the whole oontinent. 

After 35 years' observation in the most fertile part 
of Western New- York, Mr. Johnson informs thepubUo 
in your paper of April 2d, 1857, that 

" 17ic truth, iSf the land is exhauated by over-crap- 
•ping, and it must either have rest or high manuring." 

A more pregnant truth was never uttered. Having 
I trust satisfied the intelligent reader that his system 
is impracticable for the million, and more especially, 
by southern planters, it is easy to understand why the 
latter turn out so much of their badly worn tobacco 
and oottoo lands to rest, and slowly recuperaU by the 
benevolent efforts of nature in that behalf. 

In New-Yoric and New Bngland, where the popula- 
tion is much denser than it is in the planting States, 
you can not well afford to rest three- fourths of your 
arable lands for twenty or thirty years in succession. 
Henoo, the food of agricultural plants has become with 
you a matter of the highest moment. In the Patent 
Office Report for 1849, page 26, 1 remarked : " Fully to 
renovate the eight mijlion acres of partially exhauatad 
lands in the State of New-Yoik, will cost at least an 
average of. twelve dollar s and fifty cents per acre, or 
an aggregate of one hnodfad million dollars. It is not 
an easy task to replace all the bone-earth, potash, sul- 
phur, magnesia, and organised nitrogen in monld, con- 
sumed in a field which has been unwisely cultivated 
fifty or seventy-five years." 

I am well aware that the owners and cultivators of 
American soil are not yet prepared to study the phi- 
losophy of agriculture, nor to instruct iheir representa- 
tives at Washington to pass Mr. Morriirs exoellent bill, 
giving public land to each of the States and Territories 
to endow agricultural and meohanieal schools. Time, 
however, will make them feel as weU as see the folly of 
refusing to cultivate useful knowledge in a nation of 
farmers. Sound principles are indispensable to lasting 
prosperity ; and these are rarely learned, and under- 
stood, without the aid of long and patient study of the 
natural sciences most intimately connected with the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms. Every pro- 
duct of the farm, garden and orchard, is an organised 
substance governed by fixed and unerring laws ; and it 
requires highly cultivated common sense to grasp the 
true meaning of those natural laws which silently work 
the increase and decrease of fruitfnluess in all soils. 
All experience goes to prove that fertility is neithenr 
equally distributed in farming lands, nor a constant 
quantity. In the Transactions of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society fbr 1848, there Ss paper on ** The 
Philosophy of Tills^," in which I endeavored to de- 
velop the laws mainly ooncemed iA regulating the na- 
tural productiveness of the earth. Since that time, I 
have devoted ten yean to the careful investigation of 
agricultural phenomena, and had occasion to know that 
most men have very confused notions in reference to 
the several sources of fertility and causes of infertility 
in the land which they seek to improve. In every 
thing there is a fondness for the marveloos, as in the 
supposed transmutaUott of wheat into obesa, and an 
unwillingness to apply the inductive system of reason- 
ing to facts in agrieultve and stock-husbsadry, that 
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greatly ratard sulietoiitiAl prognaa in oar planting and 
fiurming indnatry. A learoliing review of our onrrent 
agrionltiiral liieratnra would reveal a man of oonira- 
diotiona, erroia, and foiliea, aaything but ereditable to 
oar every day praoiioe, and our profeaaional attain- 
menta. Nothing ia moio needed than aoond oritioiain 
applied equally to oar farm eoonomy, agriooltural 
jonmaliam, and mal acieitoe. So long aa mere pre- 
tenders impoae upon the paUie by preaamiag to teaoh 
n profeaaien which they have never ieanied, the pro- 
feiaioaal atady of agrioultare will have the appearance 
of qaaekoiy to the maasea. The Albany Coltivator 
and Ooontry Qentleman, I am happy to aay, have ever 
taken an elevated atand againat the errora of popular 
ignovanee on the one hand, and the aeUafa, if not 
fVandttlent deaigna of aharpen, on the other. Reaiding 
over 100 milea ficom the office of the Soathem Coltiva- 
tor, I do not aee a« much of yoar paper aa I deaire ; 
and if yon will aend me yoar weekly, yon may regard 
me aa a vegnlar oorreapondent heroaAer. D. Lnn. 
Aiheiu, Gn., Jan. 23, 185a 

m' m 

Poultry Manvre fbr Ooxn. 

Bds. Ckwunnr Sskt. — In yoar paper of April i6th, 
18^7, ia recorded the reaalt of an ezperiment with 
hen manore— how compoated, and in what manner 
applied. The past year I have alao teated the value 
of hen mannio aa applied to the oom emp^ and with 
reaulta the moat aatoniahing ; aubatantaating in my view 
the remark made in a former article, that the value of 
oonoentrated manorea, appfied to the young and fee- 
ble plant, of whatever kind, waanot aufficiently under- 
atood by our farmera. And if thia article ahould in- 
duce any of yoor readera who have been in the habit 
of applying all apeeial f ertilisen in a later stage of the 
plant*8 growth— whether aahea, plaster or hen manure 
— to try at least a few rows of com, the manure for 
which shall be so applied that the young plant in its 
earlitet stages of growth shall receive benefit there- 
from, and notice the reaalt of sudi trial — then I am 
confident that wbat I shall write will not prove a mere 
« waste of printer's ink." 

The past season my cimfield of eleven acres was 
meadow sward, turned over a few days before plant- 
ing, and all manured alike, with common barn-yard 
manure. Soil a rich gravelly loam, that for two yean 
previous had averaged at least two tons of hay to the 
acre. 

I am thus particular for the reason that I would show 
sufficient strength of soil to grow " some com," without 
the aid of any foreign fertUiaen ; and ftiUy equal to the 
average com-fields of the State. Four rows, running 
north and south, through the center of the field, were 
planted at the same time, and under the same oiroum- 
stanoes as the remainder of the field, minus the appli- 
cation to each hill before plantfaig, of a compost of hen 
manure, plaster and ashes. From these four rows I 
harvested Just 6| bushels of sound com ; or a trifle over 
li bushels to the row. Fiom four rows immediately 
a4joinlng, I husked just 12| bushels of sound com, or 
a trifle over 3 bushels to the row--the '*hog com "in 
both instances being nearly equal. I am aware that 
this proves a difference hardly credible ; and yet the 
fads warrant me in saying that I nearty doubled my 
of com by applying merely a table-spoonftil of 
above compost to each hill; for so trifling expense 




and labor, reaping laige reward indeed I Brother fhr- 
meis I ye who are in the habit of applying your spe- 
cial manures either at the firat or second hoeing, try a 
few rows at planting time— a hurrying time it is true 
— and my word for it, yoar com by hoeing time will be 
able to take care of itself; for then hundreds of tiny 
roots will have pierced the decaying mould, supplying 
itself with whatever la requisite for the growth of the 
parent atolk. J. E. S. MapU Grove^ Del. Co., N. Y. 



» Orour Barly Cneninbera wnd Meloaui* 

Mbssks. Editors— You have publiahed in your ez- 
odlent journal aeveral methods for forcing cucumbera 
and melona for early use. I have one which I have 
proved by experience to be a good one, and with 
your permission I will give it for the benefit of 
your readers. My first preparation for planting, 
is the making of a good hot-l)ed, one that will give 
considerable heat and retain it. I usually plant 
about the first of March or a litUe later. I then pro- 
cure empty oyster kegs, saw them in two, bore a 
hole in the center of each head for drainage, which I 
cover with jAeoes of broken pots or other porous mate- 
rial, and then fill with a fine and rich compost, and 
plant my seeds in them. I bury my kegs to their 
rims in the dirt of my hot-bed, when it has become 
suffloienUy warm, and the |Hants make their appear- 
ance in a few days. I am then careful to water as of- 
ten as is neoessrry, and keep my frame at such a tem- 
perature that my plants will grow stocky and look 
healthy, not spindling. When my ground is right for 
transplanting, I make hills two feet in diameter and 
the same in dopth, rich and mellow, and then lift my 
boxes fh>m the bed, cut their hoops, when the staves 
will readily fall apart, leaving a dear ball of earth 
and roots, and the latter whole and undisturbed, which 
I bury in my hills; the plants will grow without check 
if the work is done with care, and early fruit is the 
Toward. I use the gallon and larger sixes of kegs, as 
they allow more room for the roots to grow In, and be- 
fore transplanting I " harden my plants off," and af- 
te.*wards use boxes around them with a pane of glass 
in the top. I claim for this method, over that of plant- 
ing upon inverted tuif, one great advantage, which is 
this : The roots of my plants are never broken or dis- 
turbed, but grow without check ; whereas, upon turf 
the contrary is the case, even with the utmost care. 
The cost is a trifle, as any one can aee, for the kega 
can often be had for the asking, as they are usually 
broken to pieces and burnt at the hotels, Ac. I have 
grown cucumbera and melons by this method with per- 
fect success, and as the plants get the start of tbe bugs, 
I am never troubled by them. For maiket gardeners, 
of course Mr. Howatt's way Is the best, but for ama- 
teur gardeners, this will be found aa good as any where 
plants are to be grown for family use. J. E. H 
Clarli^a MiUs, Oneida Co., N. T 
«ei 
A Reeipe for Making Bnywn Brwnd. 

I will give you my redpe for making brown bread, 
which I have adopted of late and find it very good. 
Take two quarts of com meal, two do. of shorts, one 
tablespoonful of salt, one teacup of molasaea. Stew a 
aquash or a good pumpkin, in water aufficient to wet 
this mass ; pour it on boiling hot. When cool enough, 
add a pint of yeaat and two quarta of wheat 
this wul make four loaves, when light, bake 
hows. Ladt BBiJ>SB. FkataniEU^e^llL 
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Jersey Boll Commodore. 

Calved 1852— imnortod August, 1854, firom the Isl&Dd of Jersey, bj J. A. Taintor, for J. Howard HcHhut, 

Esq., Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 

Second Premlam Boll, under two years, Island of Jersey, 1»4 

First Premlam Imported Ball, under three years, Maryland Btate Show, 18M 

'* over ** " " 1866 

U M .4 u U tt Jg^ 

" *• •• U. a Ag. Soc. Show, Philadelphia, 185« 

In the Premlam Jersey Herd, »* " •* »* 1850 



KaMon's Oil for Woundi, &o. 

Messrs. Tdckbr A Son— I have long been in pos- 
session of a recipe for an oil for the cure of corked 
hoofs and wounds on horses. 
Take 2 ounces of rock salt, 

2 ounces of copperas, 

2 ounees of white vitriol, 

8 ounees of sale molasses. 

I pint of linseed oil, 

1 pint of chamber lye. 
Pulverise and boil the above together fifteen minutes ; 
then add 4 ounces spirits of turpentine and 1 ounce of 
oil of vitriol, and bottle it up, and when cold it is fit 
for use. Shake the bottle before using it. Bathe the 
wound onoe or twice a day, and dry it in with a hot 
shovel. 

I have kept and used this liniment, which is here 
known as " Masson's Oil," for the past ten years to a 

good account A. D. Brown. Lauren* 

>•• 

Lioe on Calves. 

The best resort that I have ever found to rid my 
calves of lice, is very simple, essy nnd only this : take 
a few dry ashes from the stove ; rub them well into 
the hair of the animals, and all those troublesome lit- 
tle creatures will soon beoome harmless snd disappear. 
Calves, or any other animals to which sshes are appli- 
ed, should be kept dry for a few days, j b. 



Cure for the Streiohee in Slieep. 

Cut their throats, and take off their pelts. This Ti 
the only remedy I know of, although there are unv-j 
prescriptions. I do not believe the real stretches can 
be cured. I have one sick now, and I must go aud 
butcher it I have tried tar, tobacco, and oil, (but nol 
all at once,) but no cure. The belly-ache probj^bty 
can be cured. S. Conb. Berkshire Co.^ Mats. 

For the benefit of your subscribers, I would say tbat 
Ebeneser Johnson of this place, cured a valuable Navf 
Ojcfordshire ewe of the "stretches," by administerTng 
the remedy published in the Cultivator of 1656, page ^ 
143. He had lost several sheep with this disease, but 
never knew of one being cured before. Certainly " The 
Cultivator " paid a good interest on its oost in the 
above case, and I am of the opinion that it would pay 
he most of our farmers well to subscribe for it S- W* 
Johnson. Thurmanf N. Y. 



To Renao^e Fresh Imlc Spots. 

A fjumer's " gude wife '' assures me — in addition to 
which I have seen it successfully tried — that fVesh ink 
spots may be removed by the following method, name- 
ly : Covering the part stained with, or submerging It 
under, a little varm mUk — the newer the better — for 
from five to ten minutes ; then rinse and wash with soft 
water. It is a very cheap and simple process, and 
i eaeions withal, c. 
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Sohoolay's Ffttent FraMrvatory. 

In oar reoent notice of the prooeedings of the Fruit 
Grower's Society of Western New-York, ft hrief notice 
WM given of this ingenioiis and edmirable eontiiTanoe, 
and of its power of preserving soft fraite, milk, fresh 
meats, to.^ for a long time. Belieriag that a more de- 
tailed aoooont wonld be interesting to onr readers, J. 
L. AuiBOBB of Baffalo, who has made a full trial, 
has at oar reqaeet famished oa the following partiou- 
lars in relation to it : — 

The main liMtares of the prettfrratoty are the pro- 
dootion of oobttoual earrents of oold dry air, without 
mechanical aid,* by the ase of ice. It is well known 
that to preserve meat or fhiit, a eertain degree of cold 
is desired. Nor is this aUme reqaisite ; the air mast be 
dry and pure, or the moistare woald destroy all. We 
constract adjoining each other two rooms, separated by 
a partition open a ftw inches at top and bottom. These 
rooms are insalated against the ranging temperature 
of the outside air by packings several inches thick on 
all sides of noncondacUng mateilal, such ss charcoal, 
saw-dust, tan-bark, or any dry vegetable matter, 
changing the sixe and peculiar position, shape, Ac, to 
any locality or purpose desired. As an instance of the 
range ef sixe, we have here one house 50 by 100 feet, 
and eight others, down to the small chest on the same 
plan, 3 by 6 feet. The operatloa is thus : The ice- 
room containing ice, — the air in contact with it becomes 
suddenly cooled ; its moisture is condensed ; it becomes 
heavier; and flows under the partition, — pure dry air 
at a temperature a little above that of the ice itself, 
into the preserving room among the articles, forcing 
the lighter and warmer air to the top of the room, 
whence it flows to the ice-room, and is drawn down 
anK>ng the ice, where it in turn deposits its moisture, 
and flows out again, thus producing a self-contained 
and actuated current of cold dry air. When, after a 
time, this air becomes impregnated with the odor of 
the articles in store, ventilators are provided for ex- 
pelling it immediately, and resUring fresh air. 

As instances of preservation, I will state that in 
June last our firm slaughtered 1,600 heavy fat hogs, 
and every month after that the lame number until fall, 
making a toUl of 2,000,000 ISs , and cured it with 
perfeet soooess — as good as in ^id-winter. Peaches, 
BarUet pears, grapes, grsen com, Ac, exhibited at a 
house on the State Fair grounds in this eity last fall, 
which I built nine days before the fair, kept perfectly 
fresh 21 days ; after removing the house, I kept them 
in a chest on this plan, 24 days longer, In eatable oon- 
dltion. 

I have kept milk 20 days in weather that would soar 
it outside in 24 hours, and have raised one- third to one- 
half more oream than can de done by any other natu- 
ral method. The cream separates in from three to five 
hours, or as soon as the milk eods to the proper tem- 
perature. I think that a dairyman would make one- 
third more butter every day in the year with this pre- 
servatory. During winter the milk will not freest in 
it, [on account of the non-conducting walls,] which I 
understand is a decided advantage, as when milk 
freeses, the watery parts oome to the top as welt as 
the cream. From my own experience, I have no hes- 
itation in sayhig that meats, fruits ef any and all kinds, 
vegetables, milk, and all the farm products, will keep 



almost indefinite lengths of time. Grapes, I think, 
would keep nine months in great perfection. Many 
other articles, and facts I might name, but do not de- 
sire to intrude too much on your columns. Concerning 
the cost of the structure, it can be, as any other house, 
expensive or cheap, and varies with the locality. The 
consumption of ice is quite small. A small house will 
hold ice enough paoked in winter to last the whole year. 
J. L. Albergbr. 

In addition to the above statement, Lewis F. Allen, 
Esq., of Black Rock, N. T., writes us as follows :— " I 
have seen the preservatory several tioses during the 
past season, and examined the articles stored in it, 
and confirm all that Mr. Alberg er states in relation to 
them. I believe the adoption of such a preservatory 
by the dairymen, fruit-growers, hotel -keepers, — in fact 
by all who have perishable material, which they wish 
long preserved, will add greatly to their. interests and 
profit by doing so. 

" I saw milk two weeks old in one of these struc- 
tures, which was as sweet as. on the day it was deposit- 
ed there, and covered by a thick crust of the richest 
cream. For butter dairies, the preservatory would be 
of incalculable service. 

" I have not the sligbest pecuniary interest in this 
invention^ and look upon it only as I do upon alKhose 
discoveries which tend to relieve labor of its burthens, 
and work for the great good of the human family. 

"I intend to erect one on my own farm (he coming 
season, believing it to be much more effectual in its 
objects than the oommon, yet very well constructed 
ice-house which I have had in use for many years." 

In addition to this testimony, we may add that after 
an examination by a committee, a gold medal was 
awarded by the Executive Committee of the New-Tork 
State Agricultural Society, a few weeks since, to this 
invention. 

In order to assist our readen in comprehending the 
principle of its operatioo, we annex the fbllowing sec- 
tion of the structure, drawn fVom recollection of the 
model exhibited at the Fruit-Giowers* meeting at Bo- 
chester. 




f'-r± 






The arrows show the currents of air. The partition 
a, separates the ice vault from the fhiit-room. The air 
in contact with the ice, of course descends in conse- 
quence of its density fVom coldness. It must, there- 
fore, flow into the fruit-room through the opening or 
slit under the partition a. The warmer air in the fruit 
room must inevitably flow back through the upper 
opening over the partition a. Thus a constant stream 
of cold air pours into the fruit- room ; and by the use 
of registers to open or dose the openings, the precise 
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degree of temperatnn may be oontroQed with the 
greatest aocaraey. The circulatioiL of air is kept up 
precisely in the same way that hot water oarrents are 
maintained, in warming green-houses and other apart- 
ments. 

When the air'in the fmit-room becomes impure, the 
rentilator 6, is opened a few minutes for its escape, and 
firesh air oomes down ftom the garret immediately 
abore, through the orifices c c, which are also opened 
only at the same time. Fresh air is constantly admit- 
ted into the garret at the ends. 

The walls of the structure are made double and filled 
with saw-dust, as in a common ice-house above ground. 
' •■• ■• 

Fronts of Butter Haldng. 

Messrs. L. Titcker A Son— In the Jan. number of 
the Cultivator, I notice the article of J. T. Curtis of 
Chenango Co., on the profits of butter making, ^o. 
Please give mine from Chautauque County. From 4 
cows, 5, 6, 7, and 6 years old, one native, the other 
three half native and half Hereford, one of my daugh- 
ter has made, from 14th April to first January inst , 

825 ns. batler-470 OM. sold in N. T., at24o. |112.80 

866 IKs. consumed In fltmilv, at 24c, 86.30 

8 pin fittted on milk, wy OOO Iba., at 60., 3a.00 

2 n^fer calves, worth $10 each, 20.00 

1 calf 4 weeks old, vealed, worth 8.00 

1 oalf sold butcher, at fonr weeks, &00 

1260.00 
Cost of keeping cows one month at nay In the 
spring, and 2 months up to 1st January, 12 

weeks each, at 760., fS6.00 

22 weeks at grass, each, 38., 83.00 

Bstlmated charges on batter sent toN. Y. 

whole amount at 2o. Ifi 0) 17.60 

88.60 

Baying nothing about labor, proceeds are,... $173.60 
Now about the oowa It is well that diversity of 
opinions and tastes exist in regard to the different 
breeds of stock. Mine is decidedly favorable to Here- 
fords, espeolally as milkers ; and for fattening, consid- 
ering their compact build, aptness to take on fat, quiet 
dispositions, they are superior. One of the number in 
my list above, 6 years old, calved about the middle of 
April, and grass being abundant during summer, she 
became rather fleshy, and failing to be in calf, dried 
her off 1st Nov., and fed with pumpkins and soft com 
—would now not disgrace the finest beef market, and 
is considered by cattle buyers, dull as times are, worth 
960. My cows are fed no meal ; occasionally they get 
an ear or two of com apiece — ^no pumpkins in fall, as 
they make flesh and diminish milk. Normah Eibbb. 
Wegtfield, Jan, 16, 1868. 

• e • 

Onro for Thnmpi in Swine. 

A correspondent of "The Cotton Planter," says— 
"I have frequently had oases of thumps among my 
hogs. My remedy is to tar the oom which they eat^ 
which I have never known to fail to effect a enre if 
taken in time. My manner of preparing the food is 
simply to have a bucket of tar at my fseding ground, 
tarring each ear of com as I throw it to them. If this 
plan is commenced soon after Christmas, and oontbaed 
one or two months, my ezperienoe is, that few if any 
hogs would have thumps." 

Barlet.— The barley crop In the county of Had- 
dington, Scotland, the last year averaged 38 bushels 
and U pecks per acre. 



Msbsrs. EniTOBa— Can any of your subscribers In- 
form me what will cure a disease among hogs ealled 
cholera 1 It is a disease whidi, so far as I oaa learn, 
cannot be enred, as it attacks in different forms. Some 
are taken with adianhea, and die in a fow days ; soma 
vomit» and others seem to be taken with a cough, final- 
ly to a wheese ; their ears and head torn ared purple, 
swell some, and die If any of you can tell a erne or 
preventive, yon will greatly oblige asabseriberloyoar 
Cultivator. W. E. N. Ntar MaynilU, Ky. 

This disease oontinues to rage with great severity in 
various parts of the country. A snbsoriber in Cum- 
berland county. Pa., writes as that it has swept off 
thousands of hogs in that county, many fanners losing 
40 to 60, and distillers from 100 to 300. No remedy 
tried did any good. 

The U. S. Ag. Society, at its meeting in 1857, ap- 
pomted a oommlttee to report on this disease, of which 
Dr. HiGOUiB of Maryland was chairman, who made hia 
report at the late meeting in Washington. It staiea 
that the disease is evidently a species of pneumonia) 
and the enre, m discovered by Br. Higginsi after ex- 
perimenting on hundreds of cases, is to take equal por- 
tions of carbonate of soda and carbonate of barillai 
mix together, rab them in a mortar, and give a dose of 
10 grains, about a table-spoonful, three timet a day. 
This is said to have been entirely successftiL 

■ ♦ • • 

Manvre Compoata* 

Messrs. Editors— I have a great quantity of soil, 
containing from ten to fifteen per cent of vegetable 
matter, mostly nndecomposed, and black in color. 
Please state in Thb Cultivator, what proportion of 
this soil I shall mix with lime, leached ashes, bone 
dust, Ac, to make an efficient manure for com ; how 
long the mixture should stand, before use, and how 
much should be applied to the acre, and in what man- 
ner 7 L. B. Y. Q11UJI8 Co., N. r. 

We can only give a very general answer, in the ab- 
sence of information on the quantity of day in the soil. 
A compost for com may be made of about one to three 
parts lime, one part leached a*hes, and forty or fifty 
parts of soil and manure, in about equal proportions, 
or else with the soil twice or thrice the quantity of the 
manure. Twenty tons might be applied per acre. A 
few hundred pounds of bone dust would be a good ad-' 
dition to the above quantity of compost The mixture 
should stand, if practicable, several months ; although 
a few weeks at mid-snmmer will do, and be equal to 
more than three times that period in winter. 
■ e * 
A CKeap and €kM>d Pnddiins* 

Mbbsbs. L. Tuckbr k SoM—Permit me once mora 
to give you a recipe for making a good pudding. It is 
at once economical, healthful, nutritions, and delioions ; 
it may be eaten warm or cold. When cold, it is a cap- 
ital snbstitate for Blanc mange. 

Into a na|>py that will oontain about two quarts, 
place apples, paced and cut coarsely, until the dish is 
nearly full ; sprinkle on this six tablespoonfnls of sa- 
go ; &en pour into the dish as much hot water as will 
cover the apples and sago. Let it bake about two 
honrs. If the upper pieces of apples become too brown, 
posh them down, and others will take their ptacea 

This pudding should be eaten in deep plates or sau- 
cers, with cream or milk and sugar. S. B. Spring* 
fitUL, Maes. 
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ComM. 

Will yoa inform mo wUdi uo the most approved 
eoel fomeoei for warming apartments, and tiie amoant 
of coal they eoMome 1 w. d. 

Tliere are gereral approTed ftmiaeet, but we ean 
enlj fpeak ftom experienee in fkTor of Riohardton ft 
BoyaUm'i, of New-York. The part which the ire 
readiea being of eaet-iion, thej are quite durable. 
The one we have experimented npon^e present win- 
ter, haa a fiie-ehamber abont one fodHftdlameter, and 
ten incAiea high ; the whole fVanaoe ia enclosed in a 
oaae of gatraaiaed iron, Ibrminga eylmdef two feet in 
diameter, and ive Ibet higiL Dufng the present mild 
winter it has ooosomed only 21 hmdred ponnds of 
Seraaton eoal per month, or searoely over a ton, and 
it has wanned three tfpartmenis day and night By 
elosing the draft, it easily keeps fire twelve hoan, and 
might, probably, by very slow eombnstion, retain fire 
for twenty-four hoinf. In severe winters, it wonld 
probably eonsnme a ton and a half of eoal per 
month, or even more. The amomt would be modified 
by the eharacter of the boose, and the windinesm of 
the locality. Oar experiment was performed in a well 
bnUt wooden house, with the walls fiUed in with brick, 
and the sitoation quite exposed. The cost of the for- 
naoe was 935 ; register $12 ; and setting np and pipe 
added enough to make it altofSther about 856. It is 
not separated from the rest of the cellar hi which it is 
placed, but as this was formerly too cold, the warmth 
imparted is just sufficient to give the desired tempera- 
ture. In most instances, however, it would be best to 
place it in a separate apartment. 

Wa know of no distinct experiments performed with 
this furnace of other sites, to determine the amount of 
coal required. 

Ab feeding the fire of such a furnace occurs many 
times a day, it should be done in the easiest manner. 
We find the best way is to take a common iron scoop or 
grain shovel, and have the sides or edges bent upwards 
a few inches, by a common blacksmith, so that it may 
just enter the door to the fli« chamber, and also the 
door below, to tlean out the ash-pit. A similar shovel 
thickly perforated with holes, forms a very convenient 
ash-sifter, admitting of use in the ash-pit itselt 

■ • • • ■ 

DimlnlniP SwaAip I«and. 
Mbbsbs. Editors— I have an 8 acre lot of low land, 
which I have bogged and cut an open ditch around the 
outside, and also once in 6 rods through it lengthwise. 
The upper surface is black muck without any grit or 
sand in it, and very light when djj, 8 inches thick ; 
then clear peat 6 or 8 inches thick, consisting of fibrous 
roots, Ac, holding water like a sponge ; then 8 inches 
of peat and a Ught slate colored sand mixed together, 
underlaid by what seems to be a hard-pan, bat when 
loosened vp becomes a quicluand if mixed with water. 
Kow what I want to know is, what to do with the land 
in its present state. It has bean plowed twice about 
6 inches deep, and I have taken off a light crop of 
buckwheat, oats and com, with no manure. Shall I 
plow up the peat below the black muck, and mix with 
the muck ; or is it best to plow it shallow, and lay 
down to grass 1 What is the best manure to buy for 
such land, and can I cultivate it so as to make it pay 1 
Chaffsk. Ellington^ CL 
first thing to do is to nnderdrain it deeply and 




tboioughly— "we quesCioii if drains 6 rods apart will 
aocomplish the desired result ; our correspondent may 
determine this point by observaUon. We can perceive 
no advantage in plowing up the ** peat " into tne muck, 
both being the same thing essentially. If the sand or 
hard-pan could be thrown up to the snrfooe, it would 
no doubt prove beneficial — could not this be done while 
performing a more thorough underdrainage 1 The ex- 
periment may be essily performed on a small scale. 
No manure will be of use while the ground remidns 
soaked with water— when rendered dry enough, we 
would recommend a moderate dressing of lime and 
ashes, if easy to Im obtabed, (say 20 to 50 boshels.per 
aen at a time,) and yard manure. By this time, such 
land would probably produce fine crops of timothy or 
red-top gram, broom com, or Indian com, if the latter 
is an early sort, so as to eseape the frosts to which muck 
lands are so liable. 

^ • • • 
Cnltl-ratlttif Plants ivMle the Deiv ia on. 

Mbssbs. Editors — At least fifteen years ago, I no- 
Uced a plot of cabbages, of whioh the large fiAm heads 
I could not account for from anything apparont in the 
soil. On asking the owner how he made from such a 
soil so fine and uniform a crop) I found his only seorot 
was that "he hoed them while the dew was on." He 
thought that in this way he watered them, but of coarse 
the good resulted moro from the ammonia than^the 
moisturo of the dew. 

I adopted the practice the year following, and with 
the result was so well satisfied, that I have since con- 
tinued and recommended it to others. In my '* Garden- 
ing for the South," published two years since, you will 
find (page 163) "they (the cabbage tribe,) especially 
like to have feh^soil about them, thoroughly worked 
tehiie the dewWtm them. Then will be a veiy groat 
differonoe in the growth of two plots of cabbages, 
troated in other respects alike, one of which shall be 
hoed at sunrise and the other at midday ; the growth of 
the former wilt surprisingly exceed that of the latter." 

A story in point some time since went the rounds of 
the agricultural pressi of which the substance follows : 
A small plot of ground was divided equally between 
the hired lad of a farmer and his son, the proceeds of 
its culturo to be their own. They planted it with 
com, and a bet was made by them as to which should 
make the best crop. At harvest the son came out some 
quarts behind. He could not understand the reason, 
as he had hoed his twice a week until laid by, while he 
had not seen the hired lad cultivate his plot at all, and 
yet the latter had gained the wager. It turned out 
the whiner's crop had been hoed quite as fireqnently, 
but beforo his rival was up in the momhig. Prori- 
(Unee, U MtniByfoUowB the hoe qf the early rieer vUh 
a epeeial and ineretued reward. 

But thero an exceptions. Cultivating while the dew 
is on, manifostly benefits such gross feeders as cabbage 
and com, but then an plants very impatient of being 
disturbed while wet The common garden snap and 
running l>eans am examples ; and if worked while wet^ 
even with dew, the pores of the leaves seem to become 
stopped, and the whole plant is apt to rast and become 
greatly iiOured. Whether the Lima beans and other 
legumes an as impatient of being hoed in the dew, I 
have not ascertained. Experiments should, however, 
be tried the combig season on all hoed ttops. 
WmTB. Athene, Cfa. 
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Blattison's Apple-Seed Washer. 

.We haye oft«n received inquiriea for the best mode 
of washing apple seed from pomaoe, to sow for nursery 
trees. One of the best modes we have met with, is that 
adopted by Jambs M. Mattison of Jacksonville, Tomp- 
kins county, N. Y., which he has recently described to 
OS. He assures us that by this method, tzeo men will 
wash from half a htuhd to a bushel of seed in cm 
hour, without iuconvenience, or without becoming wet 
in the operation. 




Make a box 5 feet wide, 8 or 9 feet long, and 10 in- 
ches deep ; leave the lower end f one inch lower than 
the sides, for the water to flow over. Place this box in 
the bed of a brook or stream, on crossbars or scantling, 
with a dam above to collect the water into a trough, 
carrying the water into the box, and projecting six in- 
ches over it. This trough should be made of boards 12 
inches wide, nailed together, and the stream should be 
large enough to nearly fill it when flowing gently. To 
prevent the water from dashing into the box too furious- 
ly, two boards are fint nailed together as shown in Fig. 
2, one board being 18 inches by 2 feet, and the other 
18 inches by 1 fbot. The longer board is placed on the 
' top of the spout, and the shorter at right angles across 
the lower end of the spout. This serf||to throw the 
water perpendiculaiiy downwards into fne box, and at 
the same time serves to spread it out into a thin sheet. 
By moving this board up or down the spout, the quan- 
tity of water pouring into the box may be easily con- 
trolled. 

One man stands on the board e which extends across 
the box ; and the other carries and deposits the pomaoe 
(well pounded to pieoes,) into the box at d, one or two 
bushels at a time. The man on the box then stirs the 
pomace rapidly with a four-tined fork, and throws out 
the straws. The pomaoe floats over the lower end 
(which is an inch lower than the sides,) and the seeds 
fall to the bottom. A few back strokes from the lower 
end of the box assist in the separation of the remaining 
pomaoe. In washing a <* cheese " that contains a bushel 
of seed, it is usual to wash it two or three times, b^ 
using a scoop-shovel. Afterwards, the last cleaning 
process is given to it by placing the whole in a box, 
and then scratching a four-tined fork through it a few 
times. A Kttle experienoe will enable anyone to judge 
accurately of the proper quantity of water to turn on, 
so as to make rapid work, and not carry the seed over 
the box. 

The pomace, fresh flrom the cheese, should be drawn 
and placed on a board-platform beside the box, and 
then plenty of water thrown upon it, until it is thorough- 
ly soaked. This will render it easily beaten to pieoes 
with a hoe. The pomaoe should never remain in the 
cheese over twenty-four hours, as it soon ferments and 
the seed is spoiled. 
Plants of thtfDielytra speotabUis raised from seeds, 
-) much more prolific of flowers than from cuttings. 



Flat Stone fbr Dninfl. 

Mebsbs. Editobs— Is it possible to successfully nn- 
derdrain exclusively with flat stone, of all shapes and 
thickness, varying froin the sixe of a hand to one foot 
square, one-half to three inches thick ; and what is 
the best and cheapest manner of using in the construc- 
tion? A SuBSCBiBBB. SinclearsvUlfy Chauiauque 
Co., N. Y, 

The kind of ^^e mentbned may be used to great 
advantage in underdraining, by a proper selection ef 
sizes. The slaty rock belonging to the Chemung group, 
which we suppose to be the kind alinded to, answers an 
excellent purpose. 



4^ - 




Fig. 1. Fig. i Fig. a. 

The most common way, and nsually the best, for fill- 
ing stone drains where the stone are nearly round, as 
shown in fig. 1, made by just laying a row of small 
stones on each side of the bottom, leaving an open 
channel between them about three inches wide, and 
then covering this channel with flat stones, and filling 
the ditch with small ones promiscuously thrown in, to 
within about 15 or 18 inches of the surface, so as to be 
below the reach of the plow — and the remainder with 
earth. It is hardly necessary to remark that the up- 
per surface of the stone must be either covered with 
coarse gravel or small flat stone, and then with straw 
or inverted sods, to exclude the earth from the stcnes ; 
and if the soil is nearly free from clay, more care in 
this respect will be needAil,— and perhaps a covering 
of hard-wood slabs will be necessary to keep the earth 
to its place. If the bottom of the drain inclines to 
quick-sand, a layer of flat stones must be first laid on 
the bottom. We mention this oommcn mode of con- 
structing stone drains, in order to show the superiority 
of the flat stones spoken of by our correspondent. 

For the chief objection to the mode just described, is 
the necessity of cutting a ditch nearly a foot wide at 
the bottom, to allow laying the channel. The flat stones, 
on the contrary, obviate the labor of cutting a wide 
ditch ; the channel being constructed by placing three 
flat stones together, as shown in fig. 2. The bottom of 
the ditch is cut with a pointed spade, so as to have an 
angular trough ; flat stones are then selected, all of the 
same width, and fitted into and meeting each other at 
the bottom, and then covered by a third flat stone 
reaching across them. The ditch above this is partly 
filled with irregular fragments of stone, and covered 
as fdready described. 

A still better way, where the earth is hard and the 
quantity of water not large, is shown in fig. 3. The 
ditch is cut with the narrowest kind of spade — a mode 
familiar to English ditchers, and which they execute 
with great expedition. Flat stones, without regard to 
their exact width, are placed against the sides, open at 
the top. Into this opening, one or more thicker flat 
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BtonM are thrnst, m npr«Mnied in the cut, and the 
drain then filled as before mentioned. The adyantage 
of thij mode is in obviating the necessity of eeieoiing 
the stone, as almost any width will answer. 

The two last modes, if well made, will last as long 
as tile-drains ; as the earth cannot ftdl into them from 
the sides, nor rise from the bottom, even if of a quick- 
sand nature ; and in the last described, the stones be- 
ing mostly vertical, admit the free desoenfc of the wa- 
ter from above. 

■ ■■■■.»•• 

Proportional Average of Cropi in Scotland. 

It may gratify a reasonable onriesity in some of oar 
readers, to be informed in regard to the proportion 
which the various field crops raised in Sootland bear to 
one another, or, in other words, what proportion of every 
100 acres in tilkige is occupied by each of the crops 
flommonly cultivated. This information may not, in- 
deed, be of any direct jitUUy, but cannot fail, we think, 
to be highly interesting, espedally to those who have 
the means of comparing the fkcCs with similar statistics 
in their own county or State. The information of this 
description which follows, is derived from the tables of 
Scottish Agriooltoral Statistics, which have been re- 
cently published. The proportion varies in different 
counties, but taking the whole country together, the 
proportion of the (Ufiisrent crops in every 100 acres is 
as follows :~- 



"Wbeat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye and Bere, 

Flax 

Veichea, Tamtp Seed, fcc.,... 

B«an« and Peas, 

Turnips, 

Potatoes, 

Mangold, 

Car rote, Cabbage and Rape,.. 

Bummer Fallow, 

QrHsa and Hay ouder rotaUon, 



It will be seen at a glanee at the above table, that 
oats are cultivated to a much greater extent than any 
other grain ; and that the largo.proportion of the soil 
devoted to grass and turnips, besides the permanent 
pastures which are not included in the above, indicates 
very manifestly that the feeding of stock for dairy and 
other purposes, must be one of the principal branches 
of agricnltural industry in that country. 

The following additional items in regard to the crops 
of Scotland during the past year, may be interesting 
to several readers. 

Of wheat, the whole amount raised was 6,154,986 
bushels ; and the average prodnee about 28 bushels per 
acre. 

Of barley, the whole amount raised was 6,494,534 
bushels ; and the average produce about 32 bushels per 
acre. 

Of oats, the whole amount raised was 32,760,763 
bushels ; and the average produce about 33 bushels per 
acre. 

Of beans and peas, the whole amount raised was 
1,037,760 bushels ; and the average produce about 22 
bushels per aore. 

Of turnips, the whole amount raised was 6,690,109 
and the nverage produce was aboui 14 tons per 
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1866. 


1855. 


1864. 


6.274 


7.428 


5.419 


4.765 


5.578 


4.675 


6.271 


6.870 


26.SB1 


26.912 


26.449 


26.430 


.776 


.564 


.594 


.621 


.043 


.077 


.098 


.189 


.607 


.586 


..517 


.421 


1.206 


1.277 


1.212 


1.243 


13.409 


12 979 


12.781 


12.292 


8.931 


4.218 


4.163 


4.052 


.071 


.100 


.064 


.055 


.144 


.125 


.068 


.074 


.523 


.486 


.637 


.740 
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41.628 


42,777 


42.239 
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100. 


100. 
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Of potatoes, the whole amount raised was 430,468 
tons i and the average produce about 2} tons,— ranging, 
however, in different counties, from 1 ton 8 cwt. to 5 
tons Hi cwt per acre. 

These averages, it will be observed, are considerably 
higher than any averages which have as yet been 
reached, according to Census reports, in this country. 
The larger crops of wheat, Ac, of which Scotlnnd may 
boast over this country, are unqnes'ionably owing prin- 
cipally to a higher and more careful cultivation. An 
advance in oar mode of cultivation, would give us also 
an advance or merease hi our crops. Probably neither 
eountiy has yet come rwy near to On end of all per- 
fection. 

Beed Fotatoee. 

We have hivariably ignored the practice of cutting 
potatoes to plant, supposing that nature put them in 
her favorite form for reproduction, and to nourish the 
young plant ; and that by cutting them we opened the 
vessels for the evaporation ol nutritive qualities, and 
leraened the means of nourishment which young plants 
draw from the seed. 

The experience of the last season has brought us re- 
sults in this matter, which, if continued snooess attends 
it, will prove of some importance. 

Early in May last we turned over a piece of sod, and 
towards the close of the month planted it with whole 
potatoes. When this was planted, having a few bushels 
left, we plowed another piece adjoining the one already 
planted ; this was done in June. The seed potatoes fiuk 
this piece were cut in such small pieces that less than 
one-half the quantity was used than ha the former case. 
The same variely of potatoes were planted on each 
piece, and the same tillage given. Xo manure was 
used except a table-spoonful of plaster in each hill. 

When the potatoes were dug, late in October, full 
one-third of those on the ground where the seed was 
planted whole, were made worthless by the rot Where 
they were cut for planting, the potatoes were of good 
size with scarcely any appearance of rot 

Such are the ways of management and the results ; 
and there we leave the matter, for if we would we can- 
not tell whether the same course will lead to the same 
end in a second trial. Atmospheric and other causes 
which we cannot control, might change the whole re- 
sult One thing, however, if cut potatoes are as good 
for seed, vast quantities that would otherwise be plant- 
ed, may be saved for other purposes each year. A 
careful following out of the experiment is the only true 
way to reach facta available in praotiee. W. Bacon. 
Ridanondf Maaa. 

• • m 

Waah to Frevent Rabbits Girdling Fruit Trees. 

I have used the following with complete success in a 
situation where rabbits are numerous, as a wash that 
they do not appear to relish, and by which the trees are 
not at all injured ; Make a solution of, say half a pound 
of tobacco to three gallons of water. Mix with day, 
a little lime, a Httle f^h oow dung, and an ounce or 
two of glue or paste. Thicken to the consistency of 
thick white-wash, and put on with a brush. I had 
about twenty trees much injured } but they have re- 
covend, and never been touched by rabbits since this 
mixture has been annually applied in IheiUl and 
in the winter. J. w. c. 
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XhqiariM and Aaswen. 

Mdck fob Hsadows.— I write for infomutUon in re- 
gard to applying pond muclE to old meadows. If yon, 
or any of your «abeoriben, will be kind enongh to give 
me some adriee in regard to it ihroagh Uie Ooontxy 
OenUeman I wosld be obliged. T. F. Y. Andooer, 
N. J, [Apply the pond mad or muck late in automn, 
or in winter, aa a top-dressing, and it wili probably in- 
crease tke growth of the grass, more or less, according 
to the wants of the land and the natoro of the mack. 
An inch wiU be a proper depth— lets wUl answer, and 
more may be applied, if it is of a light or porons na- 
tore.] 

STBAw-cnmM.~Are there any straw-catten which 
wUl oat one-fourth to three-eighths of an inch long? 
Those in this ricinity, with roUen, cut about three- 
fourths long. Do you recommend cutting stalks before 
feeding? N. D. R. WUeonnn. [AU the straw-cut- 
ten which are made with knires set on a cylinder or 
roller, and eutting on another roUer of dried hide, 
work very easily, but cut too long. There are many 
eutters with knives set so as to cut as short as is de- 
sired, but we have never seen any that suited us ex- 
actly, although several of them are quite good. It 
wm not pay to run these by hand— they must be driv- 
en by horses. A friend cuts aH his stalks for a lai^ 
herd of cattle, by attaching the cutter to his four-horse 
power, used for his thrashing machine; it cuts with 
great rapidity, le fine as chaif, and in a short time a 
week's supply may be thus pnpejred. The eatUe ect 
#// the stalks, and it is a great saving.] 

Grabs Sked.— In reading the notes on Major Dick- 
iif flow's farming in Steuben County, In your last year's 
volume, I notice that his meadows were seeded with 
Timothy, Bed-top, Kentucky Blue grass, and White 
clover. I wish to seed a few acres in the spring in 
such manner, and I don't know where to get seed ex- 
cept the timothy, nor bow much of each per acre should 
be used, nor the cost thereof If you can give me the 
desired hiformation, you wiU very much oblige J T 
R. LmoxvilU, Su»q, Co., Pa, [The seed can be 
procured at the seed stores in the principal ciUes. WiU 
Major Di<^inson inform our correspondent as to the 
amount of each kind required per acre 7] 
CuTTWe RAiLg.-^What timber would you reject in 

?^S"1"^"* ''^** ^ **»• ^^ ^^^ to cut them 7 
«. D. B, WUcoruin. [We would reject such as has 
been found to split badly or decay soon-or which is 
more valuable for other purposes. Not being very fa- 
miliar with Wiscomrfn woods, we cannot advise p«rtlc. 
ulariy. If cut and split from mid-summer to mid-au- 
tumn, raU timber wUl last much longer, somettmes 
twice as long, as when cut in winter or towards spring. 
Twelve feet is a convenient length for the rails of a 
common worm fence] 

Machikx for CoTTiKa Cork Stalks.— I am request- 
ed in tiie Country GenUeman of 14th, to givesome in- 
formation respecting my cutting machine. It was 
made by Sinclair of BalUmore, Md.-was purchased 
in New-Yoric some ten years ago, but from whom I 
cannot now recollect-^oost, I think, thirty dollan-ig 
dnven by horse power— wttl cut, with a light hone, on 

head of cattle mono hour. There are but two knives, 
thiiteen inches long, three inches wide, festened at the 
««■- ♦- iron rims or heads, about seven inches in di- 




ameter, and bent in such a manner, tliat in rerolving. 
one or the other is constanUy in contact with the stallu. 
cutting them diagonally in inch pieces, j. t, h 

Artisiak WRLLS—In answer to an inquiry on this 
subject I will say. had D. C. M. deserib^ his neigh- 
bors situation, a tnore satisfactory answer could be 
given. All I can say is, dig a common well in any 
place where the surface of the water wiU be higher 
than the parti where he wishes to carry it IftheweU 
w not more than 34 feet deep, dig a trench two or three 
feet deep, from the last named place to the weU ; lay 
a pipe in it ; putting one end to the bottom of the welL 
Start the water by means of a common suction pump 
at the other, which must be the lower end. Regulate 
the discharge according to the supply by means of a 
faucet, for if the supply Is exhausted the pipe wiU ffll 
with air, and the pump be again required. 

If more than the above named depth, then lay Uie 
pipe so that no part wiU be more than that distance 
above the water. (Here I might remarii that lasting 
water can generally be found by carefully selecting a 
place, by digging lets than 25 feet) 

If he concludes to make trial, ke will do weU to con- 
suit the principles of the riphon, which wiU make the 
whole appear plain. B. T. C, Camul, Putnam Co. 
Draining.- Please inform me ae to the best work on 
Draining, and the price, j. p. [Mann's Preotical 
Land Drainer-price 60 cento— by maU, post-paid. 60 
cents.] ^ 

Bone Mills.— Are there any bone mUls in operation 
that grind bones as fine as meal or flour, and where 
can they be seen 7 h. ■. o. [One of the best, (if not 
the very best) bone mills in this country, can be seen at 
Mr. CoDLsoN's establishment in this city. AfUr the 
bones are ground, they are sifted and assorted intodif- 
lerent siies, some being as fine as meal] 

Ancxrs Quihcr Stocks, Strawberry Plants, Ac 
—I wish to inquire where, and at what price I can ob- 
tain a small quantity^of Angers quhice stocks. I with 
to get stocks which, if set out next spring, ^11 be of 
suitable sise for budding next August. Will stocks 
taken from the stools last fall, answer to bud next sea- 
son? 

I also wish to inquire if strawberry plants may be 
safely sent by maU, and what would the postaM be 
upon fifty plants 9 How ought they to be done up In 
order to go safely 7 

Can you mform me where I can obUin sdons of the 
Madison and Sdiuyler's Oage plums? An Old Sub- 
scriber. Worcester. [Angers quince stocks are now 
mostly raised from cuUings in this country. Good 
stocks from stools last autumn, may be budded next 
summer or autumn. The stocks are famished by 
Hwker A Co., of Bochester, and other nurserymen, at 
•15 per 1,000. The plum scions may be obtained of 
0. Beagles ft Son of Schenectady. 

Strawberry plants may be sent by maU with safety, 
if not over a week on the road, by wrapping the roots 
with a very little damp moss, (the expanded leaves be- 
ing taken off^,) in thin oilcloth or "oil-silk," drawing 
it oaraAdly around by means of a thread, from one end 
to the other, and leaving a smaU orifice at the crown 
end. Half a dosen small plants might be thus wtsd- 
ed together.] ^^ 

Draining.— I thank your oorrespoodent, Geo. Al- 
DERSON of Albany, for the much usefU instrnotioD 
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contained in hii letter about nnderdralniog. I wifh 
he had stated whether he lued all tole tile, or part 
hoiBe shoe Ule. Also whether he leayes an air hole at 
the upper end of each drain, hj iUIing up with small 
stones to the top of the ground. I should like to know 
whether that is absolutely necessary or not. i. x. 

BujmxBSfl.— Is there any remedy for blindness in 
a young horse, occasioned by cataract 1 j. p. 

Norton's Mxlqn Apple.— Aabok Norton of Clif- 
ton Mills, Ky., is informed that scions of this apple 
may be procured of any of the Rochester nurserymen, 
(as for instance, H. E. Hooker Jt^ Co.,) by enclosing a 
few postage stamps. 

DiBRABR IR Calybs. — ^I haTO 9 neighbor who has a 
disorder among his calves which I do not understand. 
Their legs swell up to their ankles, and they lose the 
noe of their legs. Their appetite remains good. Their 
legs are eold. After remaining so for a while, they die. 
I out one of their tails ; the blood started freely and 
looked good. If any of your subscribers could tell the 
name of the disease and the cnre| they will do me a 
fkTor. D. P. JeweU, N. Y. 

Babbbrrt Srkd. — Ton express a wish to have the 
Barberry plant tested for hedges. Last year I plant- 
ed seeds enough for about twenty rods of hedge, and 
to my disappointment, not more than one out of twenty 
eame up. I planted them about the first of May, an 
inch deep, and then silted some rotten chip manure, and 
sprinkled it about half an inch thick orer them. If 
you can tell me through your paper of any method 
that will insure the seed to yegetato, you will confer a 
favor, (as I have about a quart of the berries,) on your 
subscriber. Thomas Lawrence. Olena, Ohio. [The 
difficulty was undoubtedly th^r diynes^—trom keep- 
ing so long before planting. If the seeds are well ri- 
pened ; washed from their pulp late in autumn or early 
winter; and then mixed with sand and planted or 
treated as apple seeds, cherry stones, Ac., we have 
never found them difficult to start. If the above is not 
the reason of the failure, It must be from some cause 
of which we are not informed. It may be that the 
seed now on hand are already too dry i but they may 
be immediately mixed with moist sand, exposed till 
spring, and then tried.] 

Eggs.— (r. W. W. Eggs ean be sent by express 
without injury. For those who hare them for sale, see 
advorUsements. 

B^* J. T. P., Bristol, Tenn., is inf«yrmed that the 
subscriber is the writer of the article on the Culture of 
the Onion in your last volume. John H. Vail. C}u9- 
ter. Orange Co^ N. T. 

Pine Sawdust.— I have been in the practice of haul- 
ing into my barn-yard, whenever it gets too mirey, 
sawdust, principally pine and cedar, to make walks 
about through it; and I expected the sawdust would 
be good manure in the spring; but I was somewhat 
startled a few days ago in reading one of your papers, 
which says— "It is true the public have been caution- 
ed against using Piru sawdust." Now is ther^ any- 
thing hurtftil in the article, and if so^ what shall I do 
with ail my manure that has it in 'l I have also kept 
uy hog-pen diy with sawdasi, and was thinUng of 
making arrangements to save all the sawdust that we 
with our up and down and oironlar saws. A New 
Subsceisbr. [Will some of our readers who live In 
regions, please give ns the result of their expe- 




rience 1 In the meantime we may add that Mr. Pern- 
TiCE of Mount Hope, has used hundreds of loads of pine 
sawdust and shavings for bedding his cattle and ab- 
sorbing the liquid manure, without ever having disco- 
vered any injury from their use.] 

How TO Improvr the Stream or Milk.— I notice 
on page 56, present vol. Co. Qent., P. McC. inquires 
how he can make his heifor give a larger stream of 
milk. I have had cows that milked hard and gave a 
small stream of milk, and have remedied it as follows : 
Grasp the teat tightly around before she has been 
milked, leaving the lower end as full of milk as it will 
hold without running out ; take a small sharp penknife 
and run it into the orifice of the teat, say a quarter of 
an inch ; then try and see if she milks any easier ; if 
not, run the blade in say three-eighths or half an inch 
— your own judgment will tell you how much you 
should cut. As a general thing, the blood will not run. 
Should you have oooasion to cut more than one side 
of the teat, you should turn the knife just half around 
and that will give you a flat stream. This may answer 
for your oow ; at any rate, you can try it on one teat 
W, JUJtghany Co., N. T. 

Bi-sviiPHATE OF Limb. — ^Tou will oblige me by in- 
forming me how I ean procure some bi^sulphate of lime, 
mentioned on the 405th page of the Patent Office Re- 
port of 1849, which I think would be of great benefit 
in making sugar from Sorf^um. ■. c. m. 

Reapers. — ^Will some of your subserlben give me 
their experience with the various reapers now in use — 
the cheapest and best used, and whose patent is best 
adapted to an uneven or hilly surfaoe — where to be 
procured, and at what price 1 J. H. O. Bagdad, 
Tenn. 

Stump Machine. — Can yon give me any information 
of a good stump machine, where it can be had, and at 
what price 1 S. M. Foulks. HtnryniUe^ Ky. 

JvHPiNG Ox.— I see an article in the Cultivator, 
Feb., 1856, p. 63, as regards jumping oxen, and what 
is the best preventive. I tliink I can answer the ques- 
tion in a few woids satisfactorily. I have tried the 
plan this faU, and it worked weU— that is, take the ox, 
pot him in a good stable, and make him fast with a 
good rope. Feed him all the com meal he can eat for 
three months, and oany him what water he wants three 
times a day. The first time you let him out of the sta- 
ble, take him to the slaughter-house, and let the butoh- 
er have him for what he will fetoh. By so doing you 
will get rid of the ox, and well paid for your trouble. 
C. 6. G. Brooklyn^ 0. 

Just say to R. N., Randolph, Yi, (hi the Co. Gent., 
Vol. XI, No. 1,) to bleed m the leg. r. j. e. 

Oulturo of the Xiooqft. 

Messes. Editors.— Tou can tell S. L. S., Guilford 
Center, Vt, to scald his locust seed in April, and plant 
in drills thick. Take up the following spring, and cut 
off the tap roots, and plant out in rows 4 or 5 feet 
apart and 1 foot in the row, and cultivate until large 
enough to set out He will find on taking up his trees, 
three or five years afterwards, that they will have roots 
much like the apple tree taken firom the nursery-^all 
small and very numerous ; just the reverse oi what 
they would have been had they stood where the seed 
was planted. Cut all the limbs and part of the 
when set for permanent growth. W. H. 
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Ak Ao. High School in Penhstlvania. — A oor^ 
respondent at Pittsburgh calls oar attention to the fact 
that an establishment of this kind is now in process of 
organization. The Trustees have purchased 200 acres 
adjoining a tract of similar extent donated for the par- 
pose by Qen. Jambs Irvimb, in Center County,— the 
oitisens of which have contributed $40,000» the State 
Agricultural Society $10,000, and the Legislature 
•45,000, for the erection of suitable buildings, laying 
out the grounds, and planting as extensively as practi- 
cable, preparatory to the commencement of a course 
of instruction. " A convenient farm house, a large 
bam, corn-cribs, wagon sheds,' and other necessary 
out-buildings have been completed; an edifice two 
hundred and thirty-three feet in front, and five stories 
high, with wingft at either end, built of limestone, is 
in a state of forwardness, and will be completed during 
the ensuing summer, at a cost of fifty- five thousand 
dollars. The building is adapted to the accommoda> 
tion of at least two professors with their families, and 
three hundred students." 

LETTBns OP Ikquiry.— No better evidence need be 
required of the interest awakened by the communica- 
tions of plain observing practical men, detailing their 
practice, than is fbnnd in the number of letters 
addressed to them asking for farther and more minute 
information on the matters treated of. Our correspond- 
ent, Mr. John Johnston, in a late letter says—" I have 
no doubt but I have answered more than seven hundred 
letters in the last foorteen years, in relation to drain- 
ing, feeding cattle, sheep, Ao." And in sending as the 
following note, Mr. Howatt states that he has received, 
within the past few weeks, about fifty letters of inquiry 
about matters on which he had written in the Country 
Gentleman, all of which, so far as he coald, have been 
answered: 

Those gentleman who have written to me, and have 
not received answem to tiieir letters, on potatoes, oooam- 
bers, Ac., will please write again, and write their names 
and address distinctly, as some of them have neither 
State nor post- town. All inqniries will bo immediately 
answered, when the proper address is given and a 
stamp enclosed to pre-pay answer. Gxbald Howatt. 
Newton^ N. J. 

WiNB MAKfNO NXAR HoMX.— We lean that Mr 
Obo. L. Rundlb of Greeneville, Greene Co., who has 
been for some years engaged in the eider business — 
clarifying it, and converting it into what is called 
" champagne cider," for the New- York market^-^he 
last season added to his establishment a new branch, 
that of wine-making, sad that he pressed over twenty 
tons of elderberries and about five tons of grapes and 
currants, the juice of which was converted into elder- 
berry, grape and currant wine. We presume this Is 
the largest lot of elderberry wine ever made in this 
country. 

Plan of a Small Houbb.— A correspondent at Lit- 
tle Eagle, Ky., sends ns a plan of a small house that 
has some good points, bat also some serious defects — 
among which am, the wardrobe and bed-room are at 
the opposite ends of the building, and nearly the same 
remark applies to the pantry and kitchen. «The chim- 
neys being placed at the farthest extremities of the 
house, would not look well in agotiilc elevation, which 
correspondent desires ns to furnish him. 

Chinbsb Pigs.— J. M. For, Esq., SooU's HUl, N.C. 




wishes to procure a pair of Chinese pigs. We do not 
know who has them for sale. 

Chinbsb Sugar Canb Sbed. — It will be seen by I. 
W. Briogs' Advertisement in this paper, that he pro- 
poses to distribute any quantity of this seed, from half 
an ounce to a pound, on receipt of P. 0. stamps enough 
to prepay the postsge ; and he Is the man to do what 
he promises. 

Tub " Friends' Review," Philadelphia, a periodi- 
cal of high literary ability, gives latoly a handsome 
notice of the Country Gentleman, and says, ** As a 
weekly Agricultural Joamal for the Farm, the Gar- 
den, and the Fireside, uncontaminatod by tales, the 
Country Gentleman, so far as we know, has no compe- 
titor." 

Horse Pitch-Fork.— Robert Hatton of Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, says, " I made a pitoh-fork from the de- 
scription in the Register, p. 338, but found the tines too 
weak, as they broke immediately. Unless the smith 
was very well acquainted with working steel, I would 
say that three-fourths of an inch wss none too large for 
them ; and in common use they might be shorter than 
20 inches— I would prefer 18." 

1^ The United States Ag. Society at the late 
Washington meetiog, resolved to bestow on Col. Wil- 
der a service of plate to the value of $250, as a testi- 
monial of appreciation of his services as President for 
the period of six years. Our columns during this time 
bear constant witness lo the untiring energy, the un- 
failing attention, and the almost uniform success with 
which he has conducted its movements ; and we may 
add, that to few gentlemen at the head of similar as- 
sociations, are memt>ers of the Agricultural press, as a 
body, so much indebted for appreciative and appropri- 
ate courtesies. His kind and hearty greeting to the 
guests of the Society, and his thoughtfulness in meet- 
ing their wante, amidst all the confusion and bustle of 
a Show, have only seemed to grow surer and prompter, 
and for this reason if for no other, his presidency will 
live long and pleasantly in the memories of many 
friends of Agriculture In every state, whose delegates 
he has welcomed. 

Sales op Devonb. — John R. Chapman of Oneida 
Lake, the last week purehased of Capt Joseph Hil- 
ton of New-Scotland, a yearling Devon bull, " Master 
Quartly," out of Ruth by Frank Quartly, both im- 
ported by L. G. Morris, Esq.— a heifer calf, " Flora," 
also out of Ruth, by Empire, who took the first prise at 
the late State Fair at Buffalo, and the yoke of Devon 
oxen apon which Capt. H. received the first prize at 
the Albany Co. Fair in 1856, and the first prise at the 
State Fair in Buffalo. They are all very superior an- 



Ambrican Fruit in England.— We are pleased to 
notice that Messn. Hovey k Co., of Boston, have re- 
ceived a very satisfactory and pleasant acknowledg- 
ment of a contribution made by them to the last Fall 
Show of the London Horticultural Society— in the shape 
of a large silver medal taken for a collection of up- 
wards of 60 varieties of Pears, and prises for specimens 
of Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening Apples. After 
the display was concluded, 70 or 80 of the finest fruits 
remaining in good order were presented by the Hort 
Society to Her Majesty. The medal is described 
" a beautiful specimen of the work ex^uted at the 
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Royal mint It oontaiiu on one side a tgan of Flora, 
BQrroonded with her attendant nymphs, and on the rs- 
rerse the following inscription: "The Horticaltnial 
Society of London, to Messrs. Hovey A Co., for a col- 
lection of pears, Oct. 4, 1857," surronnded with a 
wreath of roses and grapes." 

1^^ At the annual meeting of the New- Jersey State 
Ag. Society, held at Trenton on the 20th Jan., a special 
Diprloma waii awarded to oar correspondent, Gerald 
How ATT, for the best acre of Prince Albert Potatoes, 
an account of which was published in the first no. of 
our present yol. Mr. H. also recelred the first prise 
for the best acre of RuU Bagas, and the second on his 
crop of Potato Oats. 

The Llamas. — Mr. Lohmah writes ns that the re- 
cently imported Llamas are the kind that produce the 
Alpaca wool — that they are shorn twice a year, pro- 
ducing 16 to 20 lbs. at each shearing — that they breed 
eyery nine months, and attain the age of 18 years. 

Root Cutter.— Mr. Campbell informs us that while 
at Red Hook, he saw Willard's no/k outter, figured and 
described in our last vol., p. 333, in operation, and that 
it sliced two bushels in one and a quarter minutes, with 
one hand to feed the roots and another to turn the 
erank. 

Dbting Wood. — It has been found that the most 
thoroughly seasoned wood, at common temperatures, 
•till contains about one-tenth water. 

Frankliit Covrtt, Yt.— This is one of the best 
Dairy Bounties in the United States. Its territory in- 
eludes only 420 square miles, and yet it exported from 
the railroad steUon at St. Albans in the year 1867, 
2,413,328 lbs. butter, and 878,050 lbs. cheese— amount- 
ing, estimatwg the butter at 20 cents, and the cheese 
at 10 cents per lb., to 9570,45060. The St. Albans 
Messenger, from which we learn the amount of ship- 
ments, says : " But for the low price paid for butter 
and cheese in the latter part of the season, a much 
larger amount of produce would have been sent off. 
Very many of our farmers hav» not sold the cheese 
made during the summer, nor the butter made in the 
fall. Some of them have tons of it stowed away, hop- 
ing to realise better prices." 

BxpEHSiVE Fehcino.— Thtt.Mendota Press stated 
that the Illinois Central Railroad have been setting a 
snow fence from Galena to La Salle. The portion of 
the road from Dunleith to the former point does not 
require that protection, owing to the nature of the sur- 
face. The fence has been set for seventy eight miles, 
on an average about ten boards high, and will cost 
when completed in the coming summer, about one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. The posts are of 
oak, very heavy, set three feet >n the ground, and the 
boards are put on with regard to permanency. It is 
believed that the fence will stand for forty years. 

Ooon Rye Crop.— Mr. A. Stbvees, Pittsfield, Mass., 
informs us that he raised the past season, 62 bushels 
rye on two acres. 

Horse Ezribitiohs.— The County Ag. Societies of 
Cayuga and Onondaga, have resolved to separate their 
Horse Exhibitions from the regular County Fain, and 
to have shows in June, when the honemen can have it 
their own way." 

John L. White of Pittsylvania C. H., Va., lately 




purehased in England, the celebrated raoe-^orse " Fly- 
by-Night," (by Flying Dutchman,) which arrived at 
New-York Jan. 17th. 

The Winter ir Erolard. — A correspondent of the 
Cottage Gardener speaks of having dined *' on Christ- 
maa day with a friend whose house is situated close on 
the confines of Dartmoor, (Devonshire,) a bouquet con- 
sisting of the following flowers, all of which were gath- 
ered from the open^arc^,standingon the table : Fuch- 
sias, fine ; Tom Thumbs, Ageratum, Nasturtium, fine, 
Mignonette, Salvias, Periwinkle, Polyanthus, Verbe- 
nas, ^." 

1^ The next Ohio State Fair is to U held at San- 
dusky. 

Barbrrrt por HBnoss.— We mentioned this shrub 
a few weeks sfaice with the hope that a trial might be 
made with it for hedges. In a recent letter from B. 
Ordwat, of Freeport, Illinois, he says : " We sowed 
the Barlverry and Buckthorn seed for a hedge in the 
spring of 1847, and both will now turn stock. We think 
the Barberry superior to the Buckthorn for a hedge." 

Thr Yalxtr of Turnips — A subscriber in New- 
Hampshire writes us as follows : — ** You may tell your 
corrsspondent, J. W. Clarke, in Co. Gent, Dec. 17, 
that we do not think much of his article on the ' Eco- 
nomy of Feeding Roots.' I have raised firom five to 
eight hundred bushels of turnips in a year with my 
com, for years i>ast, and I find that my stock looks as 
well in the spring as my neighbors*, who raise no roots ; 
I find them good also fi>r hogs, and I think they do as 
well on turnips boiled as they do en potatoes." 

Herrpord Cattle. — Extract of a letter from Al- 
len Atrault, Esq., of Geneeeo, dated Feb. 2 — *' I 
like the Herefbrds as well as ever. They mature ear- 
lier, cheaper and better than any other kind I have 
raised. Those I sent to market last fall, were a mix- 
ture. The Herefords were the best in quality, although 
in one or two instances perhaps net quite as valuable." 

A PREMIVM Farm. — Those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the skill and neatness which mark 
all the operations, the buildings and fields of Mr R. J. 
Swan, near Geneva, will be pleased to notice by the list 
published in another column, that the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society has just awarded him a Silver Cap for the best 
farm in the state. Mr. S. is the son of B. L. Swar, 
Esq., a wealthy merehant of New-Tork, and his name 
might be added to the already oonsiderebie list of 
young men, whom the position now occupied by Agri- 
culture as a pursuit, has attracted from city life to the 
labors and enjoyments of tilling the soil, and who have 
in this pursuit achieved a success rarely if ever sur- 
pased by those brought up to it from boyhood. 

Protection op Wbstrrn Nursery Trees.— 0. M. 
CoLMAN of Bloomiogton, 111., says, — " The two past 
winters have been hard on western nurseries—still in 
both we did not lose 600 trees. We regard hUling up 
quite important for trees like ours." Wn. Lakr, nur- 
seryman, of Iowa, remarks, — ** In the winter of 1856 
-7, I had not banked up my one year old trees, so by 
heaving of the ground, over 12,000 fine grafted trees 
were root killed, the tops remaining soudl and green." 

New Evbroreens in Micbioan. — Wn. Adair of 
Detroit, writes—" I have abandoned the cultivation of 
many evergreens that were reputed hardy, but 
with me have proved disastrous failures, and 
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tii«m D«odar eedar, Letwnon do., CfTptomeria, Chill 
pine, English nnd Iriih Yew, Eoropean Silver fir (A. 
peotinata tazffoUa,) and Abies pinsappo. 

17 Those wanting pore-bred Short-Horn cattle, 
are referred to the advertisement of Br. Wbhdbll. It 
will be seen that the pedigrees include stndns of the 
best families of Short-Horns in England. 

Valuk of mot PUBLXCATIOHS. — A subscriber at 
New-Castle, Pa^ says— •< Your pablioations have been 
of great servioe to me. About three years ago I pur- 
chased a small form near the village in which I am en- 
gaged in business, for the purpose of making a more com- 
fortable home lor my family, awaj from the soot and 
coal smoke of our iron manufactories. By the aid of 
the Rural Register and Co. Gent., I have been enabled 
to erect my buildings, lay out and ornament my grounds, 
select my fndt trees, shrubbery, A<^, entirely to my 
satisfaction. I built my pig-bouse on the plan given 
in the Register, and find it to answer admirably." 

C0T8WOLD Skibp.— R. G. CoFnir of Dutchess Co., 
gives his preference to the Cotswold over any other 
breed, when looked upon as a wool-producing and mut- 
ton sheep. He sold in December last, five wethers of 
this breed, 21 months old, at $14 each. The expense 
of rearing them to that age, including pasturage, hay, 
turnips and grain, was 942.13. They produced 40 lbs. 
wool, at 31| ots., amounting to 812.60, making the 
whole income from them 862.60, and leaving a clear 
profit of a fraction over 9Q each. 

Correction,— In the December No. of " The Culti- 
vator," 1857, p. 367, in my *'IUport qf ExperimenU 
wUk Poiaioea," in Axiom 12th, " to renew and itii' 
prove," shouU read, U> get tuu> and improved vari- 
eties qf " the seed," Ac. j as it seems that Prof. S. W. 
Johnson took me to mean regeneratey and very natu- 
rally but erroneously ; which idea I had not the most 
distant thought of conveying. J. C. Clbvelahd. 

Mowx!ra MACHWBg.— Doubtless there are many who, 
like L. R., are anziqus to know what mower took the 
premium at Syracuse. But why do not OEtrmers judge 
these machines for themselves, as they do of plows, Ao. 
When we are about to buy a plow, we pay but little 
attention to prises, but buy the one that does our work 
best. There are several machines that have t«ken first 
prises, that are hard for every day work. It is my 
opinion that R. L. A.llen's machine works the easiest^ 
and will do good work under a greater variety of cir- 
cumstances than any other. P. P. Pxckhaic. Cok-m- 
bia Cross Roads. ^ 

Good Rye Crop.— I noticed in the Co. Gent, a good 
rye crop, raised by Mr. A. Stevens of Massachusetts, 
which induces me to tell what I have done. I raised 
the past season 103} bushels on three acres. This be- 
ing my first experience, I thhik it pretty good. A. J. 
Hull. 

The TTkioh Ao. Societt, at Palmyra, held their 
annual meeting Feb. 3, 1858. Luther Sanford of Pal- 
myra, was elected President ; Omon Archer, Cor. Sec- 
retary, Palmyra; C.J. Ferrin, Rec. Sec»y, Palmyra. 

Steubeh Co. Ag. Society.— The officers elected at 
the annual nTeetfag, held at Bath, January 13th, 1858, 
are as follows ; 




March 




ProBldcnt—LT^Air Balooic 

Vioo Pre^deDtn— Dwilel Gray, T. M. YounglovB, Chaa 

Secretary— Robt M. Lyon. 



Vew-T^rtc gtiite Ac. C*I]e^. 

Meetings of the Trustees of this institution were 
held in this city the 9th, 10th, and 11th insts., at which 
the foUowing members of the Boarxi were present .— 
Gov. Kiwo chairman^ Messrs. Wm. Kelly, Abraham H. 
Post, Henry Wager, Arad Joy, Samuel Cheever, M. 
R. Patrick, B. P. Prentioo, Alex. Thompson, andB. P. 
Johnson. James 0. Sheldon of Geneva, was elected 
Trustee in the place of Rev. Amos Brown resigned, 
and took his seat with the Board. Arad Joy of Ovid, 
was elected Treasurer instead of Joel W. Bacon resign- 
ed. B. P. Johnson was elected Secretary in place of 
Rev. Amos Brown. Hon. Geo. W. PaUerson resigned 
as Trustee, in consequence of ill health preventing his 
attendance, and Hon. Beiuamin N. Huntington of 
Rome, Oneida Co., was elected to fill this vacanjsy, and 
we understand has since signified his acceptance. 

Gov. King informed the Board that since the last 
meeting he had received from the Comptroller #8,000 
of the loan made by the State, and the same had been 
deposited in bank to the credit of the President of the 
College. Samuel Chtever, Alexander Thompson, and 
Henry Wager were appointed a buildhig committee. 

Alex. Thompson was appointed a member on course 
of studies in place of Amos Brown. 

The committee on course of instruction made a par- 
tial report, and the whole subject was then recommit- 
ted to the committee. 

The building committee was instructed to employ 
competent persons to examine the stone quarried on the 
premises of the College. 

The plan for the buildings, as heretofore mentioned 
in our columns, is that submitted by Mr. Hbwes, ar- 
chitect, of this city, and consists of a main building 51 
feet front by 132 deep, having on each side a wing 86 
feet deep, by 60 in length, and at the extremity of 
these wings, transverse wings, each having a front of 
60 feet, and a depth of 128— the whole calculated to 
accommodate 400 or 500 students. In view, however, of 
the present financial condition of the country, and aim- 
ing to keep within the limit of their present means, 
the Board directed the Building Committee to proceed 
to contract for the materials for the center building and 
south snb-building* only, and in pursuance of this de- 
cision the building committee proceeded to close a con- 
tract for all the lumber necessary for the buildings to 
be erected. 

We are pleased to notice that the proceedings of 
the Trustees evince great care not to proceed with the 
erections for the Ag. College, fiirther than their funds 
will warrant. They expect to have the erections above 
designated enclosed and roofed during the coming sea- 
son ; and early in the ensuing year it is hoped to be in 
readiness for 100 pupils. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that they will 
accomplish this, and thus be enabled to present to the 
farmers and mechanics of the stote an opportunity to 
test the value of. the instruction, theoretical and prac- 
tical, whieh will there be given. The gentlemen who 
have its management in charge, are excellently qua- 
lified for their responsible position, and the recent ad- 



♦k! ^?^A^ informed by Mr. Hbwes that thii portion of 
the buildings, eomprlslog the center apd one lateral wing, 
will contain janltor^s rooms, laundry, laboratory, kitchen! 
store rooniB, dining room, President's room.TrofcBBore an^ 
Teachers' rooms, class and recitation rooms, halls 
cases, lecture room, and seventy study rooms, wf 
rooms attached, each for two students. 
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ditiooi to tiM board, no Imb than Mb fonnor oMiiiben, 
deMiredly po Mew Uw entire gonMomo of tbe eomma- 
mtj. The detorminaUon wiUi whieh they have engaged 
hi the work wae well iUastrated by the remark of their 
President, at the meeting Thonday ni^it— that they 
woald " pat a roof wherever they laid % foundation ;" 
in other words, that they would not be tempted into 
expenditures of any kind beyond thehr meaas, and that 
they wonld make no beginning where they ooold not 
«leariy see the aooompUahment of the end before 
them. 

AgxioQltaTal Sociatieg. 

Kbittuckt Statb Ag. SocinTT.—This sooiety held 
its annual meeting Jan. 9, the President, Cd. Brutus 
J. Clay of Bourbon, oallisg the oonTontion to order. 
Aftor the transaetioo of some unimportant business, an 
election lor officers fbr tlie ensuing year was gone into, 
which resulted as follows : 

FresIdent—BRVTua J. Olat of Boarboo. 

Vice Preaidents— A. J. Alexander, tL A. TcNnUnsoo, R 
Rawler. 

Directors— Gibson Mellory, J. 8. Jackson, O. M. Priest, 
J. M. bbarp, Lucius I>eeha, B.Thompson, 9* 8. Bradfbrd, 
C. R Cook, and £. L. Dr»De. 

The following is an abstract of the Treasurer's report : 
Total receipts during the year 1867 fhHn all 

sources, $8,475 76 

Expenses same period, 8,891 96 

lieavlng a balance of, |2,083 80 

SUyer premiums on band, 406 00 

Balance on hand at close of second year,.. $2,488 80 
• Mr. R. W. Scott was elected Corresponding Secretary, 
and Mr. James W. Tato Treasurer. Mr. Scott declined 
the office of Secretary. The Society then postponed 
the election of Secretary until their next meeting, 
whieh is to take place at Frankfort on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, when the place for holding the next Stato Fair 
will be selected. 

Bucks Courtt Aq. Socibtt ahd Mbchahicb' In- 
snruTB. — An adjourned meeting of this Society was 
held at the Newtown Hall, on Thursday, the 2l8t Jan., 
the President, Wm. Static lt, Esq., in the chair. The 
minutes of a former meeting were read and approred. 
The Committee on Rules and By-I<aws made a report, 
whieh being read, considered and somewhat amended, 
were adopted. This completes the organisation of the 
Sooiety under the lato Charter. 

An election for officers was then held, which resulted 
in the unanimous choice of the following gentlemen : — 

President— William Statblt. 

Vice President— Robert Longshore. 

Recording Secretary— John 8. Brown, 

Corresponding Secretary— Rdmund G. Harrison. 

Treasurer— Jacob Sastbnrn. 

Managers— T^ wis I'.uckman, Adrian Con^ell, Jno. Blnck- 
■on, Hecter C. Jarvis, Edward H. Worst ill, Charles W. 
Biles, Captain Joseph Eyre, J. Panl Knlgbt, John Robblns, 
John Bamsley, SUas Carey, J. Watson Case, Moses Bast- 
barn, Jonathan Kul^t, Alfted Blaker. 

The last Wednesday of Septomber of eaeh year, at 
the Soeiety's grounds at Newtown, were ilzed upon as 
the time and place of holding exhibitions of the Society, 
until otherwise ordered. 

We have received the new By-Laws of this Society, 
snd deem them the best adapted for the purpose of any 
which have fallen under our notice. 

Tbb Bainbribqb Aq. Socibtt held its annual meet- 
ing for the election of offiee rs for the ensuing year, on 




the 17th day of Januaiy, ISSa The IbUowiag ofleen 
were eieeted j— 

President— D. A. Carfbhtbb. 

Vice Presidents— Charles Blxby and Ira Bennett 

Sec'y and Treasurer-MulJn Jackson. 

Directors-Noble Buck, Plilllp Northrup, L. C. Pollard 
Ira Hyde, Pliny Klrby and John Banks. 

Rbhssbl^bb Co. Ao. Socistt.— The next Annual Fair 
will be held on the 14th, 16th and leth of Septdwr. The 
following are officers for the ensuing year : ^^^ 

P!re«»J«t-JoB!i H. Will Ann, Troy. 



w J^'« PresWenU-Henry Warren, Ohio. Vail, Hurii 
i 'h^ Starbuck, Troy ; H. W. Kniekerlieke^ 



singhnrgb. 
Treasn 



Ran- 
Lan- 



reasnrer-A. Van Tuyl. Secretary— William Hagen. 
Grbeiix Co. Ae. Socibtt.— Officers for 1868: 
President— Lewis Bbbbxili.. 
Vloe-President— Cyrus Field. 
Treasurer— Addison P. Jones. 
Secretary— Horatio I* Day. 
Directors— Edward Johnson and Luke Boe, IbrS yean. 

♦ • •- 

Ftam Aoooiints and StatiBtiM. 

We can only geMralizt from particulars, and upon 
the truth of the Itonos, statistieal and descriptive, de- 
pends the value of aU deductions and inferences. This 
is particularly applieable to agricultural generalisa- 
tions. They are loo often made up firom guesses— from 
random estimates— and mislead those who rely upon 
them fbr practical fatformation. 

What a mass of valuable partieulart might be rea- 
dily obtained, did faroMfs generally keep an account 
with their crops — of cost and product — of soil, culture 
and circumstance. Few, very few, know how much 
(with any ezaotaess) a erop cf wheat or eom has cost 
them, or the expense attached to rearing animals for 
use and sale. A large daas cannot even toll what 
their cash reoeipts and expenses are for a year, save as 
they remember the diffsreat items ; yet they carry on 
a large business. 

In that business, how ean they proceed understand- 
ingiy 7 How can they toll what branch of farming is 
most profitable 1 How do they know but they are 
losing monoy by that to which they give the greatest 
prominence, and making good profits upon that which 
they consider of very little importance 1 A correct 
account of capital, expenses, and reoeipts with each 
branch of fkrm produets, would settle all these ques- 



Any fhrmer who wishes to determine his stand-pobit 
for the future, should now commence with an inventory 
of lands, stock, grain, implements, Ac. With the open- 
ing of the spring work, a journal of its labors should 
be kept, and these, posted weekly to the dilTerent class- 
es of crops, Ac. to which they beloDg, will show him at 
the end of the year what each crop has cost A little 
care in measuring, weighing, Ac, will show its approx- 
imate value, and then he has in black and white the 
result of his season's work. There he would find the 
material for nuny hours of thoughtful cogitotion while 
maturing plans for the future, and thence he could 
draw stores of facte and particiriani, usef\od to his bro- 
ther farmers, to be disseminated by the public press. 

Another thought. Who would think of carrying on 
any sort of a manufactory without a book-keeper and 
carefully kept accounts? No one, surely. But the 
farm is as much a manufactory as any which can be 
named, and ite operations cannot be conducted •skill 
fully and intelligently unless the same system 
sued. 
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PLATTSBUROH NURSERIES. 

ALAROB fidd excellent stock of HARDY NORTH- 
KRN FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, Vines, 
Bbrube, Hedge PIadU, ttc, fcc 

APPLE TREES— Standard and Dwart 

PEAR TREES-Standard and Dwarf. 

PLUMS, Oberiiee, Carrants, Raapberrlea, Qooeeberrlee 
—all of the beet varieties. 

Aleo the following new choice GRAPES, saperior to all 
ether* f(|MDpeQ cmture, ripening early, viz : Delaware, 
Diana, ^Hpca, Marlon, and Concord— all thrifty vinee 
and at tb^oweat ratee ; aleo the old SUndard lorte. 

A new priced Catalogue will be ieeued in a few daye, 
and will be eent to all pereone applying. 

Also YELLOW LOCUST SEED of the laat eeason'a 
growth, will be forwarded on orders, by Express, without 
charge for packing, at seventy-five cents per pound. 
JOHN W. bailey; Proprietor. 

Feb. 26— w2tnolt» Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

TO FRUIT-GROWBil8>-8PRI\G OP 1858. 

IN ADDITION to our general stock of Fruit Trees, we 
solicit the attention of Planters to the following arti- 
cles In particular, the stock of which is extensive, and of 
the finest descriptions : 

Pkars oh Qui mcb— Dwarfs and Pyramids, 2 to 3 years' 
growth , Trees of bearing size can be supplied of a few 
sorts. 

CuBaaiKS OH Mabalbb— Dwarfs and Pyramids, very 
strong and well formed, all the best sorts in caltivatioc. 

FoKsroR GnAPRS for Vineries— strong, 2 year old plants, 
In pots from eyes— all the popular varieties. 

STRAWBBRiti as— upwards of 40 varieties, including Mc- 
Avoy's Superior, Longworth's Prolific, Hooker^s Seedling, 
Genesee, Jenny Lind, Scott's SeedUnv. Itc ; also, the finest 
French and English varieties, Including TroUope's Victo- 
ria, and Trlomphe de Gand, two superb, hard>', and proli- 
fic varieties. 

Raspbbbribs- Brinkl6's Orange, the hardiest and best 
light colored variety known ; also, Merveille de 4 Salsons, 
and Belle de Fontenay, the two beet autumnal sorts, su- 
perb large fruits and prolific 

All these fruits have been propagated and grown, with 
the most scrupulous regard lor accuracy, and may be re- 
lied upon. Early orders are solicited. 

ELLWANGER Jfe BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 

Feb. 18— w2tmlt Tlochester, N. Y. 

Devon Prize Ball lor Sale* 

THE subscribers offer for sale their Prize Bull " New 
Britain 2d." He received the first prize as ayearllng, 
at the lata fair of the Conn. State Agricultural Sixsiety. 
He will be two yeyrs old next March ; is of good size, and 
is a very perfect animal. 

We aleo would sell '* Charter Oak ;*» he is own brother 
to New Britain 2d, and will be one year old next March. 
WELLS BROTHERS, 
March 1— m3t New-Britain, Conn. 

3POTJIDIiBTrB- 

OUR prices for the above valuable fertilizer, viz :— For 
one barrel, $2 -two Iwrrels, $3.60— three barrei«i, $5— 
four barrels, $fi.W— five barrels. $8— six harrelii, $9.60— for 
seven l>arrclB and over, at the rate of $1.60 per barrel, de- 
livered free of oartaee. Send your orders early to 
GRIFFING BROTHER &. CO., 
Feb. 25— w8tni3t 60 Cortlaudt-st, New- York. 

Agricultural Inipleineiits. 

A CONSIGNMENT of Agricultural Implements from 
an extensive manufactory, is now offered f«)r sale at 
prices 20 per cent below the prlN-ate rates of the Agricul- 
tural Warehouses, consisting of Plows, Corn Shcllers, 
Fanning Mills, Straw and Hay Cutters, Vegetable Cutters, 
Corn MillA, Churns, Coltlvntore, llorso Hoes, Road Scoops, 
Garden Barrows, dec, &o. A Pamphlet giving descrip- 
tlon and prices, wUl be sent free, on applying to the Agent, 
A. LONGPrrT, 
March 1— m2t 34 CliflT Street, New-York. 

A MIDDLE- AQ ED MAN and his Wife, to take the 
charge of a B^arm in the vicinity of New-York, de- 
voted to the usual variety of farm products. They must 
be Americans, of good moral character, indnstrious, and 
well acquaintou with their business. None othera need 

ress "Pabmbr," Box 2137, New- York Post Ofllce. 
11— w2tmlt 




Ornamental Trees and Plants 

ITar Sprins of 1858. 
ZrVERGKEEN, DECIDUOUS, WEEPING, flto. 

ELLWANGER dfe BARRY, Rochester, N. Y, beg to 
Inform Nurserymen, LAudscape Gardners, and PIad* 
ters generally, that their Slock of the following article* is 
large, and will be sold at prices to »uit the times. 

IsT-EVERGREENa 
NokWAT Sprucb, of various sixes from one to six feet high, 

well formed specimens, in quantities from one dozen to 

100,000. 
PiKBS, Austrian, Scoteb, and White or Weymouth, from 

8 to 12 inches— frequently transplanted. 
Arbor Vita, Siberian, 2 to 3 feet ; this Is a beautiful har- 
dy tree. 
Arbor Vitjb, American, 1^ to 4 fl., for hedges, screens, Jbe. 
PixsAPO Sprccb, 12 to 18 Inches high, quite broad and 

stout'-a fine rare traa 
Afrioax or Silvrb Cbdab. 2 to three feet high. This Is 

a noble tree, resembling the Cedar of Lebanon, but har- 
dier and of more rapid growth. 
Japan Cbdar, (Cryptomeria Japonica.) 3 to 4 foot high. In 

pots, not quite hardy at Rochester. 
Chili Pimb, (Auracaria Irabricala,) 12 to 18 Inches, stoat 

and bushy, (in pots.) not quite hardy at Rochester. 

Besides these we can furnish a great number of oibert, 
for which we refer to De.«criptive Catal<^ue No. 2. 

Bar See also adveriisement of California Evergreena. 
2d -DECIDUOUS TREES. 

Sootoh Elm, 8 to 10 feet ^ Huntingdon Elm, 8 to 10 feet ; 
Tulip tree, 8 foet ; Mai^nolia acuminata. 4 to 6 feet ; Pnr> 
ple-lenved Maple. 4 to 5 feel ; Gold striped leaved do., 4 to 
6 feet ; Snowy Mespilus ; Profuse flowering do., grafted, 
4 to 6 feet high— a fine small lawn tree *, Rosemary-leavea 
Willow, 6 feet, grafted— a beautiful feathery tree. 
8d- WEEPING OR DROOPING TRBEa 

We have the pleasure of ofl'erlng a fine stock of iho fol- 
lowing graceful trees so desirable fur lawiis.cemHerii'S.Jbc: 

Weeping European Ash,Wceping Ijentiscus-iesved Ash, 
Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Poplar, Weeping IJn« 
den. Weeping European Birch, Weeping American Wil- 
low, Weeping Kilmarnock Willow, Weeping Cherrj', C«v- 
er blooming,) Weeping Heart Cherry. 

The above will be supplied in quantities to suit purcha- 
sers. Priced Catalogues sent gratis to those who enclose 
one stamp. ELLWANGER fc BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nursorles, 

Feb. 18— w2tm lt Rochester, N. Y. 

i>Biixr^iuAJsr o-TJuAJsro, 

DIRECT from the Peruvian Agency Store Houses, 
Government brand and weiglit, in quantities to salt 
purchasera. Send for a Circular giving prices of feriiUzera, 
and it will be sent free. A. XONGETT, 

March 1— mlt 34 Clifl' Street, New- York. 

FL\U HARDY BORDER PLAKT8. 

PIILOXES-160 of the most beautiful varieties. 
Chrysahtbkmoms— 70 of the finest pompone vtai- 
eties and 26 of the large. We give special attention to 
these— importing annually the best new varieties from 
atA-oad. 

HoLLTHocKS— superb double varieties, of all colors, per- 
fect as Duhllns. 

DiBLYTHA Sprctabi LIS. —This plant proves to be as har- 
dv a« a common Pseony, and is one of the most remarka- 
ble and beautiful of all border plants. Over 10,000 strong 
plants for sale. 

Besides the above, we can supply over 200 other cholee 
perennial border plants, s«>lected with grtat care and dU- 
crimiuation. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, 

Feb.l8— w2tmlt Rochester. N. Y. 

To Amateurs and Gardeners. 

RARE SEED&— I can ftarnish early applicants a limit- 
ed quantity of the following : Sajcrg's Royal Exhibi- 
tion ^enyon's Free Bearer. Inriproved Xron Horse. Walk- 
er's Prize Fighter, Wood's E. Frame, and Cuthil's Black 
Spine Cucnmbera at 25 cents per packet— DanM O'Rourke 
Peas (true) 37i cents per quart— Hair's Df. Black Mam- 
moth, 44 ctB. per quart— Eugenie and Napoleon, each 12| 
cents per pkt.— Wyatt's Red Beet. Atkln's Matchless Cab- 
bage. Wail's Alma Cauliflower, Wait's King of the Cot- 
tage, and Large London Savoy, each at 124 cents per pkt. 

■ar Descriptive Catalc^prues of the choicest collection of 
American, English, French and German FLOWER 
SEEDS, ever oflTered in this country, to applicants enclo- 
sings three-cent stamp. 20 papera of Flower Seeds for fL 
Address, G. F. NEEDHAM, 

Fob. 11— w2tmlt Florist dt Seedsman, Butlalo, N. Y. 
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Draiu Tile Machines for Sale. 

THE long-needed article Is nt last offered fomale cheap. 
I am prepared to forniah Drain Tile Machines, com- 
plete and ready for use. for $160. Two men can make 
3,000 two-inch tile in ten hours. All Machines warranted. 
Address Q£0. ALD&R60N, 

Feb. 25— w4tmll* Albany, N. Y. 

8UP£RPH06PHATE OF LIME, 
BONK DUST, 

COLUMBIAN auArro, 

OR SALE by A. LONOKTT, 

March 1— m3t 84 CUff Street, New- York. 



F 



lto»e8 aiid Dahllaf. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 
Moss RosBS, 

Htbsio Oriiia Robsb. 
And other classes, a large stock of strong planta. 
Dahlias— a superb collection, embracing the finest new 
English and French varietieii. The stock of the above is 
large, ind will be sold at very low rates. 

Descriptive Priced Catalogues forwarded gratis to all 
vrho enclose one stamp. 

EiTlWATS^GFBR ic BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Feb. 18-w2tmlt Rochester. N. Y. 

KARB EVERGREEN TREES 
or Calirornla, dec 

WE HAVE the pleasure of offering a moderate stock 
of the following rare and desirable trees of Call for* 
nia. Oregon, &c. All are Seedlings, grown in pots, and in 
perfect health and vigor. Can bo forwarded any distance 
with the balls unbroken. 
Washinglonla, (Seouoia, Welllngtonia, &c) The famous 

'^'big tree** of California— strong bushy plants from 8 to 

12 Inches—this proves hardy here. 
CuproHsus LawBoniana, 8 to 10 Inches, one of the most ele- 

cant of this genus yet discovered. 
Libocedrus Decurrens, of Torrey, (Thuya gigantea,) six 

inches. 
Thuya Macrocarpa, 8 to 15 Inches. 

'* Artlculat*,10tol2 
Abios Qrandis, 1 year Seedlings, well ripened, and will 

bear carriage. 
Pin us Benthamiana, 2 year Seedlings. 

** ' Lambertiana, 2 " '* 

" Tuberculata, 2 " *« 

" Jeffrcj-l, 2 »* " 

" Monticola, 2 " " 

»* Sablnlana, 2 »• »• « to 8 inches. 

For complete priced lists, we rcfrr to our Catalogue No. 
2, which will l>e sent graUs to all who apply and enclose 
BLLWAKGER & fiiftRY, 



one stamp. 
Feb. 18— w2tmlt 



Mount Ho] 



pe Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 




ALBANY TILE WORKS, 

Comer of Clinton Avenue ^ Knox St, Albany, N. Y. 

THE BubflcribersL being the mo«t extensive manufac- 
turers of Draining Tile in fke United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made In 
this country, hard burned, and over one foot in length. On 
orders for 5,000 or more, a discount will be made. 

R0R8B-8D0B TILB— PIKCKS. 80LB TILB— PIECES. 

2Mnchesri«e,.. |I2 per 1000. 2 inches rise,.. $12 per 1000. 

3 " " .. 15 " 8 " 

4 •* " - 18 " 4 " 

5 " " .. 40 *• 6 " 
« " «' .. 60 " 6 " 
7} " " .. 75 " 8 " 

Orders respectfhlly solicited. Cartage free. 

C. ic W. M'CAMMON. 

Albany, N. Y. 
RICHD H. PEASE. Ajrent, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouw and Seed Store, 
Mar. 1— w3cm8m. 84 State-st., Albi«»y, N. Y. 



18 
40 
60 
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North Devons for Sale. 

WATER LILY.c-ilved spring 186»-8ire Albert (2 >- 
Heifer calf by her side— Sire Trojan by Cornel (162.) 

VENUS, (1104>-calved fall 184&-Slre Cliampion-in 
calf by Hiawatha by ComeU (162.) 

EUGENIA-Calved December, 1867-Dam Waterlllly 
—Sire ComeL 

VICTORINE-Calved spring 1857~Dam Venus (1104) 
—Sire Toledo. 

Bull TROJAN— Calved spring. 1866— Dam Rosa Lee— 
Sire Comet. 

Bull CAYUGA-Calved fall 1856— Dam " Queechy," O. 
Dam Venus (1104)— Sire Rover i363.> 

The above seven head will be sold toobtbkb very low 
for cash, or half cflfth, half approved endorsed paper. 

The pedigrees have been entered for forthcoming vol. of 
Devon Herd Book. Address 



Feb. 25— w2tmlt. 



A. M. TRKDWELU 
251 Pearl St.. New- York. 



To Farmers and Gardenern. 

THE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale 00,000 barrels of 
their 

New and Improved Foudrette, 
Manufkctnred from the nlKht-soil of New- York citv. in 
lots to suit purchasers. This article (ifreally Improved 
within the last three years) has been in the mnrkf t for 10 
years, and still defies competition, as a manure for Corn 
and Garden Vegetables, being chrapbk, more powerful 
than any other, and at the same time fVee from disagreea- 
ble odor. Two barrels ($3 worth.) will manure an aero of 
corn In the hill, will nave two thirds in labor, will canw; it 
to come up quicker, to grow faster, rii>en earlier, and will 
bring a larger crop on poor ground thiin any other fertili- 
xer, and Is also a preventive of the cut-worm ; also it does 
not injure the seed to be put in contact with It. 

The L. M. Co. point to their long-standing reputation, 
and the large capital (|100,000) invested in their business, 
as a guarantee that the article they make shall always bo 
of such quality as to command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered In the city free of charge and other ex- 
pense- 
One barrel. $2 00 

Two barrels, 3.6O 

Five barrels, 8.00 

Six Imrrels, 9.50 

And at the rate of $1.50 per Iwrrol for any quantity over 
six barrels. 

Ki" A Pamphlet containing every information, will be 
sent (rsBB) to any one applying for the same. Our ad- 
dress is THE LODl MANUFACTURING C6., 
Feb. 25-weow6tm3t OtAcc, 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 



OLCOTTS BOOK "SORGHO & IMPHEE." or the 
Chinese and African Sugar Canes : Containing full 
instructions for making sugar, molasses, alcohol, etc., 
etc.. Sent by mall, post-paid. Price $1. 

I IMPHEE SEED. One variety enough to 

Ir«»,™ J^*'*"* ^ sqnaro rods sent l»y mail pre-paid with 
MPHEE the book, for 6 cents more in postage stamps. 
Each additional variety of Impheo six cents. 
Only sent to those who order thf l)ook. 
SEED. Gov. J. H. Hammcyid, of South Carolina, 
who raised the above seed, tcstiflcs under date 
of Nov. 26, 18.^7, that he does not recollect any 
variety of the Imphee which is Inferior to the 
TEN Sorgho, while many varieties have a larger 
stalk, yielded more juice, and market* a hlgh- 
Varibtibs. er degree on the sachnrometer, and in a letter 
to the undersigned, of JaiL 13, 1858, Gov. Ham- 
mond says : " I think these seed well worth 
distributing. They produce a sugar cane at 
BETTER least eoual to the Sorgho in all reVpects, and 
some or them are twice the size. I am Inclln- 
THAN ed to think we shall ultimately find several of 
the varieties, (ripening at different periods) su- 
perceding the Sorgho altogether. 1 plant this 
SORGHO, year 60 acres of the cane— of these four will be 
planted in Sorgho and the remainder in Im- 
phee." 
A supplement to '*The Sorgho and Imphee," containing 
the American experiments of 1867, with J. S. I.ovcrlng's 
statement of his successfnl manufacture of brown and 
white sugar firom the Sorgho, will accompanv the hook. 
Address A. O. MOORE, 

Ag. Book Publlshor, 
Jan. 21— weow4tm2t 140 Fulton-street, New- York. 

FKIJIT BOOKS, 

BY THOMAS. BARRY. DOWNING, and others, for 
sale at the office of tbe Country Gent, and Cultivator 
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P«ar Seedlings. 

INE healthy Pew Seedling*, one year, $8 per 1,000— 
$76 per 10,000. 
Ditto, two yean, $16 per 1,000— $140 per $10.00a 
Norway Spruce, Scotch Larch and Fir, Apple, Manard, 
Plana, Anders Qoince, Mahaleb, Paradise and Donealn 
etocka of the best quality. Catalogues to any addreaa. 
Carriage paid to Boston or New-York. 
New-England Pear Seed, $6 per quart. 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Kms. 
Jan. 28— wJfcmSm 

CRANBERRY PLANTS, 

npHE BSLL rviety is best adapted for general ooltivA- 
X tlon. Circnlari will be forwarded to anplleants. 

NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY— ^^uiue planto 
at $2 per Dozen— $10 per loa 

HOP TREE— For ornament and use ; it is superior to 
the common Hop. 

RASPBERRIES— BrinoUe's Omnffe, $1.25 per Doeen ; 
Bsffley't Everbearinc, $1 per Dozen ; I7ew Red Antwerp 
and other choice varieties, 00 cents per Dosen— $4 per lOa 

GRAPES— Isabella and Catawba, one year rooted, $10— 
twoyears, $18 per 100. 

With a full assortment of Fruit, Ornamental and Erer- 
green Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, fto. 

For Aill particulars see Catalogue, which will be for- 
warded to appIioaaCs. F. TROWBRIDGE. 

Jan. 14— w4tm2t New-Haven, Conn. 

Short^Sorns for Sale. 

THE aubacrlber has for sale at hla farm, about four mllea 
Boulh of Albany, the following valuable animals :— 

BULLS. 

LORD DUCIE a3181)-Roan— bred in England by Mr. 
R. Bell, nephew of the late Thoa. Bates— Imported hy me 
In 1658-calved May 6th, 1852-got by Mr. Bates* Duke 
bull, 6th Dulre of York (10168), who la full brother to 4th 
Duke of York, aire of Mr. Thome's 2d Grand Duke. Dam, 
Briar, by the famous 2d Duke of Oxford (0046), who la 
alao gr. aire on the dam^a aide, of the Duke of Gloster— gr> 
Beauty by 2d Cleveland loA (3408X who waa the aire 



dam 



of the celebrated Grand Duke (10284)— g. ff- d. by 2d Earl 
of Darlington (1046)— g. g. g. d. by the Duke of Cleveland. 
(1067), fcc. 4t& See E H. B., (131811 vol. x. 

Lord Ducle ia in flue order, and bavinff In hia aervlce 
been confined exclusively to my limited herd, la as valuable 
and will continue to be as serviceable as If he were a three- 
year.old. I am only Induced to part with him because I 
nave breeding fumales of hla get, and a recently Imported 
bull, Duke of Portland' to succeed him. I reserve to my- 
self the use of him to three of my cows the coming season. 
Price $600. 

DUKE OF LANCASHIRB-Roan, calved July 27th, 
1867— got by Imported Batea bull. Lord Ducle 08181). out 
of Imported Lady Liverpool by Mr. Bates* 3d Duke of 

York (10160) •Lilly by the fkmous 2d Duke of Oxford 

(9066)-: — Harmless by Cleveland Lad (3407) Hawkeye 

by Red Rose Bull (2408)-^Hart.t)y Rex (1876) ;-^wned 
by Mr. Bates, and selected by him from the celebrated milk- 
ing tribe of Short-Horns owned by Mr. Richardson of 
Hart Durham. Price $800. 

NORFOLK-Rod and white, calved May 17th. 1867- 

S>t by Imported Lord Ducle 03181)— out of Duchess of 
xeter by imported Princes bull, Duke of Exeter (10162) 

Isabella by Monterey, 720 A H. B. Lady by May 

Duke, 102 A. H. B,— Ac, Sco. See Am. Herd Book, vol 2. 
Price $20a 

HEIFERS. 

DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND-Red and white-got 
In England by Gen. Cnnrobert (12026), (who la aoon of 4th 
Duke of York out of a cow got by (irand Duke (10284),) 
imported In her dam In 1866. and calved Jan. 24th, 1867 
—dam Agnes by Mr. Bat«a' Earl Derby (10177)— who la 
half-brother to Grand Duke (10284>-gr. dam Ariel by 2d 
Cleveland Lad (3649), the aire of Grand Duke (10284)— gr. 
gr. dam Arabella by 4th Duke of Northumberland (8646) 

AnnabcUa by the Duke of Cleveland (1987) Aoomb 

by the celebrated Belvedere (1706)— 4fec., 4bC. See E 

~ RTLAl 



BEH.R, 
DUCtlfiSS OF PORTLAND— Roan, calved July Slat, 



1867— got by Imported Bates bull Lord Ducle (18in) out 
of Imported Alice Maud by the celebrated Grand Duke 

(10284) Cloely by Mr. Bates* famous Duke of North- 

nmberiand (1940) Cragsa by aaon of 2d Hubback (2682) 

Cra^ira bred by Mr. Batea and deacended from the 

celebrated herd of Mr. Maynard,— 4ec., dec. Price i860. 
Address Da. HERMAIT WENDELL. 

Hazelwood, Febi 11— wfcmtf Albany, N. V. 



Syracnte If wnerles. 

OUR Stock for the Spring Trade, will oonslat of all tha 
LARGER AND MTNOR FRUITS : 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, in great variety, Indlnding 
manv of the native Forest Trees. 

TJae Hardy EVERGREENS, Norway and American 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, HemloclL Balsam Fir, and Arbor 
"NMta^ ranging fi-om 8 to foot high. 

ROSEC SHRUBS. DAHLIAS, PiEONIEB, PHLOX- 
ES, SPIRiBAS, HONBT-flOCKLKS, of rare beauty and 
In great abundance. 

HEDGE PLANTS of Bndkthom, Privet, Osage Or- 
ange, and Honey Loeust, at very low prices. 

ASPARAGUS and RHUBARB, best kinds and strong 

"of RASPBERRIES. GOOSEBERRIES and CUR- 
RANTS, our assortment is especially large and attractive, 
and embraces all the old and n«ir aorta of worth and re- 
pute. 

GRAPES : BtroDff PlanU of the Rebecca for $8, and 
Delaware for |2 eaeh ; Oonoord and Diana for $1 each, or 
$9 per dozen ; Catawba, Isabella and Clinton, 1 and 2 yra. 
old, low by the dosen or hundred ; and Foreign Grapea, in 
pots, in great variety. 

Lawton (or New-Roohelle) BLAOKBERl^Y'i strong 
plants, $2 per dozen. 

CHERRY STOCKS, dfanard,) $8^ per 1,000. 

PLUM STOCKS, (WUd, or Canada,) |8per l,00a 

■Sf" Nurserymen will find these very superior. 

For deacrlptlons and prices of our articles, generally, wo 
beg leave to refer to toe new edition of our Catalogues, 
viz: 

Na 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all oar productions. 

Na 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

Na & A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses. «tc. 

No. 4. A Descriptive Oatalogna of Dahlias, Green 
House and Bedding Plants, 4te. 

No. 6. A Wholesale Oatidogue far Nurseiymen and 
Dealeni. i 

Forwarded on reoelpt of » stamp for each. 

THORP, SMITH fc HANCHETT. 

Feb. 4— weow6tm2t Syracuse, N. T. 

A, O, MOORE, 
A*. Book Publisher, 140 Falton-alrvel, Bfew*Yorlu 

NEW WORK8 JU8T PUBLISHED.! 

WARDERS HEDGE MANUAL : 

A complete treatise on Hedges, Evergreona, and all 
plants suitable for American Hedging, especially the Ma* 
dura or Oaage Orange— the only auccesaful ayatem of pro- 
nlng^manlpulatlon and management— -fnlly illuatrated 
with cuu or implemenU and processes, to which is added 
*% treatise on 

EVERGREENS^thelr dlflbrent varieties, their prowls 
gatlon, transplanting and culture Id the United States. By 
Jna A. Warder, M. D.. Editor of Western Hort Review, 
and President of the Cincinnati Hort Society. One Vol. 
12 mo.— Price One Dollar. 
FIELD'S PEAR CULTURE : 

A Treatlae on the Propaoatlon and Cultivation of the 
Pear In America— a fViU eatalogne and deacriptlon of the 
different varieties— their adaptation to Dwarn and Stan- 
dards— tba best modes of pruning, with directions for ri- 
penlne and preserving the ftrult, numerous engravings, 
oarefolly prepared, exhibit both the erroneous and correct 
methods of treatment. By Thoa. W. Field. One VoL 12 
ma— Price 76 Cents. 
FISH CULTURE 

A Treatise on the Artiflelal Propagation of FliOi, with 
the deacriptlon and habits of the kinds most auifable for 
pisclculti.ro, alao the moat ajooeaslhl modes of A.ngllng 
for the fi»hea therein deacribed. By Theodatua Garllok, 
M. D., Vice Pres. of Cleveland Academy of Nat Science. 
1 VoL 8 Va, Price one Dollar. 
FLINT ON GRASBSa 

A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage plants, with 
more than One Hundred Ulustrations of grasses and Im. 
plements. The editor of the American Agriculturist 
says : "Thla la the beat treatlae of the kind we have seen 
on this Important subject We advise our readers to get 
this book and study it thoroughly, as we are now doing." 
Bv Charies L. Flint A. M., Sec. of the Mass. Sute Board 
of Agriculture. 1 Vol. 8 VO., Price $1.26. 

All the above works will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Address, 

A. O. MOORE, 
, _ Agricultural Book l*ublisher, 

Jan. 28— weow4tm2t 140 Fulton St, New- York. 
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Thorbani*9 IlescriptiTe Catalovae 

OF GARDEN, Field and Flower Seeds for 1868, noiw 
ready. Copiea will be mailed, free of charge, to ap- 
plicaota. WM. TH0R6URN; Seedsman, 4bo., 

Feb. Il^w4tmlt 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

S XX £ P P Jk.3Ei r>'s 

FORT^ABl^lWa d* COMMISSIOtT, 

HorUcaltnraly nwunery and Seed 

AQENOY, 
159 Front 8trMt» ITov^Tork. 
riTHB •nbeoriber would retpeetfttlly inform the Horti* 
X ealturista, Nursery and Seedsmen of the United 
Stat«», Canada and Europe, that the business heretofore 
conducted by his fkther, tus lati Oio. O. Bhippard. de- 
ceased, will be continued as usual, and the best attention 
paid to all their foreign and domestic interests. 
FOB SALS, 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed,— new crop— prime and cheap. 
Mahaleb Cherry Seed— prime. 
Quince and Pear Stocks, Jfcc 

oolloiting a continuance of the liberal patronage so long 
bestowed, very rospectfblly, 

WM. P. SHEPPARD, 
Jan. 28— w*m2t 159 Front Street, New- York. 

Seed* !— Seeds !— Seeds ! 

THORBTIRN'S NEW DESCRIPnyB CATAIiWUB 
Of VegeUble, Field and Tnit Seeds Ibr 1868, 

WITH DIRSCTIOHS FOX OULTITATIXO TSOKTABLBS, 

Is now ready, and will be sent to applicants enclosing a 
Three Cent Msmp. 

THS subscribers offer of tKs growth of 1867, and of the 
very finest qualities, theif nsml extensive assortment 
of SEBdB, comprising many notbltibs, and every tested 
desirable variety known in the several departments of 

Vegetable, Field, Flower, TMe and Frvit Beedi. 

They would particularly call the attention of oultlvaton 
and amateurs to the following 

CHOICE PEASp 

Extra Early Daniel ORourke— the earliest known. 
*• ** Sangster's No. 1— a great favorite. 

** ** Tom Thumb— very line, growing but eight 

inches high. 

Early SebastoppI— new and good. 

Champion of England— one of the very best. 

Dwarf and Tall Sugar— edible pods. 

Hail's Dwarf Mammoth— superb. 

Harrlson^B Olory and Perfection — ^newand very prodno- 
Uve. 

Napoleon and Bngenle— both new and early, wrinkled. 

Eppe* Monarch— Epps' Lord Raglan^ both new and su- 
perb. 

Carter's Ylctoria— fine wrinkled. 

British Queen— one of the best latei 
With thirty other standard sorts, for which see Catalogue. 

Alao— Early Paris, Nonparefl and Lenormands Cauli- 
flower. Early WakefleldOiduart and Wlnningstadt 
Cabbaoo. 

Early and Giant White and Red Solid Celery, 

Prlae Cucumbers— for flramesi 

Early Tomatoes. 

Sweet Spanish and BuU-nose Pepper. 

Early Curled Lettuce. 

Early Curled Parsley. 

Extra Early Turnip Beet 

Barlv White Vienna KohlfllbL 

Winter Cherry or Strawlwny Tomato. 

Apple and Pear Seeds. 

Havana Tobacco Seed. 

Dioscorea Batatas or Chinew Potato ; with (housaiids 
of other Seeds of the soma tnperlor qualities as have 
heretofore afforded such universaTsatisfaction, and which 
can be recommended with the fUlest confidence as unsur* 
passed for genuineness. 

AFRICAN IMPHEE-genntna, as raised by Mr. L. 
Wray— $1 per pound. 

BOBQHUM or Cbibbsb Sugar Cahb— 2» cenU per lb. 

FLOWER 8EED8. 

The collection this season is unusually large and choice, 
embracing many novelties. 
Orders by mall will have immedlRtp sttentlon. 

J. M. TUORBURN 4fc CO, 
Jan, 21— w&mSm 16 John-street, New-Yor'k. 



lfoir*s yonr Tlaiet 

A Ohaaoe Ibr Uie People and tlie Fren. 

THE " Rural Empire Club " has a supply of the Ciiibbsb 
SooAR Cakb Sbbd, both Imported and perfectly ina> 
tured Domestic, for distribution among its members '*and 
the rest of mankind," on the following terms :— By Ex. 
press, securely sacked and delivered to Express Co., 4 lbs, 
for $1 ; 10 lbs. for $2 ; 40 lbs. for $6. By mail, post-paid; 
samples 3 cents ; ^ lb packages, 26 cents. ; j Jb do., 50 cents , 
pound da, $1, to any P. O. in the U. S. under a,00O rallcs- 
and the same will be sent anywhere on receipt of the rel 
quisite {KMtage. The supply In the hands of the Rnra- 
Empire Clob, and at their command, is ample. The re- 
mittance for packages by mail Is designed for the prepay- 
ment of postage— tne seed a gratuity. 

Postage Stamps taken for the fractions of a Dollar, or 
stamps returned In change. Address 

I. W. BRIGGS, 
West Mocedon, N. Y. 

■^ Publishers of newspapers are at liberty to InMTt 
the above notice for the benefit of their {>atrous and read- 
ers. In addition to the thanks they will receive from their 
nitrons, I will send to each Publisher who desires It, one 
lb of the seed by mall, prepaid, or 5 lbs. by Express or R. 
R, deUvered to N. Y. Central R. R Co. 1 W. R 

Feb. 18— wfcmtf 

NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY! 

FremiimiB in Gold ! Preminmi in Booki! ! 

Premium Sngrnvingi ! ! ! 

The United States Journal, 

A PloCoilal Monthly, oomUnlng the fealnrca of a 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE. 

THIS popular monthly is now in its ninth year, and is 
one of the largest papers in the world, each number 
containing sixty-four spacious columns, nearly eight hun- 
dred during the year, and embracing as much Interesting 
matter ss the ordinary three-dollar magazines. 

It Is ably edited, profusely Illustrated, and is printed on 
beautiftilly calendered paper, each number forming of it- 
self a splendid mammoth Pictorial. Its price is but FirxT 
Cbmts a year, and Postage Six Cents a year. 

THE GREAT PREMirM OFFER I 

First, To any person sending us one sulMcriptlon (60 
cents) we will present a superb GOLD RING or a Gent's 
elegant GOLD-PLATED BREASTPIN, set with etone 
or imlUtlon pearl— either of which retails at seversl limes 
the amount of subscription, or a choice of the 60-cent 
books In our catalogue of five hundred volumes. 

Sbcomo, To any person sending us two subscriptions 
($1) we will present either a splendid Dollar Book of his 
own selection tram a catalogue of several hundred of the 
most popular works of the day, or his choice of twelve 
magnincent Steel Plate Enffn(\'lugB, among which are 
" The Signing of the Death Warrant of Lady Jane Grey," 
"The Capture of Msjor Andre," &c, or. If he prefers, an 
elegant set of gold studs, oi gold sleeve-buttons, or a su- 
perb gold bresst-pin for lady or gentleman, set with gold, 
stone, or some other golden gift of equal value of his own 
selection firom our schedules. 

Larger Clubs secure premiums equally liberal In pro- 

g>rtion. Do you want a Splbndid Libbary, a set of karb 
KGRA VINOS, a Gold Watch, Gold Chain, Gold Lockbt, 
Gold Pbbcil. or any other rich jBWBLRV.you can easily 
secure it by forming a club for this Journal. lis estab- 
lished reputation and marvelous cheapness will enable you 
to form a large club with little efibrt 

Reader, send one or two subscriptions at once, and thus 
secure some specimens of the paper *and premiums, and 
be the first in the field to form a club. Should you select 
a golden premium, send 3 cents extra td prepay postage, 
and you will receive it by return of mail. 

A specimen copy of the Journal, containing fiill particu- 
lars of our progrsmme of premiums, will oe furnished 
gratuitously if desired, and those who would like to satisfy 
themselves that the above offers will bo faithfully carried 
out, can do so by sending for a specimen. 

GETTIN^jl RICH. 

We Invite every lady or gentleman desiring a pleasant 
money-making occupation, to apply for an agency of the 
above Journal, and the American Portrait Gallery, the 
most superb subscription-book ever Issued In this country. 
We will refer them to some of our agents now in the field, 
whose profits in the business during the year 1857, have 
amounted to over Fivb Thocsand Dollars. An agent 
wanted in every county not already taken. 

J. M. EMERSON ^ CO. 

Feb. 11— wltmlt 871 Broad^^y, New- 
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Fruit Tre^ii for Sprluff Plautiuff. 

THOMAS dt HEKSNDEEN, of Macedon, Wayne Co., 
N. Y.. offer for sale a lai^e stock of Fruit Trees, of 
fine growth, of sorts carefully selected from thrir bbar- 
IMO Orchards or brvkral hdmdrid kiitds. and embracing 
the most valuable and desirable varieties, propagated with 
great care so as to insure complete accuracy. Catalogues 
sent on the enclosure of a stamp ; and careful selections 
suitable for orchanle and gardens, made by the proprietors 
when desired by puronasers. The safest and most secure 
packing given to all trees sent by railway. M.4-w4tmlt 

Three Vola 8 vo.— Price $16. 
Tlie AmerioaLii 81iort-Honi Herd Book, 

FBt lewis F. ALLEN. 
OR SALE at the office of the Country Gentleman and 
Oultlvatpr. The vols, will be sold separate-the first 
vol. at $3, and vol«, 2 and 3 at $6 each. Every Short-Horn 
Breeder should have this work. 



Prizes to Agents, Tenns,&c. 

In order to remunento oar friends in some measure 
for the aesisteaoe we receive from them— end as the 
prices of all oar works afe placed so low as to reader 
any Idrther redaction in tbo shape of oommissioos, ab- 
solutely imposMible, we bare for some years past offer- 
ed a namber of prises for competition to those engaged 
daring the winter moatlis in extending the circulation 
of our workSb The awards of the premiums decided 
January first hare already been published, and we now 
present the foOowiDg list to be decided AprU 10 : 
L For the largest amomit of cash subscriptions to our 
Jonmals, at the lowest Clab Rates, received at this 
office Apkl Tbhtb. or previously, we will pay, 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
2. Tot the TWO next largest amounts, each, 

^^^ TWENTY DOLLARS.. 

8. For the THREE next largest amounts, each, 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 
4. For the FOUR next m^sst amounts, each, 

TEN DOLLARa 
6. For the FIVE next largest amounts, each, 
^^ FIVE DOLLARa 

IT" And thai those who did not begin canvassing 
early enough for the Januaiy prises, or who took one 
of the two lowest offered, (either $10 or 95) may hare 
some inducement to eompete more vigorously for the 
April list — should the tbet of the above preminms be 
taken by any one who ^ January received neither a 
first, second or third prise, we will midce itTniRTr-FirB 
instead of Ttoenly-^/fM Dollars ; and should either see- 
ond or third prise be tAen under similar cireumstan- 
ess, we will ioerease them eaeh $5, (making them re- 
spectively $26 and $20.) 

Terms to CLUBg ahd Siitolt.— The following ars 
our lowest terms— on whSeh the Agent should charge 
a sufficient advance to remunerate him for his.trouble: 

The CocwTRT Gbhtlbmav, one year. To Clubs,.... $!.«) 

Sioffle Copy,. 2.00 

da with the AaxuALRsoiSTRB, To Clubs,. 1.6S 

Single Copy,. Z25 

Ths Cvltivatob, one year, To Clubs. 38 

Single Copy, 60 

da with the An. Rxoistik, To Clubs, . . . . 53 

Single Copy,. 76 

The III. Ajtxcal RaeiSTaa, post-paid, per Dozen, .. 100 

Single Copy, 26 

The commissions thus nibrded, are exceeded by no 
contemporary, and in view of the value and typogra- 
phical execution of the works, rank them among the 
cheapest ever offered to the public. 

1^* Canada subsoribete we are obliged also to 
charge with American postage on the CvLTirATOR at 
the rate of 6 cents a copy, (60 cents on a club of ten ) 

RoRAL Affairs.— this volume is perhaps the most 
oomplete and beautiful woikever issued of its kind. It 
contains 336 pages and 440 Eogravirgs, and retails for 
f 1 post-paid. In order to place it in the hands of as 
large a number as posiUila, acents are desired in all 
parts of the country, w hu f Itfi p d it meet with a ready 



One LargeU ma Vol— Price $1.60. 
Downing'* Fruit and Fmit Trees, 

JUST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this office-eent by 
mail postpaid, at fl.76. 



Berkshire Figs for Sale! 

'ymLRRANTBD of piMbreed. and at a low Bgnre 



Jane 11— w^kmtf 



J. PKTTEB. 
Lakevill, eConn. 
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Published bt Luthbb Titokbb k Son, 

BDITOES All» PKOPKIKTOBt. 

Amooiats Bd^ J. J. THOMAS; Ubio« BruxM, N. T. 
PRICB FIPrfcENTO A TEAR. 

ToB CoLTiTATOR hM beflD pttbUshttdl tweuiy-foar yean. 
A Nkw Sbrirs was commeDcecl In 1853, and the five vo- 
lamea for 1861, 4^ 6, 6, 7, ean be ftimlehed, bound and post- 
piftiU, at $1.00 eaoh. 

The same publishers Issae '*Thb Coumtrt Oirtlkmah,* 
a weekly Agricultuml Jonrnal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two vola. yearly of 416 pegea, at $2.00 a year. Tbey alio 



pobliah 

Thk Illvbtbatid Ahw UAL Rboibtbr of Rubal ArrAixs 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 25 cents — $2.00 per dozen. This 
work was oommenoed In 1866, and' the noa. for 1866, ^60 
and '57, have been isauod iu a beautifal volume, under the 
title of " Rural Aifaibs,"— containing 440 engravings of 
Houees, Barns. Out-Houava, Animals, fmplemeuto, FruiU 
4ce.— price $1.00— eeut by anail post-paid. 



0«ge Oranre Hed^«. 

{Prof. J. B. Turhbm, of lUinoif, to whom the whole 
eottntry if bo larfoly indebted for tbo iatreducUoB of 
the Oeofe Otaoge as a hedge pUnt, hfif kindly Aimiah- 
ed (1m Ibllewing intereating and TaluaUe raaarkB, in 
reply to the aereral inqairiei which oar readers so ol^ 
make, in rehrtiua Mo this hedge, and they ftilly aocord 
with the limited oheerraiioBa and ezparimentB whkh 
we have made in the more eaatem portiens of (he 
Union.] 

J. J. Tbov Ai, Baq.— la reply to yonr hiqwirlei, I 
would say thai I haTO watehed irith maoh intereat, the 
proepeeU and progrem of hedges in the West for boom 
years past. For more than (wentj years I have been 
folly eonvineed (hat with os on tho prairies, tliere was 
BO possible altemative, and thai we miut hedge with 
tpmeihing, for we have no atone, and in many plaoes 
not half timber enough to keep np our buildingt and 
railroads, to say nothing of iencing ; and as to herding 
stock where hundreds ol thoosaods of head of cattle 
and swine most pass through ibe eoontry in all direo- 
Uons, every year, and almost every month in the year, 
on their way to the great markets, or to the eaitla- 
dealers, it wonid seem to be absurd. What would pfo- 
tect our crops sgainst the lean, and gaunt, and starv- 
ing diovea of those Mexican rangers, who sometimes 
pass through these regions with one or two thousand of 
these lean kine in a single drove 1 A man may well 
bless his stars in such conditions, if he is able to keep 
his corn, hay and fruit, when looked up in his barn or 
to say nothing of leaving it all out on the public 
common. And though our own citisens are, with scarce 




a single eKoeptkm, hooesl and upright men, still if a 
man can bow keep these hoeti and troops of foreigB emi- 
grants, movers, and df ovesi , ftom (earing down a ten 
rail fenoe and driving therough his flelda, at any rate, 
he will do well. For these and similar reasons, I have 
deemed hedging with us indlspeBsable, aad have atade 
many efforts to intvoduee it \ and aOer some ten yean 
experiment and trial in our early history, I heeame sat- 
isfied fully, thai the (hag* Oramge was the best and 
only plant that in this plaee we could prottably use. I 
aoc(Nrdingly wrote and published on the subject in the 
Prairie Farmer, Patent Office Reports, and other pa- 
pers, procured seed, raised plants both for myself and 
others, hedged all my own lands and grounds, and fur- 
nished plants and seed to my brothers and personal 
friends, while the ** big public " still ridiculed the en- 
terprise as a " mems multioaulis " speculation, and 
would buy neither plants or seed. The result is, that 
ou the place where I now live, I have no other fence 
.whatever but the hedge, except around my barn-yards, 
and have not had for years. 6ij brother, Mr. Aveiy 
Turner, of Quinoy, also has the hedge on his fitrm 
mostly or wholly, and good hedges are now quite eas^ 
to be found, and poor ones too. A small farm of 120 
acres, lying ten miles from this, I hedged before I sold 
it, all into 20 acre lots ; another farm, southeast, of 800 
acres, I began to hedge into 80 acre lots, but sold it 
before it was completed. I have also made a mile or 
two of hedge on Governor Duncan's grounds, and the 
Illinois College Grounds, immediately joining or near 
to my own homestead. This I did for the sake of im- 
proving my own place, In part. I have also sold lat- 
terly, from one to two million of the plants to my cus- 
tomers annually for some years past, mostly in (his 
vicinity, but some in almost every State in the Union ; 
and shall sell about the some quantity this spring, 
mostly to old customers, or in their neighl)orbood, and 
at the same old prices in spite of the hard times. 

Such then Is my general view — ngr field of observa- 
tion and experienoe. Now as to your specific questions : 

1. It ought to take four yean, on good rieh prairie 
land, and no more, to make a good stock hedge ; on 
barren or poorer land, of course it would take propor- 
tionably longer, unless manure was used. 

2. In my opinion, a common farm he<|ge should never 
bo clipped at all, at least nothing more than to cut 
back overgrown shoots, to even the growth, till it is 
three^ or at least /wo years old— as the way is to begin 
at the bottom— and the first thing to be formed is a 
vigorous root, and for this end, of eourse the less olip- 




ping tbe better. Then eai dtini to tito groond, «nt 
often, and form the hedjse In » liagto ytftr, begixming 
in early wptiag. 

3. flhoota win genemlly grow from four to nx feet 
long If notent-— fometkmei min, when soil and eultare 
uregdod. 

4. An to the pvoportloB timt proret raeoewftilj I 
■honld think it about in proportion to the orchards that 
have proved Bnccessfnl in the West— and jonr own arti- 
cle or remarks in the Annaal Register for 1667, page 
355, moet clearly sets that forth The sad fa«t still U, 
that there is not more than about one man in ten that 
will raise an j crop whatever ; the majority will not 
have more than two-thirds or one-half a eiop of any- 
thing, if it is possible to blander oat of it Hence, if 
land that would easily produce 100 bushels of com to the 
acre, is made to produce 40, it do«i very well. Just 
so some get half a hedge or half an orchard, or no 
hedge or no orchard at all— for tt so happens that half 
a hedge or half an orchard, especially if H is the lower 
half that is missing, is neithor oo useful nor so saleable 
in the market, as half a com crop. But our good far- 
mers have hedges that I am noi ashamed to show 
againstany fence, or ton against any stoek in the world, 
not excepting thievish towa-boys, and this helps an 
orchard, or rather Us owner, wondorftilly. 

6. I suppose the actual cost of a good stock hedge, 
on good land, at the rate we now sell plants, ought not 
to exceed 50 cents per rod at most, if made by the fibr- 
mer himself. But a man off the ground cannot make 
it so cheaply by nearly one-half. At least I would 
much rather make two rods of hedge on my own grounds, 
than one rod on another man's even if not more than 
a sbgle mile, or even half a mile distance. For the 
trouble of keeping watch of it, and getting up a team 
and getting to it, is more than aU the other work to be 
done trhen you are there, if but a short piece— a mile 
or less. 

6. The late severe winters have jioi injured our 
hedges here at all. Last winter thousands and millions 
of young seedling plants were destroyed in the nurse- 
ry, as in such seasons they are always liable to be. 
Hence we always take ours up in tbe fall, so far as we 
can, and secure them in the plant-houses ; end it is 
impossible to be certain of good plants, though thoy 
may appear well in the spring, without this cnre, for the 
seedling plants are quite apt .to be injured in severe 
winters, more or less, and the injury is not always per- 
ceptible, even by the best judges, till after they are set 
in the hedge-row; and purchasing such plants has, 
perhaps, more than any one cause, covered the country 
in places with broken, worthless hedges. Twice in the 
last 15 years, I have delivered some such injured out- 
standing plants myself, without knowing it till too late, 
and had them all to supply again the noxt spring. The 
great drought also made sad work in blotching many 
pieces of new-set hedge where the plants were good, in 
1854. 

From the above and similar causes, in ridfaig through 
the country, one will see a great many specimens of 
worthless, unsightly hedges, and is more apt to see 
them, unfortunately, on the great railroads and tho- 
roughfares, than anywhere else. For precisely here 
thoee damaged plants are most easily hawked about, 
sold cheap ; and great droves of stock are most 
to range and try tbe work of careless hands and 




neglected fsttoes. Besides tkoie prqftMUmal hedg9- 
makerB, who did not always kaow a plow fhmi a hoe 
when they begu their peregrfasatlotts ott of the cities 
aad towns, to set ** n^er6 hed/^e*** for (ho famert for 
two prices, caih down the flrst year,— these found it 
more oonvenient to conduct thoir operations Boar the 
railroads, which they usually completed as soob as the 
first or seooBd payment was made, and d^eamped for 
parts unknown, leaving the hedges and their ownen to 
take care of themselves; and the latter goBorally 
found that ikw frqfenionai hedge was worth no Air- 
ther care firom themselves, than to try to plow or grub 
It up, which is not so easily done ; for this Osage Or- 
ange when oiioo set out, insists that It has a righi to 
make a hedge anyhow, even tf not nearer together than 
once in ten rods, and you may out it as much em you 
please, and HstUlpenlst in its nght to Uve and Biako 
a fence. 

But aside firom these easuaHles, I have BOvor in 
all my experience or knowledge, known a plant more 
than two years old, or after its second winter's growth, 
to be killed with cold here, or any offur cause, though 
the thermometer has been sometimes 25^ below sero— 
often 20*>— quite often 10^; and peach trees 6 inches 
through, and grapevines, and many common apple 
trees of good sise, have been killed ia my grounds, 
side by side with the hedge, quite to the ground. In 
severe winters, the tops of tbe hedges are always kill- 
ed down more or less, but the root never so far ; and 
all the killing of the top has -only amounted ia prao- 
tico here to the saving of one good spring pruaing. 
The first plant ever brought into this country, sdme 20 
years ago, is still alive in my front yard ; aod my old- 
est hedges are decidedly the best on my place ; and the 
same is true of my brother's in Qaincy, and many oth- 
ers. But fiarther north I have learned that the plants 
last winter killed out so badly in soma fdaoes in the 
yonng two year old hodgts, that it has diooouraged 
their ownera-^I think anwisely^for in other places 
still farther north, I learn they have stood well ; and 
I must think the error, where they wore killed out, 
consisted in too late culture in the Hall ; beside It is 
hardly probablo that we shall have another winter 
combining so many peculiar causes of destruction as 
the last^ perhaps in a whole century ; and he that 
abandons a young hedge, or a wheat crop, or any thing 
else, if needful on his plaee, from one unfortanate win- 
ter, is unwise, especially if there is good reason to 
think that some error in culture oaused the eatastro- 
pho. But I cannot, of course, and will not speak with 
any positiveness about either soils or climates, or any 
thing else not immediately within the range of my 
own personal experience. 

But if I were to purchase a farm myself, 200 miles 
north of this, my first effort would be, as It ever has 
been here, to hedge it ; and if the ground was dry and 
warm, I believe I should sucoeed ; if not, I know I 
should fail, till made so by drainage. But I am of the 
opinion that there may be many places on the poor 
sandy and gravelly soils of the north, and also on tbe 
low and wet soils further south, where it will not pay 
to attempt this hedge. On our swampy lands and wet 
swails here, it will not do without thorough draining or 
dykeing, so as to make a good dry com soU. 

7. The only hedge I have ever had killed down 
burnt down under a burning building, which burnt 
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■oft fram oM totwofiMf»d0«p,i4iiMifcfaitollrielidail. 
But, mftor ali, the roota of the hed^e oMne up tluwifh, 
sod thftt same piece ii now a good hedge Burning off 
flUibble end kUUng the top in thai way, or praifie 
graas, only makaa H grow the thioker and better; and 
some trim their hedgee only by sveh boning down, I 
am told, in the tontb, aa the eld stoeka wUi atand tOl 
the new aboota come iq> again to their relief. 

I believe I have now, my dear air, anawered all of 
yonr qoeatieaa in order aa propoaed, aeoording to the 
beat of my knowledge ; and I am not aware of being 
under any partienlar biaa in the matter, for inatead of 
desiring to extend my operattooa in the hedging buai- 
neaa, I would prefer, aa thinga now ara^ to eaotraot it, 
and aold ovt aJl my fiuma with the iotention of ao do* 
ing, ao ftur and ao foai aa I find it expedient and prao- 



If anything ftirtber ia deaired, I would moat ofaeer- 
foUy giTo you all the infonnatioai in ray power, ao aoon 
aa time and other dutiea will permit. 

Allow me also to aay that I have aeen and felt in 
oonneetion with thia hedge bnaineaa of the weal, aa well 
aa with aU our other fkvming interaata, anch great and 
urgent need of a aystem of State inatitutiona, aimilar 
to thoae propoaed in Hon. Mr. Morrill'a bill now pend- 
ing In Congraaa, that I haye doToted moat of my apara 
tame for aome years paat, to that great national objeet, 
aa the Report herewith aent will abowi and I hope 
your time and talenta are not ao folly employed, but 
that yoo will find time to giro thia great interaat an 
effective helping hand. J. B. Tunxxn. JacluonviU^ 

IlL, Ftb. 1, 1858. 

■ • • • 

Culture of Hungirian Qnm ox Klitlet. 

MK8SK8. Editobs-^ BOO iu your January OoltlTa- 
tor, ao inqoiry of A. 6. Bryxolds, for the beat " Sob- 
Btltnte for Hay" — whether green oata, green com, 
millet, Ac, or carrots, or other root crops, are the beat 
sobalitate. It is my opinion that the Hongarian Oram 
Seed ia far preferable to either of the above. That 
any kind of land that will raise good com or oata, will 
raise good Hniigarian graaa, and on land that will 
raise from 60 to 75 bushels per acre, will raise from 
3 to 5 tons per acre It has been grown here in the 
West at the rate of 7 tons per acre. When it grows ftt>m 
3 to. 6 tons per acre, it will torn out from thirty to 
forty boshels seed per acre. One bushel seed will 
be saffioient to sow three aorea. At thia place it 
is now selling for $3 per bushel fVom oor seed stores. 
I however bought five bushels from a country wagon 
last week for $12, weighing full 50 pounds to the 
bushel. The ground should be prepared the same as 
for sowing oati, and be aown from the first to (he last 
of May, aod it will then be ready to eut right after 
oat harvest. 

If cut for hay it must ba cut when in bloom, and 
about the time the lower bladea or leaves begin to 
turn yellow. If out for seed, it should be out when 
the seed ia in a thick dooghey atate, and then bound 
^in aheaves the same aa wheat, whleh makes it much 
more convenient for threshing in a machine. The seed 
is of an oily nature, and horses or cattle will eat the 
seed before com or oata, and the hay before timothy 
and clover. Horsea having been fed on grain and good 
timothy hay being changed to one-half the grain and 
thia hay, began to improve immediately in fleab, and 



th^eoats Mart deak and ahiay. OatOe wiU do veiy 
weU on thM hay after the aeed ia threahed out The 
graaa haa good rooti, growa deep in the ground, and 
will itaad dry aeaeana mudi better than any other 
kind of graaa. Ae diyeal aeaaonain the Weat wiU 
not make the graaa wilt tn the middle of the day. 
After the graaa ia mown, it will aproot or aooker up 
Tory thiok, and will probably make much more paa- 
tore than timothy and olover, alter being mown, du- 
ring the aummer and fall. It win not stand the winter, 
aaid of eonrae moat be aown annually. I ahall aow 
about 16 acre the ooming aeaaon, and ahall then be 
better able to teat the quality of the graaa. In some 
parts of Iowa, where timothy hay sella for $10 per 
ton, the hay of the Hungarian graaa brings from $12 
to $15 per ton. 8. P. Kirkbridx. Quincy^ HL 

Although our eonraapondent pronouncea the Hunga- 
rian gram superior to Millet, we auapeet he haa never 
aeen the latter plant^ultlvated under ita proper name, 
for we can aaaore him that the Hongarian gram ia 
identioal with the German millet It U a valuable 
forage plants and eapeoially adapted to the light rich 
aoUa of the prairiea, where enermona oropa of it were 
grown the paat year. 

• e e 

The Tnliw of Boy Onpi. 

Hay eapa, made of atoot cotton elotfa, have been ex- 
tenaively Introdueed into oae in many aeetiooa of the 
country, within a few yeara paat, and Judging from the 
beat aonroea of infiormation within our reach, we know 
they are generally approved of, on th» aoore of econo- 
my, by thoae who have given them a fair trial. 

In the autumn of 1856, Me. Fuht, Seeretary of the 
Maaa. Board of Agrioolture, directed to one or mora 
farmera in every town in the state, a oiieolar contain- 
ing a series of queaUons perUinlng to the fhrm. The 
tenth queetSen waa, " Have yoo need hay capa 7 and if 
ao^ with what raault in point of economy 7 How were 
they made, and at what eoat 7" 

To the iUiove queationa heieeehred numeiovarepliea, 
and tn almoat every caae the oae of the hay oape waa 
highly approved. 

A practical farmer of Hampahlre oonnty aaya ; 

" In reply to your queatlon as to the utility of hay 
caps, it gives me pleaaore to aay, that after uamg them 
constantly for the last seven yeara, I eonaider them of 
tbe first importance in tlie moat critical branch of farm- 
ing. 

" I can aafely affirm that my hay haa been Intrinsi- 
cally worth on an avera^e,one or two dollars ft ton more 
than my neighbors, which has been proved by the re- 
markable health of my aplmats. * * * Having these 
covers always at hand, it haa been my practice to mow 
my graaa when it waa ready, wWumt conntUing tfu 
almanae or waiting for a change qfthe moon, and the 
result haa been, I have had more than my ahare of 
good luck in thia important branch of buainosa. 

** They are alao very useful as a protection against 
heary dews, and as a cover for coarse olover and timo- 
thy, I consider them indispenaabU'* 

A Worcester county fkrmer aaya : 

" I have one hundred, made of cotton aheeting, two 

rkrds square ; the hundred cost me Just forty dollara. 
think they have saved me twenty dollara thia year. 
I had at one time thia aeaaon, one hundred and thirty 
oocka ataoding oot in a aix daya atorm. One hondred 
were covered — not having capa enough, thirtj were 
uncovered. The uncovered waa worth but little, 
the oovered waa paaaable hay. I atooked aome 
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which I oMMd— ihey ftood a tw d»f i^ irithimi 

i^jorj." 

ReoenUy a Kew-HuDpthira &rmW| Mr. W^ Infom- 
ed HI that he pvoonred on* hundnd, two yard iqutn 
eapf, at the ooat of forty eeati each, and he thioks that 
he 1^0'* ^^(^ saved the ooet of them in the protection 
they afforded his hay the last nnosiially wet season. 
He oat about 80 tons, a large portion of it olorer and 
herdsgroai. 

Believing that there is freqnently a great saving to 
farmers, that have a supply of hay caps on hand du- 
ring the bi^y season of haying and harvesting, we 
thus early refer to the rabjeot for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of fanners, who are not provided 
with hay caps, to the consideration of the question at 
this comparatively leisure season of the year. If any 
shall determine to provide against '* a rainy day," in 
hay time, by procuring a supply of caps, we will just 
suggest to them that in this matter it is better to pro- 
cure them a few weeks before needed for use, than to 
be a single day too late. 

. Farmers differ somewhat as to the proper sixe of 
hay caps. We have seen them in sizes ranging all 
the way from one yard to two yards square. We 
think 4^ feet square is as small as any should be made, 
but should prefer thoee two yards square. Several 
methods have been practiced to secure them upon the 
cocks of hay ; some recommend sewing in each eomer 
a stone weighing one or two poands each i others have 
eyelet holes in the comers, through which they thrust 
small pins of 18 or 20 inohes in length into the cocks 
of hay i othen attach to each comer a loop o£ jitfong 
twine 12 or 18 inches long, and iiake ose of ash or 
other hard wood pins, eighteen inches long. The pins 
are 'abont one inch square at the top end, near which 
they have cut into them a " hooked notch" for con- 
necting them to the twine loop. The lower end of the 
pin is tapered to a point, so as to easily penetrate the 
ground. With two yard square caps, the eomerg of 
tbem can be spread out beyond the base of the oocks, 
so OS to carry the rain b^ond the hay, which would 
not be the case with the small sised caps. A small 
canvass bag is very convenient for depositing the pins 
when the caps are removed from the cocka Some, 
however, make use of a nail keg for this purpose. 

In a somewhat extensive drive over a farming sec- 
tion of country, last September, we saw hundreds of 
hay caps on shocks of com and cornstalks, as also upon 
stocks of beans. We have also frequently seen them 
used as a temporary covering for stocks of wheat, oats, 
and other grain. 



Flenro-immuiuMiia. 



Me88B8. Editors— Knowing that yon keep the run 
of anything new respecting the diseases of cattle, I 
address you for information as to the distemper known 
. as plenro-pneumonia, or disease of the lungs. I must 
have imported it to my New- Jersey farm in the last 
lot of Short- Homs I imported in September. Two of 
them died in the Fall, and it has broken out to such an 
extent that I am compelled to soil off my dairy stock 
' and young Short- Horns, half and three-quarter bred 
stock, some 76 head. I have had seven die, and some 
ten more sick, with all my herd coughing. Two of my 
best price animals are among the dead. I hope 
clear of it on my West Farms farm, but it is all 




aiovftd ma. Is there aay preTtBtivel If yon can 
help me you will eonfor a iaver. Thos. Richabdsom. 
New- York, Feb. 11. 

Knowing that a friend in Dutehess eonBty,had are- 
cent French work, in which this disease was said to be 
more satisfactorily treated than in any English work, 
we appUed to him for information. His reply, for which 
he haa our thanks, is annexed ; 

Mbssbs. EniTORS— In corapliaaoe with yovr request 
I send yon a couple of extracts from the article on 
pleoro-pneumenia in Gelld's "Pathologie Bovine." 
Therein are described the symptoms apparent in the 
two first stages of this disease, and the treatment pur- 
sued by Profs. Chabert and Delafood. I select the ac- 
counts given by these two gentlemen from among some 
twenty others cited by M. Gell^ as they seem to have 
had the greatest experience, and as these embrace al- 
most every thing stated by the others. .In its third 
stage, the disease being considered nearly hopeless, I 
omit all reference to it} as also all speculations as to 
th^ producing causes of the malady, and the iiccounts 
given of post-mortem examination?, lest my article 
should be too long for an agrienltnral paper, or by its 
length should frighten somo from trying the very sim- 
ple remedies recommended. 

M. Delafond thns describes the symptoms of plenro- 
pnenmonia : — 

** In its first stage, although the animal may appear 
in good health otherwise, the eyes are red and blood- 
shot, the breathing and the pulse quickened, (25 to 30 
respirations,— 50 to 60 pulsations per minute ;) a slight, 
hacking and frequent cough may be observed morning 
and evening, especially during the prevalence of cold 
storms, a|id the cow shows frequent desires for the bulL 
This continnes from three to ten days, when the dis- 
ease parses into its second stage, and becomes more ap- 
parent. The beast now loses ils#ppetite and ceases to 
chew the cud ; its eyes are red, and sometimes hare a 
yellowish hue ; the cough is more frequent at night 
than in the morning, when in the field than when in 
the stable ; its breathine is plaintive and greatly quick- 
ened, (35 to 45 respirations,) and the breath very hot; 
pulse ranging from 70 to 100, though in some cases it 
does not exceed 50 to 60 ; a white, gluey liquid flows 
from the nostrils; the yield of milk from the cow is 
greatly decreased, and there is a strong tendency to 
cast her calf, the delivery of which is attended with 
great difficulty and serves to Increase the virulence of 
the disease : during all this time the nnimfll remaini 
almost constantly on foot^ and when in the fields seeks 
to shelter itself from the wind as much as possible : if 
now we pinch or press on the spinal bone, just behind 
the withers, the animal will show signs of pain by 
shrinking from the touch, and hv a slight groan : the 
abdomen is generally dietended." 

The treatment recommended in the first stage of the 
dieease, by M. Delafond, consists 

" In the entire separation of the animals attacked, 
a short allowance of food, bleeding, rabbing with a dry 
woollen cloth, and the administretion of one drachm of 
tartar emetic in a pint of warm water; the bleeding 
to be repeated two or three times if there is no im- 
provement in the pulse and respiration. He also ad- 
vises the use of a diet drink of a decoction of barley, 
to which is added 2 lbs. (avoirdupois) of sulphate of 
soda dissolved in eight quarts of the liquid, given in 
doses of one quart every three hours ; the injection of 
four clysters each day, formed of a decoction of marsh 
mallow and linseed, and the application of emollient fu- 
migations beneath the nostriU. This treatment to be 
continued through the first period of the disease 
or four days.)- 

" In the seoond stage, when the appetite 
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the aMomtii twoll«B, Ae pafM qviek and nMlI, the 
obest paloAil to the tovoh, and the breathing plaintive, 
the bMeding slioald be repeated every two or three 
dayS| net t^ing more than 4 or 6 poands of blood 
each time ; glaaber eolte should be sabstituted for the 
emetic, end the food should be more liberal and of the 
kind most easily digested ; the other applications to be 
oontloned as before.'^ 

The ijymptoms as deeeribed by M. Chabert, are as 
follows: 

<* 1st stage — ^Sead depressed, musile somewhat dry, 
eyes heavy, pnlse hard, qnidk and irregular, flanks 
slightly heaving, moath and breath hot, ears and 
horns rather hot, hair dry and staring, dung black and 
hard, urine thick, high scented and bat rarely voided; 
the animal loses its appetite and strength, but feels 
great thirst, and has a short dry cough, at tiroes strong 
and frequent 

** 2ad Stage : — Increase of all the above symptoms ; 
extreme senvibil-ity of the spine when compressed, 
gnashing of the teeth, and diminution of the milk. 
The animal cKTriea its head raised; the eyes are glis- 
toring and watery ; the pulse very quick, thirst ex- 
treme, mouth dry and very hot, breath burning, muc- 
ile dry, the nostrils spasmodically contracted and their 
inner surface inflamed, while a reddish matter mixed 
with small clots of blood is forced from them and from 
the mouth. The surface of the body at tiroes is very 
hot, and thea again equally cold ; this heat is often 
oonfined to portions of the body. The flanks are agi- 
tated ; the cough is strong, oftentimes continuous, ob- 
stinate and convulsive { the animal seldom or never 
Ilea down, and in some oases aa exterior and movable 
tumor appears nn the neck or elbow. The disappear- 
aaoe of this tumor intemally, or the absence of the 
cough in the presence of the other fiymp^ms, is a sign 
of approaching death. 

" Treatment duifng the Ist period, recommended by 
U. Chabert:— Bleed .at the jugular, if the pulse is 
strong, hard and full $ not otherwise. When the pulse 
hue moderated, apply a blister on each side of the 
chest, and aAerwards rub the tumors thus raised with 
bnsiiioon ointment animated with cantharides. Give 
tmoe a day olexiteric drinks composed of an infusion 
of juniper berries, ammonia and Peruvian bark ; gar- 
gles of a sweetened deeoctioo of barley, warm clysters, 
fumigations of vinegar directed up the nostrils, plenty 
of rubbing, aod the use of oerering. 

"2d period .'—Bleed as sbove, apply very fitrong 
blisters on the chest, administer drenches of an infu- 
sion of juniper berries, emollient clysters, nitrated 
drink.% and ^rgles. If the animal ie feeble, give the 
alexiteric dnnks m above.^' 

Whether plearo-piie«oionia is oontogVws or not is a 
disputed point ; judging from the aooount eited in his 
book, If. Oell^ considers that in Its worst form, it Is. 
At any rate, the veterinaries all advise the Immediate 
and entire Mparatlon of the diseased from the healthy 
animals, that the stables should bo Aoronghly cleansed, 
aired and disinfected, and that all the animals should 
be well hniefaed and kept en a low diet. The taking 
of a Ihir quantity of blood, and the inserthm of a se- 
ton in the brisket, the tape having been previously 
dipped hi turpentine and then rolled In powdered can- 
tharides, is also recommended as a preserratoiy mea- 
sure. W. C. 8. February I6th, 1858. 
■•-» m ■ ■ ■ 

Prof. Wat has resigned the position he hat so long 
held— with grM* eredit to himself and beneflt to the 
eaase of agricultural seienee— as ohemiet to the Royal 
Ag. Society of England. 

GuAKO, Ac, voB Mbadowb.— The same paper re- 
commendJB as an application for meadows, 2 cwt of 
guano and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda— to be well mixed| 
and applied in two dressings in March and April. 



Wimt«r 0«ra •€ Pvaltvr* 

We do not with the reader of this article to infer fran^ 
the heading, that the suggestions eontahMd in it do not 
also apply to summer as well as wtetor, but only that 
in almost all latHndes, poultry require, in many impor- 
tont reepeots, mueb more attention in winter than at 
other eeasens of the year. And perhaps the naost im- 
portont of all these, next to providing them with a suit- 
able house, as mentioned in our last article, (page 46) 
is a regular supply of animal matter. That it is indis- 
pensable to their health, and to their eonstant produc- 
tion of eggs, no one of much experience in this matter 
will deny. Every one will tell you that your fowls 
must have access to substances containing lime, from 
which to elaborate shells for their eggs, but hardly any 
one seems to think whence the elements of which the 
eggs themselves are composed, are to come. These 
must be furnished in the food, and therefore we must 
inquire what kind of food is suited to this purpose. 
The chief constituent of both the white and the yolk 
of the ogg, is an organised aubslanee called albumen ; 
and nit4X>gen is one of the chief constituents of albu- 
men. Therefore, it Is plain, that if you want your hens 
to lay, you must feed them on sabetaocee conteining 
nitrogen. The flesh and btood of animals are almost 
identloal vAih albumen, and contain a considerable 
amowai-oi nitrogen. But com, and euch other grains 
as can be eeonomioally fed to poultry, do not oontoin 
much nitrogen, though they contain the elements ne- 
cessary for the production of fU. Oato have a much 
larger proportion of nitrogen than com, and at the or- 
dinary relative pnportlon of prices, are the more eoo- 
nomioal of the t«re. Poultry may be fattened on sub- 
stances whioh do not contain a particle «f nitrogen, as 
starch, sugar, and the fat Itself of other animals, but 
they will net oontlnue to lay. It is not, therefore the 
fkt, but the mtise/e and the bloody H»try the scraps 
which remain after trying lard, and tallow, 4c., which 
are t>est adapted lor food for hens{ and «f whioh a lit- 
tle given every day or two, when they cannot pick up 
ineeeto and worms tor themselves, will abundantly re- 
pay you in thoir inoreaaed prod notion of eggs. Those 
scrape from the Ubie which are often given to pro- 
long the existenoe of some ugly raw-boned, snarling, 
sheep-stoaling car, would euffiee for as many hens as 
ought to toke the plaee of the afisresaid dog. 

As to providing shells for your hen's eggs; old mor^ 
tar, burned bones and oyster shells will furnish it— of 
course untlaoked lime must not be given them. They 
are particularly partial to oyster-shell lime, probably 
because it may have a little flavor of the salt water ; 
and we would here observe that while salt itself is in- 
joriotts to poultry, scrape of salt meat and flsh are much 
relished by them, and after some observation and in- 
quiry, we \-enture to say, productive of no bad results. 
Bones partly converted into charcoal and pounded fine, 
furnish both iime and nutriment. Such bones as can be 
easily mashed with a hammer ae they oome from the 
teble, famish a larger amount of oily matter than one 
who has never tried tho experiment would suppose, 
while tho fragments themselves, which the fowls will 
eagerly devour, contain phosphate of lime, tho very 
thing that they need. Red peppers, onions, cabbage 
and celery leaves, chopped up, are all excellent artl 
des of vegetable diet which fowls greatly need in win< 
ter aa a change fh)m their dry food. We do not 
cate much feeding of warm and soft food, exc( 
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offfiiiomi cbasM cf ImQmI potAloM> (tJt fooMthisff 
«id«r » dolUr a bwhel,) bacftOM tiie digestiTe orgmnt 
of fowls are not ad^ptad to wft food. Com wamj bt 
pwebad, sad iU aatriliTO qnmUtiM Ihw m«eh iaeiMMd, 
ftad if eoni'BMl b fod iieHi1>eiiiizodvpwit]iwator,or 
witii BMhad poUtoM, aad then bakod in itwgli trnkm^ 
Not do we mpproro tiie plan of girlBg the fowls soess s 
to M moeli gnJn as tiiey want at aU tines; tkey wiU 
be sore to saffer mere or less, like sosm other bipeds, 
from a glatteoy umstraiaed by moral principle. 

Aod we hare another ol^leeUoii to these labor-eaTing 
maebines for feeding and watering fowls, which is that 
thej wiU be neglected in other retpeeU. Instead of 
risitiag joor fowls regularly to see what they need, 
and what is their condition, yon will fall into the reiy 
bad habit of learing them to themieWes, taking it for 
granted, that beeaose they have water and grain, they 
are doing well enongh. Wfun pt&pU take ii for 
granUd thinga are going right, that is generally the 
time they are going wrong. Feed your fowls regular- 
ly, and take time to do it, not throwing the com down 
in a heap for them to snatoh vp in two minntes, but 
scatter it as mnch as possible a little at a time. Oar 
own ezperienoe agrees with that of most poultry breed- 
ers whom we haTS known, that an average of one gill 
of com a day, half in the morning and half at nighty 
with such seraps aa may be thrown to them at noon, is 
suAeient to keep fowls in a good laying condition. Aad 
though we hare spoken of oate as containing more nitro- 
gen than com, we prefer com, (if meat is occasionally 
given,) as the rule, aad oate as the ezoeptlon, chiefly 
because the fowls themeeires seem te prefer it One 
writer in the same brea th , eondemns-'ioora as heating 
and prodneiag only foi| aad meat as unsuited tofowb, 
evidently overlooking the distinction between fat which 
contains no nitrogen, and fibre and blood which do. 

Without a constant supply of fresh water, which 
some persons never think of providing, poultry will not 
thrive. Shallow earthen pans or those scooped oat of 
stone, are better than wood ; cast Iron ones we prefer 
as niore«dmrable, and the rust taken up by tiie water 
is rather an advantage to the fowls. A few drops of 
assafootida, kept in wlntion in a vial, poured occasien- 
ally into their water, is of great benefit^ both as a stim- 
ulant and a prophylaotic. In the abbve suggestions, 
intended solely for the inexperienced, we have endea- 
vored to adhere to such principles of simplicity and 
economy as will make them easily availabte by aU. H. 
EUieotee MiUe, Md. 

-♦ e • 

Anoiber Good Day's IVork tor a Boy. 

McssBs. LuTBBB TucKKR A SoH— Seeing an account 
of a good day's work for a boy, from Pleasant Ridge, 
111., I will Just state to you what my son, who if not 13 
yosrf old yet, performed in the month of July last 
lie milked eight cows before breakfast, and then walk- 
ed three miles to a field of wheat, and raked and bound 
with double bands 80 shocks, making 1,200 sheaves— 
walked home to dinner, and walked back, and walked 
home at night, making 12 miles walk, aad got his eight 
cows milked before the sun was down. The next day 
the boy got his team, aod went into the same field and 
loaded and pitched off on to the stack for a man to 
stock, 6,500 sheaves. The wheat when thrashed, mea- 
sured 425 bushels, weigbtDg62 lbs. per bushel, aadtho 
boy got home and took care of his team before dark. 
I do not wish to boast at all, but just think him able 
to do as much of any kind of f«rm.work, as any boy 
of his age in lUinois. J. P. Mount PleaeanU 




N«w Pean— (CosTtxvKD.) 

Texonora Yah Mons. — Medium to large, obovate- 
pyriform, regular, greenish yellew, moire or less cover- 
ed with distinct patohes of russef^ stem an inch long, 
scarcely sunk ; calyx large, open ; bo^n, none — some- 
times closed in a small basin ; flesh gmnular, jnicv, 
and molting— sometimes slightly astringent. Yarjing 
from "good" to « very good." This pear is likely to 
prove valuable on account of ito vigorous growth and 
great productiveness, when worked on pear or quince. 

A Good FavBier— I«ar(ge Crwpa* 

A subscriber at Townsend, Canada West, writes us 
as follows : — " I have been teking your paper for the 
last twelve years — in fact ever sinoe I commeaoed 
farming, and I hope to be a life sabseriber. I shonld 
like to give you some of my expenenoe in farmtog, but 
I am not aecostomed to writing for the papers. I have 
five hundred aeres of land nnder oultivation, all in a 
block. I have grown whole fields of wheat that ave- 
raged 40 bushels per acre. I had one field of 14 acres 
that went 42 bushels per acre. I have grown 70 bash- 
els of shelled com per acre. I raise finom 10 to 14 
aeres of Swedish turnips every year. Never had a 
failure. Last season I had 12 acres, 34 of which pro- 
duced 4,000 bwhels. This astonished tike natives. I 
have a dairy of 25 cows, and a stock bam capable of 
accommodating 40 head of cattie. I cut all the feed 
for my stock. I give them a mixture of cut stmw, hay 
and turnips, three times a day, measured to them with 
a basket My cattle are all flat. I think it a very 
great saving to keep stock under ^eltor. Tureipe I 
consider Just the thing to keep animals healthy." [We 
shall be glad to receive the resnlto of the experience 
aad observations of a farmer who raises such crops, and 
we hope to be favored with contributions fh>m 
unaccustomed though it may l>e, to write for the 
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The Wood Btiok — Anat Sponsa, 

DRAWV llTD BirORlTIB fOR THE OOVIITBT OKVTLBVAK.' 

Among all the wMe tribe of dacks known, t^era 
ifl none that will eonpare with the beautiful little 
Wood Duck, for riohneae and variety of eolors — ^the 
only one approaching it being the Mandarin Duck of 
China, which indeed it strongly resembles. To describe 
it would require a colored plate, or the duck itself, as 
words are inadequate to do it justice. It is called 
Wood Duck from the eircumstance of its making its 
neat in the hollow trees. It is familiarly known in 
every part of the United States, ftom Florida to Lake 
Ontario. During the summer only it is seen in this 
state, migrating southward on the approach of oold 
weather. Its favorite haunts are in the solitary deep 
and muddy creeks, ponds and mill-dams of the interior, 
making its nest frequently in old hollow trees that 
overhang the wator. In its wild state its food consists 
of acorns, seeds of aquatic plants, and insects. It has 
been found from 19® south to 54® north latitude ; and 
breeds from Mexico to the Columbia river, and east- 
wardly to Nova Sootia. It is peculiar to America. 

The Wood Duck seldom Hies in flocks of more than 
three or fonr individuals together, and most commonly 
in ^alrs ; they are not Mormons, but live in pairs like 
pigeons. The common note of the drake is '*pe«/," 
** ptet ;" but when standing sentinel, if he sees danger 
he makes a noise not unlike a young sucking pig, *' or 
ttkV *^or eekP* Their flesh is not equal to that of 
the blue-winged teal. Formerly they were not unAre- 
qnent in the markets of New-Tork and Albany. A 
few years ago large numbers were taken in a seine on 
Lake Pleasant, and sold alive in the Albany market. 

This most beautiful duck has often been tamed, and 
is chiefly valuable as an ornament to pleasure grounds, 
on account of its brilliant plnnkage. They soon become 
nearly as t«me and familiar as other fowls. It is ge- 
nerally conceded, we believe, and there can be no 



doubt but that all domestic fowls we now possess; have 
been reclaimed from a state of nature. We are certain 
the turkey and the Braailian duck have been recently 
reclaimed ; and we see no reason why many more may 
not be domesticated as well, if any pains were taken to 
do it Some forty years ago, as we are informed, a 
Mr. Nicol, who lived on the west side of Gunpowder 
Creek, had a whole yard swarming with the Wood 
Duclu, which he had tamed and completely domesti- 
cated, so that they bred, and were as familiar as any 
other tame fowls. 

Some three or fonr years since, Mr. Vissar procur- 
ed of Messrs. Haines of New Jersey, a pair of these 
elegant little ducks. He was unfortunate in losing the 
drake after the first season, but succeeded in rearing 
until nearly full grown, a brood of seven, when a ras- 
cally weasel, mink, or some other '* varmint," stole 
into the yard in the stillness of night, and killed all 
but two of the young ones, leaving ona male and one 
female ; these, with the old duck, now oonstitute our 
breeding stock but as the drake is no polygamist, we 
must be content with the produce of one duck. Last 
season one of the ducks laid her dutch of eggs and sat 
on them, but was so oAen disturbed by visitors that 
none were hatched. We hope to be more fortunate the 
coming season. They are kept in the poultry-yard 
wiih other fowls, having a, tank of pure water to play 
in, with suitable accommodations for laying and roost- 
ing. 

To show how far they are reclaimed in the second 
generation, we will mention that a few evenings since 
the drake got fk-ightened at something, and flew out of 
the yard, and nothing was seen of him until the next 
morning, when he was found near by, and when the 
gate was opened he marched in with apparent gratifi- 
cation. C. N. Beueht. Springaidt, 

— • • • 

Apple Seeds— Hot-Bed«-~Orai»e8« 

Will you give the best way to plant apple seeds in 
the spring, and also the best plan of a hot-bed 7 And 
if you know anything of a German plan of using a 
white cloth painted with oil and eggs in the room of 
glass will you inform me whether it is an improvement , 
over tha old way 7 Also, what is the best work on 
grape culture, and where can the book be obuinod, 
and at what price ? A Subscriber. 

Apple seed, which have been kept in proper condi- 
tion through the winter, that is, mixed with sand or 
peat, are planted early in spring an inch deep, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground, and vegetate freely. 
Planting in the autumn half an inch deep, and cover- 
ing with an inch of clear manure, gives them an earlier 
and more vigorous start 

The last Rural Register contains a good description 
of the mode for making hot-beds. 

We have never tried the described mode of making 
hot-bed covers, and cannot spoak of its comparative 
merits— but think glass will be found best on the long 
run. The proportions we have seen recommended are, 
one quart whitewash, one pint linseed oil, and whites of 
three eggs. 

The Treatise of J. F. Allen on the Grape, is full and 
complete of iU kind; Chorlton's Ameriean Grape 
Grower's Guide Is an excellent practioal work ; and 
Reemelin's Vine Dresser's Manual gives full directions 
for vineyard culture and the manufacture of wine. The 
first is furnished for one dollar, the second for sixty 
cents, and the last for twenty-flve cents, all sent pos- 
tage free by A. 0. Moore, Agricultural book publisher, 
New-York. 
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Hints about C«imII«s. 

A little inqairy into the nature of flame, teacbei 
some important Ikota in the manofactore of candles, 
not alwayf woll understood. 

1. Flame is perfectly transparent. It is true we do 
not see common objects through it, because the bright 
light of the flame eclipses all the fainter light of the 
objects beyond. The transparency is proved by the 
fact that the flame of a candle nerer oasts a shadow, 
when placed between another candle and the wall ; 
and also by the fact that an oblong or flat flame gives 
precisely as much light seen edgewise or with its broad 
side. 




Fig. 1. Fig. L Fig. a. Fig. 4. 

2. The brightness and combustion are all at the ouX- 
»ide. The interior consists merely of the gaa^ which 
is constantly manufacturing ft-om the tallow, the heat 
and light being at the outer surface of this portion of 
the gas, when it is in contact with the oxygen of the 
air, as shown in Fig. 1. This may be proved by hold- 
ing a piece of paper for a moment, ncroes the flame, 
when the outer or hot portion wiU bum a ring in the 
paper, leaving the interior uninjured, Fig. 2. Or it may 
be 8hown by quickly and dexterously thruRting the 
point of a phosphorous match into the interior of the 
flame, a Fig. 1, where it will not be lighted, the wood 
merely being burned off by the outer beat. 

3. These facts explain why an unsnoffed candle gives 
so little light The large black snuff hides the light of 
a large part of the transparent flame — the consumption 
of tallow being always the same in either case, accord- 
ing to experiment. 

4. For the same reason, a large, loose wick, by giv« 
ing a broad black snufi" to the candle, produces a great 
loss of light for the amount of tallow consumed. A 
smaller, compactly twisted wick, is more agreeable to 
the eye and more economical. The large wick produces 
a tail flickering blase, often throwing off smoke, Fig. 
3. The smaller, compact wick, on the other hand, gives 
a more compact flame, which never flickers nor throws 
off smoke. Fig. 4. Hence the latter is less ix^jnrions to 
the eyes. The large hot wick often causes the tallow 
to run down the candle, although all candles are liable 
to this difficulty if carried about. 

A small wick feeds the melted tallow to the flame 
more slowly than a large one, and eonseqnently the 
small wick eandles bum the longest. In consequence 
of the black snuff, imperfect combustion, and waste by 
smoke, in the one shown in Fig. 3, it gives but little more 
light than Fig. 4, yet experiments show that the tallow 

consumed nearly twice as fast The candle in Fig. 
bum an inch in about 35 minutes— that in Fig. 4 




an inch in 65 or 70 minutes, wliile the amount of use- 
ful light from the latter is nearly equal to that of the 
former, saving nearly 100 per cent. Therefore, a fami- 
ly which eonsumes yearly tweWe dollars wortii of the 
flrst described sort, need not require more than about 
seven dollars of the latter. 

The best candles we have tried, had a wick made of 
fonr cords of common cotton pack-thread, twisted to- 
gether, for a candle three- fourths of inch in diameter. 
This will give an idea of the proper siie of the wick, 
yet it may without inconvenltoce be smaller. It is 
much better, both kft convenience and economy, and 
for the eyes, to bnra two candles at once with small 
wicks and a clear steady light, than one only with a 
large one, giving off a large, discing, smoking flame. 

All these remarks are intmided to apply to the use 
of good, pure tallow—* bad material wiU fail in any 



Bow to BKake Faradnf FroAtable. 

MisSBt. Editobs— I Dotlee Dm. Lm's renuMrks in 
Co. Gent of Feb. 18, p. 107. I don't think he ftaHy 
oomprehends my meaning. What I mean, is, that 
every fanner in Western Kew-York ought to feed 
something better than hay and straw to his sheep and 
oattle during winter, and to their stock oattla as well 
as to those fattening for an eariy OMrket I say that 
eveiy flock of sheep would pay, and well, too» to be 
fed at least €0 lbs. of grain erSOlba. oU-eake meal 
during winter, even when fed hay. 

I know I can keep either sheep or cattle more pro- 
fitably by feeding part grain or oil meal than in feed- 
ing hay alone, even if I am going to keep them two 
years before fattening for the butcher. For instance, 
I bought a lot of lean lambs 28Ui of Nov., 1856, at $2 
each— fed them 12 ounces oil-cake mesl each daily 
the first winter, with straw only— gave them good pas- 
ture from April until the I4th of last Bee, when I 
commenced feeding them I lb. each of oil-cake meal 
daily, with oooasionally I lb. each of oats in place of 
the meal ; they had also good hay. On the 8th of the 
present month, I sold them at $9 22 each. Now that 
is the way I would have farmers keep their young 
stock. I always feed my breeding ewes com meal or 
oil meal. The lambs at 14 days old, will oommence 
eating >meal. In this way they will weigh more than 
two kept in the common way, when they are five 
months old. Just tlM same way with calves. Now I 
know every farmer in the State of New- York can have 
stuff to feed his sheep and eattle equally as well as I 
do, if he tries to do it All cannot get oil -cake con- 
venient, I know, but every one of them can have oats, 
com, barley, peas, or buckwheat Let thom feed from 
I to I of a pound to each sheep per day, beginning 
whenever the pasture fails, and I will varrani it to 
pay. No matter whether the sheep are for market in 
one or tliree years ; let-them keep up the feed every 
winter, and by increase of wool, increase of Iambs, 
and by inerease of the sise and weight of the sheep, 
they will be abundantly paid for the extra feed, not 
even taking into account the extra manure, which is 
no small item with me. 

As to resting land— if seeded with clover and timo- 
thy, thoroughly plastered, and not eat off too close by 
sheep or cattle, four years such rest in Western New- 
York will make it bring good crops of grain. I notice 
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Db. Lib talki of 30 y«an rest It may require thftt 
in Georgia, but not eo in New-Yoik State. If fannen 
would only keep abont one-fonrth of their deared land 
in tillage, and be indofitrioua in mnking and Baring 
manure, the farms would pay as well aa ever, as grate 
generally pays me aa well as any thing. But one 
great trouble with a great many farmers is, they think 
the land can do far more than it can. They over stock 
it with cattle and sheep, and then they pay litttle or 
nothing. It is not the number kept, but good keeping 
that pays. 

Having to hire all my labor, except what I did my- 
self, for the last 36 years, and to make the land pay 
for its JirH eoef , a» well aa for labor and improve- 
ments^ if I had not fed highly, I might now have been 
a town or county charge. It has been high feeding* 
high manuring, and draining, that has left me some- 
thing to support me in old age. Farmers, will you 
not take counsel 1 J. Jobmstoh. Near Geneva. 



Gftnota a Substituta for Hay. 

Mbssbs. EDiroM^-Maving noticed ao article in the 
Jan. Cultivator, entitled <' Subsatntee for Hay," by 
A. B. Retkolds, who wishes to know the cost of rais- 
ing and feeding the different kinds of substitutes. I 
have raised a subetitute in carrots for five years past, 
which I think is a very good substitiite. I raised last 
seaeon two hundred and twenty bushels from flfty-sev- 
en square rods of grovad, which would be nearly six 
bundled and twenty bBshels to the aore. The ground 
on which the above crop was raised, was mamired a 
year ago last spring, and planted with broomoorn — 
waa plowed in the fall Miter the broomoom oame off-- 
harrowed and plowed Itti spring— ridged or drilled in 
rows of two feet apart— then passed a two horse roller 
over the rows to settle them down and make them of a 
uniform height The seed may be sown by a planter 
or by hand. I sowed the last season by hand, as I had 
no planter, and thought that I could sow it by hand 
qnirker than to get one, and just as well. I made a 
mark with a hoe or a sharp stick on top of the row- 
then put the seed in the mark, and covered it with 
a light covering of earth. As soon as weeds make their 
appearance, a horse and caltivator should be paeeed 
through the rows to destroy them, and continue to do 
so until the tops are six or eight inches long — then I 
passed a plow through them, and shoved the dirt to- 
wards the tops. I cannot exactly tell the cost of rais- 
ing the above crop, as the work was mingled with oth- 
er farm' work, but will not vary much from the follow- 
ing: 

Preparing gronad and sowing seed, $2.00 

Half pouud carrot seed, 50 

Cultivating, weeding and tblnnlng, S.60 

Digging, trimming and putting in cellar, b.QO 

^^^-^ 

220 buiihelfl of carrots at 20c 144.00 

8 cart-loads of tope worth 26o. per load,.. &00 

146.00 
10.00 

Profits from 67 square rods, |3600 

or about one hundred and one dollars per acre. 

As regards the cost of feeding carrots, I consider it 
lees than most of the root crops, as cows will eat them 
without slicing, except the largest ones, which I slice 
for the oalvea. J. Cbalmbbs. GlenvilU. 



Salt as a Maaure for Cabbage* Turnips, &o. 

Messrs. Editobs — I was much interested in the 
perusal of Mr. Lbvesque's account of his clearing a 
field of that troublesome plant, " coltsfoot," as given 
in the Co. Gent, of 1 1th insi, and of the growth of #100 
worth of cabbage per acre, on land that three months 
previous had received a dressing of two tons per acre 
of salt — as also In his statement, that " cabbages of 
sorts, Swedish turnips, kohl rabi, and mangold wursel, 
all being in their native state, marine plants, conse- 
quently common salt is a necessary and beneficent ad- 
dition to the soil, in the cultivation of all |dants as 
naturally srow near the sea-shore." I believe Mr. L. 
is correct in his views as above expressed. 

Early in October, 1866, in company with Dr. Tyler, 
the then physician of the New- Hampshire Insane Hos- 
pital, I took a stroll over a portion of the farm con- 
nected with the institution ; none of the crops interest- 
ed me more than their field cabbages, there being not 
far from 3,000 heads of the largest and best cabbages 
I had ever seen. I remarked to him, that for a few 
years the cabbage crop had, in my vicinity, been al- 
most wortbleas, in conseqaence of being *' clump-foot- 
ecL" He remarked, that a liberal application of salt 
to the land, or maoare intended for cabbages, was a 
certain euro and preventive for fingers and toes, and 
all other " ills that the cabbage is heir to." The ma- 
nure intended for cabbages, received all the beef and 
pork brine and salt of the institntion, amounting to 
many barrels each year, and since they had made use 
of the salUd manure, they had not failed to raise ex- 
tra large crops. For the three past years, cabbages 
from the grounds of the hueane asylum have always 
Uken the lead over aU others at the N. H State Fair. 
L. Bi-BTLBTT. Warner, Feb^ 1858. 

• • • 

A New Manure. 

In a report of experiments with different manures, 
contained in a recent issue of the North British Agri- 
culturist, we observe that one of the manures used 
was saw-dust steeped in chamberlye for six weeks. 
This, like the other manures reported, was employed 
as an application to a crop of turnips. Nothing is said 
about the manner in which it was dried and made fit 
for sowing, whether by exposure to air and sun, which, 
we think, would rob it of some of its most valuable 
properties, or by mixing it with some dry and pulveru- 
lent substance. Should any of our readers try this 
new manure, it would be well to employ some absorbent 
of ammonia, as charcoal dust or seasoned muck, in the 
reduction of it to a dry state. Neither is the quantity 
which was used mentioned, all that is said under this 
head being that it was " sown with a good handful 
along the drill." The effect of this manure upon the 
turnip crop is about equal to that of four and a half 
cwts. of Peruvian guano, costing about $16 ; the pro- 
duce of the plot manured with the soaked saw-dust, 
being at the rate of 17 tons, 8 cwts. of turnips per acre, 
(white globe,) and that of the plot manured with Peru- 
vian guano being at the rate of 17 tons and 18 cwts. 
per acre. „, , ^ . , , 

We presume that this new manure will be tried by 
many both in Great Britain and this country during 
the coming season. The individual who reports upon 
it, says that the saw-dust steeping was an idea of his 
own, and that it will be tried next year on a more ^'■- 
tensiva scale by several fiwmers. 
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The Proper Depth of Covering Oraw Seeds. 

C. L. FuNT, Esq., Secretary of the JUaBsacbusetts 
Board of Agrfcolttire, in hu ralnable Report on Grass- 
es, gives a table showing the depth of soil in inches 
and fractions of an inch, at which the greatest number 
of seeds germinate ; also the depth of soil in inches 
and fractions of an iaeb, at which onlj half the seeds 
germinate ; and forther, the least depth of soil in 
inches and fractions of an inch, at which none of the 
seeds germinated. 

We here only give a list of a few kinds, they being 
the kinds mostly grown in this country. 

Orchard Grass to f I to 1 

Timothy, e to to 1 

Red Clover, to 1 to Ij 

White Clover to to i 

Tall Oat Onus,.... | to f li to li 

The foregoing results were obtained by careful ex- 
periments. The ftrst colume shows that the ive kinds 
of seeds germinated as well cff the surface of the 
ground, as' those that were covered from one-foorth to 
three- Ibwihs of an lach. But it is proper to say that 
the soil used in the experiments to ascertain the pro- 
per depth of covering, was kept moist during the pro- 
cess of gerntiwitioB, though fi^ly exposed to the light, 
which accounts for the large number of seeds germi- 
nated without any covering whatever. 

Only one half of the several kinds of see(b germi- 
nated when covered at the depths specified in column 
second ; and none of the seeds germinated wh^n cov- 
ered at the depths specified in the thhxl colamB. The 
above statements w^ldoubtfoss surprise many farmers. 
We have time and again known fcrraers te sow their 
grass seeds at the same time thay sowed their grain, 
and then with » heavy harrow, go over the ground 
from two to four times. Such a process must bury 
much of the seed too deep to vegetate, if there is any 
truth in the figures we have given. 

Mr. F. also give» the number of seede in a bushel of 
red top seed r »l80 in a peck of timothy, and in four 
pounds of clover seed. The above named quantities of 
seeds are need by many farmers in stocking down an 
acre of land to grass. Other fhrmers frequently use, 
in addition to the bushel of red top, a large quantity 
of timothy and clover. 

Now it has been ascertained by carefully oounting 
the seeds in an ounce of the three kinds of Feeds, how 
many ther& are in a pound or a bushel. From this 
data it has been ascertained, that the fttrmer that sows 
upon an acre ef kind one bushel of red top, one peck 
of timothy, and four pounds of clover, puts upon his 
acre w> less than §5,868,000 seeds. This gives over 15 
seedb to the square inch, or about 2,200 seeds to the 
square foot What farmer over gets such a number of 
grass plants upon a square inch or foot of his newly 
stocked down field ?' 

From many years observation, and some recent ex- 
periments,, we are led to believe that not much less 
than half the grass seed sown by many farmers fails 
to germinato in consequence of being ** covered too 
deep." 

We have freqaentl^ seen formers sowing their grain 
and grass seeds upon the ftirrow, and then cross har- 
row, for the express purpose of burying the seeds deep, 
from tho mbtaken idea that there was no danger of 
ooverkig the ** minute seed " too deep fbr vegetating. 

We have known othera to only once pass the hftirow 



over the furrows, then sow their grain and grass seeds, 
and then *' finish oiT" by going over t^e ground twice 
with the cultivator. But according to the table of 
depths of covering grass seeds, it seems that the seeds 
of timothy, clover and whito clever fail to germinate 
when covered at the depth of two inches^where the 
cultivator is used ibr covering the seeds, it is very pro- 
bable that a large portion of them get buried two in- 
ches or more ; if so, then they fail to vegetate. 

Some defer sowing the grass seeds till they have done 
using the harrow ; then sow the seeds, and go over the 
land with a " brush harrow "~bnt the brush harrow 
sometimes draws the snrfMo sm) and seeds too much 
into ridgee. 

Some may ask, if there is so much danger of cover- 
ing grass seeds too deep, what Is the remedy ? Will it 
do to sow them upon the surface of the ground, and 
leave the seeds to their fato 7 Without answering the 
above questions direct, we will give the results of sev- 
oral experiments we have recently made in sowing 
grass seeds. 

In November, 1866, we sowed a small pieee of land 
with winter rye ; after harrowing in the rye, 'jowed at 
the rate of one peck of timothy seed per acre ; intend- 
ed to have rolled the ground the next day, but that 
proved rainy; nothing farther was done with the field 
till last April, when we sowed about six pounds of clover 
seed per acre. The result was, a fair crop of rye, and 
about the " thickest catch " of grass we ever had. 
Last sprfaig sowed two acres, \ part with wheat, the 
balance with oats ^ after having done using the harrow, 
sowed clover and timothy seed, and finished off with a 
heavy roller. We have seldom seen a better catoh of 
graas^ It being a» good amoflg the oats as with the 
wheat. Barly in September last, sowed two fields with 
winter wheat ; after the grain was sown and the ground 
thoroughly harrowed, sowed timothy seed. One piece 
of the ground was rolled after the grass seeds were 
sown ; the other was not roIlo(i ; in a few days after, 
the grain and grass came up, and a thicker stand of 
grass pi ante we never saw ; have no doubt there was 
twice the number of seeds vegetated that would had 
we harrowed the ground two or threo times over, after 
the grass seeds were sown. 

The past season was unusually wet, and there was 
generally a good catch of grass. But wet or dry, for 
the ftiture, we shall not harrow in our graas seeds; 
shall sow and then use the roller. If any of our read- 
ers have doubte In reference to this matter, wiB they 
give the thing ah experimental trial the coming spring? 
Sow a portion of the seeds with the grain on a part of 
a field, and then drag or harrow the ground over two 
or three times. On the other part of the field, defer 
sowing the grass seeds till after all harrowing is done; 
then sow the grass seeds and roll the whole field alike, 
and careftilly note the results ; and after harvest, re- 
port your success or failure. In either or both cases, Ibr 
pnblibatSon in the columns of the Country Gentleman. 
— ■- » » ♦ 

To Cook &le«. 

I prepare a dish which is prefSerred to the richest lioe 
puddmg, and which is certainly for more wholesome, 
nooording to the following simple recipe t — 

Slowly simmer the rice in milk three or four honn, 
or till the grains burst and absorb the milk^ add a '" 
tie sugar, put the whole into a wide dish, and bake 
sUghtly brown. Eat it with milk or better. L. ~ 
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The KoU MMbL 

In % Iftto nmnlMr of the Irlah Farmer's Oftieltee, 
w find some remarks on the Ko\A Rabi in which it is 
stroDgty reeommended, *< ae a Talaable additbn to the 
field root erops now in cultivation." From some cause, 
not well understood, the turnip in man j sections has 
degenerated and beoome much disposed to "fingers 
and toes," and the other diseases whioh have rendered 
it of late so very uncertain a crop in Bngiand. 

The kohl rabl is proposed as a substitute for the tur- 
nip, as it presents us ail tlie qualities required for this 
purpose. It is perfectlj hardj, and will stand severe 
frosts better and keep in store for a longer period than 
the Swedish turnip. It also resists the attacks of the 
fly and grub. Its feeding qualities have been ftilly 
tested, and all kinds of stock are exceedingly fond of 
it When fed to milch cows it does not impart that 
turnip taste to the milk and butter, as is frequently 
the caee when cows are freely fed with turnips. 

The averaf^ weight per statute acre, has been from 
27 to 31 tons, of tops and bulbs. 

The seeds of the green and purple topped varieties 
have been extensively distributed through the agency 
of the Patent-Office, during the past two or three years. 
As far as we have learned, they have fallen short of the 
Swedes In prodnotaveness or weight per acre. But in 
all cases that have come to our knowledge, the seed of 
the kohl were sown at the time of sowing the turnips. 
This is too late for sowing raU seed. The GaseUe 
says : <* The seed is sown in a weli-prepared seed-bed, 
about the end of February, in drills about a foot apart ; 
and in May ihey are transplanted in the field (when 
the plants are nx or tight inches high,) in rows about 
two feet asunder, and eighteen inches apart In the 
rows." 

We have grown the Kohl the three past seaions, and 
have been somewhat disappointed as to the product, It 
being much less than that of Swedes. But our seed 
has not been sown till about the middle of June— six 
or eight weeks too late. 

We advert to this subject now, for the purpose of 
imparting seasonable notioe as to the time of sowing 
the seed. 

• • • ■ — 

Fanning on th» PraiiiMi. 

Enmrns Couimr QtvnMUAn — I propi^ to point 
out some erroneous opinions that exist among ourselves. 
In the first place in regard to manures. When appli- 
ed to our soil before sowing small grain, they are a pos- 
itive injury, increasing the length of straw, causing 
the grain to lodge and rust before filling, and prevent- 
ing its coming to maturity. When applied to com, it 
haa as good an effect here as anywhere. Potatoes 
should never be planted in this prairie soil until the 
second 3^ar after manuring, as it causes the rot as a 
general thing when the rains are seasonable. 

I see by your *' Notes on the West," that you xe- 
eeived the idea from information obtained here, that 
mannre was of no benefit to meadowa ; but I think dif- 
feraatly. From my limited experienee in grass lands, 
I should in all cases recommend a good heavy top diess- 
ing in the fall, and I engage to show as good results 
from such treatment, as any other section of the eoun- 
(ry whatever. Our meadows here are very much neg- 
They are pastured in spring and fall, in wet 
and then when grassstands lighten the ground, 




it is attributed to the soil. One other reason for light 
crops of grass for three years past^ has been the drouth. 
The ground has not been wet down three feet in three 
years. All the rain usually falls while the ground is 
froien, and all the water runs off, and when the spring 
comes dry weather sets in, and continues so. I think 
a little more care will supply us with as good timothy 
and clover meadows as the Empire State can boast 

The crop of Millet I showed yon when here, proved 
an entire failure from three eauses^first, it was sown 
too early— second, weather too cold ; ground fkoae hard 
after sowing— and 3d, it was too dry till after harvest; 
but I have every confidence Ui the ** weed." I shall 
try it again, and hope to sneoed better next time, as 
nearly all who tried it suceeeded well, and some on the, 

poorest and Ughtest soil in this section. I>. D. a. ILL 

»■« » , ■ 

Termfl for LeaalDg Farufl. 

Some one has inquired in Tkk Cultivator, for the 
just terms for working land on shares. 

There are three rates of division of the products of 
the farm, between the owner and the lessee. 

First— Where the proprietor furnishes aU the stock, 
team, tools, seed and plaster, and pays the wear and 
tear and the taxes, and takes two-thirds of the products, 
and the tenant one-third. 

Second — ^Where the tenant does the work, and for- 
nishes the stoek, Ao., and pays the wear and tear and 
taxe% and takes two-thirds, and the owner one -third. 

Third—Where the stock is owned equally by both 
parties, and the ether expenses equally divided, and 
the profits equally divided. 

These rules of division seem to be indicated by, or 
rather seem to indieate the fact that one-third of the 
produce of the farm should pay the interest on the va- 
lue of it, that one-third should pay for the labor, and 
one-third shoidd pay the other expenses and the inte- 
rest on the value of the stock. This is nearly true In 
regard to good land, for it is plain that the difference 
in working good land and poor is^very great It takes 
all the products of some farms to pay the expenses of 
carrying them on. 

It is a very fair division between the proprietor and 
the farmer, in the proper cnltivation of good land, to 
follow the rule last indicated. The parties have an 
equal interest, and mutually co-operate uk the business. 
This is rather better for the fiarmer than the rate first 
mentioned. 

I have before me a record of the income and ex- 
penses of a farm managed on this plan, whioh shows 
the general correctness of the above rates. Where the 
former does the labor only for one- third of the proceeds, 
his income will be rather less, but it is expected in this 
case that the proprietor will have greater respon.nbility 
in the business. And in the case where the farmer 
owns the stock and pays all the expenses, for two-thirds 
of the proceeds, a degree of skill and responsibility is 
demanded, which justifies a greater reward. 

We glory in the social position of the American far- 
mer, who generally is the proprietor of the soil he cul- 
tivates I but it is favorable to young men that there are 
some superannuated or retired gentlemen — ^Iheir fa- 
thers, perhaps — who are glad to commit the laborious 
part of the business to those who are capable and 
tlve, but without much eapital. I do not know 
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better way for a young former witbout capital to begin 
bia profession, tban by taking a farm on sbares, espe- 
cially if be have tbe judicious counsels of an expe- 
rienced proprietor. If be is enterprising and frugal, 
be will not be long witbont a farm of bis own. N. Rbbd* 

» . ♦ • 

Profits of Pork Maldxig. 

Mbssks. Editobs— It baa been for some time a moot- 
ed question, wbether we ean make pork profitably. My 
experience has exUnded over nearly 20 years as a far- 
mer, and from my farm there has always been sold 
more or less of pork each year, and the more pork sold 
tbe heavier baa tbe retars been in cash ; but no expe- 
riment had been made to ascertain whether we got as 
much for the grain fed to tbe pigs, as we eould hare 
got for it unfed, until recently. On tbe 20th of Nov. 
last, finding myself the unoomfbrtable owner of a pair 
of rather mean pigs, which I purchased at $2.50 per 
bead, and one good half-blood Suffolk, the progeny of 
a large sow of a coarser blood, and not being quite of 
the opinion that the Suffolka are large enough for the 
best profits of a dairyman, 1 resolved to satisfy myself, 
and so proceeded to place them in a warm, dry pen, 
and to feed them with all the com meal they could eat, 
mixed with hot water, (or cold as it happened, though 
the carelessness may be ascribed to tbe unnsal warm 
weather of the season, their feed not often freexing in 
the trough,) until the 20th January, when they were 
killed. They were all nearly of the same age, not 
more than a week's differenoe. The Suffolk was dropt 
on the 12th oC September, and waa allowed to suck 
until taken to the fatting pen, and had only one rival 
for the fawrs of a weU fed mother. The other two 
were from a aumeroui fSsmily not over fed, and noted 
only for their squealing propensities ; these were about 
a week earlier. When placed in thto pen,the Suffolk waa 
the largest and fattest, and oootinued maater of the 
trough. They were never weighed alive, but the diffe- 
rence was apparent; and now for the result: 

The hBlfbred Suffolk weighed %--«■■:• ^W lb». 

The others, (Btr« not known, dam a grade Berk- 
shire,) 108 and 114 lbs, i221b8. 

32G Ibfl. 

Sold at 8 cents per pound, $86.08 

Tbe actual cost was as follows : 

Value when penned, $9.00 

Thirteen and a half buahela of corn at bOc. 10.80 

One bufthel buckwheat canelle, 60 

One bushel culled potatoes, « 60 #20.80 

Balance, $5.28 

Occasionally a pail of skimmed milk was given them, 
tbe value of which I could not estimate, as we are not 
contiguous to a city, and do not have any market for 
it except tbe swill pail. It will be proper to remark, 
that the Suffolk when dressed, was still the fattest, 
although not as heavy as his mates. From this ex- 
periment I am satisfied that the Suffolk is too small fbr 
a profitable porker, and that pork ean be mode at a 
profit on any well regulated farm, and wiU be eaten in 
any well M family. E. B. H. Berlin Center. 

■ • • • ■ 

Butter Makino. — Mrs. Julia Parkihjiwt of Pert 
Jackson, Clinton eonnty, (on the old Jonas Piatt farm) 
made Jive hundred and sixty pounds of butter (rotn 
three cows, in one year, commencing Jnn. 1, 1857. 
Milk was used in the family, consisting most of the 
time of twelve persons, during the year. Who can 
beat ihial'-Plattsburgh RepMioau. 



Proflta ot FariKilis§> 

At the lato meeting of the Ontario Co. Ag. Society, 
they awarded the first premium on farms to Mr. Paul 
P. Bill, of Seneea. The Conmitkea who awarded 
the prise, say—" When they take into consideration 
that Mr. Bill purchased bis fhrm of 70 acres for f 3,- 
000, went into debt fbi nearly the full amount, and 
that he has paid off that debt from the actual pro- 
ceeds of the farm, and that the oenditien of the farm 
has been all the time improving ; they look upon these 
circumstancea aa a very fair teit of goad maaagement, 
and therefor* feel fully j»stified in awarding to Mr. 
Bill the first premium.' ' He has not only paid for 
the farm, but greatly impxeved it by underdraining, 
tbe removal »f st<»e, &e., and erected a substantial 
barn, and all from the proceeds of the farm itself 
What be baa done, any other man of equal energy 
and intelligence may do^ The -farm ha9 bsen all Ike 
time improving. " That's tbe doctrine." Unprofit- 
able farming detarioratea tbe valne of the farm, while 
profitable farming improves it. 

•-••'■■ 
Coat ot Making <7KiBeae BofE*'' Caiia Syrup. 

Mbssrb. Editors— Yon iaqvfre for information as 
to the cost of making Chinese sugar cane molasses. I 
raised one-third of an acre, llere is the cost : 

Breaking up } acre at $1.50 per acre, $0.50 

Laying off and planting, 26 

Seed 1.C0 

Plowing 3 times at 50c per acre,^ 60 

Hoeing k day, one hand, ni 76c 37i 

Pulling blades and cutting seed, 3 daya, al 75e.,. .. 1.50 

Catting cane, 4 day, — 87^ 

3 hands and 1 horeo. 8 days, crushing cane and 

boiling Juice, at $1.76 perday. -. 6.26 

Wood an4 hauling, ^.. .» 1.00 

Lime. greoAO for mill, &e., 25 

Kent of land, 1.00 

Total expeneea, $12.00 

Contra Cr. 

By 400 0)8. blades, equal to the best bay, at 

$10per ton, $2.00 

By 16 busheis seed, at aOo., ..* 4.60 

*' begasse fed hogs, say equal to 6 busliels 

corn, ot30c 1.50 

By 1 barrel (40 gallons) vinegar made from 

scum. atlOo., ^^ 4.09- 

By 7S gallons niolaafies sold, 6S<30.- 

By 17 gallons molasai^ used, at 76o.« l2:7o 

$M.05 

Clear profit — $78.05 

From this statement yon will aee that the fodder, 
seed, begaase and vinegar, exactly paid tbe whole of 
the expenses, and consequently the eost per gallon of 
making the molasses was exactly nothiagk P. L. 
Adaib. Sawesnille, Ky, 

m m m 

Grapevinea on Trees* 

Mkbsrs. Editobs— I will tell yon my ezperienee 
about grapevines, that is, that we farmers had better 
hare tbem run on trees, or some place where they ean 
extend themselves, and not be winter or spring pruned, 
for wo do not sommer prune, and they are not aa good 
if winter trimmed and not cummer \ they grow too 
thick and smother the f^uit. I hare tried it both aad 
all the ways. When a >fne gets so exteaded and eld 
that it does not bear well, begin to out off seme, part 
one year and part tbe next, and let some of the yoan^ 
shoots grow, and your vine will bear ogain. I have 
trimmed vines fi»r my neigbbois in tbe spring, but do 
after trimming, and no good g^Bpes, when vines on 
elose by prodaoed good grapes. D. 1^. Bichabb. 
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gnJbstitatM for Baj, 9lo. 

Indian Com—MiiUit^CkineBe Siu^ar Cane—Espe' 
riments in Feeding Coita. 

Hbbsrs. L. Tuckse a Sou — A. B. Rbtnolds, (page 
29,) wishes to know the best sabstitute for hay. Mj 
experience in that line is at his service, and if it is of 
txkj benefit to him or others, I shall consider myself 
well repaid for the time spent in writing these lines. 

Indian com of the large soathem variety, will pro- 
duce the largest amount of fodder per acre, of any ar- 
ticle which I have tried. On the 5th of Jane I plant- 
ed one acre of com. The soil, a warm sandy loam, 
which would have prodaced fifty boshels of shelled com 
per acre — plowed and harrowed — then farrowed oat 
eighteen inches between the rows— the com strewn 
thickly in the farrows, (three bushels per acre)— har- 
rowed across the rows, and rolled — cleaned oat when 
small withiike hoe. It soon covered the ground so 
so thickly as to prevent the weeds from sprining up 
to rob the com of its food- 
Cat it up (Sept. 6th,) with com cutters, laying it in 
rows spread evenly, so that the sun may wilt it. Let 
it lay one er two day* ; then put it up in stocks ; bind 
them well at the top, s|ireading the bottoms well apart, 
fo as to permit the air to pass through them. Let them 
stand until winter sets in. Don't stack or draw them 
into the bam before cold weather ; if you do they will 
be damaged by mould or rottenness. They may ap- 
pear perfectly dry, but my evperienee has taught me 
their looks win deceive you. When cold weather has 
fkirly set in, you may stack or put them in a bam, and 
you will have an aitlole of fodder upon which your 
stock will thrive, if properly protected from the cold 
and wet. 

From the produce of said acre I fed thirty cows for 
twenty days, giving them all they needed of fodder, 
and a small allowsace of roots. As I found from ex- 
perience that my cows require about 26 pounds of fod- 
der each per day, this will show that about seven and 
a half tons of dry fodder must have been consumed in 
the 20 days. From the above your correspondent can 
estimate how to make up his defficienoy of hay. I have 
sown com broadcast, but it is less productive, not so 
oonvenient curing it, and requires more seed. 

Oats cut when in the milk is a good fodder, but ex- 
Itensive. Bye, wheat and oat straw answer the par- 
pose of filling up, but a liberal supply of roots or 
ground feed must be sappUed or the stock will become 
poor vesy fastk 

Millet is next best to com on good wiL Sow any 
time in June, I bushel per acre — ^harvest when the seed 
is in the milk, and it makes good fodder. Produce two 
to four tons per acre. 

Chinese sugar cane may answer for soiling ; but is 
too fall of juice to cure for winter fodder. Boots are 
valuable to feed in coi^unetion with fodder, but must 
not be relied on as a substitute. 

I have now mentioned all of the substitutes, but 
where land and labor are high, I might suggest anoth- 
er—that is, exhaust all the resooross of the farm to 
Buike manure, and if a luficieney cannot be thus ob- 
tained, then sow plaster, ashes, or Peravian guano, on 
his mowing grounds, and thus cause two blades of 
grass to grow where but one grew before, and in many 
\ the latter will be found the cheapest and most 
satisfactory plan. Beataber, niso, that good wann 



stables, and feeding so that the stock cannot waste 
any, are also helps to a short hay crop. 

By reference to my experiments, I find that rata 
baga and sugar beet were worth ten cents per bushel 
for cows when hay was worth ten dollars per ton, and 
carrots and parsnips 15 cents. 

I give you the result of experiment, hay and feed 
vs. cut straw and feed. I fed in the winter to milch 
cows, 28 lbs. good hay and 5 lbs. feed to each cow, 
weighing the milk of ten covrs for ten days. I then 
changed, giving 26 lbs. cut rye and oat straw, and 10 
lbs. of feed, wet and mixed well together, weighing 
the milk for ten days. Then changed to hay, contin- 
uing for three trials of each. The result was no dif- 
ference of any amount in each experiment, and the 
account balnnces as follows : 
28 poands hay at $10.00 per ton, ...'. Ue. 

25 pouiida corn, oats aud buckwheat, 

groujid, 740. 

21|o. per day. 

26 pounds cut straw, |2 per ton, 6^ 

10 pOQiids same feed as above, lie.... 15e. 
CuUiug straw, 4»c, extra, la 

224c. per day. 

On a less amount of feed, I found a decrease in the 

quantity of milk when straw was fed. I have the 
above, the average of a number of experiments. I 
have tried cutting and steaming hay, Ac, for cows, 
but could not make it pay for the extra labor and fuel. 

I have experimented some with various kinds of ma- 
nure, ditching, Ac, Ac. Should the nbove prove ac- 
ceptable, I will write out some more for you. J. J. 
D0L8BN. New Hampton, Orange Co., N. T. 

Mr. D. has our thanks for the above, and we shall be 

flad to receive the details of any other experiaens he 
as made. 

• • m • — 

Prinea Albert PotatoM. 

Ike New- York Tribune, in an article on potatoes, 
hat the following notice of the Prinoe Albert potato : 

"The Prtncs Mberl is a seedling imported from 
England, and introduced into Massachusetts a few yean 
•go by an Englishman, whose name we are unable to 
learo. They were introduced to this market for seed 
by Messrs. Steers A Edwards, some four years since, at 
very high prices. The demand for them for seed nas 
kept pace with the supply, and we loam that S. A B. 
have just sold fifty barrels to one of onr seedsmen at tS 
per barrel. They are an oblong shape, a little flatten- 
ed, entirely white, very few eyes, which lie upon the 
surface, scarcely indenting the thin, smooth skin, being 
one of the most beautiful potatoes ever grown. They 
are an early variety, ripening with the Mercer, and 
grow to a handsome site, sometimes very large, and 
yield largely, and have never rotted. They have not 
yet come in maiket for general oonsamptlon, but are 
highly praised by many that have tried them as a ta- 
ble potato." 

This is the variety grown by our correspondent, Mr. 
Ho WATT of New- Jersey, who, for his crop of 238 bush- 
els per acre, received the first premium of the New- 
Jersey State Ag. Society, at its late winter meeting. 
They are a large and productive variety, of first-rate 
quality, as we had occasion to state last fall, in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of a barrel of them £n>m Mr. 
HowAn. 

About a fortnight since, we received a bushel of the 
Prince Alberts, (frosen solid) from (we presume, as no 
letter accompanied them,) Mr. G. McMahon of New 
Milford, Conn., an accountof whose crop was published 
in oar last vd^ p. 410. Mr. MoM. faifonns u that he 
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reoetred two prliM on Uiem at th» lait 8Uto fair— the 
fint, for the best aore, and the seeond lor their beastj 

and qnalitj. 

• • • 

Ol0¥«r— Seeding Down, Eto. 

In eyery oonne of rotation designed to keep up th 
fertility of the toil, eloTer takes an important plaoe — 
both for consnniption as a pasture and forage crop, and 
for plowing under as a green manure. For the first 
named purpose, its thrifty and long continued growth 
well adapt it, though it will hardly bear pasturage as 
closely as some of the proper graswn, nor as early or 
as late in the season, yet in the yield of wholesome and 
succulent food for all domestio animals, It is not to be 
surpassed. For hay, if properly cured, it is of high 
Talne, while as a crop for plowing under as a fertiliser, 
its numerous roots, rank stalks, and abundant foliage 
supply a large quantity of Tegetahle matter to the soil. 
It is also of that class of planta which derive a large 
portion of their food (Wun atmoapherie sonroes, so that 
its deoay gives more to the soil than it has taken from 
it by its growth — much more comparatively than many 
other cultivated crops. 

Glover is generally sot^n. in connection with some 
grain crop— as in the spring upon winter wheat or rye, 
or at the time of sowing spring wheat, barley, Ac. It 
is thought to take best on winter grain, perhaps from 
the fact that it is usually sown earlier in the season, 
and gets better rooted l>efore the usual summer drouth, 
which is so unfavorable for seeding down with late 
sown spring orops. Fall seeding is not often practiced 
with clover, though we have known of instances where 
it was attended with good lueoess. 

The varittiea of otover generally ealtivated In the 
Northern States, are known aa the large or pea-vine, 
and medium kinds ; the latter is generally preferred 
as being the best lor hay, and of equally tbrifly growth 
with the larger variety. The small kind, oommoo at 
ioatb, is qoite dwarilah, and not often grown in this 
ieotion. 

In regard to the qualUy of the seed, parity is an 
essential requisite — some of the worst pests of the 
farm have been introduced into districts to which they 
were strangers before, by being sown with clover seed 
brought firom distant kwalities. The vitality of olover 
seed, more than one year old, has been questioned, but 
we think it is not injured if stored in a dry plaoe, but 
it will not grow as readily, no doubt, from the hard 
ooat becoming stilj harder and almost impervious to 
moisture. Such olover seed sometimes vegetates the 
second year. 

As to the Hnu of seeding, we think it important that 
it be early in the season, for reasons above stated. 
Clover seed may be sown in March upon wheat and rye, 
if the ground is bare, or only covered by a light snow, 
— the subsequent fVeexing and thawing of the surface 
will give it the covering of earth necessary to germi- 
nation. With spring grains, we think it will catch 
with better success if sown before the last harrowing, 
thoQgh when a roller is used, it might as well be sown 
after, aa the roller would cover seeds so minute in site 
as these sufficiently. The use of the last named imple- 
ment is important where the field is intended for mea- 
dow, as well as of benefit to any spring grain. 

The amount of seed required for an acre varies with 
1, those which are of a clayey eharaeter needing 
The growth of the erop with which clover is 




BOWS, also has in inlluenoe— the more dotely it coven 
the ground, the larger the amount of seed xequfaed 
About a peck to the acre, oftener less than more, is 
usually sown— too many practicing a mistaken econo- 
my here, which tells largely against the yield of grass 
hereafter. If too little seed is used to cover the ground 
with clover, injorions or useless herbagb fills the place, 
and loss is sustained by the fanner. 

The toil best liked by the clover plant, is one of a 
clayey character resting upon a loamy subsoil,— one 
well drained, either naturally or artificially, will pro- 
duce most luxuriant crops. Any soil suited to wheat 
will produce largely in clover^ but light soils need ma- 
nuring to bring good crops. Heavy ill-drained soils 
soon destroy the clover plant by fireesing and thawing, so 
as to pull it out by the roots, especially in open weather, 
thawing days and freesiag nights, as often happens in 
early spring time. ^ 

The use of pUuttr as a dressing for clover, in almost 
all sections, adds largely to the product It may often 
be observed that the portion of a field seeded and 
plastered, takes or catches well, whUe that undressed 
is almost a failure. The saOM may be seen upon a clo- 
ver meadow treated in the same manner In regard to 
the hay crop. We would sow plaster, a bushel per 
aore, by all means, in every ease of seeding to clover, 
as soon as the young plants began to appear above 
ground. It is often deferred toe late for the good of 
the olover or accompanying grain crop. 

• • • 

Feeding OU Meal to Calvee. 

Arumer to /, Philadelphia^ Co^ Gtnt^ p. 113.— He 
may begin by feeding oil men) to hii calves, the first 
feed, if he chooses, by patting a very little in the milk 
at first. I found dipping the fingers in the milk, and 
then patting them in dry oil meal, considerable of 
which would stick to the fingers, and by putting them 
in the ealfs mouth it sucks off the oil meal, and thus 
gives it a taste for it I always feed them all the oil 
meal they will take. Oil meal is unlike all other strong 
feed I have ever fed ; they are never sick by taking 
all they will eat. The sour milk, butter milk skimmed 
milk, or oil meal, I don't know which, purges the 
calves, but they are not any the worse for that ; their 
hair is fine and silky as a fine far cap. If they sooar 
from bran shorts and oil meal, they are sick, and .a 
fetid odor in their stables. Not so when fed oil meal 
— no bad odor thtmu For fonr the feeder don't give 
them enough oil meal, I have small boxes nailed up in 
their stalls, and always keep oU meal in them, so that 
they can take a little when they choose. I have never 
fbd it to pigs, but it is easy for any one to make a trial 
of it 

Ih all my feeding, I have never found oil meal hurt 
young stock. I had in three different seasons, cattle, 
(three I believe,) that got sick when fiilly fatted, and 
when slaughtered the gaul was much enlarged, the 
liver somewhat diseased, and I suspeoted that oil meal 
was the cause. In answer to gentlemen, about feed- 
ing oil meal, I called them young cattle, but that was 
my bluTuUr; they all three had got their growth. 
I hope the gentleman will notice this. 

This is the 26th inquiry I have answered by letter 
since the 20th nit , all on farming, and from many dif- 
ferent states — but the greatest number fh>rotbi8 state. 
A gentleman fh>m Columbia county oskn 17 questions. 
John JoaicivoM. Near (xsnsdo, 19^ Feb, 
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Bztraordliuurjr Prodaot of Batter. 

MB88B8. Editors— The great difference in oaitle of 
the same breed, haying quite contrary resnlta as to 
profit to dairy and grasing farmers, was spoken of at 
onr Club on Saturday, the 27th nli This drew out 
some to spoak of the value of Durhams as milkers, Ae. 
Mr. Jacob H. AUen said he knew a person who had a 
cow, that in one year gave the enormous weight of 623 
lbs. 13 OBS. of butter. The cow was owned and kept by 
John Wing, EUrt's Village, Dutchess Co., and the re- 
cord commences March Utb, 1856, and ends March 
13th, 1857. 
From March Uth to April IWh, made .— W lbs. 16 ozs. 

" April mh to May ISih, 62** 1 * 

" May 18th to June Uth, tl " H *' 

** June 18th to July Uth, ,. 61 " 1 " 

«• July 18th to Aug. 13th 47 " 8 •• 

" A ag. 18th to Oct 16th, 112 ** J " 

«' Oct. 19th to Nov. 16lh, 68 " 7 *' 

»» Nov. 19th to Deo. 19th 60 " 6 « 

•* Dec 24Ui to January 19th 44 •*■ « " 

" January S4th to F<fbruary 10th, .... 88 " 16 " 
^ February 2Ut to March iSth, 28 '* 12 " 

Total, 'ia « 18 « 

Butter weighed by the town sealer of weights and 
measures when flt for market. The cow nine yeafs old, 
and seven-eighths Duiham. Her feed was three quarto 
of provender, made cf oom and oats, mixed with her 
milk for the day. [So U reads.] In the winter, she 
had cut carrots once a- day and provender onee. She 
was taken good care of, and stabled during the winter. 
Her summer pasture was smalt and poor. For the 
truthfulness of this statement, Mr. A. produced the 
proofii. W. M. Bbavchamf. Skoaneaidea, 

• • • 

A First-rate Bam* 
I mentioned to you that being in the neighborhood, 
I had visited the grounds and new bam of Mr. Ellib 
Clizbbk, of Amsterdam, K. Y. I had not time to give 
the premises that eritbsl examination which its great 
merit demands, and in which the enterprise and skill 
of its proprietor is so visibly illustrated. The structure 
b erected on the bank of a durable stream, giving an 
opportunity to form an underground cellar or lower 
story, free from frost, without much trouble of excava- 
ting. The building rises three stories high including 
basement, and comprehends the most room for the 
space covered of any building of the kind I have ever 
visited. A dam having been thrown across the stream 
a few rods above the building, gives an opportunity for 
conducting the water by canal, to the macfaineiy situ- 
ated at one extremity of the building, so as not to In- 
terfere with the stables and receptacles for manure in 
that department, and by a shaft driving the machinery 
for various purposes situated in different parts of the 
building. The contrivaneeis admirably simple, and 
eaoh in its place performs its alloted work in a thorough 
manner. I noticed first a inachine for cutting straw, 
stalks, hay, Ac, depositing its results in a laige bin 
oonvenient for cattle feeding— next a thrasher, dis- 
charging the straw in a lower room of large dimensions, 
ready to be operated upon by the cutting knives, and 
the grain carried by elevators and stored In bins in an- 
other part of the building ; from there shoots are pre- 
pared to conduct the grain to one run of stone for grind- 
ing; (Mr. G. intends to put in another run of stone for 
which a space is left.) I saw as ine flour as comes 
any of onr western mills. Also a machine for 
wood-tawhig. The out-bnUdings ara not as yet oom- 




pleted, a plan of wlUah was however described to me, 
and when done I can truly say that no establishment 
of the kind that I have ever seen combines so much 
useful machinery in so small a space covered, as this of 
Mr. C.'s. The hospitality of the opulent proprietor and 
his enterprising son, together with a view of this recent 
structure, would well pay you a day spent in Amster- 
dam, saying nothing about the extensive carpet fac- 
tories, and also the extensive broom fisotory of Mr. G* 
W. BouToir, situated In the village. The cost of Mr. 
C.'s bam was f 2,600. tt. W. Duba.nv. 
■■•••■ ■— ■ 
Plaiatlifts Clieatnuta. 
I wish to plant a grove of chestnut trees on our 
prairie soil — (where it is not indigenous) — ^in order to 
raise it for timber and other purposes. It has been 
cultivated by some of our nurserymen, and thrives 
finely. But it is said there is a secret in planting the 
nut, In order to have it come up welL Will you be 
good enough to inform me through the columns of the 
Country Gentleman, the modus operandi of preparing 
the seed for plaotin(b und the right season for so doing. 
S.R. AUoTijItt. 

We are glad to impart the "secret" of success In 
planting the chestnut It consists simply In never al- 
lowing the outer shell to become dry. As soon as the 
well-ripened nuts drop from the tree and are loosened 
from the bur, pack them tke aanu fiour in moist sand, 
peat, or leaf mould, and keep them thus moist (not 
wet) till planted — which may be late in autumn or the 
next spring. The chestnut is dUficnlt to transplant^ 
and hence it Is better to plant the seed on the spot 
where the trees are Intended to stand. They may be 
planted like com in ** hills,'* and aU but the thriftiest 
pulled up afterwards. As they need not be so thick as 
com, they might altemata with it, If the ground could 
be prepared vory aaiiy, aa as to plsat both at the right 
time. Bariy cultivntlDa, lika cn«, cmmos them to grow 
rapidly ; aad iMlngin rows, the wagon could pass easily 
through, in thinning out and drawing oif the timber* 
• • • 
Potatoea—Iiarse Seed and Small. 
Eds. Odlt. axd Ck>. Gbxt.— About tha first week \n 
May last, I planted a small patch of ground to pota- 
toes ; the seed for about half of which was taken from 
the refuse of a bin where potatoes had been kept 
through the winter. They were the smallest kind of 
t' smaU pototoes," very few exceeding the quail's egg 
in sise, and extensively sprouted at thai The other 
portion of the plot was planted with large seed of the 
same variety (White Mercer) uncut Neither had any 
advsntage over the other as to location— soil uniform 
—and both sections were treated alike throughout. 

The poUtoes when dug were all very large and fine. 
No difference was observable, except that the hill ftom 
which the very largest were taken happened to be from 
the smaU seed. Now, I have for years been the ad- 
vocate of large seed, but the above experience sug- 
gests the query as to whether soil, season and culture 
has not qmte as much to do In giving us a large crop 
as the sise of the seed. Will some of your readais try 
it a few timeo, and let us have the result 7 

Again— I planted same time as above, four hilb, 
using one large potato cut into four pieces for esch 
planted, and four other hills along side the first, with 
one whole potato in each, and weighed the product in 
October— the cut seed gave three pounds most in 
weight I shall experiment farther. H. Watovb. 




Jeney Cow, Charity. 

Calred 1850— imported August, 18S4 from tiio Island of Jeney, by J. A. Taiktob, for J. Howird Mo 
HsVRT, Pikesvnte, Baltimore Go., Md. 



Smoke for Wounds oa Animals. 

Mbssbs. Editors— I have two ▼ela«bIo remedies, 
and not being able to find etihar of tbem in any agri- 
oaltaral work with which I am ooaTersant, I plaoe them 
at your disposal. They are smoke and noUu—9. My 
father once had a vioioas horse eight or ten years old, 
which he altered, hoping to make him more managea- 
ble. The operation being not well performed, the cord 
dropped off, the poor animal bled till he oonid soarcely 
walk without reeling, and the psrts swelled to an 
alnrming degree, and father having in vain tried every 
expedient at his command, to remove the inflnm- 
mation, gave him np for lost, and told me to drive him 
into the woods, and there let him die. Fortunately, at 
this stage of the case, an old Pennsylvania teamster 
came to oar relief, and recommended smoking with old 
shoes. A smoke was made of old shoes, soles and all, 
cat in pieces, in a hog trongh, and placed nnder the 
swolen parts. In a few honrs the swelling wholly sub- 
sided and the sore oommenced dischargtng matter — the 
horse was saved. 

Some years after this T heard two pemns talking 
about a horse which had been gored in the abdomen. 
In this oase too, every thing hsd been tried fn vain. 
The poor creature must die. At ray suggestion he was 
smoked, and when I next heard from him the old horse 
was well. So much for old wounds. 

In the same year I out my foot with aa ase. The lady 
of the house, seising the foot while it was yet bleeding 
freely, held it over a pan containing smoking tag-locks, 
few minutes the bleeding stopped, and the smoke 
removed, and a bandage applied to protect it fVom 




accidental blows. The wound nettr maturated^ and 
consequently never pained mt. I have seen this rem- 
ody tried in many similar cases, and always with the 
same results. Let the reader bear in mind that no 
liniment or salve, drawing or healing, should be ap- 
plied. You have merely to smoke the wound well, and 
nature will do the rest 

I suppose the smoke of bamlag wood would produce 
the same results, but it would not be so manageable. 
There is a principle in the smoke of wood, which, whea 
applied to flesh coagulates the albumen, thus rendering 
it unsusceptible of putrefaction. The same principle 
stops bleeding by coagulating the blood. It promotes 
healing, and may be applied with decided benefit to 
almost all ulcers, wounds and cutaneous diseases. See 
Turner's Chemistry, by Liebig and Gregory, p. 1242. 

For chapped hands and lips molasses is the best rem- 
edy I ever used. If my oows have sore teats, or an ox 
chafes off the outer skin so ss to eooasion the blood to 
start, I iHPPly molasses. N. D. Neto London^ Ci. 



ITcaat fbr Bread or Cakes* 

In a quart of boiling water, stir sufficient wheat floor 
to make a smooth thick batter; while hot, stir in it 4 
ounces white sogar and a tea-spoonful of salt When 
cold, put in sufficient yeast (say near a tea-cnpfol,) to 
cause the mass to ferment Lay it by in a covered jar 
for use. Half a tea-cupful is enough to make two large 
loaves. To renew the yeast when used up, reserve a 
tea-cnpfnl. 

This recipe my wife considers her own invention, ss 
she has never seen it It is simple and efficient for 
raising buckwheat cakes and bread — very light and 
very white if the flour is good. w. t. l. 
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Golden Spaaslcd Hamburg Fowl* 

ThU beftuUfal varietj of fowl we believe U not very 
eommea i& tbu coontrj. Tbey are probably more nu- 
merous in tbe vicinitj of Pougbkeepsie tban in anj 
other section. Thuy were first introduced here some 
four or five years since, by an KnglishoiAn who emi- 
grated to this country and settled in this neighborhood. 
They have generally been bred by the more humble 
elites, generally mechanics, and attracted little or no 
attention until quite recently. They are worthy of 
notice, both on account of their beauty and prodoc- 
Uveness. 

The Glolden Hamburg fowl is known in some sections 
of England as the Qolden Pheasant, from the supposed 
resemblance of its spanieled feathers, especially in the 
case of some of the hens, to those of the English cock 
pheasant; and *'Red-Capa," in allusion to their fiery- 
eolored combe. They are tbe most perfect patterns of 
neatness of make, but a little under sise ; excellent 
and continuous layers, without sitting, for they do not 
seem to hare time for that slow process. The flesh is 
excellent, skin tender, and but little offal. Eggs abun- 
dant, rather small, very white, and slightly tapering 
at one end. Their constitution appears to us less ro- 
bust than in some other varieties. They are great fa- 
vorites, especially with amateurs and those who require 
a constant supply of eggs rather than frequent broods 
of chickens. They are better suited for this class than 
for the farmer. 

They are rather impatient of restraint, are great 
foragert, and add greatly to embellish the pleasure 
grounds or lawn. 

Color of the oocks : breast and nnder parts black ; 
the breast faintly mottled with reddish brown ; dark 
bay or reddish brown backs ; hackle and saddle feath- 
ers are composed of a mixture of brown, black, yellow 
and green ; qnilli of tbe wing chestnut ; wing>coverts 
metallic black ; tail erect, large, full and flowing, black 
glossed with green. 

The hen has a small rose comb well piked, shaped 
like the cock's, only smnller; ear-lobes white; with 
her body, the lower part alone excepted, spangled. Her 
tail is fkill, whioli she carries rather low, and nhoukl be 
tipped with black, like that of the Seabright Bantams. 

Such, in particular, are the colors of the Golden 
Spangled Hamburgh fowls, as figured above ; but we 
must not now pass tb^em by without some further enoo- 
ninm on the extreme brilliancy of their feather, from 
oombination of gleesy hnet. Their plumage is 
compact and close, and in good spedmena of the 




female bird attntna a depth of tone seldom surpassed 
thronghont the ponltry-yard. The only comparison 
that does it Justice may be found in the bloom of a 
thorough-bred horse in racing condition. 

Hamburg pallets hatched in March or April, begin 
to Uy in October, and continue laying until the moult- 
ing season. The older birds when well kept will com- 
mence laying very soon after moulting, and oontinue 
until moulting again ; and one would be surprised at 
the number of eggs which we get even in severe 
weather. C N. BEME^Ft:- Springaide^ Po'keepsU. 

• • • 

Letter from Levi Bartlett. 

Pint Saw DuH-^Lo$s qf Liquid Manure — Muck 
and Draining Sieampa. 

Messrs. Editors— In the Co. Gent, of the 18th 
alt , a " New Subscriber," makes inquiries about pine 
saw-dust, having carted much of it into hisbarn-yMrd, 
hog-pen, Ac.f and asks if there is anything hurtful in 
the article, when mixed with animal manures. 

Fresh or undecomposed saw-dust is nearly valueless 
as a manure. It contains vegetable acids that are in- 
jurious to growing plants, and is of a cold nature. But 
when used as bedding for cattle, horses and swine, it 
becomes saturated with their urine, and when thrown 
into heaps it has a great tendency to ferment or heat, 
and if not carefully attended to, there will ber much 
loss occasioned by the formation of, and escape of am- 
monia and other gases, fire-fanging, Ag. These losses 
can be prevented by having the mass spread about and 
trampled down solid, by keeping the swine npon it, or 
by applying water, or what would be better a salt brine 
upon the manure, in quantities sufficient to prevent over 
heating 

The decomposition of vegetable matters always pro- 
duces acids, and that of animal matter an alkali. 
When the fresh manure and urine of animals are mix- 
ed with saw-dust, heat and decomposition ensues, am- 
monia is generated, which readily combines with the 
acids of the saw-dust, thereby neutralising its acid 
qualities. Then as the saw-dust decomposes or rots 
in the soil, as it surely will, it is prepared to minister 
both directly and indirectly, as food for growing plants. 
By its decay the woody matter yields carbonic acid and 
water, which affords carbon to the plant, and also lib- 
erates potash, lime, Ac, fW>m the mineral matter of the 
soil. It also flimishes vegetable mold or humus, for 
the retention of the ammonia brought to the land in 
the rains, dews and atmosphere. It also aids mnch in 
retaining moisture in naturally dry lands. 

Similar results follow in the use of swamp muck, 
leaves and mold from the wood-lot, and from old and 
well rotted tan-bark. Much of the fertility of newly 
cleared land, unquestionably, is due to the great amount 
of decomposing vegetable matter in and on such soils. 

At the legislative agricultural meeting at Boston, on 
Tuesday evening, 16th ult., subject of discussion* ma- 
nures, C. L. Fiint, Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, furnished a statement, concerning the waste of 
liquid manures, that equalled $16 per cow, and would 
equal a loss over the state of $3,900,000, on the num- 
ber of cattle of the Commonwealth. 

Gov. Boutwell remarked that the valne of the liquid 
would be enough to defHiy the expense of summering 
and wintering the stock of Massachusetts. 
* As reported In the Boston Dally Courier of 18th 
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I praflUflM Um abore«aliaEtos nm priadpiily bwed 
apoD (be amouniof amnMuiia the arme of a cow would 
yield In a giren time, and the preeent oonnneroial reliie 
of Ammonia, aaj at 12A oeste per lb. The eommeroial 
and agrieultaral Tel«e of a manure ere two Tory diffe- 
nnt things. The agrioultunl ▼aloe of a mannre would 
be Tory diCfereot, where wheat was worth two dollars a 
bushel, and where it wts worth only tbirty-fiTe cents, 
the price at which wheat was soiling at Oeneeeo, 111., 
February 4th. 

But whether the estimates ate correct or not, there 
ean be no doubt the agrioultural Talne of the urine of 
a cow, is but little understood by a great minority of 
farmers. 

There are farming sections in New- Hampshire where 
a cow can be wintered for twelve dollars, and pastured 
for three dollars ; just the ralne of the urine, eooordlng 
to Mr. F. and Qow. B. Consequently, if the urine of 
the cow could all be sayed, the annual calf, the milk, 
and the solid manure, would all be dear profit, less the 
taxes and interest on the value of the oow. 

Most of the speakers at the meeting, strongly adTo- 
cated the use of muck or some other absorbent, for say- 
ing the urine of farm stock. As an absorbent, I prefer 
leaves and mold from the wood-lot ; next, swamp muck. 
In the absence of these, saw-dust ; even pine saw-dust, 
if no other was to be had, is better than nothing, as I 
will show by one who has used it for many years. 

A few weeks since, I received a letter from Sihuon 
Abbot, Esq., a good farmer of West Concord, N. H. 
His letter is dated Jan. 13. He writes : 

" It is sixteen years since I eommeneed using saw- 
dust snd shavings as an absorbent, by Uttering the cat- 
tle, and wherever there is liquid manure, or wash from 
the bam, sink, or house, to prevent waste or loss. I 
do not think it is the best thing that can be used for 
this purpose, although it is good, and where it can be 
had for a trifling cost, and the distance not far to cart 
it, T am well persuaded it will pay the farmer for all 
toil and cost he may be at to procure it. I have used 
some yean, as many as fifty cart-loads of pine shav- 
ings and saw-dust, (never having used hard wood,) 
without perceiving or detecting the least injury to the 
growing crops at the first application, or to suoooeding 
crops years afterward. 

" The first time I tried it, I put ten cart-loads under 
mj cattle stalls in the fall, to absorb the liquid manure. 
My bam then stood three feet above the ground; since 
then, I have raised it up seven feet, and have a cellar 
under the whole — a convenience every farmer, who can, 
should have. The next spring I found the saw-dust 
well saturated with the urine, and used it on land for 
Swedish turnips— the land the previous year was plant- 
ed with potatoes, without manure. On one part of the 
field I used hog manure, the same number of loads. I 
had a good crop of turnips, and did not see any differ- 
ence where I put hog manure or saw-dust. I have 
used it for potatoes at the rato of thirty loads to the 
acre, and also for com, and can testify, that as far as 
I ean judge, I have never perceived any bjury to my 
crops IVom it" * 

Last year Mr. Abbot raised 180 bushels of sound 
com on three acres of land, at a cost of thirteen cents 
per bushel. He need 25 loads of manure to the acre — 
bushels to the load. There was a good proportion 
shavings and saw-dust mixed with the manure, 




well saturated with urine. He says : <* The manure is 
not considered so valuable as if some other material 
had been used as an absorbent t say peat, or muck, 
artioles which I cannot obtain without too much cost." 

I have freely used sawdust Ibr bedding for my cat- 
tle, a number of years, keeping a portion of my stock 
in the hovel at night the year through. Pine, hem- 
lock and spruce sawdust I obtain at a shbgle mill near 
my place, without pay. White oak sawdust I obtain 
at a gallon bottle faotoiy^for this 1 pay 25 cents per 
cartload, drawing it about one mile. Of this I obtain 
12 or 15 cartloads eadi year) I should be glad to get 
60 loads at the same price. There are n^any fiumars 
in this vicinity that use sawdust and tuning siunriiiga 
for littering their stables, hovels and hogpens 

The value of swamp muck for composting with ma- 
nure, is now pretty generally admitted on all hands. 
It is, when not too much impregnated with mineral 
acids and sulphates, rioh in plant food. There is usually 
much labor required in digging, carting, and shovel- 
Ifaig over the muck, Ae, But it is generally thought to 
pay weil for the labor. 

It would probaUy pay better to drain the swamps 
and cultivate theee rich deposits cf half decayed vege- 
table matter. Scores of experiments testify to the 
fertility and productiveness of these reclaimed lands — 
both on small and large scales. Of the last, Bx-Oov. 
Hammond of South Carolina is a striking example. 

Some ten years ago he forwscded to me a copy of a 
letter addressed to the Jefferson Co. (Qa) Ag. Society. 
In this printed letter he gave the results of his experi- 
ments in the use of " shell mart" He usually applied 
from 100 to 200 bushels of mirl per acre, containing 
60 per cent, of lime. But he did not depend upon 
marl alone to increase his crops and the fertility of his 
fields. He made use of immense quantities of swamp 
muck in composting with animal manures, using two 
of muck to one of manure. In the free use of marl 
and compost he greatly improved his fields and in- 
creased his crops. 

A few weeks since I addressed a letter to Gov. H., 
inquiring if he had for the past few years continued 
the use of marl and the composting of muck and ma- 
nure, as practiced at the date of his letter on marl. 

He very kindly and promptly replied. His letter Is 
dated Washington, Jan. 24, and says:— "My experi- 
ments in muck manure were cut short in a singular 
manner. Opening the upland swamps near my fields 
to procure muck, I found the land in them so good that 
I changed my plan, and drained the twampa. To this 
I have devoted myself for several years past, and I 
have now some fifteen hunred acres drained, which is 
good for 60 bushels of com per acre, and I have made 
a marvelous amount of cotton on it. I actually housed 
last year, over 62,000 bushels of oora, of which 37,000 
were made on fifty acnis of upland and six hundred 
and fifty acres of the swamp, only two hundred and 
fifty acres of which were dry enough to bear plowing. 

** I used while at ft, perhaps, 500,000 bushels of muck. 
There is no doubt about it^ it makes a first-rate ma- 
nnre ; but it is very bulky. It will not puT tor much 
manipulation, at least it will not with us heie, where 
everything must be done on a large scale, and all pro- 
duce sold at wholesale prices." 

What Gov. Hammond has done on a large scale, 
thousands of others can do on a more limited one, and 
thereby make their now useless swamns the most pro- 
ductive and profitable portions of their ~ 
Babtubtt. Wamtr, if. if. 
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Turn AwsBTi0«iBiiTB.-«-W« shouM lUite by waj of 
apnlogj to our iMdon forgiving apao nmcb ipaM to 
AdvertiMOMBli, Unat we •hoald not hftVo sdniUod 
them to raeh nn extent thia month, were it not for the 
Ikot that Nnmrhftt lem than the venel ipaoe hM been 
Monpied in thie wej in the proTioui namberi of the 
year, end emoog thoee now inaerted there are nont^ the 
ifipearanoe of which eould be defemd to ear next ie- 
ane, withont dimmiahing their vnlne to the adrertiaer 
and their intareat to the reader. Nnraeriea, Maanrea, 
Imptoaent% Seeds of aU kinde for Field, and Flower 
and Kitchen Gardena, Maehinery lor Horae Power and 
aU fciada oi Farm work, are toUfaUy well repraaented ; 
and we may add tliat if leadem were to eonanlt the 
Advertiaementa » little aaore generally than they do^ 
they would be aaTod the treoble of addreaaingao many 
of the inqiairleo we reoeire. 

We may at the aame time hint to adTeiiiaetv, that 
by oonaaiting the eolamna we pabliah of "Inqairiea 
and Aaawera," aa well a* the oorreapondenee of the 
paper, they would often get aaeAU hinta aate what and 
when to advevtiae. 

Own Avm. PBmnvva.— Many of oar old fHenda 
and agenta are atiU behhid their aaual liats at thia 
aeaaon, and ftom aome othera we hare not heard at alt. 
To anch, aa well aa to thoae who are now oompeting for 
the firat time, a reminder ia not improper, of the Cetct 
that for ten daya atUI to eome much may be done 
to aecnre aabaoriptiooa and decide the award of prises 
oilbred for AprU 10th. We hope they will arail them- 
aeWea of the pleasant weather, and see aa many of 
their neighbom aa poaaible on the snbjeot 

HowiNG Machiites. — Gboagb 0. DoLPH, of Weat 
Andover, Oblo, in allasion to the deaoription of mowers 
reoently given in the Country Gentleman, ioforma ua 
that Ball'a machine haa ne lever for raising thecatter- 
bar, and that Miller and Aultman's only possess this 
arrangement He likewise furnishes several strong 
testimonials in favor of a new invention he haa himself 
reoently made and patented, for raising or depressing 
the cutter, with great ease, while the machine is in 
operation; and aeveral gentlemen, and among them 
the inventor of Ball'a machine, regard it as the beat 
eontrivanoe of the kind they have aeon. We are pro- 
miaed an engraring of thia improvement soon. 

Thi CourrBT asHTLSM Juv.— *' Hard" aa the "timea" 
are, I cannot yet afford to give up the Country Gen- 
tleman, whoae weekly viaita I regard aa a Handnrd 
ntctuity. As an A'grlcoltaral Journal, it haa, I think, 
no equal ; while aa a Family newspaper for thoae en- 
gaged in Rural purauita, it haa scarcely a rivaL Its 
mored tone la excellent, j. b. 

Plabtino too Much.— a correapondent hi Michigan, 
after alluding to the recommendation given to farmers 
laat year, to put in " another acre of produce, in order 
that the the country and the poor of the citiea might 
have enough to eat," aaya— ** We did so, and what is 
the result 1 The western states, on account of the 
cheapness of produce, can scarcely pay their taxes. 
Now I would say to the farmers of the country, put in 
tenth less this year, aad see if we cannot pay our 
next winter. The pricee this winter are ruinous 
farmer. We have to ask in oar aeighben le 




help eat ap ear prodaess It it so eheetp. The present 
prices wiU scarce pay for eanying to market after they 
are raised. The fhrmevs are in debt, aad will be at 
theee prioes. Three-fourths of prsseat crop would have 
put the farmers oat of debt i therefore raise less, and 
we shall come out right*' We give ear readers the 
benefit of our oerrespaadent's adfioe. Our view of the 
matter, however, is, that the farmer would do better to 
produce all he can from his larm in the meet economi- 
cal manner, in fiprain, beef, pork, mutton, Ac 

Pobtablb Stbam BflaiBBB. — We have received the 
annual Circular of Messrs. A. N. A B. D. Wood, steam 
engine builders, Utica, N. T. Several of our subsori- 
l>era who have procured portable aieam en^^nea of the 
Meaan. Wood, have expreaaed to ua their high aatla- 
fhction with them. It will be aaen from their adver- 
tiaement, that they make them at pricea varying from 
f 1,76 to •1,700. Farmera and others, who contemplate 
procuring an engine, should obtain one of their Circu- 
lars, which they can do,-^e preaame, by mdosiog a 
stamp to the Messrs. Wood, 

LARdB AvBRAOB WxxflHT OP Hoos.— We are b- 
debted to Gxo. Haikbs, Bsq., for a copy of the New- 
Jersey Mirror, which gives an account of the weight of 
several lots of hogs raised in Burlington county in that 
state, the past season. Isaac Harrison, of New-Han- 
over, slaughtered 36 — total weight 19,416 — average per 
head 664 pounds. Joseph K. Hnlme of Fountain 
Green, killed 21— average weight 466| pounds. Jo- 
sesh Newbould, of WrighUtown, 26— average 461 lbs. 
Alex. Shreeve of the same place, 21 — average 632i lbs. 
Thomas Hood of SheUtown, " who is well known for 
raising mammoth porkers, killed 44, whioh averaged 
6331 per head." Nothing U said as to the breed or age 
of these hogs. 

Lab«b Exbibitiob op Oxkb.— In the December 
number of your Cultivator, you notice, on the credit of 
" the Vermont papers," that the Town Fair in Peach- 
am, y t, exhibited " two hundred and fifty pairs of 
oxen, and other stock in proportion, whioh is believed 
to be the largest naoher of cattle ever exhibited at 
aay one fair in the sUte." At the exhibition of the 
Whitiagham Ag. Society, held Oct. 1st, 1867, there 
were exhiUtad three hundred and twenty-seven pairs 
of cattle, <* and other stock Ui proportion," and thia ia 
" believed to be the largeat number ever exlkibited at 
aay oike fair in the sUte." E. S. Allbn, Stereiary. 

SBLLim Hat bt MaAsaBB.— Dec., 1863, 1 sold the 
hay from one-half the bay in my bam ; the part sold 
being 16 by 18i by 6, or 1,776 cubic feet. The weight 
was 11,076 lbs., or one ton to about 324 cubic feet. 
This was rather fine tiaaothy hay, and had beenpreas- 
Mj by an average depth of about 12 feet of wheat in 
the sheat a. h. 

What a Bubd Hobmb mat bb Goob Fob.— The 
famous rvnning horse Lexington, which was purchased 
by R. A. Albxahdbb, Bsq., of Woodford County, Ky., 
as our readers may remember, for the snug little sum 
of $16,000, is said to have earned for its enterprising 
owner during the past year, no less than $6,100 ! At 
this rate for annual return, the property may be es- 
teemed a pretty good one, even if its first cost was 
rather large. 

Michigan Aq Collbgb.— We are glad to know that 
this inslitation is in suoceanftil operation. Its Cata- 
logue for 1868, Jnst received, gives the number of pu- 
pib in aMendaace at 106. 
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SUllJi tar Fana PorpotMs. 

It shoald be remembered by those who desire to do 
their own grindiDg, that varioiu considerations mnst 
be borne in mind in addition to the 0nt cost of the 
mill, and its apparent capability of performing good 
work. The economy of the operation depends greatly, 
for instance, upon the amount of the work to be done. 
When but little is required, and there Is a correspond- 
ingly small amount of power at hand to do it, we ques- 
tion whether it should be undertaken ; fbr considerable 
power is requisite to oyercomb the necessary friction 
and create sufficient speed in any mill, so that little or 
none will be left to do the work, and it is consequently 
slowly and vety unsatisfactorily accomplished. Again 
the com wo produce at the north is a very different 
thing to grind from the softer kernels of the Southern 
Tarieties. Lai>or of men and animals is another im- 
portant item. Wi*h this pre&ce we introduce the fol- 
lowing queries t — 

1. What is the best com and cob or grain mill for 
farm use— for one-horse power? and how much will it 
do per honri 2. "Coleman's" and "Felton's" are 
the best iron mills I know of for two-horse power— will 
either of them work satisfactorily with one-horse power 1 
or are there better ones? 3. Do not the amall burr- 
atone mills grind so slowly as to be practically of no 
use? 4. The Lever mills, such as "Little Giant," 
" Magic," " Young America," Ac , must necessarily 
do neariy double the work of the others, for the same 
power applied, but do not they grind only coarse pro- 
vender 1 and 6. Is coarse provender as nutritious and 
economical feed as com meal — or the same, finer 
ground, would be ? H. S. C. Comuetiad. 

Answert. 1 — Without speaking from personal experi- 
ence, we should say the smallest sise of the " Little 
Qiant," manufactured in Philadelphia ; it will grind six 
bushels an hour of Southern corn, and perhaps three or 
four of that grown in your state. 2 — We think not — 
would prefer the latter of the two, if we were to make 
the trial 3— So far as we know, these have given no 
satisfaction. 4— As fine, we presume, as any other 
metal mills, while, 5, the finer ground one's provender 
is, the farther it will probably go-— economy, however, 
requiring a due regard to the relative cost of the gruin 
and the grinding. The smallest sise of the " Little 
Giant" weighs about 200 lbs. 

The subject, in all its relations, is one of great in- 
terest, and we hope some correspondents who are able 
to speak from personal experience, will give their views 
in detail upon it. 

' • •' • ■ '■ - 

Maniurea smd Corn Culture. 

Are we progressing backwards 1 I notice lately that 
some of your correspondents are advocating the decom- 
position of manures before they are used. The sub- 
Jeet, too, has been discussed in our legisiatire agricul- 
tural meetings. The use of long and unfermented 
manures was advocated if not initiated by the late 
Judge BnsL, and adopted by many in this section, 
myself among the rest ; but I have ever found it an 
excellent method of preserving the seeds of weeds, and 
have been partially going back to the old methods by 
half fermenting it, and working it into the soil with tho 
oulttvator. Fifty years ago, when we used to keep 
and sow from ten to thirty acres of rye aunual- 
their stock yards received an immense quantity of 




straw, which was allowed to rot down over summer, 
with the cows lying upon it— carted out in the fkll, 
sometimes dumped into Iw^ heaps, to be re-carted in 
spring, but often laid in small heaps ready tobespraad 
in spring. The heap manure as it was ealied, via, thai 
thrown from behind the cattle durtog the winter, being 
used fresh or unfermented. I think theie were but few 
in those days who used more than fifteen loads of ma- 
nure to the acre ; our loads meaning an oz-«art hwp- 
ing foil, I suppose about forty boahels. The average 
orop of corn thirty bushels te the acie. Mode of eal- 
tivation-rplowed from five to six inebes deep—ptani in 
hills firom Ihree and a half to fiwr feet apart eaeh way, 
and hoe three times, making large hills— the last hoe- 
ing taking place just as the com was tasMliug out 
This was the old method of nmtkg mtm, and I soma- 
times think that with all our improved implements of 
agriculture, the turning fresh manure twelve indies 
deep under sod, the fiat surface eultnre, (he wider. 
draining, and the improving of swamp land, which 
very soon needs manure as mueh aa uplaiid, has added 
more to our vanity, and to the purse of the ingenious 
inventors of agricultural tool^ than to our cnpa. Those 
great crops of which we sonetimas bear, were never 
raised with 15 loads of manure to the acre ; but may 
heaven bless experimenters and experiments, and yon 
for spreading them before thepubUe. L. BtmrnsFUUi. 
Tyngaboroughj Mom. 

• • ■• 

ICxpenae of Raising Com per Acre. 

Believing that a knowledge of the cost of raiaing 
crops in the difierent SUtes, would tend to the intro- 
duction of new and more economical modes of cultare, 
I submit a statement of plaM.and cost: — 

Plowing one acre, - $100 

DrngKing i day, 26 cenlB, and 6 qti. seed. 10 cents'"! *86 
Planting— one-eighth of day for men, horse and drllL 18 
Working four iimefl with cnlUvator. i day each, ._.. i so 
Husking ou the hill and potting In granary, ioo 

$6.08 
or 4i days* work besides team labor. 

Produce, from 50 to 60 bnshels shelled com, at 25 cents 

per bush., say ' giaoo 

Cost of Caltttre,,.. ..II ftiw 

Profit, 18.00 

I don't wish to be undenfeood that all raise that 
amount, or sell fbr $8 profit, as msny do not half plow 
and not half cultivate, and then either let tho cattle 
eat half the remainder, or let it stand through several 
snows, and the prairie chicks eat it; but such culture 
as I sUte, will always raise that amount. Then gather 
in season, and keep till June, and it will always meet 
the above figures. J. B. Joma. £den DaU^ lotca. 

— • • m 

Coverliiflf for Mllk-Pana. 
I have a new plan for covering milk-pans in sum- 
mer, to keep out dust, flies, Ac . I tske a piece. of com- 
mon brown sheeting, and out it about three inohes 
larger than the top of the pan, and make a wide hem, 
say an inch, around it. I then take large wire and 
bend it in a cirole same sise as the cloth, and run it 
into the hem, and fasten it there. When laid over the 
pan, the wire falls over the edge of the pan, to the ef- 
fectual ex cluflion of dust or any other substance, h. ▲. t. 



Steam Engiitkb fok Plowiho and ojlhxr Work. 
—The Illinois State Agricultural Society offer a pre- 
mium of five thousand dollars for the best practical 
working engine. 
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MnsBs. EDIT0B8 — I have been working with beei 
for the last forlj yean. I hare booght both Englith 
and German woiIes on Beee, and the onlj one that I 
consider worth Itaring, is M. Qvihbt> wfaseh, in my 
opinion, is far the best. My income from six stands 
last season, eomiting honey at 30 ets. per lb. and new 
swarms at $500 each, was a few eenfs orer tldSb I 
nse no patent hiTO, not because I am down on patents, 
bat beeaose I hare never seen one that salted me, but 
a kind of eommon hive of my own getting vp, with a 
namber of eaps- I baild my bee-hooses by nailing 
lath lengthwise, sneh as are used to nail shingles on 
vsoik I nail against posts, learing spaces between 
them so aa to give plenty of air in snmmer, with a 
good roof to keep off rain and snow. In winter I shnt 
them np with straw or light boards, so as to keep it 
dark fbr the beesi Worms don't tronble my bees mnch. 
I watoh them elesely, and kill all the moths as they ap- 
pear, twa or three timea a week, either in the morning 
or eraniag, and keep ants and spiders off by killing 
them. Ants steal mors honey than most people are 
aware of If yon kill them as they leave the hive, yon 
will find them aa full of honey as they ean hold. To 
destroy the ants, take two pieces of bark and lay them 
one in the other, trst rubbing a little honey, molasses 
or sngar betwesQ them, near the hive, and they will 
soon enter this home, when they should be quickly de- 
stroyed in boiling water or the Are. Gbo. Gebbabt. 

Union CUy^ Ind. 

» ♦ ♦ ' 

Slngrnlav ]>eatJh of a Ccvr. 

Mksbbs. Editors — A neighbor of mine lost a cow a 
few days since, in a manner so singular that I will ask 
yon to place it on record On Sunday morning last 
she was found standing in her stall exhibiting signs of 
being choked. Several antidotes were given without 
relief. On Monday morning I saw her still on her feet, 
(which she kept till slje died,) exhibiting signs of great 
distress in breathing. Froth and saliva in large 
quantities came from her mouth — her tongue was out 
a part of the time, and a Jerking tremulous motion of 
the head was made at each breath. I thought she 
must die, and no further medicine was given. At 3 
o'clock P. M. she died. On opening, her lungs were 
filled in all the principal air pipes with masticated food, 
and the conclusion was that she had swallowed her cud 
the wrong way. A. S. Moss. 
• • • 

RcMk or Stone Tarnlp. 

Mbsbrs. Editors— I wish to tell your numerous 
readers of a turnip worth raising, to wit, the Rock or 
Stone Turnip. 

I raised from ten rods of ground, (one sixteenth of 
an acre,) ninety bushels, weighing sixty pounds per 
bushel, which I think worth as much to feed cattle, as 
potatoes. I have no doubt I can raise 1,500 bushels on 
an acre of light, warm land, suitably enriched as for 
eom. I sow the seed in a bed, as fbr cabbage, and 
after my ground is well plowed and harrowed, trans- 
plant in rows eighteen inohes apart, and tbo plants 
twelve inches ; but I think eight inches would be bet- 
ter. You will find but little trouble in keeping the 
weeds out till they eover the ground. Whole cost not 
over six cents per bushel— worth from 37| to 50, for 
the table, and wU keep the year round. Sow the seed 
as the ground is lit In the spring, and transplant 
large enough. The turnip when cut, is white and 
sweet JuDBOK Waobwobth. Wut WmaUd^ Ct 




SngfMtloiiff about Baynuiking. 

Some things I know, and othera I should like to 
know. I know that this life is too short to leam every- 
thing that a farmer should know, by actual experi- 
ment; therefore it is necessary to profit by the experi- 
ence of others by reading. I would therefore recom- 
mend that every farmer who ean, should lakt^ and r^ad 
the Couhtby QuBTLEMAHor CuLTivAToB, and as many 
other agriouliural papers as he pleases. I think it 
pays welL Knowledge and Industry are what elevate 
the farmer, or one man al)ove another. I know that 
4ioraes and cattle like early out hay better than that 
which is cut late. They ean be fatted on it by giving 
them what they will eat, while they will barely subsist 
on that wfaieh gets daad ripe before it is cut Cows 
who go to pasture early in the spring will make yellow 
butter, and so they will in winter if fed on early cut 
hay, if it be welt eured. It is more work to make hay 
of early cut grass, than that which stands and dries up 
before being out. It is an old adage, to " make hay 
while the sun shines." I think hay dried in the shade, 
is more fragrant and htlUr than if dried in the sun. 
But in haying time we are in haste to dry it as soon 
as possible, and get it into the bam out of the way of 
the rain. I have noticed that women who have occa- 
sion to gather herbs tor winter use, usually gather 
them when in blossom, and dry them in the shada. I 
believe it is correct. If it be so with herbs, is it not 
equally so with grass 1 I don't know which will jKxy 
best— to cut meadows once or twioe the same season. 
I think the hay will be better to cut twice ; and I 
think the quantity will be as much or more on the 
right kind of land, if cut twice the same seasoa I 
don't know but grass would be more likely to kill 
or die out, if out twice a year ; think it would ; but 
would it not pay to reeeed it every two or three years 1 

I wish you would persuade John Doe or Richard Roe, 
or some of those big farmers who own a hay-scale, to 
take, say two acres of meadow ground, cut one acre 
early so as to cut it twice the same season, and the 
other acre to cut but once, and weigh it in and weigh 
it out again on feeding, and feed it to two steers or 
cattle of neariy equal siae, and weigh them every few 
days so as to determine which is the moot economical 
plan, or which will pay the bt»t. I should like to see 
the result of such an experiment in the Country Gen- 
tleman. B. Clinton Co., N. Y. 

» » • 

Ticks on 8h«ep. 

Does friend JoHirSToir mean to be understood that ticks 
do not like the taste of a fat, healthy sheep, or that 
feeding the sheep well, eradicates the ticks 7 I think 
I keep mine well, but find ticks on them sometimes, 
more especially on the lambs, unless I take care to 
have them dipped (soon after the sheep are sheared,) 
in some preparation poisonous to the ticks. For this pur- 
pose I have used a recipe found in Blaeklock's Trestlse, 
which is as follows : 

Areonfo. one pound, finely powdered. 

Potanh. 12 ounces. 

Common yellow soap, 6 ounces. 

Rain or river water, SO frnllons. Boll the ingredi- 
ents together for 15 minutes. 
I find this cheaper than tobacco, much less offensive 
to the operator, and I think quite as efiicient, and it 
seems rather to Improve the sppearance of the Inrabs, 
Instead of disfiguring them as the stain of tobacco 
watar does. Thob. B. Burruv. Near Nnepori, R. L 
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XmqiiiriM and Aamrei*. 

Turn Co. Qbht. amd Cult.—D. S., ^bxlem, O. Tks 
CuUivator onlj oontains matter thai haa alraady ap- 
peand in the Go. Gbmt., bat we ean find room in the 
former for bat a email part of all that appears in the 
Utter. Ton woald not therefore require both, althoogh 
many readers of the weekly who find itdtflicalt to pre- 
serve it in snfficiently good order for binding at the end 
of the year, are in the habit of proonriog for library 
■ae, a boond Tolame of the Cultivator. We have all 
the volumes of the 3d series of Colt , beginniog in 
1853, five in nnmber, neatly boand, and sent by mail, 
postpaid, for •! each, and as eaoh contains a full in- 
dex, then oao be no more oonvenient or oomplete Far- 
mer's Library anywhere obtained in so small oompass 
and at so little eost 

DnSTBOTiira Sobrbl.— What is the best mode for 
killing sorrell Some say that lime will kill it If so, 
how mnch to the acre 1 F|tAirci8 Pbbbt. 8t. HeUnt, 
Columbia Co.^ 0. T. [There are some peealiarities of 
soil where lime will destroy sorrel \ but in most locali- 
ties, manuring, dean eultivation, and a rotation in whioh 
hoed erops have a laige share, are the most efficient 
means.] 

Dorablb Cbmbbt ob Mobtab.— I would nse oon- 
Crete in building my house, if the sand I have (whioh 
is very fine) woald make a durable wall— do you think 
It would answor bailt on a stone foundation 1 C. Ball. 
Guysboro, C. W. [Pare sand is best^ and it is bettor 
if eoarse. We would not reoommend the use of a flue 
impure sand, unless a sufiieient previous trial had been 
made to establish Its saooess. ' We do not observe any 
alterations to suggest in the plan of the additions to 
the house oar correspondent has furnished— for althoogh 
there are some nunor Imperfections, they seem to re- 
salt from the necessity of the case in patting a new 
addition to an old house.] 

Bomb Mills— In the Co. Gent, of Feb. II, you say 
that the best bone mill in use is to be seen at Mr. 
Coalson*s, ko. Will you do me the favor to let me 
know the cost of the bone mill, and where it la to be 
obUined. B. R. CharUaton, S. C. [Mr. Coulson's 
mill was made in Baltimore, by Mr. Benmead, whose 
address we are anaUe to giv<e. Throe separate 
seta of mills or rollers are used, the bones passing from 
one to the others over riddles, by whidi means the fine 
bone is separated as it passes from each set of lollera. 
The cost of the mills, riddles, and other necessary ap- 
paratus, is, we are told, aboat $1600, and the best 
mills to be procured will oot last for over ninety days' 
steady work.] 

SuoAB Camb Mill — Age of Fowls.— Will you be so 
good as to inform a subscriber, of the best process for 
extracting the juice of the Chinese sugar cane, and the 
best machine for doing it? Where can it be had, and 
at what price 1 Is it well calcalatod for steam power 1 
What number of horse power is required 7 Can the 
same power be well applied to wood sawing, grinding 
coarse feed, and making eider, and thrashing 1 Is 
there any means of detorminmg the age of fowls? 
F. B. BMtnnMt 0. {The beat machaine for aeparat- 
In g the Juice from the Clhineae soger eane, is the one 
described In ear papers ander the name of HtrendurC» 
Sugar Cane mllL It Is not made for sale, he bebg a 
private gentleman who had it construotod only for his 
own oae. One horse wofka it^ bat It might be made 




broader— for • steam engine, fbe anriie **lior8e-power " 
that Is used for thraahing, aawing wood, Ao., may be 
employed to drive thia mill We know of no mode of 
determining aeeorately the age of fowls— except Ike 
general roles adopted by those who pnrohase pooltry 
already dreaaed— but we infer that oar oorreapondeBt 
vefera to the living birda.] ^ 

Colbmab'b Mill.— J. B. J., Bden Dele, Iowa, who 
inqnirea for a farm mill whiah wUl grind everything, ia 
adviaed that CoUman'§ PlantaHon or Farm ^ili, en 
exhibition at the State Ag. Moaeum in thie dty, wlU 
grind com in the ear, abelled com, wheats rj; oats, 
Ac, into fine or coarse meal, and floor of the beat qual- 
ity If required— operated by hone, water or atnaa 
power— price §75, with bolt for floaring— «60 wUhout. 
It can be kad at lU^ra' Imptoment warehonae, 111 
Mariiet atieet, Philadelphia. J. 

Stobbobh Hobsbs.— Tell N. of St M., C. B., thai 
whenever hia mare refaaee to go in the pknr or eari, to 
have at hand a aUmt team, either oxen or a pair of 
horseS) and hitoh tkem to the hind part of the plow or 
oart, and pull her baekwarda antU she la willing to go 
forwarda, and it won't be long before ahe will be glad 
to " go ahead." D. L. Abmb. HawasMUa, Ky. 

MiCBiQAB DouBLB Plow. — I wlah to make an In- 
quiry, if any of your eorreapoodente or aabaenbera 
have ever uaed the Michigan DeaUe er Sod and SofaooU 
Pk>w aa Rugglea, Noarse k Maaon eaU iff How hard 
doee it draw compared to other plows, whioh eat the 
same sized furrows 1 I woald like one thai will eoi a 
farrow eight inches deep, provided a common aixed 
span of horses can work it. E. D. PorestvilU^ N. Y. 
[We have often used the Michigan Double Plow— the 
second siie will cut a furrow 8or 9 inches deep, and will 
require nearly if not quito aa atrong a team aa a com- 
mon plow rnnnlng at the aame depth. A '* common 
aited span of horses " would not be equal to the task— 
at least three good horses would be needed] 

MiLDBW OB Fbuits IB Ombgow.— In Oregon, which 
Is perhaps the best fruit country In the world, a few 
varieties are subject to a mildew or blight, afieotiog 
the leaves' and tender shooto, injuring the healtb and 
growth of tbe tree, and blasting most of the young 
fruit. Are trees thus affected in other parte of the 
Union, and is there a remedy 1 Is the pear on the 
quince stock profitoble for orchard culture, where land 
is plenty and cheap 7 AmobHabvbt. Plum Galley, 
Oregon. [The mildew on the gooseberry, and the leaf 
blight or cracking on the pear, are nearly the only In- 
stenoes of the kind known in the eastern part of the 
Union. There Is no certain remedy for these, except 
to aeleet such varietise aa experience shows to be freest 
from the malady. Some exptrwuniing will probably 
be needed in Oregon before the best sorte are deter- 
mined. In the meantime, we should be glad to learn 
the resulU of the observations and trials already mskde 
In that region.] 

BiTTBB Rot im Applbs.— Please inform me if yon 
oan, of a euro for the blight or black letter rot in ap- 
plea, aa my orchard ia very badly affected with it and 
still getting worse. Joras Smith. X«tf»t Co^ Vbl 
(We are unable to give the desired remedy, none that 
isgenerably reliable having been found. We have 
been informed that the use of Urns on the soil in some 
regions, haa been aaefui. The rapid growth of large 
specimens favors the rot— moderate, healthy growth, 
and tlie seleotioa of sach varteUes aa experience provea 
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moti tie9 tnm k, an perhApi Um bMt modM of •§- 

oapaag from it] 

Fakh In PLBMKifTS.— Win jou inform me throagh 
the Co. Gent, of the price of ** Thomas' Farm Imple- 
ments," prepaid, by mall, and ean I obtain it of yon. 
W. F. B. [We wiU send it for $1.00, prepaid.] 

Farm Mill.^! have one of Bmery's two> horse pow- 
ers, and I want some kind of a mill which will grind 
OTerytbing. Will the Bxoelsior Farm Mill answer my 
parpoeel Will it grind all kinds of grain llnel JT. 
B. J. Eden Dale, Iowa. fThe Excelsior mill is in- 
tended for grinding feed Ibr animals, and noir for flonr- 
ing pnrpoees. We know of no sneh portable mill as 
you want ] 

JuMPina Ox. — A Life Sabserlber has a Jumping ox. 
Tell him to gel a pieoe of inch plank, about fifteen 
inches long and eight inches wide— bore two half inch 
angur holes in one side of it, as wide apart as the root 
of the beest's horns, eqni-distant from the ends— ran a 
rope throagh the two holes, and aroond the root of his 
horns, and Ue it fast The plank will hang down over 
his eyes, and prevent him seeing the top of any lawful 
fence, and he will be sure not to *'Jamp in the dark." 
It will not present his sewing the ground and grating. 
B. L Adaxb. HawtepiUe^ Ky. 

RsMnoT voB HoMins Catching vnn Runs. — ^An 
inquirer is informed that an enlargement of the crup- 
per, in the extreme back pari of the bow, has to my 
certain knowledge worked a complete cure of the com- 
mon evils consequent upon the catching of the line un- 
der a hone's tail when in harness. A crupper one and 
a quarter to one and a half inches in diameter, buck- 
led suitably taught, will most commonly neutralise an 
attempt of the horse to bind or confine the line. P. B. 
Bethany, Pa. 

Stubbobv HensB.— iliisissr fo N. Put a noose 
aroand his under jaw, under the tongue, and hold the 
other end of the rope in the hand with the reins. When 
oceasioB requires, jerk sharply upon the rope. After a 
little, his mouth will become so sensitive that he will 
forget Ua old trick, v. n. 

SucxBBS. — ^Will you be good enough to inform me 
as to the best time to cut away the suckers and sproula 
from young apple trees 1 W. C. Tvckbb. New Ver- 
non, JV. J, [From mid-summer tUI winter. If cut 
off, unless cut very dosely, the stubs will ^rout again 
—hence it is better to draw them off by force, if they 
are aa low down or below the surface of the earth. This 
may be easily dcoa by prewing the foot, shod with a 
oowhide boot, between the shoot and trunk, and draw- 
ing the shoot at the same tima with both haads. If 
our correspondent wishes to clear his trees of suckers 
now, it may be done at onoe, although the time above 
named is better, and the operation may need repeat- 
ing at that time.] 

BuBmivo BoKts.— WiU you please to inform me 
what effect burning bones will have on their manurial 
qualities 1 We have no way of grinding them unless 
they are burnt. J. R. Aikbh. Charleston, Tenn 
[Burning dispels the gelatine sad nitrogenous portions, 
and of course lessens their value. The phosphate of 
lime IS left undiminished, and of course possesses much 
value, so far as earthy manures are concerned.] 

OsAOK Orabgi Plarts.— Can you inform me where 
Osage Orange plants can be obtained, fit for setting in 
the hedge, and how many it will take to set 40 rods of 



hedge? L A. I«AWloii. PftttsCetm. [About 1300 
plants will set 40 rods—the plants can be had of any 
of the principal Rochester narserymen — or of A. Saul 
A Co. of Newburgfa, or Parsons A Co. of Long Island. 
The price Is about 95 per 1,000, but more for extra 
large plants. 

CoovB Tbomchdda.- I have received a package of 
Couve Tronchuda seed from the Patent Ofllee. Will 
you inform me what it is, and the-mode of culture. H. 
[A description of this plant, another name for which is 
** Portugal Cabbage," was given in the 7th vol. Co. Gent j 
p. 333, by Lb VI Babtlbtt, who says : * We preferred 
this Portugal cabbage to any thing of the kind we 
have ever eaten— not excepting the broooU and cauli- 
flower." Its cultivation is the same as that of the cab- 
bage — transplant into a good rich soil from four to five 
feet apart, as they grow very large. The large leaves 
may be cooked and served up in the same way as as- 
paragus.] 

Atbsbirbs.- In your fi^xt issue will you be kind 
enough to give me the names of some of the breeders 
of choice Ayrshire cattle 7 Ar Old Svbscribxb. 
Montreal. [This breed, although quite an active de- 
mand exists for it, lose frequently appears In our Ad- 
vertising columns we think, than would be to the ad- 
vantage of sellers. The names of Messrs. Hurobr- 
FOBD A Bbobib, Adams, Jefferson Co., E. P. Pbbr- 
TiCB, Esq., ox this city, and A. M. Tbxdwxll, Madi- 
son, N. J , occur to us at this moment as possessors of 
first class Ayrshlres. 

Roots for Swinb.— In regard to mangold wurtsel, 
is it a good food for swine 1 Should it be fed to them 
alone or mixed with grain, and when should it be plant- 
ed 1 S. B. WiHO. Jamaica Plains. [If cooked and 
mixed with a portion of meal, it is good for feeding 
swyie — uncooked it is not. It is excellent for milch 
cows (fed moderately on the start, and gradually in- 
creasing,) snd will increase thefr milk enough to help 
the pigs, if they can get the sour surplus. Parsnips 
appear to be the best roots for hogs, and may be fed 
to them raw. Mangold Wurtsel should be planted aa 
early as the earliest com planting.] 

Cows' Tbats.— In answer to P. M. C.'s Inquiry, I 
will give my practice in such cases. Take a small 
sharp pointed penknifb in one hand, grasp the teat 
Jirmly in the other, and by a quick, steady motion in- 
sert the blade an inch or more in the orifice through 
which the milk passes. This operation will prove a 
certain cure, and will seldom need repeating. D. W. 
C. TowNB. Morgan, Iowa. 

To Dbstrot tbb Wbitb Baict. — I have read the 
inquiriss of your correspondent as to the best mode of 
subduing the white daisy, in answer to which I will say 
I have found pasturing with sheep effectual ; they will 
devour, the blossoms, which, in a few years, will put an 
end to the weed. By the way, it is an economical way 
of pasturing sheep^ by altemating with other stock 
this way, one week to cows, horses, young cattle, Ac, 
the next week the same lot to sheep, and the third 
week the lot be vacant to recruit -, so by the use of three 
lots more can be pastured than each continued in the 
same lot, and the oows, Ac., be on fresh foed all the 
time. I. A. L. 

PvTATOBS FOB Sbbd. — As muoh has been said of 
•mall potatoes for seed, I would add that my 
rienoe goes to show that large ones are mneh more 
tain. p. p. p. 
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]f enr and Select Flonrer Seedf» 

Sont by Mail— postage paid— to any addreM in the Unton. 

Seedsmf-.n. Sc "WV&t, Sprixifi:field, Ikfass^ 

HAS just received a lar^c and well itelected utock of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH aud GERMAN FLOWER 
SEEDS ; also many very Belcct \-arieties of home growth, 
comprltiin^ in all upwards of SbvbnHdxdrbd Varibtibs, 
amunv which arc all the novelties of the eea«ou, many rare 
and choice acedfi— also a large collection of old estabfiBhed 
favorites, greatly improved by hybridization. Particalar 
attention is invited to his choice collection of 
French and German Af»tcr8, Double Hollyhocks, Carna- 
tion and Picotee Pinks, Double BalKamB, Cal- 
ceolarias, Cinerarias, English Pansies, 
G«rman Slocks, Cockscombs, 
Chinese Primrose, Ac, 
received direct troxti the parties who grow the plants for 
the English and ContincuUl Exhibitions, by which he is 
enabled to insure to purchasers pure and genuine seeds of 
the best sorts In cultivation, raised from firizg flowen only. 
The attention of amateurs, florists, gardeners, and all en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, is particularly invited to the 

SIXTH EDITION OP HIS CATAIX)GIE 
of Flowbr, Vrgktablb and Agriccltcral SKKD8,jast 
issued, which will bo forwarded, postpaid, to all applicants 
enclosing a three-cent stamp. 

FLOWER 8EED8 BY MAIL. 

For the accommodation of those who love the cultiva- 
tion of Flowers, but who reside at a distance from where 
they can be procured, he has selected from his large as- 
sortment of Flower Seed, the most showy varieties, aud 
tho»e of easy culture, and put them up in assortments, 
which will be sent, postpaid, to any address in the Union, 
at the following prices : — 
Assortmbmt No. 1— consists of twenty choice varieties of 

Annuals. |L00 

No. 2— consists of twenty choice varieties of 

Biennials aud Perennials, fLOO 

No. d-'oonsists of ten extra flue varieties of 
Annuals and Perennials, embracing 
many of the new and choicest in 

cultivation, |l.oo 

No. 4— consists of Ave very choice varieties, 
selected from Prise Flowers of En- 
glish Pansies, German Canmtlon 
and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf- 
fauVs French Asters and Double 
Hollyhocks, each of which are sold 

at 25 cents singly. $1.00 

Persons In ordering will please give tlie number of the 
Assortment. Any person remittingToRKB Dollars, will 
ERCBiVB THB POOR Abbortmbnth, postaob frbb. Kemft- 
tances can be made in bank bills or postage stamps. 

It is now four years since he commenced putting up the 
above assortments, during which time they have ijoen sent 
to every State and Territorj' In the Union— and notwiih- 
stauding the unfavorable weather to which they have been 
exposed in many localities, have given universal satisfac- 
tion. Those who have given them a trial, recommend 
them freely to their friends, and the most flattering testi- 
monials are dally received of their good quality. 

The following additional aasortmcnts will be sent, tne 
of postage, at tJie prices ancxed :— 
Absortubxt No. 6— contains fifteen very select varieties 

of Greenhouse Seeds, $3.00 

No. 6— contains one hundred varieties of An- 
nuals, Biennials aud Perennials, in- 
cluding many new and choice varie- 
ties, $6.00 

No. 7— contains fifty varieties of Annuals, 

Biennials and Perennials, $2.60 

No. 8— contains twenty varieties of hardy 
Annuals, Biennials and Peren- 
,^ , nlals. for sowing in autumn,.- $1.00 

The seeds conUined iu all of the assortments are of his 
selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their own se- 
lections from the Catalogue, will be entitled to a discount 
proportionate to the Quantity ordered. 

In addition to the aoov« he offers a lar^ge and well selec- 
ted assortment of 

DAHLIAS, VERBElfAS, ROSKS, 
BNGLTSH CARNATION AND PICOTEE PINKB, 
DOUBLE HOLLYHCOKS, PETUNIAS, 
HERBACEOUS AND BEDDING PLANTS 
of every description, a Catalogue of which will he pub- 
linhcd in April and scut to all applicants enclosing a post- 
age stamp. 

All applications mast be aocompanfed with the caafa or 
a satisfactory raferenoe, and addressed to 
„ ^ ^ B. K. BLISS, Springfield, 

Maroh 26—eow6tmlt. Massachasette. 




Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 

1'^HE suhflcriber offers a full aasortinent of GARDBK, 
FIELD and FLOWER 6EED6 of the growth of 
1867, and of the very best qualities, and in addition to all 
the standard varieties, wiU bo found many noreltiee, for 
sale Wholesale aud Retail Orders by nail atteuded to 
immediately. 

Peas— choice and now varieties, Extra Early Daniel C 
Rourke, Champion of England. OaHer's Victoria, Hair'a 
Defiance. Dwarf Sugar. Tall Sugar, Hair's Dwarf Blue 
Mammoth, Harrison's Glory, Harrison's Perfection, EppsP 
Moiuircb, Eppe' Lord Raglan, British Queen, with allotli- 
er v.trletics. 
Cauliflower— Early Paris, Nonpareil and Alma. 
CABBAO«-Bttrly M'nkefield. Early Ox Heart, Enfield 

Market and WinningfUdt 
CoRx— King Philip, Early Darling's, Constantinople and 

Stoweirs Evergreen. 
Tubripb— Ashcrofl's Swede, Rivera' Swedish Stubble 

and Waiters Eclipse. 
Prize Cucumbers for frnmes. 
Winter Cherry or Strawberry Toteata 
New.Zealand Spinach. 
Potato Seed-Girman and English. 
Oat8— Poland, Potato and other choice varieties. 
PoTATOB»~Prinoe Albert's, which we highly recom- 
mend, (Ash Leaf Kidney, imported.) Early Dike- 
man, Early June, Dover, Mercer, and all other vari- 
eties. 
Spwkq Wheat— Golden Dropor Fife, Sea, Canada Club, 

Sprimo Barlby, Spring Rtb. 

Tobacco Sbbd— Havana aad Conneollcnt Seed Leaf. 

Spring and Wiktbh Vktchb^ or Tabbs— Broom Corn, 
Buckwheat, Cotton Seed, &c. 

Fhdit Sbeds— Apple. Pear, Quince, Currant, Gooseber- 
ry, Raspberry and Strawberry Seed, Peach, Plum, 
and Apricot Pits. 

OsAOB Obahob, Buckthoro, Tellow and Honey I^ocust, 
Chinese Arbor Vita^ ' 

Grafs Sbbdb— Hungarian and American Millet, Green, 
Kentucky Blue or June, Orchard, Ray, Italian and 
Perennial, Foul Meadow, Sweet Scented Vernal, 
Fine Mixed Lawn. Red Top, Timotliy or Herds, &o. 

Clovers— Large and Medium Red, WliUe Dutch, Lu- 
»»rne or French Sanfgln, Allske, Crimson, Yellow 
Trefoil, &0. 

Omiok Sbtts— Red and Tellow, Top or Button, aud Po- 
tato Oiitona 

Rbubarb Rooto— Myatt'a Victoria and LIniueas, Im- 
ported. 

AspARAor.<( Roots. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Egg and To- 
mato PlanU furnished in eeason. 

Everything in my line fumWied and at renaoDaUe rates. 

A Catalogue containing a ftill list of seeds and prices 
ftarntshed on application. 

Aftican liiiphce-genulne m raised by LMWurd M. 
Wray, One Dollar per pound. 

Chtneiie Siijgar CVuic— American and Imported, 26 and 
iOoeotsper pound. R L. ALLEN, 

March 18— weow3tm2t 180 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 

No. 1 Pure Permrinn Goado. 

HAVING purchased a large quantity of the above val- 
uable Fertilizer, we are prepared to furnish Farmers 
aud Dealers in lota to suit, from 1 to 500 tone, at less than 
Peruvian Agents' prices. 

GRIPPING BROTHER k. CX)., 
March a6-w8tm2t 60 Cortlandt^t. New-York City 



SUPEKPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

ZAND PLASTER, 

FIBH AND OTHBR GUANOS, 

FerUllzen of all kinds. 

R. L. ALLEN, 
Maroh 18— weow8tm2i 180 & 1»1 Water-stw, New-York. 



Welgela Rosea by Mall. 

I WILL send cuttings of this beautiful hardy shrub, en- 
cased in tin, for 50 oents per dojsen, post-paid. The 
cuttings grow as readily as currants. Single well-rooted 
plants sent as above at the same price. Osier Willow out^ 
tings by mall, 25 cents per dozen— $LO0 per 100. Small 
wen rooted plai.t8 of the two climbing roses. Queen of the 
Prairies and Baltimore Belle, by mail, 50 cents each, 
.c ^ . H. B. LITM, 

Maroh 25— w&mlt Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Ncwbnrgk, N. Y. 
Formerly A.. J. IDo^wxiinc & Co^ 

THE subcoribers. In eolicltlng the attention of I>e«lera 
and Planters of Trees to their stock now ready for Uie 
eusuinv Spring trade, beg leare to say tliat It embraces 
overytiiing in their line of business, all of the moat vigo- 
rons growth and best quality. 

The Department of Fruit Trees 

Contains a large collection of Apples and Pears, both 
Standards and Dwarfs, Cherries, Standard and on Maho- 
leb Stocks, Plums, Peaches, Nectarinesi Apricots, Quinces, 
Almonds, and Orape Vines, (both hardy Native and For- 
eign for vineries ;) also Raspberries, Blackberries, (New- 
Rochelle or Lawton, High Hush or Dorchester, Newman's 
Thornlesa, &o., Ito.,) Strawberries. Gooseberriea, (beet 
Lancashire varieties,) Currants, Walnuts, Filberts. &c 

The long experience of A. Saul In these matters, which 
occupies his whole attention, enables us to guarantee the 
correctness of all articles sold by us. 

The Ornamental Department 

Embraces a complete stock of all kinds of Deciduous and 
Svergreen Trees, and Flowering Shrubs, &c.. Including a 
large stock of Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Austrian and 
Scotch Pines, American Arbor Vlt«, Junipers, Yews, Ate; 
also Elms, Maples and Oaks in six varieties each, Ameri- 
can and European Lindens, do. Ash, Mountain Ash, Horse- 
chestnuts, I^rch, Svcamorcs, Tulip trees, Cypress, Mag- 
nolias, Poplars, Willows, Locust. &c., Slc. ; Flowering 
Shrubs— Spireas In six varieties, Altheas, Free Honeysuc- 
kles, Baonymous Europens, Tamarix,WuigellaRosea,For- 
sythia. Flowering Hawthorns, dec 

Also a large collection of Climbing Plants and Climbing 
Roses, and Koses of all classes In great variety. Dahlia 
roots, PsBonies, Phloxes, and a full collection of Herba- 
ceous Plants and Bedding out Plants tor summer, such as 
Petunias, Verbenas, Heliotropos, Lanuna, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, ate. 

Hedge Plants of Buckthorn, Hawthorn, Osage Orange, 
and American Arbor yit« for screens, itc. Also Khulmrb 
and Asparagus Roots. Ton Thousand Plants and Cut- 
tings of Salix triandra and Salix purpurea, the two best 
Osier Willows in cultivation. 

A Descriptive Priced Catalogue will be sent to all ap- 
plicants on enclosing a P. O. Stamp to prepay the same. 

March 4— weowOt— mlt A. SAUL ft, (SO., Proprietors. 

Prince Albert fotatoes and Potato Oats 
FOR SALE. 

PRINCE Albert Potatoes $2 12 per single bushel 
" •* " ^ 4.18 for two bushels. 

" ** "6.00 i>er bbl. of three bush. 

Tlie above prices Include all packing, to be delivered 1st 
of April, weather permitting. 

POTATO OATS, wo can deliver Immediately at the 
following price -One Dollar per Bushel of 88 pounds to 
the bushel. The above we will warrant genuine, being 
grown apart from other oets, and the seed of it imported 
the past season. All will be delivered at the Morris and 
Essex R. R. Depot at Nowton. Orders addressed, 
GERALD HOWATT, 
March 4— wtfhilt Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. 

PURE IIONE9 (by the Barrel,) 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OP LIME, 

POUDRETTEy PLASTER, 4ke. 

FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 

Among which may be found Map*^ new and improved 
Subsoil Ploio and Knox's Horse He*. 
FIELD AKD OARDE.\ SEEDS, 

PURE PRI.\CE ALBERT POTATOES, Ac, 

At the North River Agricultural Warehouse. 

GRIFFINO BROTHER & CO., 
Mar. IS-wjcmSm 80 Cortlandt-st., New- York City. 

Pear Secdlingti. 

Ij^INE healthy Pear Seedlings, one year, $8 per 1,000— 
' $76 per 10.000. J . •" *- , 

Ditto, two years, $15 per 1,000— $140 per $10,000. 
Norway Spruce, Scotch Larch and Pir, Apple, Mazssard, 
Plum, Angers Quince. Mahaleb, Paradise and Doucain 
stocks of the best quality. Catalogues to any address. 
Oarrlflge paid to Boston or New-York. 
New-England Pear Seed, $0 per quart. 

B. M WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 




KOTHWELL'8 
BLOOD AND WOOL MANURE. 

ANEW article for the active fertilization of j)1anU, (s 
offered to the cultivator in the form of BLOOD AND 
WOOL MANURE, being a manufactured preparation of 
thcBC two fertilizing elements. In suitable proportions. 

This article is a peculiar nitrogenous manure, that has 
been used In England for the past three years, where it 
has attracted cousideral^Ie Interest and attention on the 
part of scientific agriculturists, from its really wonderful 
results when compared with the use of several valuable 
kinds of (jhiano. The results in the soil would be scarcely 
looked for in the ordinary use of these somewhat neglect- 
ed materials, and Is due In a great measure to the hnppv 
combination which produece two curions effects In the soil, 
which are chemical and mechanical, and the great fertili- 
zing properties of these two materials. 

The result upon the various crops are similar to those 
obtained by the use of Peruviatr Guano, though fn me- 
chanical and chemical elTccts somewhat different. It is a 
highly stimulating and very active manure, well adapted 
to ut^ng forward in the spring of succulent plants and 
garden esculents generally, and may be used to gro.nt ad- 
vantage wherever Peruvian Guano can be used to success 
and profit. 

Dried Blood has heen for a long time used with success 
In skilled agriculture -, but the combination of it with 
Wool, In a peculiar manuractnred state, is a new idea ; the 
application of It to plants in the soil, has proved that It Is 
remarkably well adapted to eflbot the derthpment and ra- 
pid growth of plants, and the ready production of leaves 
and woody fibre. Both of these articles yield largely of 
Ammoxia and Nitrogbn, which Is well known as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Peruvian Guano ; while the Wool 
yields PoosPHoaio Acid upon analysis, which Is known 
to be so advantageous In the production of the flower and 
seed of the plant, and In tne general developments of 
grain crops, potatoes, turnips, dtc., particularly in the 
growth or field crops. 

The great advantage of this manure consists In the fact 
that it undergoes a peculiar chemical decomposition in the 
soil, by which It gives off continuously Nitkoorh GiS, 
which Is very neccsisary in the early formation and contin- 
uous healthy growth of plants. Another advantage is de- 
rived from the mechaiucal properties of the wool graving 
lightness or elasticity to the soil, so that the young roots 
and spongeoles of the plants can readily distend them- 
selves In jiearch of food. Tlits Is a very important requi- 
site during the early stages of the germination and growth 
of the plant ; and also helps greatly the chemical and elec- 
trical processes which take place in the development of 
the plant at this period, by allowing the free access of the 
heat, air, and rain water of the surface of the ground. 

This new manure will soon become a favorite among 
gardeners and scientific agriculturists, on account of the 
above mentioned mechanical and chemical effects. Its re- 
sult upon application to the soil and the plant have been 
demonstrated In England and the following comparative 
results obtained, which are copied frutn the Mark Lamb 
ExpRRSS, of London. It is appended for the benefit of 
American agriculturists. It will be seen that its compari- 
son with Super Phosphate of Lime, a well known and 
valuable fertilizer, is very decided in its favor ; and also 
.its comparative results with several kinds of Guano enu- 
meratca, and also with other preparations— the weight, 
cost and result being given. 



TRIAL IN 1867. 



Quant. 

of 
Man're 



Patent Wool Manure, 

Patagouian Guano, 

Hottentot do. 

Peruvian do 

Falkland Island do., 

Sup. Phos. of Lime, (Berwick,) 

Sup. Phos. of Lime, (Mr. O.,) 

Ammonlacal Sup. Pkos. of Lime,.. 

Mixture of above. 

Sawdust steeped in Chamber lye— 

six weeks, a good handful along. 

the hill, 

Pot up In barrels and bags, branded Rolliweirs No. 1 
Ammonlated, IVIIrogenizcd Wool and Blood Maaare. 

PttiCB~|30 per ton of 2,000 lbs. 

For sale by A. LONGETT, 

Apr. 1— mlt 84 Cliff-st., New-York. 



Cost 
per 



Cwt. 

6 

8 

7 

4i 

6f 



iWel't of 
Turnips 
%2acre. 



s. d. 



Txtct.qr. 



IS 2 
14 10 
17 11 
617 18 
019 10 
13 14 

013 10 

014 8 
017 18 



17 18 1 



HortiGultaral Bookfl* 

Of all kinds, for sale at the Office of the Ca G«nt]eman. 
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Sagmr frooi the Sorghmii. 

THE andorslgned hM bten Attthorlxed lny Mr. Joa. 8. 
Loverlug> to re-publUh his ** Detailed account of £z- 
perlmenta, and observatious on the Sorghum Saccharatom 
or Chinese Sugar Gane^ made with the view of deter- 
mining Its value as a sugar producing plant," newjedltloo, 
with a Postscript by the author. 

Single copies 10 cents, or twelve copies for one dollar ; 
a one-cent stamp additional for each copy ordered by mail, 
to prepay postage. All orders must be addressed to 
HENRY A. DREBR, 

Seedsman Jt Florist 
March U-wltmlt* 827 Chestnut-et, Philadelphia. 

Seeds— Seeds— Seed*— Seeds— - 1 SM. 

ALBANY SEED STORE. 

THE subscriber agalQ ofibrs his annual assortment of 
genuine Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, growth of 
1857, conslstlnff in part of the following desirable articles : 
Extra Early, Early and Late Garden Peas, the best new 
and standard sorts, viz : 

Extra Early— Daniel 0*Rourke (true,) Sanester's No. 
1, and Codo Nulli, each 37^ cents per quart : Prince Al- 
bert and Emperor, each 25 oehts per quart ; Tom Thumb, 
75 cents per quart. 

Early — Scbastopol, (new,) 60 cents per quart; Blue 
Surprlso, 37i cents per quart : Washington, Kent, June. 
Double blossom Frame, Bishop^s Dwarf Prolific, ana 
Strawberry, each £6 cents per quart 

Gknbral Crop — Harrison's Glory and Perfection, (both 
new.) Hair's Dwarf Mammoth Marrow, (extra fine) each 
50 cents per quart ; Napoleon and EugciUe, (both new 
and fine) 75 cents per quart • Fairbeard's Early Champion 
of England, (the finest wrinkled variety known,) 371^ cents 
per quart. 

Latb Sorts — Bop's Monarch, 75 cents per quart ; Brit- 
ish Queen and Knight's Marrow, each 50 cents. The above 
comprising but a part of my assortment, for which see 
my catalf^ue. 

Also, Extra Early and Earlv Beets, Early and Late 
Cabbages, Oulillowers, Brocolff. Celerj' Tomatoes. Cu- 
cumbers, Egg Plant, Lettuces, Turnips, Peppers Radish- 
es, Herb Seeds, &c., &c. In laive or small quantities: 
Garden Beans of all sorts. Early. Late, Bush, and Pole. 

Fine large Lima Beans, (a few) at 50 cents per quart. 

Sweet or Susar Corn of the best sorts for the garden. 
Tlio (gigantic Constantinople is particularly fine— 25 cents 
per quart. 

Inalan Com of the best sorts ftir the Field. 

Millet Seed, Long Brush Broom Com, Luicme or French 
Clover, White Dutch Clover, Red Clover and Timothy, 
Ue<l Top or Herds Grass, Orchard Gram and Mixed Grass 
for Lawns. English Rye Grass, Spring Vetches and bun- 
Flower, White and Yellow Onion Sets and Top Onions. 

Best Improved Ruta Baga and other Turnips, 76 cents 
per pound ; Long Orange, Larae White and other Carrots, 
$1 per pound ; Onion Seed (a nmiled supply)— Large Red 
at $1.25— Large Yellow, $160. and White rortugal at $2 
per pound. Long Red and Yellow Globe Mangold Wor- 
tel. White and Yellow Sugar Beet, Honey Locust. Buclc- 
thorn and Osage Orange Seeds for live fences, Yellow Lo- 
cust for tiralwr uud Ix>oU8t posts, with a large areortment 
of Choice Flower Seeds, or which a choice and liberal 
assortment will be sent by mail for $1 or upwards, and 
poAtago paid. 

Spring planting Bulbs, vis: Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tiger 
Flower, Tulieroses and Madeira vines. 

Choice Double Dahlias— named varieties |8 per dozen. 

The best standard books on Poultry, Kitchen (:hurdeii- 
ing, cultivation of Fruit Trees and Flowers. 

Imphce or New Afriean fiugar Cane, (genuine at $1 
per pound) 

Horghum or Chinese Sooir Cane, LO cents per pound. 

Chufas or Earth Almonds, 2S cents per ounce. 

Clean Strawberry seed, (mixed sorta.) $2 per ounce. 

The trae Christina Musk Melon, at 50 oenU per ounce ; 
also the new Orange Water Melon, with many other arti- 
cles too numerous to be detailed In t^M confined limits of 
an advertisement. 

Full reference is made to my new descriptive priced 
Catalogue fo/ 1858, which will be mailed to all applicants. 

The subscriber, thankftil for the patronage he has re- 
ceived for the past 27 years, hopes to merit a oontlnuanoe 
of the same from former, as well as now customers. 

Orders received for Wilson's celebrated ALBANY 
SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. Can be planted to great- 
est advantage In the spring. Price $2 per 100— 115 per 
j,000 plants. WILLIAM THORBURN, 

Peedsman Sc Florist, 492 Brondwav, Albanv, N. T. 
r Small packages of Seeds carefiiily enveloped, and 
forwarded by mail. Maroh 11— w8tm2t 




Ckoiee Te^etable and Flower Deeds. 

* PtorlaC, S97 CJheMiut-6c., PMIaMphU, 

OFFERS a large and well selected stock of GARDEN 
and FLOWER SEEDa In addition to those of bis 
own growth, he Is constantly receiving all the novelties 
fhwn Europe. Being a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 

E rower, and superintendinff all the various details of bis 
usiness, purchasers can always depend upon obtaining 
GBXcim AID KBLiABLK SRKna— a vcry fmporunt conside- 
ration to the Florist and Gardener. Among the VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, the following can be recommended :— 
PEAS-Extra Early Daniel (TRourke; Early Tom 
Thumb, 10 hiches high and productive ; Flack's victory ; 
Champion of England ; Hair's Mammoth Dwarf Marrow. 
BEEl'S— Extra Karly Turnip. Long Smooth Blood. 
CABBAGE— Early London, Winningstadt, French Ox- 
heart, Karly Dutch, Late Flat Dutch, and PhiladelphU 
Drumhead. 

LETTUCE- Early Stelnkopf, a very superior earlv head 
salad ; Royal Cabbage or Drumhead. Also, Extra Curled 
Parsley, xRcm— Early Paris Cauliflower, Fejeo Ulai>d To- 
mato, solid and fine flavored, for whloh a premium was 
awarded — Newington Wonder Beans, a prolific and early 
snapshort- German Wax Pole Beans, the finest snapshort 
ix>ds, entirely stringless, tender and delictoue— New inter- 
mediate Carrot. Jenny LInd Moskroelon, Bradford and 
Pomaria Watermelon, together with many other new and 
desirable varieties, with all the old approved and standard 
sorts, for which see Catalogue. 

CHOICE FLOWER 6EED8. 

The collection embraces all the varieties desirable for 
the amateur, as well as the professlonil florist, for which 
see Catalogue. 

FLOWER SEEDS BY M AIL-Twenty choice, distinct 
varieties (my selection) will be mailed to distant applicauts 
by remitting One Dollar. 

A large collection of Bverbkxmiing Roses, Dahlias, 
Verbenas, Shrubs, Evergreens, Hardy Vines and Creepers, 
Native and Foreign Grape Vines, dec, 4tc 

Catalogues mailed to all applicants enclosing a postage 
sUmp. March ll-~w4tmlt» 

WM. R. PRINOE & Co., 

FLt;suiKO^ N. T. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, which are sent to purcha- 
sers who enclose stamps: No. 1— Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shruba, and Plants. 
No. 2— Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Iris, 
Double Sweet Williams, and all other Herbaceous Flow- 
ering Plants, &c Na 8— Extra large Fruit Treea, Ever* 
greens, and other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, suitable 
for immediate fTuit-bearing and embellishment. .No. 4 — 
Wholesale Catalogue for Nurseries and Deolera, oompri- 
sing Trees. Shrulis, Plants. Bulbous Flower Roots, Stocks 
for Engrafling, and Tree and Shrub Seeds, k.c. Na 5— 
Wliolesnle (Catalogue of Vegetable, AgrieuUnral, and 
Flower Seeds. No. 8- -Descriptive Catalogue of our Un- 
rivalled Collection of 100 select varieties of Strawberries, 
with a liejeclcd List. No. 9— CaUlogue of Bulbous Flow- 
ers of every class, including Tree and Herbaceous I^ieo- 
nies, Dahlins, and other rare Flowering Plants. No. 11— 
Treatise on Culture of the Chinese I'otato or Dioscorea 
Batatas, on Licorice. Tanner's Sumach. Fig, Almond, 
Olive, Osier, Chinese Sugar Cane, Earth Almond and Mad- 
der. No. 12— Wm. R. Prlncc*8 Address to llit American 
Institute, on the character and merits of the Chinese Po- 
tato, with the triumphant Reports of the American and 
French Institutes on the same subject. No. 13— Catalogue 
of Green-House Plants. March 1— mlt 

SOMBRERO GUANO, " 
Imported and for sale by WOOD dt GRANT, HO 

Front Street, IVew-York. 

THE several analyses of this Guano, made by the most 
eminent Chemists of this country, viz : Profs. Haj-es 
of Boston, J. R. Chilton and Isaiah Deck of New- York, 
Booth of Philadelphia, PIggot of Baltimore, Maapln and 
Tuttle of University of Virginia, M P. Scott of Richmond, 
Va., and Gilliam of the MillUry Institute of Lexington, 
Va, all show It to contain over 80 per cent of the Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. 

To Farmers desirous of testing its qualities, we will for- 
ward our Pamphlet when requested, containing a full 
statement of its merits, value and manner of application. 
The Planters and Farmers of Maiyland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Alabama and Georgia, high iy appre- 
ciate such fertilisers, having wed them with profit for the 
last five years. 

The attention of Dealers and Country Storekeepers I 
ealled to this article. March 4-w9tm2t 
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If oUce to Farners. 

HAVING Bold half of mv Interest in the AgrlcuUnral 
Warehouse and Seed DeMirtment of the boeineBa. to 
Mr. Wm. W. EootssToa, wblcb he will carry m, both for 
the wboleairie and reUil trade, at No. 84 State street, Al- 
bany, N. Y., (two doors below Pearl,) under the firm name 
of Feaae Sl Eggleston. We would respectAiUy hivlte the 
Atrmers and merchanta to examine our extensive assort- 
ment of Seeds and Implements of the most approved 
kinda— such as Ptoirs, CuliivatorSj Harrotcs^ Snd Ptanteray 
Cotn SluUtrg^ Hay and Straio Cutur$, Fanning Mills, Feed 
Mm, Suftar Ml/Is Saw MiUs, Cidtt and Wine Mill*. Hnr$e 
Powers and Threahers, Riaping and Mmring Machines, fc, 
4'e., before purchasing elsewhere, and we thiuk the time 
they expend Id this way wlU be saiiafactorily employed. 
Bemetmer N: 84 Stale Street. 

FEASE Si, EGOLEBTON. 

Saooessors to Rioh^d H. Pbais. 

P. 8. I shall continue to give my attention to the manu- 
fectute of my Justly celebrated Excelsior Horse Powers 
and Threshers, as usual, and am prepared to supply all 
orders, which I respectfully solicit. 

March ll-w2tmlt RICH'D H. PEASE. 

Devon Prize Bnlt ,tor Sale. 

THE subscribers offer for sale their Prize Bull " New 
Britain 2d." He received the flnt prize as a yearling, 
at the late Fair of the Oonu. State Agricultural Society. 
Ho will be two years old next March ; la of good eixe, and 
lit a very perfect animal. 

We also would sell " Charter Oak ;" ho is own brother 
to New Britain 2d, and will be one year old next March. 
WEUJ3 BROTHERS, 
March 1— mSt Now-Britain. Conn. 

OtIR prices for the above valuable fertiliser, t1i :— For 
one barrel, $2 -two barrels, $3.50— three barrels, $5— 
four barrels, $ft.60— five barrels, $8— six barrels, $9,60— for 
seven barrel* <^d over, at the rate of $1.60 per barrel, do- 
Uvered free of cartage. Send your orders early to 
ORIFFINa BROTHER 4t CO., 
Feb. 2g~w8tro3t 00 Cortlandt st., New-York. 

XiJ^JRS B£IE2X>S. 
A NEW novelty, and nevef before preM&t«d to marker 

~ ** NEW MEXICAN CUSHOW, 
A variety that excels all others in eating, growth and rari- 
ty. (I have but few paokases.) The Eiurlish 

MAMMOTH PUMPKIN 
that is mammoth indeed, as they ft-eqaently bolt over five 
feet around. Also the true Muutne 

CHUFAS OR SAltlrH ALMONDa 
The seed sent post-paid, on reception of 25 cents for tin- 
gle packnaes— five packages for $1. Address, with Post- 
Office ana State plainly written, to 

JOa L. ISUBY, Care Dr. A. a MoKia, 
Jan 7— wlOtmSt Liberty. Missouri. 

To Farmers and Gardeners* 

THE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale 60,000 barrels of 
their 

New and Improved Poudrette, 
Manufactured ftrom the niflrht-soll of New- York city, in 
lots to suit purchasers. This article (greatly improved 
within the last three years) has been In ihe market for 10 
years, and still defies comi)etition, as a manure for Com 
and G-arden Vegetables, buing cur aps a, more powerful 
than any other, and at the same time free fi-om disagreea- 
ble odor.> Two barrels ($3 worth,) will manure an acre of 
corn in the hill, will save two thirds In labor, will cause it 
to come up quicker, to grow faster, ripen earlier, and will 
bring a larger crop on poor ground than any other fertili- 
zer, and la also a preventive of the out- worm ; also it does 
not injure the sood to be pnt in contact with it. 

The L^ M. Co. point to their long-standing reputation, 
and the large capital ($100,000) invested in their bnsinesa, 
as a guarantee that the article they make shall always be 
of such quality as to command a ready sale. 

Priee, delivered in the city f^ee of charge and other ez> 
pense— 

One barrel. $200 

Two barrels, 8.60 

Five barrels, 8.00 

Six barrels, 0.60 

And at the rate of $1.50 per barrel for any quantity over 
six barrels. 

A Pamphlet containing every Information, -will be 
sent (raiR) to any one applying for the same. Our ad- 
dress is THE LODI MANTJFACTURIN(J CO., 
Feb. 26-weow«tro3t Office, 00 Cortlandt-st., New- York. 




Rebecoat Delawave^ Golden Hamburgh » 

BOWOOD MUSCAT and other new Orape Vines, at 
greatly reduced rates. A Priced List will be sent to 
applicants. Address W. C. 8TRON(|, 

Feb. I6~w8tm2t Nonantttm Hill, Brighton, 



Syracnse IVuvserlea. 

OUR Stock for the Spring Trade, will consist of a!! the 
LARGER AND MINOR FRUITS : 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, In great variety, including 
many of the native Forest Trees. 

The Hardy EVERGREENS, Norway and American 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, Hemlock, Balsam Fir, and Arbor 
Vit». ranging from 8 to 6 feet high. 

ROSK8. SHRUBa BAHJJAS, P^fiONIES, PHLOX- 
ES, SPIRiEAS, HONEY-SUCKLES, of rare beauty and 
In sreat abundance. 

HEDGE PLANTS of Buckthorn, Privet, Osage Or- 
ange, and Honey Locnstat very low prices. 

ASPARAGUS and RHUBARB, best kinda and strong 
roots. 

Of RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES and CUR- 
RANTS, our assortment is especially lai^^e and attractive, 
and embraces all the old and new sorts of worth and re- 
pute. 

GRAPES : Stronff Plants of the Rebecca for $3^ and 
Delaware for $2 each ; Concord and Diana for $1 each, or 
$0 per dozen ; Catawba, Isabella and Clinton, 1 and 2 yrs. 
old, low by the dozen or huadred ; and Foreign Grapee, In 
pots. In great variety. 

lAwton (or New-Rooh^e) BLACSJBSR2?:T; strong 
planlfl, $2_per dosen. 

CHERRY STOCKS, (Maaard,) $8.60 per 1,000. 

PLUM STOCKS, (Wild, or Canada,) $rper l,00a 

WrW Nurserymen will find these veiy superior. 

For descriptions and prices of our articles, generally, wo 
beg leave to refer to the new edition of our Catalogues, 
viz : 

No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions. 

Na 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of FmlU. 

No. S. A Descriptire Catalcigue of Ornamental Troei, 
Shrubs, RosoR, fcc 

No. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
House and Bedding Plants, too. 

Na 6. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp for each. 

THORP, SMITH Jb HANCHETT. 

Feb. 4— weow6tm2t Syracuse, N. Y. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

BONK DUST, 

aOLUMBIJUir aUAMO, 

OR SALE by A. LONGErr, 

March 1— mSt S4 Cliff Street, New- York. 



F 



GI-003D X^£2X>IOXXQ'SS. 

r? IS estimated the Atbr's CflBanr PaoToaiL and Ca- 
TUAaTio Pills have done more to promote the public 
health than any other one cause. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Cherrr Pectoral has by its thousands on 
thousands euros of (3olds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enm, Bronchitis, tc, very much reduced the proportion 
of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. 

Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the blooi 
ft-om its impurities. Purge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral syntem from obstructions. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust It fh>m the system, before It is yet too strong to 
yield. 

AVer's Pills do thrust out ^Mie, not oolv while It is 
weak but when It has taken a strong hold. Read the as- 
tounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them fl-om dreadfbl Scrofbla, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis- 



, Rheumatism. Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal pains. 

Bullous Complaints, Heari-bnrn, Headache, Gout, and 
many less dangerous but still threatening aliments, such 
as Pimples on thefhee, Worms, Nervous Irriubility, Loss 
of Appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, 
Fevers. Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints 
for whloh a Purgative remedy is reoulred. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Try them once, and you never will be without them. 

Price 25 cents_per Box— 6 boxes for $1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mas*., 
and sold by an resx>eotable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wtf 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

WHEELER, MELICK & Co., Proprietors. 




Doable Power, and Improved Combined Thresher and "Winnower, in operation. 

MANUFACTURERS of Endles« Chain Railway Horse Powers, and Farmors' and Planters' Machinery for Horse 
Power nse, and owners of the Patenta on, and principal makers of the following valaable Machines :— 

WHEELER'S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER, 

AND 

OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING ^SEPARATOR. 

T%is i* a OmHorse Machint, adapted to the wanfp of medium and small praln prrowers. It Fu]Yarates grain and chaff 
from the straw, and threshes about 100 bushels of wheat or twice as many oats per day, tvithout char.ging horses— by 
a change nearly double the ouanttty may be threshed. Price |128. 

WHEELER'S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 

ThU Machine is like the preceding, but larger, and for two horses. It does double the work of the Single Machine, 
and Is adapted to the wants of large and medium grain growers, and persons who make a business of threshUig. 
Price $160. 

WHEELER'S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 

AXD 

IMPROVED COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 

[SH0W5 IX THB OCT.] 

This Is also a Two-Horse Machine, and has been much Improved durinflr the pafet seapon ; it threshes, separates the 
grain from the straw, and winnows It at one operation, at the average nite of 160 bushels of wheat and 300 bushels of 
oats per day. In out-door work, and for persons who make a business of threshing, it is an unequalled Machine 
Price 1246. 

ALSO CLOVER HULLERS, FEED CUTTERS AND SAWING MACHINES. 

Our Horse rowers are adapted in all respects to driving every kind of Agricultural and other machines, that admit 
of being driven by Horse Power, and our Threshers may be driven by any of the ordinary kinds of Horse Powers in 
use— either are sold separately. 

l^F" To persons wishing more information and applying by mall, we will forward a Circular containing such details 
as purchasers mostly want— and can refer to gentlemen having our Machines In every State and Territory. 

Our firm have been engaged In manufacturing this class of Agricultural Machinery 23 years, and have had longer 
larger and more extended and successful experience than any other house. 

All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or may be relumed at the expiration of a reasonable time 

for trial. 

W Orders fh>m any part of the United States and Territories, or Canada, accompanied with satisfactorv referen- 
will be filled with promptness and fidelity ; and Machines, securely packed, will be Torw arded according 
ctlons, or by cheapest and best routes. TV^HEELER, MiELICK &; Co, 

March 25— witmlt . -A^lljany, N". 
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EXCELSIOR AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

WARBBOXJSE ANI> SEEl} STORE, 84 STATE STREET, ALBAXTF, JV. Y. 




■^jimif.* «f* 



The Excelsior Changeable Railway Horse Power, 

With Threshers. Separators, Clover Hnllers, and 

CIRCULAU AND CKOSS-CUT SAW MILLS FOR VARMUS PURPOSES, 

CIDER MILLS, AND ALL OTHER IMPLEMENTS ADAPTED TO THE POWER. 



E33CCCEZLaXOXi HOI^SE I>OT^BIi- 



WE HAVE no he«itatIou In reconamendlngr onr Hone 
Power M ttfe very best machine of the deccription 
ever offered to llie public Its slrnplicity of construction, 
And accessibility to all part« of its mncliiiicry. all the gour^ 
beinff on the outside of the frnmo, \* in itself an item whicli 
sliould claim the attention of every farmer. The various 
improvements which wo hn,\p made ov«r other maohiuca 
of the same class, though they may appear small in detail, 
yet as a whole they have given our Vower a superiority 
over them which has been abundantly attoted in the va- 
rious trials with competmg machines. Below is the report 
of the T/5aisvllIe Journal in reference to the trial of Horse 
Powers and Thresher*, on the Grounds of the U. b. Ag. 
Society, held at Ix)ui8ville, In September, 1867 :— 

"At the trial before the Committee, of Endless Chain 
Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, the ExceUlor Ma- 
chine, manufactured by Rlch'd 11. Poase of Albany. N. Y., 
came off successful— they having threshed the fifty sheaves 
allotted them In five minutes and eight seconds, while the 
Emery competing Machine occupied six minutes in thresh- 
ing the B.iroe amount, or nearly twenty per cent, longer 
than the Excelsior. The threshing was done by the mere 
•weigbt of the horses, no harness being usetL The work- 
mauHhlp on the Excelsior Thresher Is of a very superior 
description. Every farmer should have one of these Ma- 
chines, as it Is adapted to threshing and grinding grain, 
catting fodder, sawing wood, pumping, churning, &c. It 
is truly a useful and cheap Machine." 

At this Fair we were awarded the First Premium, the 
Eloclety's Large Sliver Medal, for the best Horse Power 
and Thresher, and a Diploma of Special commendation 
for the best Motive Powbr for Obxiral Farm Usb. 
Under this head wo came Into competition not only with 
all Horse Powers, but Steam Engines, Wind Mills, &.c. 
TbU is the'%lghest commendation that has ever been 
awarded to similar machine.*, and li-.dced it was a great 
triumph, as the most celebrated Machlpes In the country 
came In direct competition with our own In a fair and Im- 

Sartlal trial. We have also taken premiums at nearly every 
tate and County Fair where we have exhibited, and where 
the Machines have been put In operation before competent 
committees. 

Our Horse Powers are especially adapted to driving 
Threshing Machines, Circular and Cross-Cut Saws, Ma- 
chine Shops, Elevators, Pile Drivers, Ferry Boats, Hay 
Gutters, Cider Mills, Feed Mills, Corn Shellers, and may 




be U!»ed for Loading and Discharging' Venaels, and indeed 
for any purpose where only One or Two Horse Power is 
requirea. The angle of elevation necessary to operat p this 
Power, depends on the weigltt of the hornea and amount 
of work required to be done. The operator of the Ma- 
chine should always be his own judge hi this matter. How- 
ever, we will state that our Machines are so gortre'i that 
the elevation necessary is lees than other Muchines, when 
the same amount of power Is applied. 

PRICES rv ALe.\!VY. 

Excelsior Changeable Railway Horse Power, 

Thresher and Separator (2 Horse,) $180.00 

Excelsior Changeable Railway Horse Power. 

Thresher and .Separator (I Horse.) 128.00 

Excelsior Two Horse Power, with Thresher and 

Cleaner combined, 266.00 

Excelsior Two Horse Power, including E^nd 

Wheel 116.00 

Excelnior Horse Power, for One Horse, Including 

Band Wheel 86.00 

Threshing Machine, with Separator and Fixtures, 

26 inch Cylinder 

Threshing Machine, with Separator and Fixtures, 

24 Inch Cylinder, 

Set of Bands for Machine, with Extras, &c„ 

Ice Plows, for Cutting Ice $50 to 

Fanning Mills, fitted for Power, $26. $28. $30. and 
Portable Cirealar Saw Mills, 24 inch Saw, for Wood 

Cutting, tc- 

Extra Table and Saw, for Slitting Boards, Fence 

Stuff, and General Shop Use, 

Cross-Cut Saw Arrangements, for Power, for Cut- 
ting Logs, greatly improved 26.00 

Feed Mills, with Chilled Iron Cylinder, 46 00 

Power Corn Shellers, |40 to 66.00 

Clover Hullers, 82.00 

Reaping and Mowing Machines, |116 to 176.00 

Power Feed Cutters, 26 to 60.00 

Corn and Seed Planters, 8 to 14.00 

Dog Power for Churning, 1800 

Terms.— Cash, or approved notes for four months, pay- 
able at Bank. Rbspoksiblb Agents Waktkd. 

Address RICHARD IL PEASE, 
March 11— It Albany, N. Y. 



40.00 
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6.00 
76.00 
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EMERY BROTHERS, 



PROPaiBTORS OP THl 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

NOs 63 STATE STREET, CORNER OF OREEN. 

^» » 

TO THE PUBLIC. 



THE loiiff exiwrienoa of the manu&otarera, and une- 
qualled succeM of the 
Emery*! Patanted BailroadChangeable Horse Power, 
as made and introdaced by tli«m Into everv part of the 
World, and having gained an Immeose and Increaaing de- 
mand for Ihora, {tutpimg »M more than Eight Hun^rtdutts 
for the Uut harvest ) and requiring the IVorka tobe kept infuU 
andeomtant openttion, with nearly one hundred woikmenj 
during the whole fall and winter months to this date, tofiUthe 
steady demand for them, withont aceumvlating stock on hand^ 
and which has "been the onlf eieef^ion to the general stepping 
of every similar es'akHshment in the cmtntry since October 
kut ba« hiduced the proprietors to incroano their manufac- 
turing facilities by putting new and large Ix>w Pressure 
Engines of three times the capacity of those removed, and 
otherwise materially extend their worka 

Tliey have also added a Plow Drpartmivt, with all tho 
known facilities and Improved patterus required for the 
wholesale and retail trade. 

Tliey solicit a continuance of the same patronage hereto- 
fore so liberally enjoyed, assuring their patrons that their 
Machinery, which comprises a greater variety of labor sav- 
Ing machines than are offered by any like establishment in 
this or any oilier country, are unequalled in points of Uti- 
lity and Value, and aJl are constructed with esneclal re- 
gard to operating together to tho best possible advantage. 

The unexampled success of the manufactures from the 
Albany Agricultural Works, and the great demand for 
them has Induced several other parties to adopt the same 
style and patterns, In violation of the Letters Patent, and 
even copy the advertisements, price lists and Illustrations, 
and by various other ways have endeavored, and are still 
endeavoring to manufacture and sell mnoh inferior and 
cheaper made machines, misrepresenting them as equal 
and oftentimes as superior to those from which they have 
patterned them. 

One such manufacturer. In his advertisements publish- 
es a newspaper puff pun»ortlng to he a report of a com- 
mittee of the United States Agricultural Society, at their 
Fair at Louisville, Ky.. 1867Mn which he claims to have 
been awarded the Society's First Premium Largo Silver 
Medal, also a Diploma or Oommendation, In competition 
with all the Horse Powers, Steam Engines, Wind Mills, 

IVblle the FWcIs «re mm followt: 
said Society offered a 




Crrand Gtold. BdTedal, 

rained at $75, for the 
BMt Motive Power for General Pnrpoeei. 

Several entries were made of Horse Powers and Steam 
Engines of various kinds, fx>th stationary and portable. 

Upon the Committees meeting, they dedtHed to award 
the Orand Modal at all, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, but reported upon the several entries separately, 
awarding precisely the same " Diploma of Commenda- 
tion '* to each of the only two Rail Koad Horse Powers en- 
tered, with the following report :— 

*< AJier a most careful examinatum^ \he committee teere with 
dijleulty able to discovir that either tf thtm possessed any ad- 
vantage over the other. ^ 

The same award was also made to several Steam En- 
gines by the same committee. 

So much for the First Premium and Large Silver Medal, 
not one such award having been made. 

The committee awarded Four Silver Medals to as many 
Threshing Machines made by as many different partlea 

All the medals to be of tho same kind and value, and 
without any remarks whatever as to the relative merits of 
the several entrlea and Including the said sett of Threshing 
Machines, made precisely in Imitation of Emer>-*s pat- 
terns and especially for the said fair, and In this Instance 
an extraordinarily well finished sett of machlnea. 

They also had been In constant operation several days 
prior to tho trial before tho committee, while Emery's sett 
of machines were of the ordinary make for their custom' 
ers, and the Thresher had never been put to work till in 
the presence of the comraitiee, and then with but two lots 
of wheat of Afty sheaves each. 

One lot of fifty sheaves was threshed as much quicker 
by It than with the competing machines, as it was slower 
with the next lot of fifty sheaves. 

The differenoes being aoeounted for by the difference In 
the condition of the grain and size of the sheaves. 

So much for tho trial of threshing forySre or six minutes, 
while any trial to give any practical result of ease (/team^ 
quantity and quality tfwotk, and the machines themselves, 
should require at least a whole day for each machine, ana 
more tests applied than that with race-hordes, (first home 
wins,) to say nothing of the privilege allowed in racing, of 
best two in three heats, which the committee refused to 
grant for want of time to devote to so unimportant a mat- 
tor as a Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 

If reports of oomiplttees were required, we would waj 
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that at the last Fair of th« Naw-Tork Stata Am. BocMtj 
at Buffalo, Eincr>'s Two-Horse Power with Ook, 186^ 
Thresher and Cleaner combined, was awarded the 

First and only Premtooi, 
and In competition with the Justly oelebrated Pitt'a ina> 
chines, whlcn were exhibited and operated each day of the 
Fair by the Patentee and If anufkctnrcr himself, nesidea 
several Endless Chain Ilorse Powers of different kinds. 

The Ix>uisvllle ooropotitor (who claims the larf^e Bilver 
Medal,) did not venture to compete again, bat laid off on 

Sretended laurels gained at a fiTemlnutea* trial against 
me. 
More than Fifty Silyer Madals and twice as many Di- 

51omas, besides a large number of Gold Medals, and all 
'trsi iy«M«ifm«, have been awarded tha 

EMERY'S PATENT HORSE POWER, 
during the past §\ght fsors, bgr the State A^rloiUtaral So- 
cieties in 

Sixteen Different States, 
besides those by numberless County Societies, in all th6 
Statte where they have been organlxed and machines ex- 
hibited. 

N. B. Catalogues, with Blostratlons, Prices, Ita, sup- 
plied gratuitously on applloallon by mail ancloslnga three- 
cent stamp. EMERY BROTHERS, 

Proprietors Albany Ag. Works, Albany, W. Y. 
March 26— wltmlt 

Seeds !— Seeds !— Seeds ! 

THORBURN'S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ' 
Of YegeUble, Field and Fruit Seeds for 1868, 

WITH DiaiOTIOXS FOn CCLTIVATIXO VBQBTABLIS, 

Is DOW ready, and wRl be sent to applicanto endoaiog a 
Three Cent Stamp. 

THE subscribers offer of the growth of 1857, and of the 
very finest qualities, Iheir usual extensive assortment 
of SESDS, comprising many moviltibs, and every tested 
desirable variety known in the several departments of 

Vegetable, Field, Flower, Tree ud Fruit Seedt. 
They would particularly call the attention of cultivators 
and amateurs to the follewtkig 

CHOICE PEAS. 
Extra Early DanM ORourke-the earliest known. 
•* •* Sangster's ^o. 1— a great favorite. 

• *« Tom Thumb— very line, growing but eight 

inobet high. 
Early Scbastopol— new and good. 
Champion of England— one of the vary best. 
Dwarf and Tall Sugar— edible pods. 
IIair*s Dwarf Mammoth— snucrb. 
Harrison's Glory and Perfection— new and very prodae* 

tiVQ. 

Napoleon and Eugenie— both new and early, wrinkled. 

Epps' Monarch— Epps' Lord Raglan^ both new and su- 
perbt 

Carter's Victoria— fine wrinkled. 

British Queen— one of the best late. 
With thirtv other standard sorts, for which see Catalogua 

Also— Early Parte, Nonpareil and Lenormands Cauli- 
flower. Early WakedddOzbeurt acd Winulngstadi 
Cabbage. 

Early and Giant White and Red Solid Celery, 

Priee Cucumbers— for frames. 

Early Tomatoes. 

Swoet Spanish and Bull-nose Pepper. 

Early Curled Lettuce. 

Early Curled Parsley. 

Extra Early Turnip Beet 

Enrly White Vienna Kohlrabi. 

Winter Cherry or Strawberry Tomato. 

Apple and Pear Seeds. 

Havana Toimcco Seed. 

Dioeoorea Batatas or Chinese Potato; with thoasanda 
of other Seeds of the same superior qualities as have 
heretofore aftbrded such universal satisfaction, and which 
ean be recommended with the fullest confidence as unsur- 
passed for genuineness. 

AFRICAN IMPHEB— genuine, as raised by Mr. L. 
W^ray— $1 per pound. 

SORGHUM or Cbixbsb Suoab Canb— 26 cenU per lb. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

The collection this season is unusually large and choice, 
embracing many noveltlss. 
Orders uy mail will have immediate Attention. 

J. M. THORBURN it CO, 
Jan. 21— wItmSm 16 John-street, New-Tork. 




Short-Homs for Sale. 

THE subscriber has for sale at bto flirm, about four miles 
south of Albany, the following valuable animals :— 

BULLS 

LORD DUCIB (13181)- Roan— bred in Enghind by Mr 
R. Bell, nephew of the late Thos. Bates— imported by me 
in 1868-onlved May 6th, 1862-got M' Mr.^tes* Duke 
bull, 6th Duke of York (10168), who Is tnW brt>ther to 4tli 
Duke of York, sire of Mr. Thome's ad Grand Duke. Dam, 
Briar, by the famous ad Duke of Oxford (6046), who is 
also gr. sire on the <lam's side, of the Duke of Gloeter— gr. 
dam Beauty by 2d Clevfland Lad (3408), who was the sire 
of the celebrated Grand D«ke O0284)— g. g. d. by 2d Enrl 
of Darlington (1046)--g. g. g. d. by tiie Duke of Cleveland 
(1©67), to., &o. See ET H. B, (18181 ), vol. x. 

Lord Dncle is In fine order, and Imvir.g in his service 
been confined exclusively to my limited herd, Is as valuable 
and will continue to be as serviceable as If he were a three- 
vear-ohL I am only Induced to part with him because I 
have breeding females of his get, and a recently Imported 
bull, Duke of Portland, to succeed hini. 1 rei'erve to my- 
self the use of him to three of my eows the coming season. 
Price $600. 

DUKE OP LANOASIIIRK-Boan, calved July 27th, 
1857— got by imported Bates Jinll. Lord Ducie (13181). out 
of Imported Ladv Liverpool by Mr. B:ite«' 8(1 Duke of 

York (10166) LJlU- by the famous 2d Dnke of Oxford 

(9066) Harmless by Cleveland JM (8407) Ilawkeye 

by Red Rose Bnll (24W> Hart. by Rex (1876) ; owned 

by Mr. Bates, and selected by him ttom the celebrated milk- 
ing tribe of Shortllorns ownsd by Mr. Richardson of 
Hart Durham. Price fSOa 

NORFOLK— Red and white, calved May 17th. 1867— 

£>t by imported Lord Duciu (18181)— out of Duchess of 
xeter by imported Princes bull, Duke of Exeter (10152) 

Isabella by Monterey, 720 A. H. B. Lady by May 

Duke, 102 A. U. B,— &C., dca Bee Am. Herd Book, voL i 
Price f20a 

HEIFERS. 

DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND— Red and wnite-got 
in England bv Gen. Can robert (12926), (who Is a son of 4th 
Duke of York out of a cow got by Grand Duke (10284),) 
imported In her dam In IRM. and calved Jan. 24th, 1857 
—dam Agnes by Mr. Bates' Earl Derby (10177)- who is 
half-brother to Grand Duke (10284;— gr. dam Ariel by 2d 
Cleveland Lad (S640X the sire of Or.ind Duke ( 10284)— gr. 
gr. dam Arabella by 4th Dnke of Northumberland (8640) 

Anna1)el]a by tlie Duke of Cleveland (1987>— Acomb 

by the celebrated Belved0re<17O6)— ft c, &.c See E. H. B., 
vol. xi, pace 820. Price flOO. 

DUCHESS OF PU&TLAND-Boan, calved July 81st, 
1867— got bv Imported B.ites bull Lord Ducie (13181) out 
of imported Alice Mand by the celebrated Grand Duke 
00284) Cicely by Mr. Bates' famous Duke of North- 
umberland (1940) Craggs by a son of 2d Hubback (2682) 

Cnurus bred bv Mr Bates and descended ftrom the 

celebratetl herd of Mr. Ilaynard.— 4ro., it^ Price tt60. 
Address Da. HERMAN WENDELL. 

Haaolwood. Feb. 11-wftmtf Albany, N. Y. 




ALBANY TILE WORKS, 

Comer qf Clinton Avenue 4* iCnox 5/, Albany^ N. Y. 

TIIE sulwcrlbers. being the most extensive manufac- 
turers of Draining Tile In the United 8t^*te8, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made In 
this country, hard burned, and over one foot In length. On 
orders for 6,000 or more, a discount will be made. 
noRsi-snoB tils— nscta. sols tilb— riicis. 

2i inches rise,.. |12perl0Q0. 2 inches rise,.. $12 per 1000. 
8 ** " .. 16 « 8 •♦ »• .. 18 - 

4 •* »» .- 18 " 4 •• •* -. 40 " 

6r « " .. 40 »» 6 " " -. 60 " 

(J " " .- 60 - • " " -. 80 - 

7| " " .. 76 •• 8 " '* - 126 •* 

Orders respectfhlly solicited. CarUge ftce. 

a It W. M'CAMMON. 

Albany, N. T. 
PEASE 4t EGGLE8T0N. Agents, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Wsrehouse and Seed Btore, 
Mar. l-w8tm8m. 84 8late-st., Albany, N. T. 
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Cozitezite of* tliii9 ^unx'ber. 

nte FMrm. 

Osage Orange Hedgea, by Prot. J B. Torkbr. M06 

Culture of llangarian Grass or MUlot, by 8. B. Rirk- 

BBIDK, 107 

Value of Hay Capa^and how M«de lOT 

Another Good Dav'e Work for a Boy, by J. P., IW 

A Good Canada Farmer 110 

How to make Farming Profitable, by J. Johsstob, .. 112 

Carrots ns a Bubatitute for Hay, by J. Gbalmbbb, 113 

Salt as a Manure for Cabbage, tu^ by I* Bartlbtt, . 118 

A New Manure, 118 

Proper Depth of Covering QraM Soeda, 114 

Culture of Kohl Rabl, 116 

Farming on the PralrieR,by D. D. G., 116 

Terms Kir Leasing Farms, by K. Bbbd, 116 

Profits of Pork Making, by B. 0. H^ 116 

ProfiU of Farming, 116 

Cost of Chinese Sugar Cane Syrvp, by Ok K Adaib,. 110 

Bubatitutes for Hay, Ike., by J. J. Iiolsbb, 117 

Prince Albert Potatoes Deaeribed 117 

Clover, Seeding Down, *^ 118 

Mr. Cllzbe's Bam, by G. W. Dobabt, IW 

Potatoes, Large and Small Seed, bv H. Watkibb, 119 

Pine Sawdust, Loss of Liquid Ifanure, Muck and 

Draining Swampa, by L. Bartlbtt, 121 

Notes for the Month, ^ 188 

Mills for Farm Purposes IM 

Manures and Com Colture. by L. BuTTBRriBLO, IM 

Cost of RaisingCora per Aere. by J. B. Jobbb 124 

Bock or Stone Taraip, by J. Wadbworth, 126 

SuKgeetione al>out Bay-making, by R, 126 

Expertmento with Bees, 126 

luqulries atid Answers, 126 

Tlae Gramtor. 

Cure for Pleuro Pnoumonfa, by W. C. S, 108 

Winter Oitre of Poulirj', by H. 109 

The Wood Duck, by C. N.Bbmbbt, Ill 

Feeding Oil-Moal to CRK'es;by. J. Jobhstob, 118 

Mr. McHcnry's Jersey Cow Charity 120 

Smoke for Wounds on Anlmala, by N. D 120 

Gulden Si>angled Hamburgti Fowl, bv UN. Bbmbbt, 120 

Singular Death of a Cow, I^X. 8,JK>ss, 126 

Ticks on Sheep, by T. B. BorMiF^ 126 

ThB* Hortt^ltariBt* 

Theodore Van Mons Pear, -^ 110 

Apple Seeds, Hot-B*Mls and wanes, Ill 

Gmpe Vines on Trees, by DC El »icharo8, 118 

Planting Chestnuts, «J% 119 

Tls« HoiMWDirWiB* 

Hints about Making Oandlea, : 112 

How to Cook Rice, by L. H. J lU 

Yeast for Bread or Cakes, by W. T. L., 120 

Dalrjr Hw%«ai#rr» 

Butter MaWng, 116 

Extraordinary Product of Btatter, by W. M. Bbau- 

CHAJdP, , 119 

Covering for Milk Pans, by B«A. T., 124 

IlliiBtmthnM* 

Theodore Van Mona Pear, • 110 

The Wood Duck, Ill 

Caudles Burning 112 

Jersey Cow Charity 120 

Golden Spangled Fowls,. ..«. 121 

Frnit Trees for Spring Plautiug. 

THOMAS dt n£IlSND££N,of Maoedon, Wayne Co.. 
N. T.. offer for sale n large stock of Fruit Trees, of 
fine growth, of sorts carefully selected raoM tbbir bbar* 
ISO Orcuari>s or SBveaAL hukobbd kibds, and embracing 
the moat valuiible and dcBirable varieties, propagated with 
great care so as to insure ooi9pfete accuracy. Catalogaes 
sent on the euclosuro of a Stamp ; and carefUI selections 
suitable for orchards and gardens, made by the proprietors 
when desired by purchasers. The safest and most secure 
packing given to all trees sent Vy railway. M.4— w4tmlt 

AgrienltHral finplemeuU. 

A CONSIGNMENT of Agrioaltuml Implements fhnn 
an extensive manufactory, Is now oflbred for sale at 
f trices 20 per cent below the private rates of the iL^^ouI- 
ural Warehouses, coTisisling of Plows, Corn Shellers, 
Fanning Mills, Straw and Hay Cutters, Vegetable Outters, 
Cora Mills, Churns, Cultlvaton, Horse Hoes, Road Scoops, 
Garden Barrows, «to., &c. A Pamphlet giving descrlp. 
tlon and prices, will be sent free, on apphingto the Agent 
A. lONGKTT, 
March l~m2t 84 Clifl' Street, New- York. 



Agrftouttvral and Hoztiooltuml Implema&ti. 

IN ADDITION to the great -variety of Plows. Harrowii 
Rollers, Seed 9bwprfi, Cultivators, Drying Tools. Aui.i 
ate., usually fountf at my warehouse ; the subscriber has 
recently IhtroduM Bonae 

IVew BM^ Imwoirri klnAi 
of Implemjjnts, both fdr the Field and Garden, which he 
-^11 be b^py to show to his friends and customera. Also 

Garden and Ftower-Bed Tools, 
a large aasortment of the best.Bud most approved kinds, 
an enumeration of which Is unnecessary, o<niaidering my 
large and well known establlBkmeot. 

& L. ALLEN, 
Mar. 26— weow3tm2t 189 * 191 WaUr-st.. New-Totk. 



Just PnbBriied. 
A B»»K FOR BTBRY PARMBR. 

THB FABMXR*8 PRACTICAL HORSE FAR. 
RIERT— 12 mo. 199 mnm price only 60 eenti. 
Besides oontidnlng ample directions for doctoring Hor- 
ses, and a large Btflnber of valuable reeeipta, It contains 
the OBBAT BBCRBT of Bvcaklog, Taming ana Training, and 
a f^nd of Information on almoBt everything relating to the 
management of Horses, writtoa in a dear and simple style 



—worth many times its coat loanv man who keeps a bone. 
«__. ..^ ' postage on receipt of price. 

Address KHABH, Publisher, 



March 18— weowftmSma 



Auburn. N. T. 



DIRECT from the PennriBB Agency Store Houses, 
Government brand and weight, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. Bend for a Cirovlar giving prioesof Fertili- 
zers, and It will be sent free. A. LONOETT, 
April 1-nit U Cliff Street. New York. 



FOK JSALlf^, 

A BAT STALLION, tbfee years old next June-got 
by Youug Kentucky Hunter, out of a Iffoj^rnn mare. 
He is a very superior colt. Address O. S. CURTIS, care 
BABmBB, Wbitakbb h. Co., ^ruvideuoe, R I. 
March 25— w2tro2t T ^ 

SCHENECTADY AG. WORKS- 

FARMERS or others, who have an Itterest In Introdu- 
cing the best machinery for FI fc i la f m pum atee, are re- 
quested to notice our Improved findlcra Ohain Horse Pow- 
era, for one, two or three herses. In oonn action with Over- 
shot Threahers and Separators, or Combined Threshers 
and Winnowers. We nave been engaged In the maonfao* 
tare of this kind of machlnea,for a number of years, and 
have made Improvements which make them equal to the 
l>est In use. A Circular, with ftill description of maohines 
made by us, and list of prioe* ibr tb(nn; may be had by ap- 
plication to us. G. WE8TXNGHOUSE fc CO., 
March 26— weowOtmSt Schenectady, N. T. 




NOTICE 
TO HORTICULTURXITB, SEEDSMEN, hJi. 

HortlcHlfHraly Ifvnery, and Seed 

No. 150 IfVont Street, KTew-York, 

IS THB ONLY ESTABLISHMENT In the United 
States, giving gpeeial attention to all the Foreign and 
Domestic intcrestaof Horticulturists, Nurserymen, Seeds- 
men, &C.. established for this particular purpose ; there- 
fore would respectfully solicit the patronage and support 
of all engaged in the imporHor, producing, buying or sell- 
ing of anything pertaining to these branches. 

Custom House business promptly attended to, and the 
utmost diligenee ezerciaed in the receiving and forwarding 
of this class of goods, with the least possible expense. 

Orders forwarded to Europe with full Instructions, «tc., 
Ac.— and when left to our oifoloB, parties may rely on our 
sending only to first class eatalillshments, long tried, and 
found worthy. From aprafltioal experience of upwards 
of eight years In the Horticulture. Jtc, ot our countrv, 
with leading establtahmeutB, ttie subscriber Isperllcularly 
fitted for this position, and wottld earnestly solicit the pat- 
ronage of all concerned. 

Fob Salb- Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, prime and fresh, 
in quantities to suit Mahaleb Cherry Seed, prime and in 
fine order. WM. P. SHEPPARD, 

(Saocessor to Geo. G. Sheppard ) 1S9 Front St. 

March 26-w8t-mlt. 
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• Published by Luther Tucker & Son, 

■DITOU AMD PBOPBIBTOB8. 

AuociATi Bd^ J. J. THOMAS, Umov Spbixos, N. Y. 
PRICE PIFTYCJNTS A TEAR. 

Thk Cultivator has been publlibed twentyfonr year*. 
A Nbw SiRria wat commenced In 1S53, and the five vo- 
lamoa for ISfrJs 4, 6, 0, 7, oan be Aimiahed, bound and post- 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The same publishers issne^'THi Cocmtrt Obntlbmah,' 
a weekly Agricaltural Journal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two voiaw yearly of 416 pagea, at $2.00 a year. They also 
publish 

TbR iLLtTSTBATBD AkKUAL RbOISTBR Or RCRAL APPAIRS 

—144 pp. 12 ma — prioe 25 cents — 12.00 per doxen. This 
work was commenced In 1855, and the nos. for 1855, '56 
and *57, have been issued in a beautifal volume, under the 
title of '* Rural ArrAiRS,"— containing 440 engravings of 
Houses, Barna,Out-Hoiiaea,Ajiimals,ImplomenU, Fruits 
Ace— price 11.00 — sent by mall post-paid. 

Th% CnttuM «f IndUn Com. 

Nothing is better kaown in agricaltond mattera, than 
that farmers differ widely in the oaltare of Indian com. 
Thej differ in the depth of plowing the land ; and in 
the season of the year in which they plow greensward 
for a saeeeeding crop of com. Some farmers invariably 
"break up" their grass lands in antumn— others al- 
ways in ihe spring. Thej differ greatly, too, in the 
manner of applying the mannres ; in the distance and 
way of planting the seed, and also in the oultore of the 
growing plants. 

Borne farmers only make vse of the hoe in eradicat- 
ing the weeds, and in pulverizing and stirring the sur- 
face soil. Others use the horse-hoe, plow, cultivator 
or light harrow, Ac., stirring the soil " wide and deep," 
and make very Utile, or no use of the hand- hoe In their 
' cornfields. Doubtless, each farmer or planter believes 
his own way of culture the best 

Tlie circumstances of farmers vary so greatly, their 
soils are so different, and the seasons are frequently 
so unlike that it would be folly to prescribe any one 
method to be practiced by all com-growen. But all 
are aware that there is frequently a material difference 
in the yield of corn per aere, among farmers in the same 
neighborhood, whose lands and means are apparently 
alike. The variation in the products under such cir- 
cumstances, is frequently the result of a difference in 
the preparation of the land, and the culture given the 
growing crop. 

We have been led to pen the foregoing remarks, from 
having recently read the published sUtements of two 
practical farmers, whose methods of cultivating com 
wfciely differ. I 



In the Homeeteadf of 12th of Kot., Mr. R. R. 
Pbxlps of Manchester, Conn., gives an account of his 
method of cultivating com. He plants his com in hills 
three feet distant each way, never using the hand-hoe 
in his cornfield bat once daring the season. He says : 
" When the rows can be fairly seen, I go through with 
the horse- hoe, (Rugglee'.) When the com is of a suit- 
able site, larger than we ordinarily weed, I cross the 
field with the horse-hoe, and give a thoroagh ksnd-hoe- 
ing, carefully cleaning the weeds horn the hills, and 
thin to three stalks in the hiU. AfUr this, I nse the 
horse- hoe as the state of the ground requires, generally 
twice, crossing each time. In cultivating in this man- 
ner, it is absolutely necessary to success, to begin be- 
fore the weeds get strongly rooted, end go at near the 
rowt OS poenble.** 

On alluvial and other soils ftee from rocks and other 
obstractions, we have no doubt but that a com-field 
can be kept pretty clear of weeds, by the frequent nse 
of either the hone hoe, cultivator, harrow, or skim- 
plow, with only once usUigthe hand hoe { and perhaps 
it may be done at a aneh less cost of labor Uian by 
cultivating wholly with the hand hoe. But whether 
the crop of com would be as large when cultivated by 
Mr. P.'s method, as it would be if the hand hoe alone 
was osed, is a question that perhaps is worth discussing. 
It is possible that a field of com where the hand hoe 
alone was used, might yield a snfioiently larger num- 
ber of bushels to more than pay the extra expense of 
cultivating wholly with the common hoe. However we 
are not wholly sure upon this point, but think it a mat- 
ter of sufiScient importance to warrant farmers in try- 
ing, side by sMe, the two methods, on a small scale at 
least ; keeping an accurate account of the time or labor 
expended in each method, and also the difference of 
yield in the two experiments. 

Every new rootlet put forth by a growing plant, is 
an additional mouth to supply the plant with additional 
food. The more the roots of a com plant are cut off 
or mutilated by the horse hoe, or any other implement, 
the less power it possesses of appropriating its food 
from the soil, and consequently the growth of the plant 
m all ite parts wUl be leswned. 

A few years since we planted a well prepared field 
with com ; the rows were struck out by a marker, three 
feet apart. Fearing loss of the plants by worms, there 
were from six to nine kemels dropped in each hill. At 
the first hoeing we plucked up the surplus plants, and 
found each had sent out one main root, with numerous 
short side-rootlets. The main roots were from 
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inobeg in length ; mmny of them having grown from 
opposite hills, to u to meet in the center of the rows. 
Kow if we had nm the horse hoe, or plow, " as near 
the hills as possible," it is onr impression that we shonld 
have cat off or mntiiated a large portion of the roots, 
(especiaUjT if the implement had been drawn both ways 
of the rows,) and thereby have done mnch injary to 
the growing plants. In the onlture of this field, it be- 
ing a well prepared, light soil, the hand hoe alone was 
nsed. The yield was folly sixty bushels of oom per 
acre. We regret that Mr. Phelps had not given the 
number of boshela per acre he nsoally grows. 

In the Transactions of the K. H. Ag. Society for 
e866, we iSnd a letter from Mr. Brown on the caltare of 
com. Mr. B. is the farmer who has long grown and 
given a wide-spread celebrity to that variety known 
as the " Brown or King Philip oom." Mr. B.'s farm 
is on an Island in Lake Winnepiseogee, in latitude 43o 
40' N. Being so far north, it must be an early variety 
of com to maturo there. 

We make some extracts from his letter, by which it 
will be seen that he and Mr. Phelps cultivate their oom 
in a very different manner. 

Mr. B. says : *< It is a fact that cannot bo denied, 
that a large majority of onr farmers oontent themselves 
by raising what they call a decent crop of com, say 
twenty- five to thirty bushels per acre, and am hard 
to believe that any more can be raised. They go on 
in the old way, planting the rows four feet apart, or 
nearly that, and the hills three feet apart, putting from 
four to six kernels in the hill, and after the blades of 
the com get a fine start, and the roots spread in all 
directions, inalead of going to work aa they ahould do 
uith a hott and giving it a light brashiog to stir the 
ground and keep the w««ds down, they take a horse 
and cultivator, or plow, and cut of half the roottj and 
by making a Urge mound or hill, give the oom such a 
check that it never roooven from it. So managed as 
above stated, no farmer can expect a large crop of com 
even if the ground is well manured." 

"When I first went to farming for myself in 1817, 
I was hoeing my com about the first of July, and 
making a hill as all fanbers then did ; the ground was 
not weedy, but I found that I was cutting off a great 
many little roots, which;' I ascertained to be the com 
roots, and it strack me that I was hurting the com by 
making the bill, and from that instant I left off making 
a hill around the com,' and have since that time left 
the ground among the com as smooth as possible, and 
the remainder of my corn that year which I did not 
hill, was mnch the best, and the ears the largest." 

Mr. B has made many exporiments as to the proper 
dbtance of planting bis com, the result of which is, 
that he plants the rows three feet distant, the hills two 
feet apart in the rows, leaving throe stalks to each 
hill. Mr. B. has raised a promium crop of 136 bushels 
per aore, weighing 69 pounds per bushel of shelled 
com. He gives an account of his crop raised in 1853, 
which amounted to 104 bushels of shelled com to the 
acra, while the average yield in the vicinity of the lake 
was estimated at thirty to forty bushels. 

Of this crop of 104 bushels per aero, he says—'' On 
the 30th of May I planted my corn in hills, four ker- 
nels in each, throe feet apart one way and two the other. 
When the com was up about throe inches high, it was 
neatly hoed, vilhout th$ aid of euUivator or plow— 




thinning out the plants three to each hilL In July the 
oom was again drossed with the hoe, without m^ing 
any hill. I prefer working with the hand-hoe to clear 
the weeds from the plants, instead of the cultivator or 
plow, for when the latter aro used they stir the ground 
too deep, cutting many of the tender rootlets of the 
oom, which greatly injures the crop. It has long been 
my practice to plow under a liberal coating of green 
mannro a few days pnvious to planting, which in my 
judgment shonld lie undisturl)ed by any implement 
during the growth, in order that it may impart iti 
whole benefit to the onp *' 

*' We have a home market for all onr snrplua pro- 
duce, in the manufocturing villages of this rojirion. 
The proeent price of oom, (I^. 1856) is f 1 per bush- 
el. Estimating the profit of growing an aero, based on 
my last crop, the following would be near the trath : 

104 bushels of oom at $1, |10400 

4 tous of husks and sUdka at $8, 82.00 

$136.00 
<' The value of labor in the eultiration at 75 cts per 
day, was $37, leaving a nett income of about f 100 per 
aero, for the use of the land and the manuro." 

In conclusion, we would again suggest to fiurmen 
that they should experiment in the cultivation of com. 
Try Mr. Phelps' and Mr. Brown's manner of culture in 
the same field, carofully noting the dlfferonce of cost of 
labor and yield of com, and give us the rosnlt for pub- 
lication in our Co. Qent. and Cultivator next autumn 

or wintef 

- . .... » ». » ■ 

Ticks and Lioe on Animalg. 

Answer to Tfma. J5.' Buffum—tte Co. Gent. Alh 
March.— I mean to be understood to say, if sheep aro 
kept in a thriving condition from the time they aro 
yarded in the fall, until they have good pasturo, that 
they will have no ticks on them, or at least they will 
have so few that they will not be worth noticing, and 
require no application of any thing to destroy them. 
But thero are causes of propagating ticks that requiro 
an observing eye to detect. In the first place, if yards 
are not regularly littered, and the sheep aro forced to 
lay on their own dung, even if dry, they will not thrive; 
and then they will have ticks plenty, even if this lit- 
tering should only be omitted for a few weeks ; or if 
their yard is wet, so that their feet become soft, they 
lose condition, and ticks immediately follow ; or shonld 
they have to feed on damaged hay for three weeks, 
ticks will follow. In fact any thing that impairs their 
health or growth, brings ticks ; and very often the best 
wintered sheep are made to propagate ticks, by being 
tamed to the pasture-fields in spring beforo the pasturo 
bos grown, and then they will have great quantities of 
ticks at shearing time. They go from the old sheep to 
the lambs. Keep your sheep thriving all the Ume, 
Mr. B., and the ticks will not trouble them. Thit I 
know. 

Did Mr. B. ever see a well-fed, clean kept boy or 
girl, over-run with licel I think not; but I hare 
seen many ill- fed, ill-clothed, dirty kept ones so. Some 
such roasoning, how the human family shonld be kept, 
has led me to miny improrements in keeping domestio 
animals, especially in good feeding, and plenty of air 
whero cattle aro stabled. What makes people propa- 
gate lice when crowded in the steerage of vessels for a 
month or moro 1 Nothing but want of air and bad 
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fMd| and noihiog bat bad feadiog^ waot of air or 
el«aBHB«flB» makoa fkoep, oattio, or horBoa, Umay, If 
m«n would alwayt do by tboir atook as thoy would with 
to bo done by if they were io their piaoe, we would 
hear no more inqairiea ae to what will '* kill ticks on 
sheep, or Hoe on ealtle or hones. Johx Johkstom. 

•-•-• 

Cure for 8tr«tohe« in 8he«p. 

Mbssbs. TncKBft k Son-^I notioed in yonr last Cul- 
tivator, a eommunieation fromS. Oomb, headed **Cnre 
forSiretches in Sheep." He sys *< eat their throats, and 
take off their pelta," Ac. Some years ago my sheep took 
a oomplahit, that I ealled the stmtches, having never 
seen or heard of the Hke before. Whether it was the 
proper stretohee or the belly-ache, I know not ; but 
one thing Is certain, I lost quite a number with it be- 
fore I could obtain a remedy. One day in conrsrsa- 
Uon with a brother-in-law, knowing that he kept quite 
a number of sh«ep, I asked him if his sheep ever had 
the stretches, to whieh he replied In the affirmative, 
and said that they had always died. A litUe daughter 
of his, standing by, spoke up and said, ** why no^ fa- 
ther, that winter when you and mother were gone to 
Ohio, there were a number that had it. Rice (hU litUe 
brother) and I gave them red pepper tea, and cured 
every one that took It" I had tried quito a number 
of remedies to no effect, but I thought I would try 
the pepper on the next one taken with it, whieh I did, 
and £ have not lost one since. My method is to take 
two or three pods, put them in a pint tin cop, pour on 
boiling water, and let it stand on the stove until well 
steeped, and then set away to cool. Take a common 
tunnel, put the small end In the speep's mouth, and 
hold up its head so that It will run down. If the sheep 
should commence to cough, stop until it quits and re- 
covers its breath. If taken at the commencement, one 
dose generally suffices. If In the space of half a day 
or so, the symptoms did not abato, I should repeat the 
dose. A. Q. Wbbstbb. Union MiUs^ Ind, 



Oulture of the Potato. 



THE OHB-KTE SrSTKM. 

Messrs. EDiroRS—My article on potato culture, in 
the present volume, (page 11) has caused a great many 
inquiries to me by letter, all of whieh I have cheerful- 
ly answered ; but to all inquiries I could not go into 
detnil, as it would occupy my whole time to do so. I 
shall now explain all that may have been omitted In 
that article. My reason for not going more into par- 
Uoolars, was that I had last year (vol. 9, p. 394 and 
411,) written an article on the one-eye system, which 
I published to contradict a statement made In a pre- 
vious number that " cut potatoes " would not do, and 
that All who wanted good potatoes should plant a potato 
weighing so many ounces. This rather touched me, 
and I gave my practice. Had it not been for that ar- 
ticle, I should not have thought mine worth publish- 
ing, thinking that my system was too well known to be 
written about As it Is, I an glad that I have been 
the means of introducing a good system into practice, 
which will yet be the rule and not the exception. It 
is an economical as well as a better system, which will 
be more generally admitted when tried. Of course to 
men who raise potatoes to sell for planting as a busi- 
nen, it is an object to get buyers to take the largest 
quantity for that purpose, but instead of a man having 

*^ ■ = 



to buy eighteen bushels of potatoes to plant an aere, 
by the one-eye system six bushels will suffieiently an- 
swer his purpose, and give him a better yield ; and 
when a man raises a really good fruit or vegetable, he 
ean sell it faster than his supply, even by giving to the 
buyers the most economical way of raising it 

I have been asked ** why " I adopted the one 'eye 
system. I had at one time a field of early potatoes, 
when at the latter end of May we had a very severe 
frost, at which time my potato stems were four and 
five inches high. The sete were out three eyes to each ; 
the frost cut them oompletely off ; I then concluded 
to sow with turnips. In ten days afterwards one stem 
appeared to each set, and quite regularly in the drills ; 
I then determined to let them remain and see the re- 
sult, and I found them when digging, to be the best 
crop I had ever raised. This wae conclusive evidence 
to me that one eye was better than three ; and the po- 
tatoes were of a much evener sise than any I had ever 
grown. Since then I have grown altogether on the 
ooe-eye syetem on all soils. It will be seen that I 
have taken premiums on my potatoes at other Societies 
than ours, by referenee to last year's article. It has 
been said that our land is suited to the potato, and so 
my fine cfops. Such is not the ease. Ours is not a 
potato soil, and as to a fine crop, I do not consider it 
such. I have seen land in this and other States, on 
which I could doubteit I shall not be surprised to 
hear of some of your readers turning out next fall four 
hundred bushels of "Prince AlbeH potatoes" to the 
acre, on the one-eye system ; but then if they wish 
this, they must make up their minds whether they in- 
tend growing weeds or potatoes. To grow potatoes 
well, you must not let a weed be seen. Keep your 
ground stirred ; harrow, plow and cultivate until they 
come into bloom ; then use no tools among them. If 
you keep them properly cultivated up to that time, 
they will not require hand weeding when in this stage ; 
if you do not do this, you need not expect a paying 
crop. This is also an important point, as at this stage 
the tubers set, and by working them you deteriorate 
their growth materially. 

My object in cutting th€ potato (explained in last 
year's article,) a month before planting, and mixing 
with hot lime. Is to dry up the onto, which it will do, 
and shrivel them oompletely up, (a good sign.) T?hen 
planted, they immediately start to grow, and you will 
see yonr eye bursting a nice blue top. The set being 
completely dry, there is no danger of their rotting in 
the ground ; wb)9Feas if put in the ground as soon as 
cut, they lay dormant -until this out heals, and if wet 
weather, they are liable to rot Another reason : Be- 
fore planting you see your eyes bursting, and you need 
plant only such as are good. Tou will then have no 
vacancies in your drills. By cutting so far ahead, you 
set them earlier, as the moment you cut them is like 
planting them ; they oommence growing the moment 
you mix them with lime i wheroas if planted at that 
time, the ground being oold and wet, they would be 
likely to rot When you have them cut, you need not 
care being a week behind or before In planting. One 
thing must be observed when they are cnt^ that is, 
they must not be put Into a dark hot collar. Place 
them when they will have plenty of light, and if there 
is any danger of f^t at night, cover them over, (i 
moving in day time.) If placed In a cellar, they 
mence to burst their eyes, and not having light 
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will be wUta and ipindly, eompletolj drawn and good 
ftnr BOthiog. By being in a garret or some rach place, 
they buret Btroog. Let it net be Buppoaed that if the 
eye shoald be broken oiT that the eet ie lott. If kept 
dry it will immediately throw eat another aproat Let 
any that may be skeptical on thie point ent and pre- 
pare as abore, aqd cut and plant the same day, ae is 
the common practlee, and note the result I eoold 
prote in wriUng that the former wonld be the best, but 
it wonld be wasting time and paper. Practice is better 
than theory. 

To eat a potato to adrantage, requires a little prac- 
tlee. I here give directions how to do it, which by 
following yon will soon be an adept. Hold yonr pota^- 
to in yonr left hand ; cut the root end completely off, 
as the eye by the root should never be planted i it only 
produces small and watery potatoes. Tour next eye 
cut something like a half moon, observing not to out 
through another ^ye ; then turn you potato, and yon 
next eye will be angular, your next half moon, your 
next angular, and so on. Then the top of your potato 
(where there are a duster of eyes,) will in general be 
flat, when properly cut ; those you cut In single eyes, 
and you shocdd be careful and keep all of those sepa^ 
rate from your other cuts, as those should be planted 
by themselves, as they wiU ripen their tubers from a 
week to a fortnight earlier than the rest I always 
have two sets of hands to cut them — one to cut off the 
tops and throw them by themselves, and the other to 
cut from that to the root end, reserving the top to be 
cut carefhlly for early use. This, to any one who re- 
quires early potatoes, will be an advantage. 

I send two " Prince Albert potatoes"— one whole 
and the other cut, so that if the editors wish to give a 
drawing of them,* it will be seen at glance what I 
mean. The whole one will show what the Prince Al- 
bert is, which I think would be acceptable, as so many 
want to know what the potato is in site, color, Aa, It 
is no humbug, as all can assert who have grown it, 
and will, I think, yet be our principal potato, east, 
west, north and south. 

I have grown most of the potatoes at present in cul- 
tivation, and I said in my article last year that the 
Prince Albert potato waa our best. It is suited to all 
our soils, and all say it does not rot In a brief notice, 
from the " N. Y. Tribune," in a recent number of the ' 
*' Country Gentleman," (p. 154,) it is called an early 
potato. To all Inquiries to me on this point, I could 
not answer, not having tried them as such, but I can 
say it is a good late one. The article in the Tribune 
gives a just description of our best potatoes, which cor- 
responds with descriptions I had sent to private wri- 
ters. 

Some may object to the present price of the Prinoe 
Albert potatoes, (although I have heard of none doing 
10,) but I can assure them that they are cheaper at 
twelve dollars a barrel than any other I know of wonld 
be at two dollars a barrel, for seed ; at the same time 
I wish it to be distinctly understood, that I do not say 
this with the view of selling them. I could at present 
sell all that we have got to one individual at our adver- 
tised prices, but I shall give the readers of the " Coun- 
try Oeutlemaa " the pveferenoe, for the leason that all 
the potatoes I send out are genume. When I fint got 
I had six other varieties mixed with them. In 
;, 1 sorted out as near at I could, and in digging 




in the foil of 1856, 1 again sorted, and got Hiem clean. 
Those who may purchase from unknown parties, should 
be carefol In cutting and dig^^ng, to do as I did. 

As to flat culture and high earthing, both are he^L 
ItwUl be seen by my last year's <* article," thatlgrew 
them on a level surface without any earthing. This 
year I grew them in drills, well earthed up. If the 
advocates of both systems were to state how their land 
lay, flat or side-UU, heavy or light loam, then we oonld 
judge for ourselves, as to which system would be best 
suited to our individual soil} for instance, if I intend- 
ed growing potatoes on a low flat piece of land, not 
snderdrained, and where the rains would lay, I should 
l^w them in drills according to my last year's prae- 
tioe, (high drills i) it 1 grew on side-hill, or on ground 
that I was sure the water wonld not lay on, I shoald 
grow them on the flat system, which, when applicable, 
I prefer. The quality of the soil you intend to grow 
on, must also be a guide to yon ss to the system you 
should adopt If a very heavy loan^ I should adopt 
the high drill ^stem, as by >^ yon pulverise the soil 
and make it meltow. A good crop can be got off soil 
qf this description by the high drill system, whereae if 
the flat qrttem were adopted on this heavy soil, yon 
would not succeed in getting a fourth of a crop. If 
your soil is light, adopt the flat ^stem ; if you under- 
take the high drill system on light soil, our heavy rains 
will wash it down, and our tropical sun will bum yonr 
root% and you have no crop, where, if you had grown 
on the flat ^stem, you would have had a full crop. 
Use the roller freely on a light soil to compress it tight- 
ly, and on a heavy soil use yonr heavy and light har- 
row freely. Men, adopting a system firom a written 
artiole, should fully understand that the same practice 
Is applicable to their soil, and that a system which 
would be best for one field, should be reversed on 
another, thus adapting the system to the condition of 
the field. Out of this one thing proceeds most of the dif- 
ference of opinion as to which is beet of the different 
systems. As to potato euRure, the one-eye system is 
applicable to light and heavy soils. If there Is any 
thing in this article that Is not clearly understood, I 
shall willingly answer. Gxrald Howatt. Newton, 

New-Jersey. 

•• • m 

Liniment for 8w«lling« on Animals. 

Eds Cult, ard Co. Qeht. — I noticed in the Dee. 
Cultivator, an inquiry from Mr. £. M. Quffiv, Iowa, 
respecting a hard, oallous swelling, which he says came 
on midway between the eye and nostril. I purchas- 
ed a three year old colt two years ago, which had a 
swelling on the same place as described above, which 
was an objection among the horse buyers, who prised 
her t25 less, and feared to buy at all. I ventured to 
purchase, and apply what I thought might scatter it 
The owner said it came on about a month before I 
bought her, but did not know the cause of it I appli- . 
ed the following liniment, and in lea than three months 
the swelling disappeared wholly. I consider it the 
best liniment extant for swellings on man or beast 
Apply once a day, and rub it briskly : 

Half an ounce spirits of hartshorn. 

One gill spirits turpentine. 

Half-pint sweet oil. 

One pint alcohol. 

Two ounces gum camphor. (Dissolve the cam- 
phor in the alcohol ) A. Wili<abi>, Jn. Har(/brd. 
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PropagAtinf Dwarf Box. 

Win Ton or fome one knowiiig in fach mmtten, In- 
form a rabseri^r how to maaofactare ** box edging," 
material aid being on hand in the shape of a oouple 
of cait- loads of iine, thrifty bnshea two feet or more in 
height 1 

Whether the evttings need ahadel Whetker they 
moat be taken ftvm the top or bottom of the plant 7 
Whether they sliooldbe planted hn rows to work among, 
or in "beds*' for matoal protection, and anything else 
expedient for a noHce to know, who wishes to exereise 
himself thereon both to pleaswe and profit. C. P. 
Paoli, Zd mo 15 

Cuttingi are often grown withont shade, but they are 
more certain to Uto and do better if protected from 
Che snn's rays. The best shading for nursery oultare 
is a high tight board fence or bnilding on the sonth 
side ; beoaose, even after the plants become well es« 
tablished, they preserve a fine green appearance at all 
times, if protected fh)m the san*s rays. If unshaded, 
the shining of the sun upon them after intense cold, is 
mre to turn them brown and injure their appearance. 
But if this Idnd of shading cannot be had, the next 
best is to employ boards about a foot wide, which are 
placed on their edges, and inclined over the row of cut- 
tings, or rather the double row, for one board will shade 
iwo rows set three inches apart A space of a foot 
may be left between each of these double rows — and 
will be kept clean by the hoe. F!g. 1. 



P»g 1- Fig. 1 

F!g. 1. End view of rows of box cuttings newly set out, 
and shaded with boarda • «, surface of the ground : * 6, 
double rows of cuttioga; t c^ boards nailed to lucllned 
stakes. Fig. 1 A prepared box cutting. 

The cuttings may be Uken wherever they can bs 
found, provided they are somo Ave or six inches long. 
The leaves are to be stripped from three-foaithsof the 
lower part, as shown in ig. 2, and they aie 'ttien set 
upright in the earth, which b to be eloeely packed 
about them. They may be about ar inch apart in the 
rows, to be afterwards transplanted to three inches 
afart when eei oat for edging. 

• • • 

Pnmiiig Old Apple Trees. 

MiBSRg. Bditors— What shall I do to old apple 
trees that, having had large limbs out off, are now rot- 
ted into the trunk nearly a foot! What month Is 
the best to cut large limbs, so that they will heal over 
withont rotting 1 An answer in the Cultivator will 
oblige HF. QiPPORD. Falmouth^ Mass. 

Decayed wood cannot be cured ; but if the trees are 
not very old, the decayed parts may be cut away, and 
the cut surface covered with the well known sheUac so- 
lution—or by a mixture of tar and brick-dust 

Cut large limbs, if necessary, in summer, towards 
the close of the growing season, and after a few weeks 
when the cut surface has become dry, apply the solu- 
A2 mixture above named. 

shellac solution is made by dissolving sheUac in 




alcohol, till as thick m thick paint It may be kept, 
conveniently, corked tight, In a wide-mouthed bottle, 
with a brush set fai the cork, and thus always reacly 
for use.) 

see 
Tra n—e tt o i M, Ac*, oC Aff. 8wieaee« 

Transactions of the New- York State Agricnltiiral 
Society, with an AbetrMt of the ProeeediogB of the 
County Ag. Sodetlea. Vol XVI-18M, 
This is just iwued, and forms an interesting volume of 
nearty 800 pp^— indudiag the reports and addresses 
of the year 1866, the proceedings in inauguration of 
the Society's present afaiimente in the Oeologioal Hall, 
and numerooa other pi^ii. The third of Dr. FiTca'e 
Entomologieal Beports oooapies 176 pages, and is ao- 
oompanied by a niunber of yaluable plates. Prof. S> 
W. JoHHSOH contributes aa artiole on Soils, their Phy- 
sical properties, Ao.; Prof. KaaH one upon American 
AgricuUare, and Mr. Qoodbich one on the Diseases of 
the Orape and Sugar Cane. The presssit volume wac 
submitted by Secretary JoaasoN uader date of March 
26, 1857, and we much regret that it has been so long 
in getting into print 

Transactions of the American Iiutitate of the City 

of New- York, for ISfid. 
About one half this of velume is devoted to the Pro- 
ceedings of the N^w-York Farmer's Clab, and the re- 
mainder to mechanical sui^eets. The Institute Is repre- 
sented as in a prosperauf coaditiea. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the 

Massaohusetu Board of A|^uluire. together with the 

Repoita of Committees appointed to visit the Countv 

Societies. 

Mr. Secretary Flirt has shown great care aad indus- 
try in the preparation of the three hundred and twen- 
ty or thirty pages which constitute his Fifth Beport 
A well prepared digest of the praeeediogs, reports, Ac, 
at the First Fair, held last fkll, ecoupies a considerable 
space, and furnishes a large number of engravings 
which manifest a gratifying improvement on most at- 
tempts at the illustration of similar works. The volume 
is a creditable one both to the State and to its author- 

First An. Report of Prof. S. W. Johnson, Chemist 
to the Connecticut StaM Ag. Society, and Professor of 
Analytical and Ag. Ohemistry iu Yale College. 
This valuable paper eoatains the results of analyses 
of 62 samples of 5 different Guanos, and numerous 
Superphosphates, Poudrettei, Peats, Ae., Ac. A num- 
ber of introductory pages are devoted to general con- 
siderations on Manures, their action, comparative va- 
lue, the uses of special manures, their commercial va- 
lue, and the means of compuUng it, with much infor- 
mation on other points in connection. The whole bears 
tU€ marks of the thorough research and prudent reason- 
ing we should expect from the writer, and shows his 
services to be of great value to the farmers of his own 
and other States. 

Ag. Address delivered before the Conn. State Ag. 

Society at Brldgport By Donald G. Mitchell, Esq. 
A right good sermon (agriculturally speaking) is this 
for both reading and non-reading tillers of the soil. 
How to make Farming a paying, an instructive, a com- 
fortable business — in what respects it now falls below 
this high standard— is the theme treated, both grace- 
fully and practically, by the accomplished speaker. We 
are happy to welcome his active pen->which readers 
of the Cultivator ten or a dosen years ago will not fail 
to remember as then of frequent servioe in its column 
— once more at work in the cause of Agriculture, and 
we trust this may be but a beginning of its labors. 
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The Spotted Squaali BvLg—(^Cocc{neUa oorealis,) 

There is a Imrge fsmlly of inaecta of the order of 
Beellee, {CoUopterOy) eaUed Coceinellidtt, 
which hM » Terj wide geogntphieal rmage, 
being fiuniliar to the fArmer u well u to the 
entomologiat, in this oonntry and in Earope. 
Their common names are Lady-bag, Ladjr- 
oow, Lady-bird. There are many different 
species in this family, rarylng in their site 
and color. Some are of a dark or black color, 
with yellow or red spots ; others have a yel- 
low or red groand with black spots. Some 
have only two spots while others have twenty 
or more. This family with few exceptions is 
insectiyorons, that is, feeds npon insects ; in- 
deed until recently, entomologists have giren 
the entire family of CoecineUida the credit 
of being oar fKends and aids in diminish- 
ing the number of destractire insects, such 
as Aphids, or Planl-lioe. The cultiTator 
may therefore be perplexed, by finding thai 
Harris and other writers, arge us to spare 
the Lady-birds, while the OTidences of the 
injury prodaced by a disreputable member 
of this worthy family are unmistakeable. 

The accompanying cots. Figs. 1 and 2, give a Terti- 
eal and side view of the CoeeineUa borealu^ which to 
some of our readers will be entirely familiar, while 
others may nerer hare seen it. In some localities in 
New- Jersey, New- York and Connecticut, it has been a 



gives a greatly magnified view of the head and the 
thorax, the latter eoverbg the former like a hood, a 
is the thorax, on which are several spots ; 6 6 are the 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 1 » Fig. «. 

Fjss. 1 and 3— The Coeeimttta bor$alU, or Lady-bird, 
f— The same insect In the larva or worm sUte. 
very troublesome vistor, entirely destroying the foliage 
of the squash vine even afUr the plant has reached a 
large sixe, and is in full beating. 

In no work have I been able to find any mention of 
this insect, except in Dr. Smei^n's excellent *' Ameri- 
can Farmer's Encyclopedia," aad even there in the de- 
scription accompanying the fgure, it is said to be in- 
sectivorous, but under the head of "Squash-bug" the 
true habit of the insect Is given, with the name of 
" Coceinella borealU." 

As in several respects its habits are Interesting and 
peculiar, I will give the results of a few observations 
made during the summer of 1866. 

The form of the perfect insect is nearly that of a 
hemisphere. Like all beetles, it possesses horny wing 
eases, which when closed, cover a pair of folded mem- 
branous wings. Its legs are yellow, quite short, being 
scarcely seen when looking at it from above. The head 
is very small, as compared to the body, and is so oov- 





4— A magnified view of the head of the Coceinella. 
by the thorax as to be almost invisible. Fig. 4 



inff within tne circle. * An insect which 
prejra upon the larva, e Size of the lai va when first hatched. 

eyea, which are compound or formed of a number of 
amaller eyes arranged in rows ; c e are the antenns ; 
d the mandibles or forceps with which it cuts its food ; 
a a are moveable Jointed organs of the mouth, which 
serve as fingers or feelers, and are called Palpi. 

The eolor Is a dull yellow of uniform shade, but hav- 
ing on the thorax and wing eeses nineteen black spots, 
(counting as two each those which are divided by the 
suture of the wing ) It is first seen early in June as 
a perfect insect, feeding in the day time upon the 
upper surface of the leaf. It has a lingular habit 
which I have noticed in no other insect In feeding 
its first act is to mark out with its forceps a circle 
or semi-circle, sometimes of great regularity, endoaing 
the portbn of the leaf upon which it Is about to feed. 
The leaf is then eaten within this mark, and no where 
else. The larva or worm observes the same habit of 
marking out its pasture ground, as seen in Fig. 6, a, 
The insect is net quick m its aaorements, and does not 
readily take wing, but when disturbed, draws its legs 
and antennsB under its body and falls to the ground. 
Shortly after its first appearance it is found in Pftir^ 
and soon after commences to deposit its eggn. These 
eggs are placed in irregular groups on the under aide 
of the leaf. When first hatched, the young larva, Fig. 
6, c, is very small, of a chrome yellow, and armed even at 
this early period, with thomlike spines. One of these 
spines magnified in Fig 6, abowa the formidable charac- 
ter of this natural defence. These larvsB eat voraciously 
and grow rapidly, casting their skins several times. A 
magnified view of the larva is given in Fig. 7. They 
have six true legs, and use the tall or 
posterior extremity in walking, as a 
seventh leg. After attaining the die 
represented in Fig. 3, they crawl to 
some sheltered spot on the under side 
of the leaf, or upon the stem, and fas- 
ten themselves securely for the 
change to a pupa or chrysalis, the 
pupa case being the thorny skin of 
the larva. Remaining in this dor- 
mant state something over a week, 




it then emerges as a perfect insect, ^f^^Zn^nl 
and if not too late in the season, re- ofthej'oung larva. 
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oomuwiMet the pTopAgation of iU •p«eief. It may bo 
found upon the squMh vine of all nges at once, from the 
first of July to the middle of October, showing that 
many socceesive broods are hatched irregularly through 
the summer. In Fig. 5, 6, \b represented an insect 
which in federal instances I hare found preying upon 
the larra of the Coeeinella, by iDsertiag its proboscis in 
the body of the latter and euoking out its contents. On 
being disturbed, it carried off the larva elevated on the 
end of its sucker. Thia inteot destroyer most not be 
mietaken for another squa«h-bug of similar shape, but 
larger, which is exceedingly destructive to this plant 




Fig. 7— Magnified view of the Larva. 
The only remedy Khioh I have found effective to pre- 
vent the injury from the Coeeinella is hand picking. 
Lime, dusted upon the leaf while wet with rain or dew, 
is some assistance, but will not be in itself sufficient 
A small baein or cup filled with strong brine to brush 
the insects into, can bo used advantageously ; and re- 
member that one hour spent in this work when the in- 
sect first appears, and before its eggs are laid, will be 
of more service than manj hours after that time. A. 
0. MooKX. New-York, 



9Ian vs. Horse Po^ver for Mom^tnijf* 

Messrs. Editors — In my opinion your correspond- 
ent Darius Cmzbe, (see Co. Gent, p. 173,) takes a 
wrong view of man mowers and horse mowers. In the 
first place, in this section of country, for several years 
past, no good mower* could be hired for less than $1 50 
per day and board, and I never saw five mowers to- 
gether that would average over one acre each, daily, 
and seldom that where the acre would yield two tons 
of dry hay, and if cut as close and even as the ma- 
chines, not near that For years before we had mow- 
ing machines, I often let my mowing by the acre, and 
paid from 1 1.25 to $1 50, besides board. Now I could 
get any quantity I ever had, or ever will have, to cut, 
done for 62^ cents per acre by horses, and they will cut 
ten acres per day. The difference of board of ten men 
in place of one man and one pair of horses, is no small 
item. But wo can cut our grass at much less expense 
with our own machines and horses, than to hire it done 
at 62J cents per acre, as any smart boy, or laty far- 
mer, or old man, can drive the horses, and that is all 
fae has got to do ; and farmer's horses would be gene- 
rally idle when he Is toiling at cutting down his grass. 
Ko, no, Mr. 0., you are altogether in the fog on men 
ver9U9 horses. John Johrstoii. Near Geneva. 



Gnjrandottc Mnilliis. 

Two eggs, three enps, of com meal, three cups of 
flowery stir in sour milk enough to make a stiff batter, 
add three tea-spoonfuhi of melted lard, a little salt and 
one tea^poonful of soda dissolved in warm water. 
Pour your rings half full, and bake quick. Pbacti- 
CAL HouBXKEEPnfa. Kanaioha ValUy. 



VwknaiMkg Im Illinola. 

A subscriber in Fulton county. 111., writes us as fol- 
lows:— Taking a dislike to mercantile business, I sold 
out, and have gone to farming. I had one hundred 
acres under the plow last year, and did the whole with 
one pair of horses, which were in good condition all the 
season. I raised 2,250 busheld of com, (75 bushels to 
the acre,) and 850 bushels of small grain— 18 acres 
spring wheat averaged 23 bushels per acre, besides 
about 60 bushels spoilt by getting wet One field of 
three acres averaged 30 bushels per acre. I don' t work 
much myself, and paid last year about $200 for labor, 
and yet cleared from 80 acres in cultivation 1 1,000. 
Farming here, even at present low prices, is a paying 
business, and by industry and economy a man can get 
ahead fast It takes no manure and no plaster to 
make eom grow, and as to wheat and barley, the only 
trouble is the land is too rich. We need men to work 
out here. There are plenty of places, and good ones 
too, for hired help— wages ruling at $150 for ten 
months, or $175 per year." 



Onions Rnnnln^f to Tops. 

A Kansas correspondent some time sinoe, mentioned 
the case of his onions growing all tops, although, he 
says, in rich ground. The probability is that the seed 
was sown late ; if so, it most likely was the true cause. 
That, and the virgin soil of. the prairie, undoubtedly 
was. It is useless to try to get a fine crop of ripe on- 
ions, if the seed is not got in early { it can scarcely be 
too early, providing the frost is sufiSciently out of the 
ground. It Is well aim, if the ground is loose from re- 
cent spading or plowing, to make it closer either by 
rolling or treading with the feet This is a very eld 
custom of onion growers, a. s. 



Priees and Sine« of Ha^ Caps* 

The Boston Cultivator fkmisbes the following infor- 
mation on this subject : 

We have called on Meisn. Chase k Fay, 14 City 
Wharf, Boston, and obtained some information in re- 
gard to hay cape. They i^ake four sixes of the foUow- 
mg dimen.sions and prices Ko. 1, 54 by 48 inches, 
sheeting, 25 cents each. ^o. 2, 72 by 72 in., sheeting, 
37o. No. 3, 53 by 48 in, drilling, 37c. No. 4, 72 by 
72 in., drilling, 62c. The material used has passed 
through the process called Kyaniting, by which it is 
said to be proof against mildew. The caps are pre- 
pared with a loop bole at each comer, into which a 
metal thimble is fastened. Strings are tied to the caps 
through the holes, and pinb to bold the caps to the hay 
are attached to the strings. The pins may be either 
of wood or, iron. Those made of No. 8 wire, fifteen 
inches long, are fumUihed with the caps, if desired, at 
one cent each. Caps of the largest sise here mention- 
ed, will protect 100 lbs. of the coarsest clover or other 
hay, and the others will cover a proportionate quanti- 
ty.' It ia easy to see from this how many would be re- 
quired to the acre, the yield being stated. There is no 
question as to the utility of the article — especially for 
clover and in " catching weather '* like that of last 
season. The testimony of all who have used them, so 
fiar as we know, is strongly in tbeir favor. 

*^< 

Cabbage Salad. 

Chop enough cabbage fine to fill a vegetable dish. 
Heat a coffee cup of strong vinegar, with a piece of but- 
ter in it the size of a Bmail egg. Pepper and salt 
When hot, beat an egg very light and stir in ; then 
pour it all on to the chopped cabbage, k. h. k. 
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Flaating Onge Hedges. 

[We eomraand the foUowiog T*Iaable pnetioal re- 
marks on planting hedgei of the Osage Orange, to the 
attention of all onr readers who intend to adopt this 
kind of fencing, and who wish to avoid all openings 
and gaps oecaaioned by the dying out of single plants ] 

In the Co. Oairr. of Feb. 25th, I find an article on 
Osage Orange hedges, which fnlly agrees with the re- 
sults of my own ezperienoe. To the exoellent sagges- 
tions made by Prof J. B. Tubkbb, I beg leate to add 
a fbw practical hinta. 

The two main dUfteoltles are to obtain an even stand 
at the first planting, and to pteserre the yonng hedge 
throngh the first wtdter. 

It is rery importaat to hare all the plants start even 
at the first setting, since replanting is extremely diffl- 
oult. The second year the plants of the first setting 
grow so strong and throw so mach shade, that newly 
set young plants are often saffocated. There ought, 
therefore, no plants to be set out but such as are perfect- 
ly sound and rigorous. Now it is almost impossible to tell 
weak plants apart ; I therefore prepare a little garden- 
bed early in the spring, dig it up deep, pulverise it 
finely, dig a little trench across at an angle of 46<>, and 
lay into this trench a course of plants. Then I sift on 
some fine dirt and lay another course, arranging it so 
that my plants are covered two or three inches deeper 
than they stood in the nusery. If the weather is dry, 
I sprinkle occasionally. In two or three weeks the bed 
begins to change its color. As soon as the buds are 
one-fourth inch sprouted, I take my plants up and 
transplant them to the hedge-row, dipping them into 
a puddle of thick mud as fast as I take them up. Now 
if there is any plants among them, that either have 
not sprouted at all or show but feeble signs of life, then 
I throw them aside. In thl^way I have set out half 
a mile without missing one shigle plant I have some- 
times, under the pressure of spring work, been obliged 
to leave plants in the sprouting-bed until the sprouts 
were two inches long ; and have set them out in such 
a condition during the hottest part of the day, without 
having a single sprout wilt In setting out, I set two 
inches deeper than the pliyit stood in the nursery. The 
cut-worm frequently is very troublesome, not only 
biting off the stem of the young sprout, but eating out 
the whole bud. In this case, new shoots will appear 
from the buds below the ground. And if ever the tope 
should winter-kill, a new growth will be obtained with 
greater certainty. 

This secures an even growth at the beginning. Now 
as to winter-killing of the young hedge, it is not the 
tops, but the roots, that are exposed to such danger. 
Our prairie soU i^ very apt to heave. Porous Itself, it 
absorbs water readily, while the substratum of clay 
prevents its descent into the subsoil. I have seen ap- 
ple trees, that had grown vigorously daring a whole 
season, raised in this way, tUl at the setUing back of 
the ground they were left lying Hat on top. Young 
hedge plants, if not protected, will in like manner in 
the spring show the yellow root above ground. This 
root absolutely bears no freesiug when unprotected by 
dirt. And to this canse can I trace every case of win- 
ter killing that has come under my observation. Now 
this danger is easily avoided. Take in the fall a strong 
and a good plow. For the first furrow let your 
straddle the row } at the second, run your plow 




In to the beam. Throw up three furrows On each sMe. 
If yon cover up some plants entirely, it will be all the 
better. This operation drains the water off, so that 
the ground will heave but little, and protects the pleats. 
In the spring the dirt i^ easily rolled back. Some talk 
of covering with lifter, but this is much more expen- 
sive and not half as good. 

I set my plants seven inches apart, but am inclined 
to think that ten inches would be better, since the 
plants would grow faster and stronger. Will Prof. 
Turner give us his experience on this point 7 W. Laxb. 
Garden Grotty Iowa. 

• • • 
Colza or Hape— jBrostMa campesiriMm 

This is a plant piuduoing Mtd ef the greatest im- 
portanoe in agriculture and manufaotures, as will be 
explained hereafter. It requlree a good loamy soU, 
preferably a day loam, although it will do equal^ well 
CD sandy or gravelly loams. 

In the north and middle of Bursfe it is extensively 
raised, and is one of tho beet preparationB for wheat 
The best way to prepare the land for It, le by plowing 
it in the fUl, and then again a short time before sow- 
ing, manuring the land with from 10 to 20 loads of 
manure per acre. The seed should be sown in July or 
Aogost) either broadcast or in drills 3 feet apart } an- 
other good mode is to sow the seed thick on ariehseed 
bed, to plant out afterwards In drills <» land where Uie 
grain stubble has been manured and plowed in deep; 
the plants having 3 or 4 leaves are taken up carefully 
and set out as cabbages are in the rows about one foot 
apart This can be done s* late as September or be- 
ginning of Ootobor, either by hand, or, what saves 
much time and labor, they can be put in furiows after 
the pk>w, taking care to pot them upright in the far- 
row, and cover them by the return of the plow, leaving 
the leaves above the ground, and in such a manner 
that no earth falls in the heart of the plants ; Uking 
care to go over the piece to dress all plants that may 
be covered too deep, which ii easily done by a manor 
boy walking along the farrows and pressing the plants 
with his foot or the hoe. The rows should be hoed 
either with the cultivator, as soon as weeds make their 
appearance, or with a small plow or the hoe, giving the 
plants a slight hiliiog once or twice, the last time as 
late as the weather will permit in November or De- 
cember. They will remain and pass the winter unin- 
jured by frost 

The next year they should again be cultivated or 
hoed, and another slight hilliag will greatly strengthen 
the plants. 

The quantity of seed to be used may be from two 
to four pounds, taking eare to use seed enough. 

The Rape is ready to be out or pulled up when the 
upper branches and pods turn brown, which will be in 
June or July of the second summer, before the pods 
are all evenly ripe, for if all are perfectly ripe when 
gathered, the loss by shedding might be very serious. 

Or it can be reaped the same as wheat, by the sickle 
or scythe, but no cradle ; the handftills should be laid 
singly and lightly upon the stubble, behind the reap- 
ers, and thus it riionld lie without sUrriog, onUl all is 
ready to thrash out, which will be in a short time, about 
four to six days generally ; at that time the weather is 
warm and dry. 

When it is ready, prepare a floor in the middle 
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fi«ld, on eran ground, on whioh tpread ft ooun DKulIn 
or oanTUB doth, twenty to forty fMt aqoftro, the lar- 
ger (ho hotter { spread the rows roand and thrash 
round ; a good thiog is to have a boy to spread before 
the thrasher and turn over ; or it can be thrashed by a 
thrashing maohioo, whioh will do the work quicker. If 
yon intend, ae many prefer, to thrash on the bam floor, 
then remore the plants carefully on a large sheet spread 
on a frame in the wagon, to preyent the loss of seed by 
the Joltiiag or shaking of the wagon. 

When all is thrashed out, the seed can bo stored in 
a dry and airy granary, according to its dry state, two 
foot thick, until it is bagged out to be sold, or sent to 
bo crashed in the mill. Colia, in good ground well 
worked, does not fail to make strong stems and Urge 
succulent leaves the Arst season, so that by the middle 
or latter end of NoTomboiv or beginning or middle of 
Dooomber, it will boar postsiing by small stock, calves 
or ■hoop— -but they must not bo suffered to onp the 
stalks, as it would iigare the rape for the next season 

This fodder will make one of the best pastures tor 
sheep, and will make them fat and in good oondiUon. 
No hogs should bo turned among those plants, as they 
would, hog-like, destroy the pUnto more than they 
would oottsumo the leaves. 

Tho produce of an aero of Colaa or rape, will ho ao- 
oording to the condition of the land, management, eare 
and nioety with which all is oouduotod, from twenty 
buaheU upwards to fifty five or even sixty, whioh will 
command from two to three dollars and a half per bush- 
el. The last I raised I sold at $3.60 per bushel in Phi- 
ladelphia. Upwards of 75 bushels have bof n raised to 
the English acre in Flanders. 

The following method ia* very good one to put in 
eiglit or ton aerea, and will aavo muolL manoio. 

Take about 0B»-quarter to ooe-half acre of well ma- 
manured land, and sow en it thirty pounds of seed 
broadcast or in drills, six inches apart ; let the plants 
grow until the middle of September ( take eight or ten 
aeres of stubble ground soon after harvest| plow in the 
stubble and lot it lie a month or six weeks ; then plow 
it again ; if the land was manured for the previous 
crop it will bo In a good and fit oondition ; after har- 
rowing with the furrows, begin by plowing a furrow, 
and set the plants out of your bed, at the distance of a 
foot, against the turned ^e of the furrow ; set the 
plow and run another furrow at the distance of three 
fiMi from the flnt, and in returning oover the first fur- 
row planted, and so on until the field is set 

Bhould the land not have been manured, and yon 
have but little to spare, lay what you have in heaps, 
and throw a good handful at the root of each plant, or 
a good handful of guano mixed with three or four times 
ita bulk of earth or mold, or heo dung mixed with 
asbos} the produce will bo laige and the seed of good 
quality. 

The above is the management of winter Colza or 
Rape; but there Is another variety, the tpring or 
Mardi Colza or Rapt ; it is cultivated and handled in 
every respect like the former, except that it is sown in 
the spring, March or April, and harvested the latter 
end of August or September the same year. It does 
not, however, yield so large a produce as the fiurmer by 
tea to fifteen per oent It requires the same amount of 

Bd. 

Colza or Rapt Is one of the most valuable plants for 
the seed produces by expression, and thus holds 




a distinguished plaee among the crops raised fi>r profit- 
Rape oil Is one of the most valuable oils produced and 
used in the arts and manufactures, for burning, eating, 
cloth fulling, for tanners, soap making and machinery; 
for this latter purpose it is superior to the fish oils, as 
it does not gum qr harden. It makes the best oil for 
burning in the light houses, producing a brilliant stea- 
dy light. The United States government is at the 
present time much interested in trying to introduce its 
general cultivation in the country for that purpose. 

Fish oil is constantly rising in price, and independ- 
ently of whales getting scarcer every year, the price 
of fish oils may in future get materially affected by 
political uncertain events and changes ; consequently 
it would be desirable, and it raises the solicitude of 
govemmenl to try to establish the cultivation of Colza 
or Rape^ and the manufacturing of its seeds into oil, 
permanently in this country. 

We may then, and at not only a fair, but at a very 
liberal profit, establish among us the cultivation of 
this most valuable plant, for which the soil and climate 
of nearly all the States of this very extensive Repub- 
lic are eminently favorable. 

Besides the oil, the residue or cake left after ex- 
pressing the seed, makes one of the most powerful ma- 
nures ; it is as immediate in its effects and superior to 
guano, as it lasts longer in the ground to benefit after 
crops for two or three moro years. The same cake for 
feeding all kinds of cattle cannot be surpassed for its 
fattening qualities; its effects aro astonishing; the 
quantities imported into England for this purpose and 
for manure, being annually very large. The produce 
of cake per acre may be set down atone-half to three- 
quarters of a ton or a ton, worth at present from $36 
to $40 per ton. 

Lastly, sheep are^very fond of the husks and the 
ends of the branches ; the straw is made into manuro 
or burnt on the ground. 

Any one desiring to engage in the cultivation of Ool- 
ca, can procure the seed of Mr. H. A. Droer, seeds- 
man, 327 Chestnut St., near Fourth, Philadelphia. 

Any other information wanted as to the produce in 
oil, crushing, putting up oil mills, Ac, I will impart on 
application to me. The seed will produoe about 3| 
gallons of oil per bushel, besides the oake, which will 
be from one-half to three quarters, or a ton per acre. 

F. A. N. New-Jersey. 

. » » » ■■»<» 

GooMbeiry Chdiare. 

I have aeon inquiriea in the OxvTLiifAX in regard 
to mildew on gooaeberries. I have raiaed them for six 
years without mildew— that is, as long as I have had 
any in bearing. I would recommend eutting away the 
old wood, so as to have young thrifty bushes, or else 
ooeaaionally transplaal. I have done both to some ex- 
tent, but certainly keep the bushes thinned so as to 
give a free circulation of air and sunshine, and train 
them free of the ground by trimming or otherwise. I 
have yearly put a dreasmg of leached ashes or obip 
manuro, or both, around my buahea, and think it is 
beneficial to put the aahea, aa it provents weeds grow- 
ing around, and thus admits of the eirBnlatk>n of pun 
air moro freely. I profhr thoao whoaa habit of growth 
is most upright. B. B. N. Franklin Co., VL 
• » • 

Gold is universally worshipped, without a sing] 
temple, and by all dasaes, without a 'single hypocrite 
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Cutting Potatoes for Planting. 

We copy the following article from the April No. of 
the Genesee Farmer^ m confirmatory of the practice 
recommended by our correspondent Mr. Howatt. 

After all that haa been written on the subject, it is still 
a disputed point whether it Is better to plant large or small 
potatoes, whole potatoes or sets. 

The fleshy inatt.er of the potato unquestionably furnish- 
es food for the youug plant ; and, on theoretical grounds, 
it might be supposed that th« larger the potatoes— the more 
fleshy matter there is to each eye— the more vigorous 
would be the early growth of the plant. This is probably 
true so far as the growth of leaves and stems is concerned, 
and it may be of Med (balls) also -,. but it must be borne in 
mind, in applying general prlndplos to the cultivation of 
the potato that the object Ir not to develop the natural 
growth of the plant, but to increase the formation of tu- 
bers—of the mlderground "goutp btanchet.'^ The present 
habit of the plant is the result somewhat of artificial 
treatment ; and in order to retain this habit, we must re- 
sort to those practices which have l>een found from expe- 
rience to induce the formation of tubers, rather than to 
those which are deduced from the general principles ap- 
plicable to the natural growth of puints. Dr. Likdlbt— 
a high authority— says : " I have proved, by a series of 
numerous expcrimouts, that the weight of potatoes per 
acre is ereater, under equal circumstances, from sets than 
from whole tubers, by upwards of from seven cwt. to three 
tons per acre." An excessive amount of alimentari' mat- 
ter in the sets, therefore, is injurious rather than benefi- 
cial. 

It does not follow from this fact, however, that small 
potatoes are better for seed than large ones. Bmall pota- 
toes are apt to throw up too many small, soft stems, ^iiioh 
produce smaller tubers than where there is one, or at most 
two, stout woody stems. It seems, also, to be proved that 
a set from a good-sized potato is belter than a set from a 
small one : and It is probably true, as the experiments of 
the Rev. Jambs Farquharson indicate, that large potatoes 
planted whole will produce a greater crop of good-sized 
potatoes than small ones planted whole. Yet it does not 
follow from this that there is not too much fleshy matter 
in the large potato when planted whole, and that It would 
not be 1>etter, as Dr. Lindley states, to plant only sets from 
the large poUto. 
It is a onriout fact, but one which seems to be well 
itablished, that the eyes from ^e extremity of the 
potato^ produce crops which come to 
maturity from two to- three weeks 
- earlier than those from the root end. In 
some parts of England, fiirmera who 
« raise early potatoes for market have 
availed themselves of this fact for ma- 
ny years. Th«y cut the potatoes In- 
to sets, as shawn in the annexed sketch. 
The sets nearest the extremity of the 
" potato (a)x)ro€hice the earflcst crop, and 
are planted by themselves, in warm pla- 
ces, fbr thlt purpose. The sets at the 
root end (<!) are planted for a late crop, 
and thoae fn the middle of the potato (6, e,) are planted for 
an intermediate crop. The root end is usually thrown 
aside for the pifps. 

It has been supposed that the reason why the eyes from 
the point of the potato are more easily excited into growth, 
is owing to their being more perfectly matured ; but this 
is impossible, as they are the yoongest eyes. It seems to 
us more like^ that the cause lies in the fact that the ex- 
tremity of the potato is not so ripe as the root end— that, 
in other wordh, they are not so perfectly ergMif ssii, and 
are cdMeqneDtly less able U> resist the decomposing influ- 
ences of light, air, and moisture. " That which thou sow- 
cst Is not quickened unless ft die.*' The organized matter 
of a plant must ha decomposed (or die) before it can re- 
produce itself. The youngest eyes, being less perfectly 
organized, would decay soonest and grow earlier and with 
greater rigor. It will bo urged as an objection to this 
view, that the ripest buds of trees start earliest. But the 
oases are not parallel. They derive nourishment from the 
sap of the tree, and not from the decay of organic matter 
surrounding them. Btill, whether our reasoning is correct 
or not, the fact that the buds at the extremity of the po- 
tato win produce the earliest croj). seems to bo beyond 
dispute ; and those who wish early potatoes may avail 
themselves of it, eveu though the cause may not be dearly 
understood. 

• • a 

tme generoeity of the heart is mor» displayed 
deeds of misor kindneii, than bj acts which may 
^'■-e of ostentation. 






Apple Seed Washer. 

Shaoe we poblished, a few weeks since, the tceonnt 
of Mattison's apple-seed washer, we have been furnish- 
ed with another by J. T. of Ohio, which he thinks is a 
better one, and he states that it wfl) clean as fast as 
the pomace can be drawn, with a ftill sopply of water. 

The ffgnre nearly explains Itself- the first fall Is two. 
feet, the second and third eighteen inches ; the Tit is 
two feet by three, and eight feet long. Thew are 
gates In the lower boxes to wash down the seed inte a 
basket when completed. 

The pomace is soaked and loosened in the wpper hex 
or Tat, and then by drawing the gate, its faH on the 
slats at the npper end of each nweeeding box, sepa- 
rates the seed without any addiklooat labor, after damp- 
ing the cart in the wpper vat 

This is a more complex contrivance than Mattlson's, 
and therefore shouM be decidedly better to reeemmend 
it WHl J. T. bibrm as how much seed kat been wash- 
ed In an hoar, with the an^ant of labor required. 

• ' % m 

Caloael a KeaiMy for Pmt Blight. 

Pa«e 110, Co. Qent— " J>isea«ee of Fruit Trees." 
A grafter in my employ sajs that down in Egypt, (Il- 
linois,) where there is a plenty of Marsh-metre, (mi- 
asma,) they cure the fire blight the same as they do 
the fever and ague, and bilious patients, by dosing 
them with calomel— a doabl%doae for a man to be giren 
a good sised pear treo under the bark, by carefuUy 
raising It. He has nerer known it to fail when applied 
before more than half of the tree has been affected, t 
» e • 
Cure for String Ealt. 

In order to core the string halt, splil the skin on the 
inner side of the affected leg, (bar inchei aboTO the 
hoof, over the main middte vehi of the leg, and ander- 
neath the rein you will find a small cord abont the siae 
of a rye straw. This mast be taken ap with an awl 
and cat hi two, which win certainly core. Lot the 
operator be earefnl not to cut the vein or any of the 
sinews of the leg. Wash the woaad with soap svdi, 
twice every day UU it is well. H. H. A. RoekvilU. 
• • • 
Redpe for Broivm Bread. 

MsBsas. Ens.— I will give you a receipt for making 
brown^bread, which I think is very good. Take three 
quarts of Indian meal — one qaart shorts— one tea cap 
full molasses — ^two yeast cakes— one tablespoon gin- 
ger— ono do. salt— two tea spoonfuls soda. Baiae the 
same as yoa do wheat bread. Bake four hoars in a 
slow oven. Emsukk C. Hall. Easton, N. Y. 

1^ The Glenville Stock As80ciation(Kentacky,) are 
to hold their third exhibition on the 10th of Juno. 
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Eipdriait&ti with BnndxTTMllMn on Indian Corn. 

We find in the BurliDstOD Co. (N. J.) AdverUaer » 
report of loino ezperimeota of the kind above named, 
made by T. B. Courset, and oooimunieated to the Ag. 
Society of Kent Co., Delaware. A« it has not yet boon 
doterinined wliat fertiliser, or what c1«m of fertiliters, 
had the greatest amoant of ioAuenoe in |»roducing a 
maximum orop of Indian com, nor whieh of the Ta- 
rioua ooinmercial manares is the most economieal or 
otherwise preferable for this crop, when home-made 
manures are not safficient^ we should gladly and 
grateftilly aeeept of these experiments by Mr. Coun- 
isr, as a eontribntlon towards the determination of 
these questions. As likely to be of interest and use 
to several of our readers, wo present a synopsis of Mr 
O.'s report In es condensed a form es we liare been able 
to put it It Is unfortunate that this report does not 
give the mte of produee per nare, ner the eeet of pro- 
dnoing eaeh extra bushel of eom over the yield of the 
land wUoh was not mannred. The latter ef theee 
points may be aeeertaiaed, however, by • little enleu- 
lation based on the data given in the report; and the 
former may be approximated by mppoting the hills to 
have been one pace apart, whieh would give 4,000 hills 
per aere. As eaoh row ef eon reported, eontained 126 
hills, it would be exactly l-32nd part ef an aere, if 
planted at one pace apart, as it would require 32 such 
lows to make one aere of 4,000 hills.* As the hUis in 
the expertmenti reported, were, however, placed at a 
distance of four feet apast, the above mode of ealoula- 
tion would, as we have said, give only an approxima- 
tion to the actual rate ef produee per aere. 

The lend selected for these experiments is described 
ns high land, having arsd elay bottom, with suflicient 
sand in tt to make It easy to cultivate. It had been 
two years in clover, and was '* well broken with a large 
plow," the ground mariced out in rows four feet apart, 
and the diffennt manures eoatterod in and near the 
points of crossing, and falty Incorporated with the soil 
by running a small furrow harrow up and down the 
rows. 

The folkywing is the eider ef the experiments :^ 
Na 1. ffiz rowe, 12» hilto eaeh, without manun. 
Ka 8L If toe rows, 12t hUJs each, with Colombian gnano, 

156 lbs at 2^ cents per lb., $8.49 

Na «w Ten rows, m fatlU each, with Paeiflc Ocean 

guano, 160 lbs. at H «ts. per lb., 4.00 

TSo. 4. Eight rows, 126 lUBa each, Joardan's Super- 

phosphate, 160 lbs. at 2i ets. per lb &87i 

Ka 6. Ten rows, 126 liills each, Peruvian guano, 180 

IbaatSeis. 6.40 

No. 0. Twelve rowa 126 bnis, Pomeroy*s Saper- 

phosphate, 232 Ibe. at i^ eta. per lb 6.22 

Ko. 7. Twelve rows, 126 nllls eaeh, Allen 9t. Nee- 
dles* Snperphospbate. 230 lUk at 2\ ets. ip lb., 6.S7 
No. 8. Six rows, 126 hills eaoh, without manoro. 
As the results aro given In a form whieh makes it 

* As it may often be important aiid eonvenlent to re- 
member the above, it may be readily fixed in the memory 
by considering the following facta and calculntlons. An 
acre consists of 160 squara rods, and a rod is of the length 
of Ave ordinary paces. Suppose then that yon take an 
acre of 160 rods in length and 1 rod in width, there will be 
•00 pacdb In its length and 6 in iU width, which mnltipUed 
together make 4.000 square paces, or 4.000 hills one pace 
apart in an acre. Agatn, suppose an acre is 82 roas in 
length, it will be 6 rods in width, and by multiplying eaeh 
of these numbers by 6 and the quotients together, yon 
aicaln obtain the sum of 4,000. Or, talte an acre In the 
form of 16 rods in length and 10 In width, the sides will be 
80 and 60 paces respeoUvely, whieh multiplied together 
Ktve 4,000 ss formerly. So sfso if an acre should be » rods 

length and 8 rods In width, the sides will be 100 and 40 

ces respectively, which multiplied together give 4,000, 

in the former instanocs. 




very difficult to put tliem in a table, we give them as 
presented in the original roport, though abbroviated as 
much as they will admit of. 

Nos. 1 and 8 —Without manure.— The six rows con- 
stituting No. 1, were Uken from one side of the field, 
and the other six, No 8, wero taken from the other 
side. No 1 yielded 16t baskcU, and No. 8 gave 161, or 
32 basketa in all. As each basket averaged 36 lbs. of 
shelled com, this gives to each nnmanured row 96 lbs 
shelled corn, or 1,152 for the twelve rows. 

No. 2. Columbian (ruano.— Nine rows gave 31 bas- 
kets, equal to 1,116 lbs. Deducting 96 lbs. from each 
row, (what the produce would-have been without mn- 
nuro,) it leaves a balance to credit guano of 262 lbs. 
This at 66 cents per Irashel would be one cent per lb., 
or 02 52, which is 97 cents less than cost of manuro. 
No. 3. Pacific Ocean 6Hiano.— Ten rows made 38t 
baskets, equal to 1,386 lbs. Deducting 96 lbs. for eaeh 
row leaves 426 lbs, or 0426, which is 26 cents above 
cost of guano. 

No. 4. Jourdan*9 Super-photpkate. — Eight rows 
made 22i baskets, equsl to 810 lbs. Deducting 96 lbs. 
for each row, leaves 42 lbs. as extra yield, givhsg a 
km of S2.95t. 

No. 6. Peruvian Guano. — Ten rows made 361 bas- 
keU, equal to 1,278 lbs. Deducting 960 lbs. leaves 318 
lbs. to credit of guano, er t3 18— which is $2 22 less 
than cost 

No. 6. Pom<roy*s Super-photphate. — ^Twelve rows; 
32 basketo— equal to 1,162 lbs., or Just what the land 
would have produeed without manuro. 

No. 7. Alien 4* NeedU^e Super'pho9phaie.—TwtU9 
rows made 33 baskets, equal to 1,188 lbs. Deducting 
96 lbs. for each row, leaves a gain ef only one basket, 
or 96 lbs.— making a loss of 05 01. 

As the rolater of these experiments stales that he 
superintended thciippllcatbn of the manures and the 
gathering of the crops, iMok in hand, it is highly proba- 
ble thst they are eorrobtly and nliaUy roported. 

It seems an obvious conclusion from these 'experi- 
ments, that neither the superphosphates nor Peruvian 
guano can be cmph^ed with any profit when com is 
at or under 56 ots. per bushel Indeed Pscifio Ocean 
guano is the only article which paid first cost, without 
taking into account the |lme and labor of distributing 
and getting it duly incorporated with the soil. Mr. 0. 
says that he undertook these experiments, hoping to 
find in the superphosphates or something else, a sub- 
stitute for Peravian guaoo^ the exorbitant price of 
which had made its purchase and use unprofitable. He 
is now much htclined to the opinkm that supsrphos- 
phates will not pay en any of the osrsols, while a 
^snutTis sttpsrphosphate, he thinks, may be safely n- 
commended for grass crops, tnmlps, psrhnps root crops 
generally, and especially for Chinese sugar cane, as the 
stalk is the chief object for whieh it is oultivated, the 
seed- being only a secondary consideration. 

The experiments of Mr. ConnsnT may be compared 
with those of Mr. Backus, which will be found tabu- 
lated and commented upon in Co. Gent, of Dec 20th, 
1856, and in The CuUtoator of Feb. 1866. 
• • • 

SlHDIXG GUAFTS AMD SmAWKURlBfl BT MaIL.— I 

received a small package of strawberry roots from Mr. 
Dixgwall of your city, last fall. They arrived hero 
in good order, and grow well. Oil silk is the material 
for packmg to go by mail. J. W. G. Wieconein. 
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An Hoar in U&e Suburbs of New-Haven. 

A fhort disUnoe from New-Havra, off to the left of 
the yillage thai nestlei under thftt precipitous geologi- 
cal fiTAgment known m " Wert Rock," lie some two 
hundred aerei of land— u regards fertility, a liUle more 
promiaing than much of the tandj and stony soil that 
tries the patienee and ingenuity of the farmers of that 
Tioinity, and, as regards situation, embracing something 
of the picturesque in itself, and commanding a oonsi- 
derable and boautiful prospect of the outer world. 
From the poroh of a modest old house standing near the 
road that passes direolly through the place, the oity 
spires in the distance are not quite shut out by the 
woody spires of the scattered trees between, and the 
guardian clifiiB of the region range themselves on one 
side of the picture, the abruptness of their bold faces 
slightly softened in the perspective — thus, it may be, 
rendered more natural and appropriate to the quiet 
stretch of cultivated lands and the lastly winding 
streams of the plain in front 

A passer-by on the last day of March, upon the 
road alluded to, however mild tho air and bright the 
sky, will be very likely to regret that it is not the first 
of June— when the foliage on the trees, and the green- 
ness of the sod, and the flowers in the border, and the 
elimbers on the wall, and the water-jet in its little basin 
at the right, and the thatch above the well, and the 
brown or mossy bark on the rustic fence and gate, and 
the old bottlde^ on the hill-side, and the growing crops 
in the fields, will be so many blending, contrasting or 
beautifying elements, ns the case may be— in the scene 
which a little imagination will perhaps enable him to 
fhnoy already a reality. As it is, however, he must be 
content with the promise which the beginning of spring 
affords, of what the end of it may bring ; and, if he 
hare a sufficiently cultivated agrlcoltttral taste, the 
very manurial supplies that are furnished so generous- 
ly, to enrioh SMd protaet the flower-beds and shrub- 
rooti, shall be to him an additional progncatio of the 
beauty that is to come. 

It is possible, however^ that Farming does not con- 
sist merely in admiring a fine landscape on Nature's 
own canvass, or in the tastaful disposition of a country 
homestead and its surroundiafs ! It may be well there- 
fore to inquire further befpre a notice of such matters 
is admitted on an Agricultural page, inasmuch as it is 
very diflioult in the eyes of many a tiller of the soil, 
to conceive of a combination of "fhncy farming," (a| 
anything beyond a square door*yard with prim white 
palings in firont, is apt to be termed)— with practical, 
out-door, every-day suceeas. So let us enter the gate 
and see for oursalves. 

— A week or two since we briefly referred to an Ag- 
ricultural address delivered by Dohald O. Mitchell, 
Esq., at Bridgport last fall, and we are sure that all 
who heard or have read It, will agree with us in com- 
mending the advice it conUins, as eminently sensible 
and practical. Toward iU conclusion, the author sug- 
gests tho importance of makfaig the farmer's home a 
place to be lovad, and to be beautified by the simple 
means within the reach of all. In the preceding para- 
graphs we have seen Mr. Mitchell's rendering of his 
own suggestions. The body of the address, however, 
was devoted to "a plain talk about our business of 
farming " in Connectiout, and we also find that Mr. M.'s 
afforts are, and have been for the three years he has 




occupied his present esUte, mainly devoted to its per- 
manent improvement fai fertiUty and consequent pecn- 
niaiy returns. We shall find him draining where the 
ground is too wet, and gathering ^e stones where they 
are too thick— above all, when we go with him lo the 
bams, we shall find com^^te and conveaietti eontri- 
ranoea for the saving of all manurial suUUnees, aad 
a large stock of them on hand for immediate appliea- 
tion. '^'^ 

Mr. Mitchell's main business is the produotioB of 
milk for New- Haven. During the past year his sales 
of this article alone were over sixteen hundred dollars, 
or, as he milks from 13 to 15 eows, a return of slirbtlv 



^.^. ' "torn of slightly 

over 1100 to each. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that they are well eared hi by an experienced herds- 
man,— that their feed is of the beat, and regularly ad- 
miaisteBed, and that the stablaa are warn and neat. 
The only ones of them that shew any signs ef "blood" 
are grades of parUy Aldemey and 8bort-Uom extrac- 
tio»-Hhe laUer of the two, wa were toM, somewhat 
the largest miiker of a]l» but, U was added, requiring 
anough extra eare and food to make up the diffeieaoe 
Thare is much in Mr. iL't manageaMBt that might be 
profitably repeated, had we had the time to laam its 
details. He raises rooU in oonsiderable quantities for 
winter use, and has detennined that his best mode of 
summer keepmg is to house the eattie mere or less 
entirely throughout, instead of pasturing them. We 
do not doubt the accuracy of the oonolasion, and won- 
der that the system of soillpg practiced suocessfuUy so 
often, has not already become more general in the old- 
er portions of the country. There is no more impor- 
tant auxiUary in bringing up the ferUlity of the land. 
This rambling notice should not end without an al- 
lusion to a very neat balding of cobble stones, cornered 
with brick, erecUd by Mr. M. to aprrn as a dwelling 
for his men, and indadiag a. milk oaUar admirably ar- 
ranged for keeping the HJght's milking eo^ and sweet 
for morning use, even in tho hottest weather. My the 
addition of a porch, by brackeU under a projectiag 
roof, and by carrying out the gable ends of the walls, 
which are of wood, a few inehes beyond the stone wall 
beneath, he has given it a moat appropriate and quite 
a striking air, to which the chimney stacks add very 
much, constructed in oraamentel Shiob of brick aad 
stone tastily alternated. All ibe wood used in the ex- 
terior construction was unplaned, and painted of a drab 
color, and the whole serves well as an instance of the 
pleasing effect a very little additional expense, rightly 
applied, may be made te yield. A spring upon the 
hill-side above the homestead, supplies both it and the 
farmery with all the water wanted. As illiistratmg the 
earUness of the season, we may add that potato plants 
lag was going on, aad some had been put inte tha 
ground the previous week. 

•■• • 

For Malcliiif Ink. 
Soft maple bark, and willow bsrk, equa) parts— a 
handftal of each boiled in about four quarts of water, 
reduced te one quart Take oot the bark and add a 
lump of copperas about the siae of a man*s thumb te 
the first joint If on writing with it, the ink appears 
very black, with a gtoss on it, add a litUe water. I 
write this with ink made as above— [which appean 
well. Eds.] Chas. Boll. Canada TTesi. 

»ei 

The next Fair of the Illinois Stete Agrieidtural 
oiety is to be held at CentriOia 
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Ateo^ating Old Orobaidi. 



A lMg« apple orchard, of about tkirty yoan growth, 
hM recently fallen vnder my management Dnrfaig 
the ftnt twenty yean of ita growth mooh attentioB wm 
bestowed npon it, by eoraping off the rongh bark, wadi- 
iDg, pruning thoroughly, and manuring the ground. 
During the paat ten yean^ howoTer, It has been oon- 
aiderably neglected^ the scrapings, washings, and mi- 
nnrings having been omitted, while the prunings hare 
been only UghUy performed, annually. The conse- 
quence is, that the soU wUl bring but Uttle grass, and 
the trees, though nearly aU of them have a thrifty ap- 
pearance, bear irregularly, some of them still bringing 
choice fruit to a plentiful extent, while many bear 
plenlifWly cracked and knotty fruity and the balance 
rarely bear. 

I am anxious to do a large amount of grafMng this 
spring in this orchard, and to bring it into excellent 
oondlUon In the least possible time, but am rather un- 
certain as to the proper course to pursue to most quick- 
ly and eCtectually renovate It Please advise me. Otis 
B. Wood. Etna^ Tompkins Co., JVl T. 

Trees which have been "lighUy" and properly prun- 
ed, and the soil kept fertile or previously manured, so 
that they have *' a thrifty appearance," we should re- 
gard as in good condition. If the trees aro not suffi- 
ciently vigorous however, moderate manuring and cul- 
tivation to keep the soU constantly clean and mellow, 
will tend to improve them more tnan any serapug, 
washing, or pruning, although these are good in their 
place. We should not desire the soil to bring any grass, 
in an orchard to be renovated, but would keep it clear, 

by harrowing or 
shallow plowing. — 
The trees which do 
not bear, under 
good treatment, 
should be re-graft- 
ed to productive 
varieti^f such as 
the Baldwin, Lo- 
well, Seek-no-fur- 
ther, &c. The graft- 
ing should com- 
mence at the top of 
l?'^ J each tree, and be 

continued for two or three years, working downwards, 
till the whole is replaced. This course prevents the 
evil of lopping off too much at a time, at the same time 



that tlie grtfts have nolhingabove to shade them. The 
re-grafted tree, when oompleted, will then have the 
appearance of Fig. 1. 

In relation to pruning, nothing is more errcmeous and 
hurtful than the common practice. Large trees are 
commonly trimmed up, as shown in Fig. 2, leaving long 
naked branches over the whole tree, with thick tufis of 
branches and leaves at the extreme ends. The proper 
course Is to thin out the exterior, allowing the sun to . 
enter the body of the 
tree, as in Fig. 3, and 
keeping the head within 
J reasonable reach. We 
have just seen a fine or- 
\/ yohard lately trimmed 






7 y very heavily, and most 
lAj^ of the trees now appear 



much worse than Fig. 2, 
the bearing portions be- 
ing thrown up a consid- 
erable distance towards 
the clouds. The owner 
did not say that he in- 
Pig 8. tended to gather the 

fruit by means ot balloons, but that was the inference. 
Before trimming, the trees appeared like Fig. 3, all the 
central portions of which were oareftally out out, ex- 
cept the larger limbs, and these were completely clear- 
ed of all smaller shoots. The parts that should have 
remained were out away, and the parts which should 
have been thinned or removed, alone remained. 

We much prefer a light annual pruning to any other ; 
removing, while small, any shooU likely to form too 
thick a head, or to interfere with the suoeessful growth 
of good, evenly distributed branches. Such a eourse 
obviates the neoessity of making large wounds or cheek- 
ing the tree by lopping heavy limbs. 

• » » 

A Snbstltwte f«r Hone-nulleM. 
Sam Slick, the dock-maker, in his book, " Nature 
and Human Nature," says : *' Take a turnip, scrape 
or grate it the same as the radish ; mix it with fresh 
musUrd and a littte pepper and vinegar, and you can't 
tell It from tother.'* We ftave tried it, and Sam is 
right The turnip we use% the Sweet German ; per- 
haps the TeUow Swede is just as good. Try it, Messrs. 
Editors, and give us your opinion through the columns 
of the Co. Gent Ksiiah. [As we have the genuine 
article in abundance, we leave it for some of our read- 
ers to test, and report upon Sam SUck's invention.] 

CuTTiKa Hat Earlt.— I am much pleased with the 
account of the experiment of "J. H. H." of Seneca 
Co., showing the superiority of late out timothy hay. 
Is it not probable that all culmiferous plants are gov- 
erned by similar laws, so far as the development of 
nutriment is concerned 1 Take, for example, the Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane. The Country Gentleman contained 
some months ago a very dear, full, ^d accurate ac- 
count of a series of experiments, showing that thesao- 
charine matter was doubled when the seed was nearly 
ripe, as compared with stalks cut when first headed 
out Is it probable that timothy and other grasses are 
governed by an opposite law 1 Such a suppositiott 
would be contrary to aU facts in other oases. No plant 
when gieen, succulent, and watery, has as much sub- 
sUnce as afterwards. The thing may of course be 
carried to an extreme, when the plant is dried up and 
woody. V. w. 
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SUn ohto Mi for Tsring Cattle in StoblM. 

At pAg« 156, preient toI. of the Co. Gont, J. Copb, 
of Westchester, Pa., wishes to learn the '* exact dimen- 
sions and descriptions of slip stanchions." For his 
benefit we will attempt a description of a good and 
cheaply constrncted set we have recentlj seen. 

The sills of the stanchions are of oak Joist, six hj 
two inches ; the top timbers are of hemlock, of the 
same dimensions ; the stanchions of ash, one and a half 
by four inches; one of each set of stanchions is pinned 
between the sills and the oorreepondbg top pieces. 
From the bottom of the sills to the top of the stanchions 
is fire and a half feet The slip stanchions are of the 
same sise and material as the first named, bat only 
pinned at the botton, which allows of their sliding back 
at the top about sixteen inches, to admit the animal's 
head ; it is then pushed to an upright position and fas- 
tened at the top by a drop-button or clapper, which is 
much more secure than when fastened by pins. 

For oxen and large cows, there is allowed a space for 
each of three and a half feet ; for younger cattle about 
three feet to each. We have frequently seen the sill 
and top piece for stanchions made of solid timber, and 
mortices made for the stawhionfl. But there is much 
labor required in morticing, especially the top timber, 
BO as to allow of the sliding back and forward of the 
slip stanchlotts. The kind we haye attempted to de- 
scribe, ean be readily and cheaply made by almost any 
farmer. 

Chains, wooden bows, and leather straps, are used by 
different farmers for tying up their cattle in the hovels. 
It is thought by some that such fastenings are easier 
and more comfortable for the animals than slip stan- 
chions. Perhaps it may be so. Others object to the 
use of chains, bows, Ac., as they give too much lee- 
way to the cattle while in the hovel, as they are very 
apt to lie back in their dvng, and the milk of cows thus 
tied up is too apt to <* taste of the bam "—a flavor not 
usually relished by the loven of good milk. 

In our own experience, we have given bows, chains, 
leather straps, and slip stanchions, a fair trial. Ap- 
parently our cattle are as comfortable in the slip stan- 
chions as when tied in any other way, never getting 
loose and goring each oUier, as was too frequently the 
eaae when bows or chains were used. In a rightly con- 
structed hovel, oows cannot (when in stanchions) He 
back in the filth of the hovel. Our cows have not laid 
out of the bam a single night for over two years, and 
all the while they have been as clean—bags, teats and 
flanks, as if thej had laitf in the pasture. In warm 
weather, the hovels are well ventilated by leaving the 
doors and windows open. They stand upon a raised 
platform, which is well littered with some dry material, 
such as dry muck, sawdust, leaves, or straw, Ac 

As already said, the cattle stand on a raised plat- 
form, with a water-tight gutter in the rear, which is 
about 14 inches wide and 4 inches deep. The manure 
and urine falls into the gutter, the ends of which are 
closed so as to retain the urine, which is daily mixed 
with the litter, and all placed under cover. A gutter 
would be unnecessary where there was a manure cellar 
under the hovels j but the raised platform Is neces- 
sary in all oases, if it is wished to keep the stock 
dean. The length of the platform in one of our ho- 
just five feet in length from the bottom sill to 
gutter. This is long enough for 7 feet oxen. In 




another hovel for eows, th« length of the platfora is 
4| feet. This is quite long enough for large sised cows. 
From the edge of the platform to the bottom of the 
gutter is six tncftes. In this hovel our oows could 
scarcely be cleaner If they always stood upon their 
feet They are always milked in the hovel, conse- 
quently there is no raeing abovt the yard, hooking 
each other, and uptUing tlie milk-maid, as was occa- 
sionally the caae when our eows were milked in the 
yard. [We have a reply to Ifr. Cora's inquiry, from 
W. M. Wbitb, Bsq., of Allegany County, with a de- 
scription of his bam, for which he wiU accept our 
thanks. It will be inserted soon.] 
■ • • • ■ 
Vm of Poultry Maavo. 

MnssRS. Editobs— I send you my way of preparing 
and using hen manore on oora. 

I have been in the habit for several years of getUng 
together all the dear manure from the hen roost that I 
oould, and a few days before piaotlng (say three to 
six,) mix an equal quantity of wood ashes and about 
half as much plaster thoroughly together, welting it 
enough to moisten the whole. When my ground is 
ready and marked both ways, drop a small handful to 
each hill, or one large handful for two, planting the 
oorn as soon as may be, after dividiog the compost 
with a slight motion of the hoe, before dropping the 
com, and covering up with good mdlow dirt 

Wetting the oompost helps much to pulverise the 
hen manure, and insures the com coming up immedi- 
ately, which it would not be likely to do until after a 
rain if planted in its dry state. 

I have never tested by aetual experiment the in- 
crease of crop, but am will satisfied that I get enough 
more com to keep my hens during the winter and 
spring, (giving them all they will eat,) bMides lots of 
pumpkins in the bargain. 

Perhaps something else would do better in the room 
of ashes. I think I shall try some with muck this 
year, and note the dift'erenoe, if any, in the yield. A 
Small Fabbbb. BaUaton. 



Notes flrom tike Genssis of He-vr-Torlc* 

Marxbt Gabdbiiibo.— In 1864, 12,591 acres in the 
different counties of this State, wnre ooeuplsd as mar- 
ket gardens, the value of^the products amounting to 
•1,138,682— being an average of 99043 per acrs. 
Queens county devoted to the this object, 3,187 acres, 
producing 1337,503, or an average of nearly 1106 per 
acre— the next highest is Kings, 1,4 14| acres, produc- 
ing #273,552, or about 919350 per aore— next comes 
Albany, with 1,113 acres, with a product of 997,461, 
or an average of a little over $86.50 per acre— while 
the 187 acres in New- York produced an arerage of a 
tittle orer 1420 per acre. 

Hat.— The hay crop averaged something less than 
one ton to the acre, the 3,384,440 acres producing but 
3,256,949 tons. 

Tobacco— 786} acres— produce, 946,602| lbs. 

Sugar and Hokbt.— The product of maple sugar 
was 4,935,816 lbs., and of maple molasses, 85,092 gal- 
lons. The honey saved was 2,557,876 lbs. 

PoDLTBT.— The value of poultry sold was 11,076,598, 
and of eggs, 11,360,673. 

Wool.— The number of fleeces shorn was 2,630, 
the weight of which was 9,231,960 lbs. 
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Arrowing Wheat in tlM Spriiif , Ito. 

(In answer to **An Inexperienced Farmer,** p. 20&} 
Mesbbs. Bditobs — The treatment of fall sown wheat 
al the present time, should be well attended to, as 
mach of the saoeess of thai crop depends upon it. I 
harrow with a double Scotch harrow, lengthwise of the 
drills, and then roll it. I again harrow crosswise of 
drill, and again roll it Rjo I treat in the same way. 
(I have Just finished my crops of both as above.) This 
treatment assists the tillering of the plapts. When the 
plants are too thick, it should be repeated three or four 
times, and where they are thin, by the loosening of the 
soil, it makes stronger plants. Why is it that those two 
oropo do not require the soil stirred as well as any other) 
After laying all the fait and winter, the ground becomes 
a perfect omst, and it is admitted by all that to suc- 
ceed Uk raising a good crop you must keep the groand 
constantly stirred. No crop will succeed where the 
groand is allowed to become crusty and hard on top, 
neither will wheat or rye. Whether it will pay to pur- 
chase a harrow and roller for the express purpose of 
eultirating wheat, must depend upon the number of 
acres that there is to work^bnt I am prepered to say 
that no. well managed farm, fh>m twenty-five acres 
upwards, should l>e without a roUer, (wooden or iron,) 
and at least one heavy and one light harrow. They 
cost a little at first, but they will soon pay for them* 
seWes, and they can always be used to advantage when 
on hand ; a roller, for instance, applied on a field of 
young clover that has been pretty well froie out, will 
setUo the earth to the roots. This saving of crop would 
pay for the roller. 

An " Inezperieneed Faasei^' may have got his 
ground into too mellow a eonditkm before seeding, 
which will account for his slender growth. Wheat land 
should get but one plowing and one harrowing before 
seeding, except wtiere the land is a very heavy strong 
elay ; in this case it may require cross plowing^ har- 
rowing and rolling. If lumpy, the winter frosts and 
thawing will reduce them, and by harrowing and roll- 
ing in the spring you make a level surfkce, so that you 
can cut with a reaping machine, which, by the bye, you 
will find cheaper than the cradle or scythe, and deci- 
dedly better. 

Lime is an easenUal Bamire for wheats and ilioald 
be applied before sowings as follows: when plowed, 
spread your lime from the carts, and hanow in lightly. 
Just covering it as thin as you would grass seeds. The 
lime should be kept well on the surface— it will itself 
work down to the subsoil. By plowing light the fol- 
lowing year, you again bring it to the surface, and the 
following, plow to the subsoil, thus bringing the lime 
again to the surfaoe. 

Sowing piaster on wheat I consider a bad practice, 
except where the land is In very fine eondidon. It 
will draw sorrel out of the ground, if it is the least 
sulijeot to sorrel, and it should be a wet season. Land 
that is sorrelly should be weU dosed with lime. 

As to the application of wood ashes, it Is good. It 
should be applied after first harrowing and rolllngi and 
then harrowed and rolled in. Unless this Is done, it is 
useless ; the ground being hard, it cannot get to the 
roots. I have applied in this way guano and muck, 
(well dried to powder,) which was a decided benefit, 
and paid welL 
As to ashes or plaster applied u above, prodndng a 




large growth of straw, it is inoosrect Those that 
have found their crop all straw and no grain, must at- 
tribute it to some other cause. The following is more 
likely the cause : The generality of farmers think that 
they cannot get too much stable manure on the land 
they intend sowing with wheat ; in fact all their ma- 
nure goes to the field intended for wheat This over- 
dosing of manure will run any grain to straw. Even 
this dose of manure is applied to sward, and it may do 
for Indian com, but not for wheat Fresh manure in 
no case should be applied to wheat Land that has 
been manured the previous year is suitable for wheat, 
or sward or clover plowed in in July and August, and 
getting a sufiiciency'of lime. This is the best prepa- 
ration for wheat When a light harrow is not at hand, 
use the seed drill. You can adjust the drills to pene- 
trate between the rows an inch deep, which will an- 
swer all purposes Gxrald Ho watt. Newton, N. X 

• ♦ • . 

€U>od Sheep FeedUi||r* 
Mr. JuBiAN WiMNB of Bcthlehcm in this county, to 
whose experience in Sheep Feeding we have more than 
once alluded during the past fow yean, has recently 
sold 220 head, fatted by hte shice the middle of last 
December. They were purchased for the purpose in 
Oanada, mostly Leicester grades in breed, and were 
sold to the butcher, at an average on the whole lot, for 
a little over 112 per head. The cost of feeding was 
careftilly estimated by Mr. W., who thinks it cannot 
have exceeded 1360 each as an outside calculation. 
The feeding included com and oats, with hay, hi the 
morning j straw and carrots at noon, and com, oU-meal 
and hay at night The estimated live weight of the 
220 head was 185 pounds. Mr. W.'s yearling stock 
ram weighs 230 pounds, and we give below the weights 
of several head out of the lot sold, taken by the scales at 
different periods in the course of feeding, as they may 
be interss^g to some one with such figures of his own 
to compare with them. Kh. 1 in the following list was 
a yearling ram of Mr. W.'s own raising, and shows that 
his flock promises wefl. The aheep were weighed as 
follows: 

Jan. 6. JvLtL Feb. 18. Feb. S7. Mar. 90. 
lU 197 . l«ft SM 817 

218 SaS ,. S29 240 9M 

218 filfi S18 t» 281 

198 212 tti 228 280 

208 210 210 281 288 

189 20O 201 210 222 

208 212 221 222 

• • • 
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BzperlmeAte to %e Tried Im Mmr* 
Mxisna. Bditobs— Will the farmers try the follow- 
ing experiments, and report the result 1 Select a piece 
of sod which lies waste, and place potato sets on the 
grass, covering them up with six or eight inches of 
straw, being careful t^ wet the straw. AU that is to 
be done in the fall, is to rake off the straw, and the 
potatoes are uncovered. I am aware that this mulch- 
ing pototoes is not new, but were it proved by a num- 
ber of jexperiments tried the same year, it would es- 
tablish beyond a doubt whether potatoes can thus be 
grown sound; and, what is of no UtUe importance, at 
a great reduction of labor and means. I intend trying 
it, and will report the result next Ihll. N. 8t» Jf— , 

Canada SaH, 

• • m 

Hon. L. CHAMOLnn Ball of Hooeick, has been ap- 
pointed President of the Bensselaer Go. Ag. Society, 
m place of J. B. Willabd, resigned. 
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** Mazurka 3d " — ^the Property of R. A. Alexander, Esq. 

Among the stock at Woodburn Farm, (Woodford Co., Ky.,) no one family has perhapt attraetMl mora general 
admiration than the Mazurkas^ and the heifer represented above is one not oftea surpassed, and dees great 
eredit to her enterprising and careful breeder. We regret that we have not her fall pedigree at hand, but will 
endeavor to give it oo a future occasion, with some farther illaatrations from the same extensive herd, and in 
the meantime we desire to call attention to Mr Alexander's advertisement in another column, from which it 
will be seen that his Fourth Annual Sale is to be held as usual on the 2d of the coming June. 



Early (hitting of Hay. 

Messbs. Editors— I have observed in several agrl- 
evUural papem, articles enjoining farmers to eat tbetr 
hay as early as at the time that it comes oat in blos- 
som, (or even earlier,) because, it is said, »• if proper- 
hf euredf the hay retains its beautiful green color, and 
tlie nutritive juices of the plant to a much greater de- 
gree than if suffered to stand until the seeds are fally 
fcrmed." 

Perhaps this may be true in regard to clover, bat I 
am satisfied that it is not la regard to timothy or the 
other " grasses." At all events, my experience is that 
green timothy hay is not as palatable to cattle, nor to 
stock of any kind, as that which is cut after the eetcU 
are fuUy formed^ and indeed so far ripened as to 
"sheU" a littU, when the hay is "housed.** 

Some years ago I out some very good timothy gran 
before harvest^ and before the blossoms had entirely 
fallen off. It was enred in the very best manner, and 
plaoed in i^ mow to which I ooald at any time haveao- 
eesi. After harvest, and when the seed had become so 
ripe as to shell oat eonsiderably, I cut the same kind 
of grass in the same field, and plaoed it a separate 
mow. At a fkvorable time (in the following winter,) 
for making a fair experiment, I carried out to my oat- 
tie, hay from the mow in which I had stored that which 
had been out while green, (before harvest,) and fod to 
each a separate parcel. After they had fairly oom- 
menoed feeding upon it, I carried to each a parcel of 
that which had been cut after harvest, and from which 
the seed shelled when it was handled. In every in- 
the cattle immediately quit the '* beautiful green 
and ate up, eUan^ that which was out qfter Kar- 




vcatf before again touching the former. Indeed, in 
many instances, they threw fkom their moaths the 
green hay, the sooner to gpit at the other. I repeated- 
ly tried the same experimeati and the reaalt was the 
same in every instance. The reason of the preferenoe 
shown by the cattle for the hay oat qfter harvest, I 
suppose to be this : it was mask mere easily mastieat- 
ed, and sweeter in flavor than the other ; that it re- 
tained, in the stems, leaves and mmU, aU the nntiitive 
matter which it posses s ed when green, and probably 
with some additions, derived from the earth and ataue- 
phere, over and above ths^ of the grem hay. 

The green, early cat hay, although it retained its 
green and beautiful appearance, was tough and diffi- 
cult to mastioate; and very piobably the orade and 
unelaborated ssp acquired an acid uid MtterisA taste 
which was disagreeable to the palate, and deieterions 
to the health of the oaUle. Be this as it may, the ex- 
periments fully satisfied me that the cattle were most 
fond of the later cut hay ; that they would eat more of 
it, and keep in better condition upon it than upon the 
earlier cut green hay. I have not so perfectly experi- 
mented in regard to horses and sheep. But I have 
observed that they always made the same choice with 
the cattle, when opportunity offered ; no doubt for the 
same reasons. J. H. U. Seneca Co. 
•%• 

Next Meetiho or the American Povological So- 
ciety.— We are authorised by the President, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, to announce that the Seventh 
SeFSion of the American Pomological Society will be 
held in the city of New-Tork, to commence on the 14th 
day of September next. Circulars will be issued in 
due time 
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Bom Hill— tb« ReiidMioe of W. WilBon Byrne, Esq. 

We are pleased to have the opportanity of preseDting oar readers the acoompanjiog engravlog and plaos, 
and of promUing them further illustrations from the same source. The following description ftt>m the aooom- 
plished arohitecte, will ezplaip itself, while we have reason to know that the gentleman for whom the design 
was made has been highly fAeased with the result.* 

Mbbsbs. Editors — The aoeompanying design 
for a rilla residenee wa« prepared for W. Wilson 
Byrne, Esq., a few years ago, and carried out by 
him at ** Rose Hill," his beautiful plaoe on the 
Choptauk river, near Cambridge, Md The po- 
sition selected for the house is on a slight emi- 
nence, & few hundred yards ftt>m the river bank, 
commanding a good Tiew up aad down the river. 
The extent of the water proepect fh>m the upper 
itory of th« tower is very great. The geutle slope 
of the grounds as they fall off ftom the house — 
a graceful curve of the noble old river in tvLli view, 
and the expanding sheet of water it forms as it 
flows on to the Chesapeake bay, a few miles dis 
tant— the large maases of woodland, and the easy 
undulations of the surrounding country, give to 
this site mom of the beautifttl than the pictu- 
resque. 

The view here given is of the river ftt)nt. The 
ai^noaoh to the house is from the opposite direc- 
tion. The accompanying plans illustrate so clear- 
ly the general arrangement, and the accommoda- 
tion afforded, as to require but very little description 
or explanation. The parlor, library and dining-room, 

* Since this was written we have received the following 
note : " 

Rosi Hill, March 8, 1868. 

Messrs. Taos. k. Jmo. Dizom— Genilemen : It affords 
me pleasure to say to you that In the construction of my 
house you have done yourselves credit, and me Justice. It 
is imposing, comfortable, and convenient, In winter and 
In summer. With greet respect^ I am most respectfully 
yonre, fco. W. Wilsoh Btbki. 




PLAN 




IVFLOOR. 

The library communlcatei 

The principal stair- 

The kitch- 



are entered f\rom the hall 
with the parlor and dining-room, 
case is in the tower, entered from the hall, 
en, pantry, and private staircase are connected with the 
dining-room and library by a passage. The kitchen is 
separated from the other rooms by the pantry and pas- 
sage, thus excluding the fumes and heat of the kitch- 
en from the other parts of the house. 

The plan of the second story contains five chambers, 
a bath-room, water-closet, and large linen closet. The 
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PLAN OF 



21«> FLOOR. 



attic hM three bed-rooms, a room to store oarpet, and 
a tank loft 

As will be seen by the aooompanyiDg view, a flight 
of steps with heavy balostrade, give promineDoe to the 
eotraDce. The broad verandah is an essential feature 
in an American country residence, particularly in the 
middle or southern states. The eaves have a broad 
projection, to shed the rain and snow off from the house. 
The window from the chamber over the hall, opens to 
the balcony over the entrance door, from which a good 
view of the river is obtained ; this balcony is sheltered 
by the projecting hood over the window. The oreal 
window of the chamber over the library, and the bal> 
cony over the porch in the recess, are happy features 
in the composition. The high pitch and graceful 
curves of the roof add beauty to the design, and by 
the arrangement and grouping of the different parts, 
we think a pleasing outline is obtained and a good ef- 
fect produced, without a saosifloe of convenience ox 
plan. 

Persons ,about to build will find it greatly to their 
advantage to procuve pr«^r plans, specifications, and 
working drawings. We send drawings by express and 
also by mail, to different parts of the country at a very 
small cost. 

Hints on Rural Homea* 
As every man's house is the proper theatre of his 
hospitality, the seat of self fruition, the home of those 
most dearly cherished by him and the place where its 
possessor enjoys the most of his true comfort and hap- 
piness, it may well deserve his most earnest considera- 
tion how he can best apply the means he proposes to 
appropriate to building a house, so as to make it not 
only a shelter from cold and heat — from storm and 
sunshine— a habitation where himself and family may 
be lodged and fed, but, that it may be so arranged, 
constructed and adorned, as to make it as comfortable, 
convenient, expressive and beautiful as the circum- 
stances of the case will admit 

To aid in cultivating a taste for rural architecture, 
we propose to prepare and publish, from time to time, 
as our professional engagements will permit, illustra- 
tions of some of the designs we have prepared during 
the last few years, for country residences that have 
been built under our directions. These designs have 
been prepared to meet the varied requirementa of the 



different persons for whom the houses were to be built 
We do not offer them as model designs, suitable for 
any location or site, or exactly adapted to the wants 
of any one, except the person for whom they were or- 
iginally prepared, and for the site they were to occupy ; 
but that they may give to persons who are about to 
build, some useful hints, and serve as stepping stones in 
their search for a design that will meet their particular 
wants and requirements. Ibos. ft J. M. Dixoir, Archi- 
tects. 117 Baltimore £»., Baltimore, Md. 
• ♦ • 

DestmotLoA of Peaoh Buds. 

We have had occasion frequently to point out to our 
readers the influence of the warm days of winter in 
swelling the fruit buds of the peach, and their conse- 
quent increased danger of destruction when intense 
cold follows. An eminent eastern horticulturist ridi- 
culed this position a year or two since in bis magazine, 
maintaining that the trees must enjoy acertain period of 
rest; and that, until the regular period for growth return- 
ed, the slight degree of warmth sometimes experienced 
in winter, could have no influence whatever. The pre- 
sent mild winter has sufficiently shown his mistake. A 
month ago, or about mid- winter, we found many fhiit 
buds a fourth of an inch long, and of corresponding 
diameter — or cubically measured, eight times their site 
at the termination of last summer's growth. The ac- 
companying figures, (which represent the branches 
and buds as magnified to twice their diameter,) show 
their relative sizes at the two periods; Fig. 1, being 
the site at the present time, or after the mild weather 
of winter ; and Fig. 2, their sise in autumn. 




Fig. 1. Fig. a Fig. 5. 

Fig. 1, maRnlfied view (twice the diameter,) of peach 
buds, as swelled by the warm winter— (two fruit buds, with 
leaf bud between.) Fir. 2, the same last autumn, (before 
Bwolllne.) Fig, 8, Bwollen fruit bud cut through, showing 
the dark and dead interior. 

After being thus swollen and rendered more suoou- 
lent, they become more tender and liable to destruo- 
tion— of which the two past winters furnish decided 
proof. In 1856, the summer and autumn were dry, 
and the buds matured well— the following winter waa 
uniformly cold, and the buds did not swell. At Union 
Springs, N. T., the thermometer 6unk to 22o below 
lero, yet many trees were loaded last summer, the buds 
being uninjured. In portions of Wayne and Monroe 
counties, where the weather was about a« cold, the 
peach crop was very abundant. 

Very different has been the effect of the present win- 
ter. After the buds had become swollen as above de- 
scribed, five degrees below xero during the latter part 
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of laat mooth, de«troj«d about half the bada, iadad- 
iog those whioh had beoooM most prominent ; and nine 
degrees below on the 6th of the preeent month, destroy- 
ed abont nine- tenths of the remainder. Every one, 
except the rare few which had been started or had 
swollen bat little, has been destroyed. 

Fig. 3 shows the magnified appearance of the inte- 
rior of a frait bad whieh has been killed— the oater 
part of the bod being ttoiojared ; bat the inner part, 
consisting of the petals and anthers, tamed brown or 
nearly black. It sometimes happens that the color is 
Isss changed, and they present the yellow appearance 
of a half deeayed or finoeen apple. Bat ail onii^ured 
bads, when cat through the center, are always A-esh, 
plump, and sound, without aty ohange of color. This 
difference in the color of the interior of the fruit bads, 
as most fruit-growers are aware, readily indicates 
whether a peach erop may be ezpeoked the foUowing 




Small OotagOQ Bouae. 



The object in this plan has been to arrange a house 
for %■ small family, where the mi str e s s has to do or see 
to her own work, and to secure the most conFenlenoes 
for the least coei. 




PKIHCIPAL FLOOB. OHAMBIR PLAN. 

This hoose is erected in what is called a balloon frame. 
The lower rooms are 8 feet 8 inches high, the -upper 
rooms 8 feet Roof to project two feet. Cellar wall 
16 inches aboFO ground. Weather boards either com- 
mon clapboards or vertical inch boards battened. The 
plan explains itself, and is thought to be very conveni- 
ent Cellar stairs under hall stairs. Chimney in the 
center. Hall lighted as other rooms fVom the side, 
rendering the cupola unnecessary. Sides 13^ feet long 
inside. Built with four inch scantling, it is about 33^ 
from outside to outside. L. H. Retkolds. Occo- 
quariy Va. [We have re-drawn and reduced the plan, 
made one or two very slight improvements, and added 
an elevation. We cannot give the precice cost, but 
think it should be well and plainly built for twelve hun- 
dred dollars. Eds.] 

••• 

13^ The LoNA- Island Lands advertised in this 
paper, are worthy the attention of all those who think 
of changing their location. 




Feeding Spring Pigi. 

Mbsbbs. Editobs— I would like you to let me know 
the best mode of raising spring pigs — what feed will 
make them grow the fastest I have a lot of very fine 
sows, Chester, Berkshire and Suffolk crossed. G. W. 
Evans. 

The best Sood for young pigs is miI^— first from the 
sow, and after this ends, skim-milk from cows. In all 
ehanges of the food of animals, the transition should 
be gradual. Sudden changes always injure. Pass 
graduaJly from new milk to skim-milk, and fh)m the 
latter to sour milk. If there is not enough skim-milk 
and sour milk for all the pigs can eat through spring 
and summer, then reduce their number. Or, barley 
or pea meal may be gradually added and inoreased in 
quantity. As the pigs grow larger and the milk de- 
creases, grain takes its place. There is a great mis- 
take often made in feeding milk to pigs, by allowing 
slop and dish-water to be thrown into it, which dilutes 
it, and consequently the animal cannot take in enough 
for his most rapid growth. Feed the milk in its con- 
centrated state. We have known spring pigs fed for 
the first few months with all the milk they could eat, 
and afterwards properly fattened, that weighed 300 to 
3S0 pounds at ten months. 

• • • 

Creek Mud and Compost. 

Is ereek mud, obtained from the small creeks run- 
ning up Into our salt marshes, of any value as a fer- 
tiliser 1 If so, how is the best way to apply it, and 
to what crop 1 Can you give the result of any exper- 
iment with it 7 I have used it alone, but with no ben- 
efit I luve since thought that by composting it with 
lime the effeot would be better. Is Mapes* salt and 
lime mixture to be preferred 1 (which, by the way, is 
too eomplioated Ibr the ordinary fanner.) By giving 
the above faiformation you would not only oblige me, 
but many farmers living near the salt water. 

I have used the salt meadow turf with much advan- 
tage, by drawing it in my cew yard and hog pens to 
decompoee. W. B. Ferlh Ambcy, N. J. 

In judging of the valn^cf- creek mud, we must know 
its sources and the character of the land to which it is 
applied. Where the quantity of water is small, and 
where much animal matter is thrtfwn in from slaugh- 
ter houses, manure yards, Ac, it may deposit valuable 
matter. But this is rarely the case,— for more com- 
monly, nothing is deposited but the washing of the 
earthy banks, or soil from fields ; hence tiie mud is 
little better than the same quantity of earth thrown 
over the land. It has the advantage only of being 
free fW>m stones, and hence may be conveniently used 
in some cases as the earthy constituents of compost 
Sometimes it happens that streams run rapidly through 
a clayey region, and deposit a good addition to the 
more sandy lands they afterwards pass through ; and 
at other times rapid streams may bring down a good 
sandy dressing for heavy soils. In the latter instances 
it will only pay to cart on gardens. As a general rule, 
the slow and long continued depoeits in stilt ponds, is 
apt to be more valuable than the rapidly heaped sedi- 
ments from running creeks We know of no practical 
trials of the mixture referred to. 



f^* It is said Prince Albert has consented 
choeen to the Presidency of the London Hort Society, 
plaoe of Um late Duke of I>evonshire. 
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Value of SflCowinf wad BMpilif Machinef. 

LuTBiR TucKKB tc SoiT— 1 866 doiibti aro •zpFreMed by 
■ome correspondent of the Country Gentleman, as to the 
mowing machine being a money saving farm Implement. 
Having had some experience, I would like to say some- 
thing on this point. 

In 185d, we had a field of heavy and badly lodged clover, 
which was partly cut with scythes and partly with a mow- 
ing machine made by Walter Wood. The best that could 
be done with the hand mowing, was to cut a half of an 
acre to a man in a day. The stubble was then left in such 
a condition that the hay had to be gathered with a haud- 
rake. Having gone over some acres in this way, we con- 
cluded to try the machine— and found that by driving very 
fiut we could do the work to our satisfiiction ; leaving the 
stubble in a condition to be raked with a common revolv- 
ing horse-rake, foUowlDg around in the dlreoti(m taken by 
the mower. We had two pairs of horses in the field, 
changing teams as often as necessary ; these two paini of 
horses, a man to drive them, and the machine, earned in a 
day, twenty dollars— paying for the work done the same 
price it would have cost had we kept the scythes at work, 
and doing it much better. 

The aame sesaon we had a field of eight acres of oats, 
lodged and tangled ao badly that it would have required 
sixteen days work with scythes to cut it. In less than a 
day, a team and two men with the machiuo, put the whole 
into gavels— doing the work much more nicely, and saving 
more grain, than would have been possible with seythea 

When we first commenced using the machine, we sup- 
posed it could only be used in standing grain and grass, 
and on comparatively level ground, but experience has 
taught US that its greatest value is in tangled and lodged 
crops, and that it can be used wherever a wagon will run 
wlUiout turning over. 

We do all our mowing and harvesting, and gather our 
clover seed, with the same machine—" Wood's Manny"— 
and in every case it does its work cheaper and better than 
hand labor can do It. 

Last MI we out a little <rrer fifty bushels of clover seed 
in less than a day, witk a man to east off the gmveia, a boy 
to drive, aM one pair of borsMk What did the machine 
earn that dayf 

In cutting clovor for so^d, wo sot the machine so as to 
cut higher than we cut for Lay— in fact only intending to 
cut low enough to get all the seed. The gavels require 
turning two or three tbnes, aecotding to the weather, And 
then with a iMurley fork (long wooden tines,) oaroftilly lift 
on the wagon, handUngaaUtUe as possible tosave shelling. 

In mowing and reapii^Iet all the dew and rain get off 
before you commence cutting. The grass or grain will dry 
quicker standing ihan ^t will after it is cut, and it cuts bet- 
ter when dry than when wet. 

lliere is one Important measure that NOW it the time 
to attend to : get all the stones and sticks, and every thing 
that will endanger the machine, off the meadows, so that 
when the busy season of liaying comes, you can go ahead 
without fear. Oao. Oannas. FaxrnumU^ Onondaga Co., 

A controversy of Scythes «a If owing Maohlnes, seems 
to be bringing us in a retrograde position as to Agricultu- 
ral implements. All such discussions are valuable, but 
one great element in the calculations Is omitted on both 
sidea A man can easily cut an acre a day, If that acre 
yields one ton of hay ; but on a hot day, In grass of twt> 
tons, can he do It ? or at oil events, can he out twelve tons 
io a hot week f Can he cut half an acre of tangled clover ? 
Tbetif again, a good mower must begin at an early hour In 
the Booming, and what plies of wet grass must be opened 
after him at 9 or 10 o'eloek. A boy cannot spread hay as 
the machine does It, after two men who will out two acres 
a day. In good grass I do not want to cut more than four 
acres a day. This I can do between 8 and 12 o'clock, and 
in the afternoon put it in small cocks, and if the weather 
is threatening, my hay oovers make all safe. 

I have often bean asked fur advlee as lo mo^wing ma- 



chines, and my answer Is for ten acres of mowing It will 
not i>ay, and as to a company machine, every man wants 
It on the same day, and one careless man breaks twioe as 
much as his neighbor. A mowing machine is not a lenda- 
ble article, except the borrower will use it on yoar oum 
/arm. The Allen machine is decidedly my fisivorite for 
simplicity, ease of draught, and dose cutting. Two In- 
ohes off of the lower end of eaoh spear of grass, makes a 
heavy odds In the produce of an acre. W. H. DaxHUia. 
FiskkiU Landing. 



liOng-Ifiland TiandiTi 

To TBI Enrroaa— In answer to Inquiries by your read- 
ers, I have added to my noMoa of Long-Island land, amors 
full description of it and the oountiy. 

Probably but few persons have a correct knowledge of 
the Island— of Us extent and resources, its climate, soil, 
and history. It is more than 140 miles long, by an average 
breadth of more than 10 miles, embracing more than 1,400 
square miles. It has a sea coast of 800 miles, ivtth numfr- 
rons harbors and bays and streams ; some of great extent 
and capacity. These bays and ttreams abound in fish and 
wild fowl In the greatest numbers ; they are Inexhaustible. 
Of the &00 varieties of birds and wild fowl that are found 
on the North American oentinent, near 300 varieties are 
found on and frequent this beautiful and highly favored 
Island. It Is the great half-way bouse of the migratory 
tribes of birds; In their annual wanderings they give 
Long-Island a call 

I have in my advertisement, endeavored simply to set 

forth the facts, not learnedly but nndcrstandingly, and 

they cannot be disputed. I am prepared to sustain the 

whole by any amoxmt of prooC £. F. Pbok, M.D. 

• • • 

£jcperiments in Potato Culftnra* 

The proper mode of cnlUvathng the potato seems to 
be a subject of interesting Inquiry at the present time. 
I wrote you tome time sinoe my ezperienoe and obier- 
vatioB eoneemiag the one-eye eystem. I shall adopt 
that mode this seaaon, bat eliaU add to it anotker im- 
portant item — that is, a change of 96cd. I believe it 
will well pa^ a former to take a day's jovmey to ex- 
ohaag<e seed, if he plant but one acre. 

I last year saw a field of potaloef planted partly with 
seed that had been raised on the farm, and partly with 
seed brdbght only a distanoe of five mileR. The lat- 
ter were worth doable Mm Ibnner, thougb planted nde 
by fide at the same time, and reoeiving the aame cul- 
ture. 

An Idea haa prevailed qnite extennT^y in this 
quarter, that rich land waa dangerous to the potato 
crop, and that barn-yard manures dionld never be 
used. 

I last year broke up an old pasture lot — fVirrowed it 
out about six inches deep— dropped the seed in the fbr- 
row, and covered with a good forkfbl of horae manure 
After hoeing, gave eaoh hill a bandfnl of plaster. The 
vines were blighted too early for a good orop, but the 
potatoes were not injured by the rot, and they were 
considered a better orop tha^i those planted in the 
neighborhood without manure. 

I also tried the experiment of dropping the seed on 
sod, and covering with strtw, chip manure, and horse 
manure. These three experlmente gave equal results, 
and were satisfaotory for the season. M. F. Carlidt^ 

Schoharie Co^ N. T. 

■ • ♦ • ' '■ ■ 

|3r In answer to G. W., we would state that the 
postei^ on the Cultivator ii six eents a year. The 1 
is so plain upon the subjeot, that that there la room 
no dispute about it 
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Noteiy Inquiiief, &o. 

Plaster and Ashm.— Jtf. jP, Carlide, N. Y., writw 
that be ** has the attthorlty of a good practical cbeiii- 
ut " for stating that theee never eboiild be mixed— 
their onion being said to form a snbetance " almoet as 
insoluble aa eaat^iron." He adde :— 

'' I am aware that this la coBtrarjr to the practice of moat 
farmers In this seeUon of the country, but I can And noue 
who have tried the mixture, that can glfe any satlsractory 
anuranee that they have been benefited by it Two years 
ago; I mixed six hundred pounds of plaster with about 
.fifteen bushels of leached ashes and an equal Quantity of 
hen manure, for a top dressing for com after nrst hotng. 
I could observe no benefit from Ike appUcatlon.** 

We do not thinlc the iMn-effisetof the mizture oan be 
accounted for<m the above hypothesb. The sulphate of 
lime acting on the carbonate of potash of the ashes, 
might possibly prodoee a oarl>oiiate of lime, and a sul- 
phate of potash, but in these forms they would be 
equally soluble. We should be glad to know if other 
correspondents have found that either plaster or ashes 
loses its beneficial effect when the two are eompounded ? 

Nbw-Tork Statx Aa. Socibtt.— The Gertnantown 
TcUgraphi in publisliing the list of officers reoentlj 
elected by this Society, remarks : 

" It is with great pleasure that we see the name of Ex- 
Chancellor MoCoum of Long Island, at Its head, the pre- 
sent year, as President ; for we we believe that a better, a 
more disinterested, and a more devoted friend of Agricul- 
ture, is not to be found within the limits of the State. 
Then, too, there is the old, long tried, and oft-proved Col. 
JoHSSOX, the Ck^responding Secretary, who has not only 
never come short of Lis duty, but has always gone far be- 
yond it, and to whose untiring exertions we verily believe 
the Society owes Us prolonged existence and useftilneas. 
And Uiero is Mr. Tncxaa, also, the unflinching friend of 

r th« 



the farmer, and one of the very pillars of t 

whose beat labors have been freely bestowed upon thii 



Society, 

eJy bestowed upon this 

honorably and ably condueted andfnost beneficial institu- 



tion." 

The editor has fallen into the same mistake as many 
other papers. It is the Junior Mr. Tuckkb who was 
chosen Treasnrer of the State Ag. Society. His ^aabors" 
in its iMhalf tan those of the future, rather than of 
the past, but the Senior trusts they will prove, when 
opportunity may offer, aa tluthful and eflioient, as they 
certainly will be heartily and cheeifolly bestowed. 

PLANTIHG KiKa Pbilip Oobb.— In answer to the in- 
quiry of ** G. D.," I would advise him to plant his 
King Philip com in drills, say 3i feet apart, and the 
stalks about 7 or 8 inches apart in the drills— or it may 
be planted in hills of 3 stalks eaeh, about 3 feet one 
way and 2 feet the other. The stalk is very small, 
and may therefore stand nearer together than the 
stalks of larger com. If planted thin, the failure re- 
sults Arom there not being enough stalks to give a pro- 
dncdve crop. That Is all. It will not succeed well on 
poor soil. Sbbbx. 

Ibquiby.— Can you or some of the subseribers to your 
valuable paper, inform me through the Cultivator, how 
to cure a valuable mare of mine. The first appear- 
ance of the disease or spiipiin, is a stiflfness and difi- 
eulty of raising the hind legs. There is considerable 
swelling across the small of the back, and also farther 
back over the hips. The urki* is very much colored. 
One leg swells oonsidesably ; tha other does net swell 
at all. The stiffness is confined entirely to her hind 
legs. She has been so three times. The first time was 
two years ago this spring ; then again a year ago, and 
gain this spring, each time in the month <^ Mareh. 
the time of year have any thing to do with it 7 
fint time being tnm home with her, I drove her 




home, a distanoe of seven miles, without any apparent 
injury. This was on Friday ; on the next Monday I 
drove her, she being to all appearance as well as ever. 
She has not been as bad either time since as at first 
Hard work, heavy drawing, and fast driving, do not 
seem to hart her. A Subscbibbb. 

Milk Wastiho pbom thb Tbats or Cows.— Tour 
correspondent, P. M'C , inquires for a remedy. Let 
him get from the druggist a small quantity of Collo' 
dion, or " liquid cuticle," and when the cow has been 
milked, apply it to the end of the teats. It instantly 
will form a thin toogh skin, which will close the orifice 
and prevent the omission of the milk. At milking 
time the false skin can be broken through, and the cow 
milked, and the Collodion again applied. In a week 
or ten days there will be no necessity for further ap- 
plication, as the defect will be cured. J>, L. Adaib. 

f^^ Messrs. Fowlbb A WsLiiS, publishers, of New- 
Tork, whose series of " Hand- Books for Home Improre- 
ment " we have favorably noticed heretofore, announce 
a forthcoming series to be entitled " The House," on 
Rural Arofaiteotare generally | " The Oarden^^* a 
pocket manual of practical hortieoitare; " The Farm," 
including general Agriculture; and *^Dome»He Ani' 
maUf" embracing Bees, Bogs, Rabbits, Ac, as well as 
larger farm stock. Price 30 ots. each or II for the four. 
We have no doubt they will be practically prepared, 
and worth more than their cost to the purchaser. 

* • m 

Bwttor Usiklmff. 

Mrs. Julia Pabkhvbbt of Jackson, Clintoft Oo., 
beaten by Mrs. Maby Arh Woollbt of Oswegatohie, 
St. Lawrence Co., V. Y., who made from two cows, 
oommenoing April 2, 1867, and eadiBg Jan. 9, 1856| 
four hnndred and ufaMty-seves pounds of bBtter-*-366 
lbs. of which were sold foriwealy-'ifweeiitf per pound i 
the balaiMe, with what mUk was needed, was wsed in 
a family of six adult peiBons. 

Our secret of maUng good butler, and a good deal 
of it, is, first, good eows— seoood, good winter eare and 
keeping) and third, thorough miiklBg and proper bua- 
agament of milk and ereans when w* get it. 

During the summer mj eows h«v# poor pasturteg as 
I live within half a mile of the village of Ogdeivburgh, 
where pasturing is poor and scarce, but I ibed my eows 
no extra feed during summer. JoMi M. Woouat. 
Ogdejiehurgh, N, Y. 

• e » ' 

Hints on Carrot Cnltnre* 
All who raise carrots are awaie that much depends 
upon early hoeing and thinning. The carrot, at first, 
is so small as to be hardly discernible, and many wait 
too long before they commence to hoe, allowing the 
weeds to get the advantage ; and no amount of hoeing 
can insure a good crop after it has once l>een overrun 
and choked with weeds. 7%e plan I adopt to enable 
me to distinguish the rows as soon as any other garden 
vegetable, is to mix and sow with the oarrot seed, a 
small quantity of radish seed, as that starts quiclL, 
has a broad leaf, and oan easily be told from any weecL 
This enables me hoe as soon as the oarrot is above 
ground, or a week or two sooner than without. They 
oan be pulled out at the first hoeing, or altowedl to re- 
main till? they acquire sobm sise, and yon have a crop 
of radishes without much injury to fhe oarrot, if the; 
are not suffered to remaha too long. D. E. L. "^ ' 
ctofi Center. 
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InqulriM uid Answers. 

Hmr Mawurb.— I have on haod a few barrels of hen 
manare and of lime, and woald like to know the best 
method of applying it to my com crop — whether it is 
best to pat it in the hill or on the oom— what propor- 
tion to mix them, when to mix them, and the qaantity 
per acrel Nassau [Hen manare is ten or fifteen 
times stronger than oommon yard manare. It may be 
mixed with several times its balk of loam, stirred well, 
allowed to remain a few weeks, if convenient, to allow 
it to impregnate the loam, and then be applied in the 
hill. Or the hen manure may be sowed broadcast, well 
harrowed into the earth, and then tamed onder lightly 
with a gang plow or otherwise, and the qaantity used 
per aore must be in accordance with this strength. 
The lime may be treated in the last mentioned way.] 

Spamish Cbbstmut — Orakos Quikcs. — 1. How 
large is the Spanish Chestnut when full grown, and 
how far apart should they be set when transplanted 
from the nursery 1—2. Will the Apple or Orange 
Quince start readily from cuttings, and at what age 
does it oommence bearing 1 A. Babcock. Union Co.^ 
III. [1. The Spanish Chestnut is only a variety of the 
Caslanea vMcd, which grows to a great size, very old 
trees being known whose heads are 50 to 70 feet in 
diameter. In open ground, and favorable soil, it would 
probably require 30 years for the head to attain a dia- 
meter of 25 teet.->2. The Apple or Orange Quince, al- 
thoogh often raised from oattings, does not grow so 
readily as the large French stock. It usually bears in 
four or five years.] 

CuLTVBB or Millet.— I wish to inqoire if Millet is 
profitable for feeding stock Ihroagh the winter, and if it 
is good for cleaning meadow land for seUlng with timo- 
thy, and if timothy «wi \m set with It. Also what 
^iianliiy of seed pw aere and what time to sow, and if 
it must be harvested while in a green state. An an- 
swer to the above wiH oblige A Balt. Co. Sobscsibeb. 
[Stock of all kinds are fend of Millet bay, if properly 
eared, and ob • good mallow soil three to five tons per 
aere may be piodnoed. It is not a good erop to seed 
down with, as it is sown too late in the season for this 
porpose. It may be sown in Maryland from middle of 
June to the middle of July, at the raU of 20 to 24 quarts 
per acre. K shsold be cat for hay when the seed is 
Bbont half ripe] 

Hbatbs or Bbokbb Wibd^— Can yoa or any of year 
snbscribera Inform me what will cure a brokea-winded 
horse, otherwise in good health 1 I have seen or heard 
somewhere of an effectual care, bat cannot remember 
it 8. CUveat Ohio. [Heaves or broken-wind, once 
established, can be rarely if ever cared— but if always 
fed on wet, chopped food, it is usually so relieved as to 
be scarcely perceptible. Good, well cured oorn- stalks, 
are regarded as particularly favorable for the relief or 
cure of this disease— and com fed in the cob. A friend, 
whose fine horse we have long known, assures us that 
when yonng he had decided heaves, bat was completely 
cared within five years, by allowing him to have no drink 
but slops and grttuy duh-waUr, sour milk, Ac] 

LoccsT Skkd.— Will you please bform me through 
the Cultivator, whether the seeds enclosed are YeUow 
Locust or some other variety of Locost ? Should the 
seeds be always gathered in autumn, or will they be 
equally good if they remain npon the trees till early 



spring 1 LiBDLBT H. Osborhb. NortK Weare, N. H, 
[The seeds sent, are of the Tellow Locust They may 
be gathered at any time after fully ripe— but will never 
grow till swollen by scalding, and alk>wed to stand m 
the water till the swelling is completed.] 

Soil por Obchards.- I have a field of 15 or 18 
acres, rolling land, limestone soil, saflleiently fertile to 
produce 36 to 40 bushels com per acre. It lies high, 
and is dry and mellow, but is, to s II intents and pur- 
poses, a southern exposure. Will this field do forf^li^ 
and what sort would salt it best ? I had thought of 
setting it out with apples and peaches, but some of my 
neighbors say it would do first rate for peaches. I 
would like to have your opinion. H. S. Covington^ 
Ky. [li would doubtless be fine orchard land— but the 
^ upper and more windy parts would be best for the 
peaches, being freer from sharp, still frosts, and favor- 
ing an earlier ripening of the wood in autumn] 

Pruni.no Fruit Trees.— If you will inform me 
the best time to prune peach, plum and cherry trees— 
also grapevines, you will confer a favor. J. M. JlaH' 
ford Co.f Ct. [For young trees, cut off large limbs if 
required, towards the close of winter, and before tbe 
flow of sap — or early in autumn. Smaller branches 
may be removed at almost any time, but most coove- 
niently during the growing season. Trees properlj 
pruned from the commencement of their growth, never 
require the removal of large branches—" thumb-pruo- 
Ing," seasonably performed (rubbing off fresh shoots,) 
will givo every tree a symmetrical form snd obTiate 
lopping. Shortening-back the shoots and limbs of peach 
trees, should be done early in spring before growth 
commences, or at the end of summer. Cherries never 
need much pruning, 'cjteept dwarfii. Grapes are prun- 
ed at the close of winter, and pinched back when tbe 
fruit is as large as small peas] 

LxHOTH OP EvxxBRS OR Whipflb-trebs.- I woold 
like to know the measure of an evener for three horses 
to be used on the plow. I had one made last Call, but 
it does not work. What length is neoessary for the 
long evener, and how long should the short evener and 
whiflle-trees be 1 In giving me this information through 
the Cultivator, yoa would Booommodate me very much. 
A Young Farmbb. [The whole length of the long or 
three-horse evener, from hook to hook, (or from bolt to 
bolt,) should be about four feet and ten inches— or five 
feet two or three inches in extreme length. The two- 
horse-evener should be three feet four inches from hook 
to hook; and of the one-horse whifBe-trees two feet 
nine inches. It is perhnps unnecessary to add, that the 
long evener should be divided into two parts, so that 
one arm shall l>e one foot seven inches long, (for attach* 
ing the two horses) and the other three feet two inches. 
We never heard of but one man who was so stupid ss to 
think the "liUle horse" ought to har« the "litUeend" 
of the whiffle tree, or that the single horse shoald hsve 
the short end of the three-horse evener— and he did 
not take any agrioulturel paper. It was his (Uher 
who, in taking a bushel of wheat to mill on horse- 
back, balanced the grain in one end of the bag by a 
big stone in the other ] 

MowiBO Machirbb.— There seems to be a glorious 
but rather embarrassing uncertainty respecting ths 
mowing machines, after reading the artieles in your last 
three or four numbers on the subject One writer 
raises the question whether there is any advasUge hi 
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ufing them ai atf—«ad lUtai th« aeoovnt in fttTor of 
th« common tcyihag and m to wfcio^ irtnd U the beat, 
the iDezperieneed farmer is left to grope in utter dark- 
nem. Do let us have light and aatnraaoe, that we may 
know whether to bay any, and if any which kind. J. 
W. W. [The artides publiahed, tbow, we thiak, that 
there are eoTer^l good mowen, though no mu whioh all 
agree in prononncing tiu best. Some think one the best, 
and some another; and there is really so little differ- 
ence between several of them, thai it is doubtful whether 
there will ever be any veiy general assent to the opin- 
ion that either one of them is (he best But no farmer 
will be disappointed who purehsaes either of the well 
tested maohines mannfaetnred in this state. Mr. Jobv- 
STON showed pretty clearly in our last no., (p. 193) the 
advantages of the mowing machine over the scythe. 
The faet that the mowing can be done at less than one- 
half the cert with the mower, that it can be with the 
scythe, to say nothiog of the advantage of having it 
done at the proper time, would seem to settle the mat- 
ter pretty satisfactorily] 

HunoARiAM Qiuss.— There is a rumor here that the 
" Hungarian grass " is a crop very diffieuU to eradi- 
eaU from the fields it is planted in. I wish to plant a 
few acres of it this season, but if this report is true, I 
cannot afford to try it till I have more land to vatU 
than I now possess. Will you advise me in the mat- 
ter 1 F. W. B. lotta, [The Hungnrian groaji or 
millet is an annual, the seeds of which, according to 
liondon, will not survive the winter in the ground, and 
consequently would not liable to the okoeotion alluded 

Lamb Hobsb.— I have a yo^ng horse which is lame 
in the fore nigh leg. It same on very gradually at 
first, and I could hardly tell which leg was lame. He 
does not Hop any until driven a mile or two. I know 
he has not been foundered with grain or water. What 
will «nre him 1 I had a mare that was lame in the 
same way apparently, about four years ago, whioh b 
not lame much now, if any. The best bone doctors 
we have do not know what ails them. J. 8. B. 

BoBB Dust. — Do you know whore pure bone dost 
can be had from the manufacturer, and the price 1 
H. li. T. [The genuioe article can be procured at the 
manufaotory of Tbomas Coulsom In this eity. The 
prioe varies, acoording to finei|ess and quantity taken, 
from tl.75 to 92.75 per bbl] 

Fabb Book. — I will be obliged to you to send me 
the name of a good agricultural book, wherein I can 
obtain a practical knowledge of farming — that is, where 
I can get an idea of the^rsl rudimtnis of farming, com- 
mencing with wild land. C. M. F. SL LauU. [We 
know of no such book. Allen's American Farm Book 
comes the nearest to it of any work we have— price by 
mail post-paid, •1.25] 

HnNOABXAB GsAas.— a W, Ly Marj^» Garden, 
N C. You will have seen in the later numbers of the 
Go Gent , what this grass is, and where the seed can 
be obuined. It may be sown in your section from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, and if the seed 
can be obtained without too much cost, we would re- 
commend you to make a trial of it Yon oaa order 
the seed under the name of Qenian Millet, of J. Mk 
Thorbum A Co, New- York. 

P. S. Since writing the above we have received the 
April number of the Parmer and PUmUr^ published 



at Pendleton, S. , whose editor, Geo. Sbaborv, Esq., 
says — ** The Hungarian Grass is nothing more or less 
than the Millet which we have been raising now two 
or three years, and of which we have spoken hereto- 
fore. We have any quantity of seed to sell at tuo dot- 
lars a bushel— just half what we sold at lost year." 

Mules — In answer to the inquiry of C. P. R., (p. 
209,) Mr. Solomon Yanderren, Newton, N. J., informs 
US that he can supply mules of his own breeding, of 
first quality. 

Bbokuk WiHD. — S., Cleves, Ohio, inquires fer a cure 
of broken wind or heaves in horses. I will give my 
experience for what it may be worth. Seme years ago 
I had a horse whieh had the heaves very badfy. I fed 
him out straw and meal wet. I put with his feed a 
lump of mutton tallow the sise of a hen's egg, to each 
mess, until I fed about 1& lbs. I knew him three or 
four years after the cure^ but heard of no more heaves 
from him. 

I had a horse that got a large wrought nail in his 
foot by the side of the frog — made him very lame — 
had to pull hard to get it out I cfeaned out the hole 
with a knife ; put on beef gall and a large slice of fat 
salt pork, tied up the foot with a large piece of leather, 
and in one week it was well. D. P. Sekoharie, 

Oats fob Sbbkp. — Are oats injurious to ewes with 
lamb ? A neighbor fed several a pint each per day for 
some time before lambing, and every lamb died soon 
after birth. Qtber instances of liko kind have eome 
within my knowledge. Youro Fabbbb. 

Manubinq Grass Labds. — When is the best time 
to apply bam maonre to gram lands? Some say 
spriog; others autumn — others still think early au- 
tumn the best time, saying it will start a good coat of 
grass before winter, which protect* the roots and gives 
a much better yield the second year. If applied in 
the spriog, should the turf be hanowed at the time 1 
I wish those who have experimented on the subject 
would report on those and othar particulars interesting 
to grasiers, dairymen, and, in fact, farmers general- 
ly- K. ... 

Ibprotebbbt IB TUB RoD Fbbcb.—As the season 
is now at hand when the fences will require more or less 
attention, I will advert to an improvement In the "rod 
fence' ' that has come under my notice. A description 
of this fence will bo found on page 277 of the Cultivator 
for 1855,and in Co. Gent., vol. 6, p. 68. The improvement 
to which I allude is the addition of a stake on the inside 
joint of each panel, and between the two upper rails. This 
may be said to save a rail^M it raises the fence in height 
more than the thickness of a large rail, and at the 
same time renders it secure against the wind, which 
sometimes overturns these fonces, (when unprotected,) 
in a wholesale way. The length of the stake must of 
course correspond with the height of the fence, and the 
hole in the end of it must be bored to suit the angle 
at which it is set in the ground ; a little practice will 
make this all plain. I have seen a good fence with a 
slight bank under it, made in this way with five good 
rails to the panel, and six will be found ample. The 
warm should be about four feet, where the rails are 
eleven foot long. If these hints shall be of service to 
any of the readers of your valuable papen, my 
will be answered. C Salem County, N. X 
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Awax4 9t Our Aprtl Premlmms. 

April 10th was the date fixed for the decision of the 
second list of prises offered for stthseriptions to oar 
Journals for 1858. Oar books show the following re- 
sult, to which we add the sanos respectively received 
by the same oompeUtors the first of January last:— 
April Prizea. Jan. Prizes. 

I. W. Brioos, Wayne Oa, $28 00 $20.00 

Hbvrt Wi Ltia, ConnecUout, 20.00 26.00 

HtXAX Mills, Lewis Ca, 20.00 None. 

J. R Howard, IfRss. 16.00 20.00 

Westchester Co. (Pa.) Ag. Society,.... 16.00 16.00 

Au a Moss, ChaaUoqae Ca, 16.00 16.00 

E. Bbnbdict, Clinton Ck>., 10.00 1500 

J. A. HoRTOM , New-Jersey 10.00 10.00 

H. SHsrpARD, New-<Ters^, 10.00 None. 

D. Campbbll, Caoada, 10.00 Noue. 

A Cart, Montgomer>' Co., 6.00 None. 

W. Oarpbhtcb, New-Jersey, 6.00 1000 

B. Mbrritt, Duchesa Co., 6.00 10.00 

a. W. Corriir, do 6.00 None. 

K T. Bhbppabv, Georgia, 6.00 None. 

Oar offer specified that if a first, second or third 
priae on the ApHl list^ should be taken by any one who 
had not been a competitor for the January priies, it 
shoald be somewhat iacreaoed. The only Inttaaee of 
the kind is that of Mr. U. Mills, to whom is accord- 
ingly awarded $26, instead of $20 as above sUted. 
The amoant of sabscriptions which takes the lowest of 
the prises, is $34« and the others range all the way up 
to the highest, which la awarded upon a list amounting 
to $247.12. As compared with laat year, we are pleased 
to say that the Aggregate of the subscriptions taking 
prises, does not show any falling off,— the amount be- 
ing, in fact, a trifle laiger this year than before,— but 
the aggregate of the premium! offered was also some- 
what greater. 

Among listo which came very near in amoant to those 
that were actually Buooaasfal, we may mention the sub- 
scriptions sent by H. V. Wbltoit of Connecticut; S. 
H. Williams, Jambs Lvov, L. Sblleck and 0. P. 
Khapp of this State ; E. Link of Tenneasee ; Jambs 
Sloam of North Carolina; P. Stbdmah of Massachn- 
setU; G. C. EoBUSOy of Canada; J>. C. Gbtty of 
Pennsylvania, and T. H. Matthbws of Maryland. To 
all whom we hav^ named, and a very large number of 
outers,— who were not discouraged from a continuance 
of their kind exertions during the past winter, by the 
almost unprecedented scarcity of money, and who have, 
at considerable pertooal sacrifice in many instances, so 
earnestly labored to prevent the revulsion from affect- 
ing the interests of our Journals, we tender our sincere 
thanks. And the faur degree of success which has in 
many instances crowned their efforts, will, we trust, 
lead to their protraction, now that the financial skies 
are growing brighter, in order that, as the summer 
passes by, the numbers of thinking, reading, impro- 
ving farmers, may be still fiirther increased, and the 
losses so many have sustained under the difficulties of 
the past year, be more than made up through the hints 
our Journals will suggest toward a better and more re- 
munerative practice. 

Carbots.— The N^lk Briiiah AgrieuUuritt statM 
that by mlsfaig a small quantity of bartey with the 
earret seed, the rows of the growing oarrots can h« 
easily distfaiguishsd, and thus hoeing can proceed pre- 
vious to the earrot pUnte appearing ni the saifaoe. 




Rbpobt oh Mowbbs AMD RiAFBBS.— Sincs we pub- 
lished the ezti»cto Atom the Report of the Trial of Mow- 
ers and Reapers at Syracuse last summer, several com- 
munieatioBS and pvetesto have been published in the 
agricultural papers or cnreulated in pamphlets, showmg 
various errors committed at the trial, and asserting that 
awards diiforent horn those given, would have been in 
accordance with justice and facts. The owners of the 
Ketehum mower think that machine should have re- 
ceived the first premlsm. The same superiority is 
claimed for tlie Allen BMNser, for Burrall's machine, 
and others. Some of Ihase daims are argued in a cour- 
teous and candid manner, asaong which that from 
Thomas D. BnnrmU is pwiioolarly worthy of commen- 



In answer to many Inquiiies by letter and otherwise, 
we cannot assume the ability to decide these coofiicting 
claims. The duties of the associate editor of this pa- 
per, as one of the committee of judges, were entirely 
distinct and separate from those of all the other mem- 
bers, being confined chiefly to an examination of me- 
chanical jfrmdpUs ; and circumstances not easiiy con- 
trolled prevented his preasnoe when the vote was ttksn, 
and the premiums awarded were not in all oases in ac- 
cordance with his own views. The extracts made in 
this journal were not presented as a nice balancmg of 
various merits, but as descriptions of the pecoliaritiei 
of the machines, and as containing many valuable 
suggestions. 

Om Stbam Plows.— It has been determhied by the 
BzecutiTe Board of the State Ag Society, in view of 
the increased demand -l^r some means of stirring sad 
pulverising the sail mum ebaaply and rapidly than 
that of ptowing by aainMl power, and of the atteatioa 
now given to the subjeetabfoad, /a 4^er « prixe qftiM 
hundred and Jifiy doUun for ft steam plow whieh 
should satisfactorily aeoempUsh the object desired. The 
stipulations requisite in sodh an implement will be 
drawn up by the Secretary at an early dny, to serve ss 
a basis for the aetics of the oomnsittee on awards, 
should one or more machines be presented for compe- 
tition. We are 1^ to see that this action of the Soei- 
ety places it in the front reak in the inducements ex- 
tended to inventors en this sul^ect, and we are also 
hi^py to note that ear Beard has hsMl the wisdom to 
abstain flrom the exkesagaaoe (as to the aaMMmt of 
the premium,) into which seme other aasociatioas hsrs 
and abroad have been led. Bxperienee as to one and 
five thoussad dollar prises, we beliere, shows in moil 
instsaoes, that the seoiety offering them has so very 
high a standard of exoelleooe, that they never can be 
won, or, on the other head, they are larger than the real 
deserte of the case, inasmuch as the first machines pre- 
sented are seldom practically successful. The obilefli 
is to lead inventors to "thUik the matter up," until 
such ideas and imprevements by degrees accumulate, 
u to furnish in the end, the complete machine. A few 
hundred dolhus, with the eertein^ of getting it, if 
fairly deserved, will, we predict, be quite as succmsfal 
in doing this as the thousand [unawacded] goineas 
offend by the British Societies. 

Fabhbrs, Show wmat You gam Do.— At the sug- 
gestion of one ef the most practical men and best form- 
ers on the Board, the State Ag. Society wiU add to its 
prises on crops, one of (hu Hundrtd DoUan 
best iehl of Indian Gon at not less than 10 acres. 
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the product to average not lea Uian one hundred Inuh- 
els to the acre I Wbeo that thousand bat beli or more 
are harvested, our readers shall hare the particulars. 
Meantime a little energetic efEbrt ou the part of erery 
farmer in the State, If he can't quite come up to the 
above, still to do the best he can, and come as near it 
as possible, would add a sum to the productive wealth 
of every town from the Hudson to Lake Erie, com- 
pared with which all the prisee the Society offers would 
be small. Farmers, show what you can do ! 

An Editoblal BxpsuunnnMB. — Among the trans- 
actions of the BzeeutiTe Comnlltee of the State Ag. 
Society at their meeting in this city last week, was the 
award of the 175 premium for Experiments on Indian 
Cora to Mr. Jobuph Harris of the Geneoet J^rmer. 
No man understands better how sneh trials should be 
conducted to be of praotioal use, and we may add that 
none can do the requisite field work more carefully and 
note the results more dearly. Bit experiments in the 
present instance are of peouliar intenst, and the re- 
sults, if establbhed by their farther lupetHion, will be 
of great value. The Journal of the Society, to be is- 
sued in a few days, will contain them, and thoee who 
are interested in the subject or who propose to compete 
for the premiums offered for the present season, should 
obtein a copy. We will endeavor to refer to the mat- 
tor more at length at an early opportunity. 

Potato Plamtikg.— We would call attention to Mr. 
Howatt'b article on potato culture in this number, and 
particularly to the manner in which he prepares his 
seed for planting. It will be seen that he cuts his po- 
Utoea, leavfaig but one eye tonneh piece^ three oribur 
weeka before planting, and immediately mixes them 
with lime. The pieces ace then left to dry until they 
are wanted for planting, when they, although dry and 
shrivelled, will be found to have started strong bnds, 
ready for a vigorous growth when placed into well pre- 
pared soH. Hon. A. B. DiCKtmox of Stouhen, who 
raises large quantlUes of potatoes, practioss a somewhat 
similar method, only that he covers the cut potatoes 
with tar diluted with warm water, instead of lime. 

Lbghorr Fowls.— We are indebted to Mr. Joax 
A. CASTXRKiiin of Dover, N. J., for a pair "of choice 
Leghorn fowls of pi^re blood." SEhey are a rery pretty 
pair of birds, and are well described in the 9th vol. Co. 
Cent., p. 237, and in the Cult, for 1657, p. 150. Mr. 
C. informs us that he keeps a large number of this 
variety. 

Famrixo and Assortixo MAcnixn.^Mr. R. Kvt- 
nxa of Randolph, Vt has exhibited to us a model of 
his Fanning and Assorting Machine, which, it appears 
us, must eventually take the place of all our common 
fenning mills. While occupying no more space and 
requiring no more power than the ordinary mills, it not 
only separates the chaff from the grain, but will sepa- 
rste oats, chess, grass and all foul seeds from wheat, 
and even assort the wheat, placing the large and plump 
and the shrivelled kernels in sepante apartments. It 
was thoroughly tested at the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire State Fairs last autumn, but we regret to say that 
as yet Mr. N. has made no arrangement for the menu- 
fi&cture and sale of this valuable machine. 

Grxat Fair at St. Louis —The St Louis Agri- 

cultaral and Mechanical Association, which has held 

more rery successful Fairs in that dty, is now 

preparation for its next autumn Fair, wUoh, 




from the spirit manifested by the Managers of the So- 
ciety, and the citisens of the city, promises to be a more 
important industrial exhibition than has ever been held 
in this country. The Association having made out its 
Premium List, amounting to •16,000— a larger sum 
than ever before offered in this country — they have 
called upon the citisens to render their aid, by adding 
such special prises as any individual or individuals 
might deem benefloial to themselves or to the public. 
This call has been heartily responded to, and the pros- 
pect is that the total amount of premiums to be offered 
will be at least 130,000. Among thcM voluntary pre- 
miums, we notice that the bntehers offer I5p0 for fat 
cattle— the brewen $500 for the best crops of barley, 
and the livery stable keepers 9600 on horses, earrlages, 
and hay and oato— 9200 are offsred for the best labor- 
saving maehioe— 9600 for the best hemp breaking 
machine— 9200 for the best plan of a country house — 
925 for the best pair of capons, and the same for the 
six best sugar cured bams — a reaping and mowing 
madne for the best wheal— 9100 for the best hemp— 
9100 for the best swine— 9100 for the best contrivance 
for esoapfaig from a burning ho u se 9100 for the best 
specimen of work made by ius auprentice under 21 
years of age, Ac. 

Obitu ART.— Notices of two sudden and recent deaths 
among agricultural writers have been crowded out of 
our columns for several weeks. Edward P. Robxrts, 
Esq., long a contributor, and at one time, we think the 
editor and publisher of the American JPormer, Balti- 
more, suffered a stroke of apoplexy which he only sur- 
vived a few days. Prof. T. B. Hudsox, of Oberlin, 0., 
whose pen was fomiliar to the leaders of the Ohio Far- 
mer^ was run over and instantly killed by a train of 
cars on the railroad between that place and Cleveland. 
In both these sad events, the cause of Agriculture suf- 
fers a severe bereavement, and In the former of them, 
one of its oldest supporters in this uountry is taken 
away. 

COXTKHTXOX 07 AORIOULTUBAL EDITORS. — Wc havC 

received from the office of the American AgricuUu- 
riatf a circular proposing a convention of the editors of 
Agricultural and other Journals giving more or less at- 
tention to rural affairs, to be held. It suggests, some 
time in June, at such place as may be agreed upon. 
The ComiTRT Gbxtlxvah has no doubt a very pleasant 
time might be had, and would endeaver to be xepre- 
sented. 

BovBSTio WfxRs.— We are indebted to Jambs 
M'Crxbdt 2d, Plattsburgh, for two bottles of wine- 
one made from the strawberry, and the other from na- 
tive grspes, for which he will accept our thanks. 

Cabbages.— The value of cabbages for dairy stock, 
and also for breeding stock, and cattle that are being 
fattened, is not sufficiently appreciated. So says the 
North British Agriculturist Of course it recommends 
the culture of this crop on a more extensive scale, as 
also the selection of the larger varieties, and the ma- 
king the land manurially rich. Weight for weight, 
cabbage is equal to turnips, and the quantity which 
oan be grown on an acre greatly exceeds that of tur* 
nips. 

p^ The Davidson Co. (Tenn.) Ag. Society hold a 
spring fair at Nashville, on the 4th to 9th of May. 
Premiums for stock, Ae., are offered, the same 
the usual autumn fairs. 
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Inquiry Awakkked. — We find abandant evidence 
that our paper b well read and a spirit of inquiry awa- 
kened, by the constant call for further information on 
the subjects discussed, particularly in regard to the prao- 
tical every- day business operations of the farm. A 
correspondent writes us as follows : ^ I wish to notice 
one fact which indicates that your paper has a wide 
circulation. Since my article appeared in the Co. Gent. 
of Feb. 18, I have received over a doien letters refer- 
ring to it, and asking for further information, from 
nearly ai mnny different States " Another corres- 
pondent says — " I wish you would remind people to give 
their post-office address when writing for information. 
I have received an enormous number of letters in refer- 
ence to matters discussed in my articles, most of them 
enclosing a stamp to pre-pay postage, but many of 
them lacking the information necessary to enable me 
to answer—some having the post-office, but without 
the State, and some without even the name of the post- 
office." We are greaUy troubled with such letters, 
and we would that it could be deeply impressed upon 
every one who writes a letter, that the first thing to be 
done is to write the name of the poet-offioe and State 
on the top of the first page. Such a course would save 
much trouble and vexation. 

Thorough-bred Horses roR ORSGoy.—Hr. Johh 
P. Welsh, who purchased of John B. Burnet of Syra- 
cuse, the celebrated thorough- bred horse Consiema- 
tunif for 93,500, with the intention of taking him to 
Oregon this season, has, as we are informed by a gen- 
tleman who saw Mr. Welsh a few days since, concluded 
to let Consternaiion stand in Kentucky the present 
season, to serve thorough-bred mares. Mr. Welsh has 
purchased in Kentucky, RiJUman^ a very superior tho- 
rough-bred colt of great substance, and promising to be 
a most valuable horse. Rifleman^ bay colt, foaled 
May, 1855, by "Gleneoe," out of the dam of " Marks- 
man and Fraxi^r," winner of the first prixe in the ring 
for thorough-breds, at the Fayette Co. Fair, held at 
Lexington, Ky., and also at the State Fair at Paris, 
Ky., in the year 1856. We congratulate our friends 
in Oregon on this addition to their stock. Mr. Welch 
sailed by the steamer of 1st April, and took this valua- 
ble horse with him. 

TO IVERVOUS SUFFER PAS. A retired Gentleman 
having been restored to health In a few days, aflcr many 
years of nervous BuflVrlng, will send (free) toiiMltit other*i, 
a copy of the prescription, and a supply of the remedy, 
on receiving a ntamped envelope bearing the applicaiit'« 
addrcsa. Direct to the Rev. Johk M. Dao.vall, 186 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. May 1— m3t. 

Blood and Wool HI a mire, 

ROTHWKLL'S, in Bags or Barrel*, for nalo by 
A. LONOIiTr, 
May 1— raSt 84 Cliflat., New-York. 

Hay and CoUon Press. 

DEDERICK'8 PARALLEL LEVER HAY AND 
COTTON PRESSES, fur compact pressing, are BtiU 
manufactured In Albany, N. Y. They are being Bhipped 
to nil i»arts of the Union nnd Canada«. and in evcrj- ceso 
give the most perfect satfsfnotion. This nrese was award- 
ed th« great medal, (flrat priwj) at the Pair of the U. 8. 
Agrioultural Society, held In Syracuse, N. Y., In 1867. For 
circulars, with full ezplauatory engravings and numerous 
flrot cUws references, apply personally or by mail to the 
undersigned. Presses constantlv on hand. Orders solici- 
ted. L. DEDERICK 9l CO., 
April 15— weowitmlt. Albany, N. Y. 



Sweet Potatoes— Their Northern CaUIvation. 

PLANTS sent by Express, far and near, at $2 ^t 1,000. 
To dealers who order 10.000 or more at a time, $1.60 
per 1,000. Boxed and delivered at Railroad without chargsi 
riants will be ready early in May. 

O. 8. MURRAY &, SON, 
Twenty Mile Stand P. O., Warren Co., Ohla 
April 1— weowStmlt 



Just Published. 
A BOOR FOR BTBRY PARMER. 

THE FARMER'S PRACTICAL HORSE FAR. 
RIERY— 12 ma 108 nam— price only 60 cents. 
Besides containing ample directions for doctoring Hor- 
ses, and a large number of valuable receipts, it contains 
the OBEAT BBORBT of fireHkioff, Tamlog and Training, and 
a fund of information on almost everything relating to the 
management of Horees, written in a clear and simple style 
—worth many times its coet toanv man who keeps ahorse. 
Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

Address K, NASH, Publisher, 



March IS—weowftmSms 



Auburn. N. Y. 




Woods' Porlable Steam Enf fie Works, 

8 OorneliA-St, Utin, Oneida Oo. VT. 

AN. dk E. D. WOOD, (formerly A. N. Wood * Ccl, 
• of Eaton, Mad. Co.) Praotical MaohinUts, and Buildr 
esr of their celebrated 

I^ORTJIBLE STEAM ENGINES, 

for Fttrro, Mechanical, and Plantation purposes. 

We have mndo great improvements in our Engines iS» 
cently, particularly in the maooor of aetting the tubes in 
the boilers, (by Prosser's Patent,) addiutf a large wrougbl- 
iron dome in place of 6m^W cast or;es,—rnci eased the size 
of fire ix>x. with ash-pans that can be eloped up tight or 
oiiened at pleasure ; also in the manner of couoecting the 
governor to throttle, mailing It direct action. 

Wo can also furnish the Engines with Judson's govern- 
or valves, which are HUperior to any others, at from |Uto 
|40 extra, according losixe of eogine. 

Ba^v. Com, and Grain Mills supplied at manufacturer's 
prices. 

Parties wishing Circulars with cuts of Engines, lux. 
should eiiclo^e P. O. utamp to jmy postage on the same, 
Tlie following is our 

7BICE LIST FOR 1858. 

Horse Canh Estimate*! Space oc- Fly-wheel Face of 

power price weight copied diameter wheel 

U $176 1,000 TtB. 2 by 5 ft. 24 In. 4 in. 

21 250 2.000 " 4 by 6 " 39 "* 6* "* 

8 300 2,200 " 6 by 6 *• 89 «• ftj ** 

4 365 2,600 " 7 by 5 " 40 " 6 " 

6 650 8.600 *• 7 by 6 •* 44 «» 7 ** 

8 700 4,800 " by «* " 48 »• 8 *' 

10 876 6,000 " 10 by 6* " 60 " 8 " 

12 1,060 7,600 « 14 by oj " 72 « 12 •* 

15 1,300 9,000 " 15 by 7 " 72 •* 12 " 

20 1,700 10,000 '♦ 16 by 7 " 72 *• 12 - 

The 20 horse power Eaglne ia famished with extra 2 ft. 

pulley, 14-inch race. 

The above prices inolode boxlnr and delivery on board 
cars or boat. For Airther particoiara see our general Ct^ 
cular. A. N. A, E. D. WOOD. 
Utlca, Jan. 28— wtf 

Berkshire' Plg« for Sale! 

WARRANTED of pure breed, and at a low figui 
WILLIAM J. PETTEE, 
June 11— wfcmtf Lakevill, eCooo. 
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M APES' WROUGHT IROW AND STEEL SUB- 
SOIL PLOWS, iiioluding the '-Ooo-Hone SaUoil," 
for KAle at griouUAar»I Depot, 100 liurray-st. New- York. 
April 15-w2tmlt HENRY F. DIBBLES, 

FOR SALE, 

A BAY STALLION, three years old next June— got 
by Youug Kentucky Hunter, out of a Morgan mare. 
Uo M a verv superior oolt. Address O. S. ClTRTIS, care 
BARKRa, Whitakrb St, Co., Providence, R. I. 
March 26— w2tm2t 

SUFFOLK PIGS 

FOR SALE, at moderate prioM, by 
W. H. CLAY„ 
death Side P. O., Staten Island, 
March g&-wltmlt» or 82 Wall-et., New. York. 

THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

THE originator of this new Grape offers for sale a fine 
stock, raited from the parent vine. It has fully sus- 
tained its reputation as the 

Beat Grape for Oat-Door Callvro, 

having survived the last two severe winters unharmed. 
M-here tlie Isabella, Cat«wba, aod other vines were killed 
to the ground. 

For She, Beoaty, Quality and Bearing, 
It is unauroassed. It is perfectly hardv, and has never 
been aflfectea by rot or milaew. while it ripens fj»m three 
to four weeks earlier than the IsHbella, ana two weeks ear- 
lier than the Diana, in the garden of the proprietor. 

The following are some of the te«tinionials that have 
been received firom dilTerent aoorcee, respectiiig this 
Grape : — 

" We have received fW>m E. W. Boll of Concord, a flne 
specimen of tbe Concord Grape. This new seedling is at- 
tracting much attention among horticaJturists, and deser- 
vedly. It is a largo and handsomely ohuterod grape, and 
the flavor of the specimens wo have tanted is superior to 
that of the I«abella."~( Boston Journal, Sept.. 1864.] 

'*I have taken the ltbt*rty to gf«e you the impressions 
my late visit to your garden prixluoed in my mind. The 
exhibiiioo of your new Secdiiug G|»p«, now laden with 
its lutfcioits fruit, was to me ucrfecily bntisfactory. The 
size, bc*auty, rich bloom and fine flavor of the grape, fully 
a;iswer the glowing descriptions that have been given to 
it. Nono can look upon the wondtrfully luxuriant vines, 
loaded with their rich clusters, without rcsolviiig to obtain 
one for his own garden."— (Rev. A. BuUard, Cambridge, 
Mass., Sept. 19, 18M.] 

Mr. Mitl«r of Calmdale, Penn., fi.iys : " Last summer, 
when all my native and foreign vines lost most of their 
foliage, the Concord was tbe only vine which kept its fo- 
liage throughout.*' 

'^Wc tested at our late State Fair, several specimens of 
thiti new Eastern Grape, and were agreeably aisappointcd 
in it. Tbe berries are from a fourth to a third larger than 
either the Ii^abella or Catawba ; the bunches are larger 
and heavier ; the vine is far hardier than any other of 
northern origin \ and the fruit rii>eus from three weeks to 
a month earlier."— (Horace Groeley, Kew-York Tribune, 
Sent., 1854.1 

'* I regret the Grapes I received from you did not keep 
lunger. Tliey gave the utmost t>atirtfaction, ai;d every good 
judge of fruit said they were dtciitedly bttUr than iJU /so- 
4€tta.'-[L D. lugersol, llion, N. Y., Oct.. 1864.1 

'* The most beistutifal of the new haray Grapes is un- 
doubtedly the Concord." — (J. F. Allen, Report Mass. Hori. 
Society, 1864.1 

" The leiitimony in favor of this Grape is certainly very 
full and from well known horticulturists. It may be pro- 
nounced large, handsome and excellent." — [Horticulturist, 
Dec, 1866.] 

Opiniotit qf the Matt. Hori. Society. 

1862, Sept.—" Seedling Grape fi-om Mr. Bull, lai^ge, band- 
some and excellent." 

1863, Sept—" Fullv eoual to specimens last year, and 
proves to be a remarKably early, nandsome, and very su- 
perior grape." 

The Mass. Agrieultural Society at lU exhibition in 1867, 
awarded to the "Concord" the^r«l premium of $20, for 
the best hardy seedling grape equal or " superior to the 
Isabella." The Society also gave the first premium to the 
wine from this grape. 

B« surt to f 9f iroar vines from nuTMrymen vj esteMiihtd 
reputation. Any quantitf of tputiout tinea have been iold 
for Concotd^ ercn ut the vicinity of its produetion. 

Pricen f»»r 1868, from 60 cents to $3. 

A liberal discount made to the trade. 

OrdfTn, with cash or good reference, promptly attended 
to. Addrew E. W. BULL, 

March 26— eowStmlt. Concord, Mass. 



GAU8E*8 Garden Track CTullivaton, for Tegetablee 
1q rows, for sale at Agricultural Depot, 100 Murray 
St., New-York. HKKRY F. DIBBLEE. 
April 16-w2tmlt _____^ 



For the Harvest off 1958. 

The bett Combined Seaping and Mowing Mtehine 

In «ae, •• endoned bj the United States 

Agrienltoral Society. 




Manny's Patent with Wood^ ImproTcmenC 

IT is with much pleasure and renewed confidence, that 
I ofl'er my machine to the Farmert for the coming har- 
vest, with all its improvements and Increased high reputa- 
tion aa a combined Machine and single Mower. The large 
sale the past season, and great success at the National 
Trial of Harvest Implements at Syracuse in July hist, 
where it was awarded one Gold and two Silver Medals, is 
conclusive to every unprejudiced Ikrmerthatit Is the most 
approved machine of the kind in use, and the subscriber 
begs to say that they will be perfect and complete in work- 
manship and material, and are ofllered to them on terms 
accommodating and suited to the times. With each ma- 
chine will be furnished two scythes, two extra guards, two 
extra sections, one extra pinion, and wrench. 

Warranted capable of cutting from 10 to 16 acres of 
grass or grain per day, in a workmanlike manner. 

Price of Machines as heretofore The Combined Ma- 
chine varies In price according to width of cut and Its 
adaptation in size and strength to different sections of the 
country, from |126 to $160, delivered here on the cars. 

Price of Single Mower, steel Bar $116.00 

WALTER A. WOOD. 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 

April 22— w4mstmtf Hoot«ick Falls, N. Y. 



0-003D S^dlSIDXCXITSS. 

IT IS estimated the Aybr*s CRBnav Pbctoral and Ca- 
thartic Pills have done more to promote the pnbllo 
health than any other one cause. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousands on 
thousands cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Bronchitis, fcc., very much reduced the proportion 
of deaths f^om consumptive diseases Uklhis country. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plalnta. 

Everybody needs more or lees purging. Purge the blood 
fipom its impurities. Purge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral system from obetructions. •Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work iU decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, before it is yet too strong to 
yield. 

Ayer*s Pills do thrust out disease, not onlv while It is 
weak but when it has taken a strong hold. Read the as- 
tounding stotements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal pains. 
Bullous Complaints, Heart-burn, Headache, Gout, and 
many less dangerous but still threatening aihncntp, such 
as Pimples on the face. Worms, Nervous Irritnblllty, Losa 
of Appetite, Irregularitiee, Diaziness In the Head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative remedy is reouired. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Try them once, and you never will be without them. 

Price 26 cents per Box— 6 boxes for |1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, 
and sold by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam— mtf. 
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Speci al lS "otice. 

BoHBHSOTADT, 2IHh Maboh, 1868. 

Eds. ComrrBT Gbmt.— I lee by an adverttoement in laat 
Co. Gent., that my friend Hokaob Kmbrt has considerable 
of old Zack aboat him— that is, he never knoi^s when he 
!• beat, or at least very reluctantly ownn it 

Yon will obaerva that he refere to his neighbor Pbasb^b 
advertisement, in which he claims to have a superior ma- 
chine as was clearly established at the United States Ag- 
ricultural Fair held at LonisviUe, and claims to have re- 
ceived the first premium, In competition with Emery's 
machina Kow Emery totea to make out that the premium 
awarded to Pease did not amount to much, as he says the 
committee in their report, said they could discover no ad- 
vantage in Pease's over Emery's machine. We mention 
this to show of what value Emery consldmn premiums 
when given to his compeUlars ; but wheu he receives pre- 
miums, he advertises them as deciding the superiority of 
his machines. As an evidence of the little reliance to bo 
placed on awards of committees at Fairs when against 
Emery's machines, he says Mr. Pease did not venture to 
present his maehtoe In competition with his, at the New- 
Tork Btate Fair held at BoflUo in October last, and where 
Emery Brothers claim to have received the " first and only 
premium*' on their Horse Power, in connection with their 
combined Thresher and Winnower. 

There could have been but little inducement to draw 
out Mr. Pease to compete with Emery Brothers for a pre- 
mium at that time, as there was none offered by the So- 
ciety on Horse Powers or Thrashing Machines. As there 
was premiums awarded, it Is to be presumed that the 
committee concluded that such machines, taken together 
with their exhibitors, formed a very noisy part of the ex- 
hibition, and were worthy of notice, so awarded some of 
those fkmons medals and diplomas. By so doing, they 
have caused Emery Brothers to state that they received 
the first and only premium on their machines at that time, 
and with apparent intention of loading persons to l>elieve 
them to be the best among a number of others there ex- 
hibited. Now, this statement is incorrect ; because they 
did not receive the first and only premium awarded, as 
may be seen by reference to the Journal of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society, or hy medals and diplomas received by roe, 
as the only competitor with Emery Brothers for premi- 
ums on Railway Horse Powers, Combined Thrashers and 
Winnowers, and Thrashers and Separators. In fact, Em- 
ery's and mine were the only machines of the kind on the 
ground. 

By referring to the Journal of the State Ag. Society, the 
premiums on Horse Powers and Thrashing Machines will 
be found as follows ' 

G. Westlnghouse, Thrasher and Winnower, Silver Me- 
dal. 
G. Westlnghouse, Thrasher and Separator, Sliver Medal. 
G. Westlnghouse, Horse Power, Diploma. 
John A. Pitts, Thrasher and Cleaner, Vol. Trans. 
John A. Pitts, Sweep Horse Power, Silver Medal. 
Emery Brothers, Horse Power, Diploma. 
Emery Brothers, Thrasher and Cleaner, Diploma and Sil- 
ver Medal. 
Emery Brothers, Thrasher and Separator, Diploma. 

One thing that enabled Emery Brothers to get the Di- 
ploma in addition to the very expensive silver medal of 
one dollar value, was the dexterity shown by Horace in 
digging up the ground and burying the wheat that had 
been carried over in the straw by his machine, upon the 
approach of the committee, as he observed they were giv- 
ing some attention to that point. He gave as a reason for 
such work, that he put through the machine some thra.sh- 
ed grain which he saw was carried over in the strew, and 
said It made him feel very cheap at the time, but I think, 
had this been the case, ho would not have allowed it to 
remain for a day or so unburiod. 

Please Insert this in your columns, so as to eorrect wrong 
impressions that may have been made by the advertise- 
ment of Emery Brothers. Yours truly, 
April l-w5tmlt . G. WE8TINGH0USE. 



Importaat to 
FARMSRS AND OARnENERS. 

R SALE, about 2.000 acres of good garden and farm 
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land, in the town of Islip, Long island, about 43 milee 
from the city of New- York, by the Long Island Railroad. 
This land oft'ers great opportunities for gardenera and far- 
raera who may wish to settle on Long Island, the soil be- 
ing a flue warm yellow loam, entirely free tirom stone or 
swamp ; is from 18 inches to 3 feet deep, and will produce 
by orainary culture, all kinds of grain and fruits that can 
be produced in the viclnitv or latitude of New- York- 
There Is not much wood on it, though flileen yeare ago it 
was heavily timbered. The whole tract is what may be 
called an elevated table land, with a southern aspect, slop- 
ins tQ the south alMuit twenty feet to the mile, and at the 
railroad, on the north side or north end of this tract, the 
surface is 100 feet above tidewater, distant five milee from 
the shore of the Great South Bay. Good water can be bad 
on any part of the land by wells, which on the north near 
the rulroad, are 40 feet deep, with never fidliog water, and 
on the southerly parts from 12 to 20 feet. deep. The water 
ou this part of the island is of remarkable purity, and the 
wells and streams never fikiL This part of Long Island is 
famous fur its fine trout streams. The climate is healthy 
and pleasant \ uieteorological records show that the tem- 
perature is ten degrees milder on Long Island in winter, 
and 10 decrees cooler in summer than the main shore in 
the same latitude. The summers on Long Island are par- 
ticularly pleasant, as the air is always tempered by the sea 
breeze, and yet thera are more clear and sunny days In the 
year on Ijong Island, than in any other part of the State 
of Kew-York. 

Wood and timber grow rapidly on the Island— every 18 
or 20 yeara will produce a growth or crop of wood large 
enough for marlcet. 

The forest trees on this part of the Island are oak In va- 
riety, chestnut, hlckor}*, and locust, formerly in great abun- 
dance. On my land there is but little oak or chestnut, and 
but little or no pine of large growth, as the timber and 
wood have l)een destroyed by the axe, and by frequent 
burnings during the past 15 yeara, though there Is a good 
deal of wood on portloi.s, suitable for fire-wood : on aome 
parts a new and thrifky growth has started, and in some 
places a change of forest, from pine to oak, seems to be 
taliliig place. The shrub or temb oak of Long Island, 
about which so much has been said in connection with 
these lands, Is not a tree, nor never can be made a tree, 
or become a tree, no more than a lilac bnsh or quince, in 
any soil, no matter how rich and fertile. It Is a diatinct 
shrub or dwarf, called also the bear oak, producing great 
auantltiee of acorns, and never grows more than 6 or 10 
feet high, and ou tlie Island it seems to perform the part 
of a bramble, to overrun the land, 

It Is of very vlfforous growth, filling the ground ftall of 
its roots almost like a mat, and where the forest trees have 
been destroyed by the axe or fire, these little oaks soon 
take entire possession of the ffrouno. and grow^ so rank and 
vigorous that it smotbera and crowds out every thing eleeu 
When the ground is cleared or made clear of these roots, 
bv the process of digKiug them out by the hand, or irrub- 
bing, as is the old and common mode on the Island.lhim 
twenty to forty loads of these roots are often taken m>m a 
single acre. In less than ten inches from the surface, th«v- 
by showing the large amount of vegetable matter contain- 
ed in the soil. The true and economical plan of clearing 
this land, is to kill and decompose this large quantity <n 
these small roots In the grouna, which can be very easily 
done by cutting over and fallow-burning the land, and then 
harrowing in a crop of rve or wheat, MrTth clover and graaa 
seed, or it can be plowed with a strong plow, made with a 
lockcd-coulter, with a sharp <^dge on both the coulter and 
share -, with such an instrument, with two yoke of good 
oxen, the ground can be completely and thoroughly broken 
up. The large heavy "prairie plow" is not required. 
There is an abundance of oak and chestnut in the imme- 
diate vicinity, where the wood lands hare been taken care 
of. 

As to prodncUoDs, white clover ia Indigenous ; wherever 
the ground is cleared of trees and bushes, it springs up 
spontaneously, and any i>art or all this tract can be filled 
with red clover by aimply putOng the seed on the groand 
after the surface U cleared, without a particle of any fer- 
tilizer. All kinds of small f^oits are natural and in great 
abundance, anch as whonleberries, blackberries, raepber* 
ries, strawberries, and grapes. Apples, pears, ebcrrieai, 
quinces, plums, peaches, and apricots, grow well, and moat 
of these grow in great quantity and high perfection. 
Wheat, rye, corn, clover, and timothy, and every thine 
that grows or can bo raised on any form, or in any garden 
on the Island, are produced in full crops on this land by 
ordinary culture and without any difficulty— it is eaey to 
clear, and easy to till. 

The land near and adjoining the L. L Railroad la, or " 
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been, moatly covrrod with yellow pine ; the growth wm 
very heavy on it formerly. It may be here remnrked that 
the pine lands of Long Island are different from and en- 
tirely onlilcc all and any other pine lands in the State of 
New-York or in New-Kngland, and in this dlflferenoe con- 
eists the great merit of these Island landalTor high oaltare. 
Tiio soil and subaoU are not loose and poroos— the soil is a 
fine, ftrm, compact loam, of sufficient tenacity to nuke 
sun-dried brick right out of the first 12 or 18 inches of the 
surface soil, on thousands of acree of these middle Island 
lands, and yet is not wet, nor cold, nor sour. 

I am aakcd, - Does the land need undcrdraining T An* 
swer— No 1 It is tiie most completely and perfectly under 
drained country in the world,— no art can equal It, no hu- 
man power can make any thiiig like it. 

After penetrating or going through the peculiar coyering 
of the Island, the detntas or soil proper whioh is every- 
where spread over the Island's surface like a crust or blan- 
ket, to the depth of fh>m 18 inches to 8 or 6 feet,— In 
many pUoes to a much greater depth than 6 feet,— after 
going thrott^ tbia, the fine hard and compaet gravel and 
sand are reached, which everywhero form the main body 
of the laland. This under structure coneiata in many pla- 
ces of beautiful sea-washed quartz pebbles, Intermixed 
with fine ailicioua sand, all firmly and hardly pressed to- 
gether, forming the most complete and perfect underdrain 
or filter. In many places clays are found. " Sands and 
loams, intcrstratifled with beds of gravel, boulders and 
clay form the strata of Long Island."— (See Thompson's 
Hist, of Long Island.) In some parts of the Island clays 
are very abundant, from which large quantities of bricit 
are made. 

It may be inforred from this deacriptioo, that the earth 
or soil is leachy, or too porous. It is not so, and this is an- 
other peculiarity of the Island. This under sand and 
Kivel ie so firm and hard, that it seems as though they 
ve been under an immense hydraulic pressure-K there 
are no quicksands.) -tliey are so firmly pressed together, 
the interstices so filled with fine comminuted sand, almost 
levigatod, that water does not pass rapidly through it, but 
peccolates alowly and gradually after leaving the surface. 
After rain the water soon disappears from the surface, so 
as to leave the soil in a condition to work very soon after. 
This great underground work forms a vast reservoir of 
subterraneous moisture or water, so far below the surface 
as to prevent any injury to vegetation, or not to inter- 
fere with the temperature of the earth commonly called 
" bottom heat," bnt which supplies the numerous beauti- 
ful streams that arise near the central parts of the Island 
and flow to the shores. The waters of these streams are 
copious and as clear as crystal, as sweet and pure as water 
can i)e, never fall at any season of the year, are nearly or 

Suite as ^11 in July and Auimst as in April and May. 
uch a thing as a dry mill-pond in the month of August 
on one of these Island streams, is unknown. There Is not 
a stagnant pool nor stream on the whole Island. 

Another remarkable feature lA, that on lands or fkrma 
not supplied with springs or streams, the manner in which 
water is held on the surface— the farmers adopt a mode of 
making **surfkoe pools," or what are termed " watering 
holes," to afford water for cattle. They are made simply 
by excavating a sort of basin in some place in the Hold or 
on the farm where there is a gentle depression, by iroopmg 
out the earth two or three feet deep in the middle, and 15 
or 20 feet in diameter, and in some places puddling the 
bottom with clay ; in many places they need no puddling, 
only pressing or treading the soil firmly in the bottom. 
These places being filled by the rains, retain the water the 
whole summer without change or putrescence, and which 
cattle will use freely. It ie seldom that one of these wa- 
tering places fail, even in the dryest season. Tliey are 
made on the elevated parts of the Island, more than 100 
feet above tide-water, and may be called ** open " or " sur- 
face cisterns." I have never seen anything of the kind in 
any other part of the State of New- York that would hold 
water during the entire summer. Tornadoes, floods or 
freshets are unknown on Long Island, nor is the country 
infested with deadly serpents or poisonous reptiles. 

Islip is an old town, having ijeen settled near 200 years; 
and there are within three miles of this land many elegant 
and costly mansions, and highly cultivated farms and gar- 
dens— schools and churches. These cultivated lands are 
valued at and now command, from $100 to |500 per acre, 
and they are no better than this now oflered. Tliis land 
will be sold in lota or parcels to suit purchasers, at $20 per 
acre. Terms, from 10 to 25 per cent., at the option or con- 
venience of the purchaser, cash, the balance in five years 
with yearly interest Title indisputable. 

More than fifteen /ears experience with and ob«ervation 
of these lands, satisfy me beyond all doubt of the truth of 
thing I have said in relation thereto, and of thofiicU 
k from personal positive knowledge, and hold my- 
reaponsiblo to sustain everything I have ever said in 




relation to the Island and ita laoda, water, soil, climate 
and health. 

As a premium or Inducement to settle and improve this 
land, 1 will give to each purchaser, or settler, who will 
make improvements, (until further notice.) a commuta- 
tion ticket to Dass over the Long Island Railroad between 
Brooklyn and North Isllp, for one year, and also will carry 
out all his fhiight, lumber and building materials, at my 
own ooet or charge for one vear. 

Address El^OAR F. PECK, M. D. 

802 State Street, Brooklvn, N. Y 
Or apply by letter or in person to Anthony J. Bleecker Jc 

Bon, No. 7, Broad Street, New- York. 
To the Post Maater, Suffolk Station, North lalip, Lons 

Island, N.Y. *^' 

RiiSat am to tUle and quality of land to the Hon. Levi a 
Chatfield. (late Attoniev General of the State of 
New- York,) No. Wall Street. New- York. 
To the Hon. George Miller, date Judge and Surrogate of 
Sufiblk County,) Riverhead, Suffolk County, Long 
Inland, N. Y. 
Apply also to Samnel Coverly, No. 10 State Street, Boa- 
ton, and to John H. Wilvs, Bufl'alo, N. Y. 
April 22— w&mlt. 



Top Onions— Oiiloii Setts, 

ALSO a largo aasortment of FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, such as Spring Whoni and Ryo, Barley, Oats, 
Broom Corn, King Philip Corn, White Flint, Elj?iit-rowed 
Yellow, Tuscarora and Sweet Corn, Peas and Beans— of 
the most approved Icinds, together with a great variety of 
early GARDEN SEEDS, may be found at No 84 State-st.. 
Albany, N. Y. PEASE A. EGGLE8 TON. 

P. S. A lot of two-bushel Cotton Bai^s for aalo, 
A in] 1 -wtiitnlt 




KE TO HUM'S 
Combined Harvester for 1§5§9 

Without any Fmne, and with a Reel ! 

Tn£ improvements on this eel ebrated Machine for 1858 
will render It the most desirable machine ever offered 
to the public Among these improvements are the follow- 
ing :— 

1st An expanding Reel, very simple, and Ingeniously 
arranged so as to be readily attached, and ie propelled by 
the main shaft 

2d. A new. strong and well-bracod guard, which will not 
clog. 

8d. An adjastablo Roller with a lever, by. which the dri- 
ver, while in his seat, can elevate the finger-bar and hold 
it in any desired position, for transportation, to pass over 
obstructions, and to aid in backing or turning corners. 

4th. A Roller in the outer shoe, on which the finder-bar 
rests, which obviates all side draft and very much lessens 
tho direct draft 

The STSiPLR MowBRS have wrought-iron frames, with all 
of the other Improvements except a Reel. With these 
improvements tno draft of the Kktcbum Machine Is as 
light as any machine known, and Ijy the test with tho Dy- 
nanometer at Syracuse, by the U. 8. Ag. Society last July, 
the draft of the Reaper was more than one-quarter less 
than any othe,r jjf tho 13 Reapers on trial. This result is 
obtained by enlarging the main wheel for Reaping, which 
lessens tho motion of the knivea and the actual draft of 
the machine fully one-quarter. 

The VERY BBST MATKRiAL is usod throughoot, and no 
pains or money arc spared to make the Kktcuvu Ma- 
CHisK what the farmer needs. 

Sample machines can be seen at all the principal placet, 
and persons are invited to examine them before buying 
any other— remembering that th» brst is always tub 
onEiPK8T. RwL. HOWARD, 

Bufl'alo, N. Y., 
(Near N. Y. Central Depot on Chlcago-st) 

April 9— w&m3ma 
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SCHENECTADY AQ. WORKS. 

FARMERS or othen. who have an interMi in introda- 
cing the best machinoRy for FarmlnffporpoMfl, are re- 
quested to notice our improved KndleM Chain Horee Pow- 
ers, for one. two or three boraesi in oonn action with Over- 
shot Tliroflhers and Separators, or Combined Threshers 
and Winnowers. We have l)een engaged in the manofao- 
ture of this kind of machines for a unmber ot years, and 
have mado4mprovements which make them equal to the 
best la use. A Circular, with Aill description of machines 
made by as, and list of prices for them, may be had by ap- 
pUcation to us. G. W1ESTINOHOU8B Jb CO. 
March 25— weow6tm8t 



Schenectady, ^. Y. 
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Seeds— Seed*— Seeds— Seed*-^ 1 MS. 

ALBANY SEED STORE. 

THB subscriber again oflbrs his annual assortment of 
genuine Oarden, Field, and Flower Seeds, growth of 
1857, consietinff in part of the following desirable articles : 
Extra Early, Early and Late Oarden Teas, the best new 
and standard sorts, viz : 

Ezra A EARLT—Danlel O'Rourke (true,) Sangstei's Na 
1, and Cedo Knlll, each 87| cents per quart : rriiice Al- 
bert and Emperor, each 26 cents per quart ; Tom Thumb, 
75 cents per quart. 

Easly — SebastopoT. (new,) 60 cents per quart; Bine 
Surprise, 37i cents per quart * Washington, Kent, June. 
Double Blossom Frame, Bishop's Dwarf ProUfio, ana 
Strawberry, each 25 cents per quart. 

Obnrral Crop — Uarrtson^s Olory and Perfection, (both 
new.) Hair's Dwarf Mammoth Marrow, (extra fine) each 
60 cents per quart ; Napoleon and Eugenie, (both new 
and fln«>76 cents per quart : Fairbeard's Early Champion 
of England, (the finest wrinkled variety known,) 87^^ cents 
per quart. 

Latb Sorts— Epp's Monarch, 75 cents per quart ; Brit- 
ish Queen and Kuighrs Marrow, each 60 cents. The above 
comprising but a part of my assortment, for which see 
my catalogue. 

Also, Extra Early and Earlv Beets, Early and Late 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brocolfs, Celery, Tomatoes, Co- 
cumbers. Egg Plant, Lettuces, Turnips, Pepoers. Badish* 
es, Herb Seeds. Ju:., 4tc., in large or small quantities : 
(Hrden Beans of all sorts. Early, Lata, Bosh, and Polei 

Fine large Lima Beans, (a few) at 60 cents per quart. 

Sweet or Sugar Corn of the best sorts for the garden. 
The Oigantlc Constantinople is particularly fine— 26 cents 
per quart 

Indian Corn aT the best sorts for the Field. 

MlUet Seed,' Long Brash Broom Corn, Lnxeme or French 
Clover, White Dutch Clover, Bed Clover and Timothy, 
Bed Top or Herds Orass, Orchard Onus and Mixed Orass 
for Lawns. English Rye Oniss, Spring Vetches and Sun* 
Flower, White and Yellow Onion Sets and Top Onions. 

Best Improved Ruta Baga and other Turnips, 76 ceota 
J T r^ -rwr,... , "lor Carrots. 

Large Red 

•i> #4..4*r^AJBiK« * c-iiww, vx.w, nuu tt iiiiiV x^urtUgal at $2 

per pound. Long Rod and Yellow Olobe Mangold Wnr- 
sel. White and Yellow Sugar Beet, Honey Locust, Buck- 
thorif and Osage Orange Seeds for live fences. Yellow Lo- 
cust for timber and Locust posts, with a large assortment 
of Choice Flower Seeds, of which a choice and liberal 
assortment will be sent by mall for $1 or upwards, and 
postage paid. 

Spring planting Bulbs, v\z Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tiger 
Flower, Tuberoses luid Madeira vines. 

Choice Double Dahlias— named varieties |3 per doEen. 

The best standard Ixwks on Poultry, Kitchen Garden- 
ing, cultivation of Fruit Trees and Flowers. 

linphce or New ^Ifrlcan Sugar Cane, (genuine at fl 
per pound) 

8orghum or Chinese Sugar C»iie, 60 cents per pound. 

Chufas or Earth Almonds, 25 cents per ounce. 

Clean Strawberry seed, (mixed sorts,) $2 per ounce. 

The true Christina Musk Melon, at 60 cents per ounce ; 
also the new Orange Water Melon, with many other arti- 
cles too numerous to be detailed in the confined limits of 
an advertisement 

Full reference is made to my new descriptive priced 
Catalogue for 1858, which will be mailed to all applicants. 

The subscriber, thankful for the patronage he has re- 
ceived for the past 27 years, hopes to merit a continuance 
of the same from former, as well as new customers. 

Orders received for WII«on»s celebrated ALBANY 
SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. Can be planted to great- 
est advantage in the sprine. Price $2 per 100— $16 per 
1,000 plants. WILLIAM THORBURN, 

Seedsman fc Florist, 402 Broadway, Albany. N. Y. 
._r Small packages of Seeds carefully enveloped, and 
forwarded by malL March 11— w8tm2t 



Agrioultiirml and Hortioultiiral ImpleniM&ts. 

IN ADDITION to the great variety of Plows. Harrows, 
Rollers, Seed Sowers, Cultlt-ators, Draining Tools. *«., 
Abc, usually found at my warehouse *, the subscriber has 
recently introduced some 

New and fanproffed ktada 
of Implements, both for the Field and Garden, which he 
will be happy to show to his friends and customers. Also 

Garden and Plower-Bed Tools, 
a large assortment of the best and most approved kinds, 
an enumeration of which is unnecessary, considering my 
large and well known establishment. 

& L. ALLEN, 
Mar. 26— weow»tm2t WO fc 191 Water-st. New- York. 

Fonrtli Annnal Catalogue 

Cf Tkorouffh-Bred North Devon CcUOe, 

THB rnopaaTT ov 

(X S. WAINWRIGHT, Xke Mcttdewa, Bhlaebeck, 

Dncheas Vo^ N. T. 

THE subscriber has Just issued his Catalogue for the 
present season, containing ttM pedigrees of all the 
animals composing his herd at this date, terms of sale, &c 
He offers at privau »ak. some half a dozen young bulls, 
and about the same numoer ot females, all of them of the 
verv first quality, and either bred or Imported by himself 
Cfopies, with the prices marked against such animals as 
are for sale, may be had by addressing him as above. 
April l-wftm8m a & WAINWRIGHT. 



Garden, Field & Fionrer Seeds. 

1>HB subscriber offers a full assortment of GARDEN. 
. FIELD and FLOWER SEEDB of the growth of 
1867, and of the very best qualities, and in addition to sll 
the standard varieties, will be found many novelties, for 
sale Wholesale and Retail. Orders by saail attended to 
Immediately. 

Pbas- choice and new varieties. Extra Early Daniel 0^ 
Rourke, Champion of England, Carter's Victoria, Hair's 
Defiance, Dwarf Sugar, Tall Sugar, Hair's Dwarf Blue 
Mammoth, Harrison^s Olory, Harrison's Perfection, £pp^ 
Monarch, Eppe' Lord Raglan, Britlah Queen, wlih all oth- 
er varieties. 
Caul iFLOwsa— Early Parts, Nonpareil and Alma. 
Cabbaoi— Eariy Wakefield. Early Ox Heart, Enfield 

Market and WInuingsUdt 
Conn— King Philip, Early Darling's, Conatantinople snd 

Stoweirs Evergreen. 
TcBiiirs— Ashcroft's Swede, Rivera' Swedish StubUs 

and Waite'B Eclipse. 
Prize Cucumbers for frames. 
Winter Cherry or Strawberry Tomata 
New-Zealand Spinach. 
Potato Seed— German and English. 
Oats— Poland, PoUto and other choice varieties. 
PoTAToss— Prince Albert's, which we hlglily recom- 
mend, <Aah Leaf Kidney, imported.) Early Dike- 
man, Early June, Dover, Mercer, and all other vari- 
etiesu 
BpBmo Whbat— Golden Drop or Fife, Sea, Canada Club, 

aus. 
Spbibo Barlbt, Spbibo Rts. 
ToBAooo Sbbd— Havana and Connecticut Seed Leaf. 
Spbino and Wibtrb Vbtcbkb or Tabss- Broom Com, 

Buckwheat, Cotton Seed. fcc. 
FauiT Sbeds— Apple*, Pcnr, Qnlnco, Carrant, Gooseber 
ry. Raspberry and Strawberry Seed, Peach, Flam, 
and Apricot Pita. 
OsAGB Obabob, Buckthorn, Yellow and Honey Locust, 

Chinese Arbor Vitas. 
Obaps 8b bdb— Hungarian and American Millet, Greetf. 
Kentucky Blue or June, Orchard, Ray, Italian and 
Perennial, Foul Meadow, Sweei Scented VemaL 
Fine Mixed Lawn, Red Top, Timothy or Herds, && 
Clovbbs— Large and Medium Red, White Dutch, Lu- 
zerne or French Banfoin, Aliske, Crimson, Yellow 
Trefoil, Jbc 
OxiOM Sbttb— Red and Yellow, Top or Button, and Po- 
tato Onions. 
Rhubabb Roots— Myatt's Victoria and Linnasus, Im- 
ported. 
AsPAaAooB Roots, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Egg and To- 
mato Plants furnished in season. 
Everything in my line furnished and at reasonable rates. 
A Catalogue containing a full list of seeds and prioss 
ftiruished on application. 

African Imphee— genuine as raised by Leonard M. 
Wray, One Dollar ner pound. 

Chineae Sugar Cane — American and Imported, 
40 cents per pound. R L. ALLEN, _^ . 

March U-weow8tm2t 189 fc 191 Water-at., New-York. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

BONK DUST, 

COLUMBIAN GUANO, 

FOR SALE by A. LONOKTT, 

March 1— ni3t 34 Cliff Street, New- York. 

PERUVIAN OIJANO, 

SUPEKPHOSPHATK OF LIM£, 

LAND PLASTER, 

FISH AND OTHEK GUANOS, 

Fertilizers of ail liinds. 

R. U ALLEN, 
March 18— weow3tm2t 180 fc 191 W ater-gt, New- York 

PUR£ BONE, (by the Barrel^ 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

POUDRETTE, PLASTER, Sic. 
FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 

Among which may be found Maptt' new and Improved 
Subsoil Plow and jrtio«*« Htrse Hoe. 
FIELD AND GARDEN 8BKOS. 

PURE PRINCE ALBERT POTATOES, Ac, 

At Oub North fUver Agricultural Warehonae. 

GRIFFINQ BROTHER fc CO., 
Mar. 18-w&m3m 60 Cortlandt-et, New- York City 

SOMBRERO GUANO, 

Imported and for aale by WOOD dk GRANT, 90 

Front Street, New-York. 

THE several <uialyBee of this Ga*ao, made by the moet 
eminent Cbomlsts of this conatry, viz : Profs. Hayes 
of BoBton. J. R. Chilton and Isaiah Deck of New York 
Booth of PhiladelphiiL Piggot of Baltimore, Maupin wJ 
Tuttle of University of Ylnrinia, M. P. Scott of Richmond, 
Va, and Gilliam of the Military Institute of Loxinffton, 
Va, all show it to contain ovwr M^'pcr Cent of the Bono 
Phosphate of Lime. 

TolP^mers desirous of testing its qvalities, we will for- 
ward our Pamphlet when requested, oontaining a full 
statement of iU merits, value aad manner of application. 
The Planters and Farmers of aiary land, Virginia, North 
and South Oar<rfina, Alabama and Geoi^ia. highly appre- 
ciate such fertilizers, having used them with profit for the 
last five yeara 

The attention of Dealers and Country Storekeepers is 
called to this article. ' March 4— wgtm 2t 

To Farmers ai^d Gardeners* 

THE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale 60,000 barrels of 
their 

New and Improved Foudrette, 
Manufactured from the night-soil of New- York city, In 
lots to suit purchasers. This article (greatly improved 
within the last three years) has been in the market for 19 
years, and still defies competition, as a manure for Corn 
and Garden Vegetables, being oubapbh, more powerful 
than any other, and at the same time free from disagreea- 
ble odor. Two barrels ($3 worth,) will manure an acre of 
corn in the hill, will save two thirds in labor, will cause it 
to come up quicker, to grow faster, ripen earlier, and will 
bring a larger crop on poor ground than any other fertili- 
zer, and Is also a preventive of the cut-worm ; also it does 
not injure the seed to be put in contact with it. 

The L. M. Co. point to their long-stand ii.g reputation, 
and the large capiui (|100,000) invested in their business, 
ns a guarantee that the article they make shall always be 
of such quality as to command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and other ex- 
pense- 
One barrel. 12 00 

Two barrels, , 8.50 

Five barrels, 8.00 

Six barrels, 9.60 

And at the rate of |1.60 per barrel for any quantity over 
six barrels. 

Ky A Pamphlet containing every information, will be 
sent (raBX) to anv one applying for the same. Our ad- 
dress is THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
Feb. 26-weow6tm3t Office, 60 Cortlandtrst., New- York. 

Agrionltural Booka, 

Of all kindif for sale at the Office of the Co. Gentleman. 





I»OTJIDIiETTE. 

OUR prices for the above valuable fertilizer, viz :— For 
one barrel, $3 -two barrels, f8.50— three barrels, $6— 
four barrels, $0.50— five barrels, $8— six barrels, f 9.60— for 
seven barrels and over, at the rate of $1.50 per barrel, de- 
livered ft-ee of cartage. Send y«»ur orders early to 
GRIFFING BROTHER dt CO., 
Feb. 26— w8tm8t 00 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 



No. 1 Pure Peiuviau Guano. 

HAVING purchased a large quartity of the above val- 
uable Fertilizer, we are prepared to furnish Farmers 
and Dealers in lots to suit, from 1 to 600 tons, at less than 
Peruvian Agents' prices. 

4R1FFING BROTHER Sc CO., 
March 26— w8tm2t 60 Cor tlaftdt-Kt.. New-York City. 

Devon Prize Bntf for Shle. 

THE subscribers offer for snle their Prize Bull " New 
Britain 2d." Ho received the first prize as a yearling, 
at the late Fair of the Conn. Slate Agricultural Society. 
He will be two years old next March ; is of good size, and 
is a very perfect animal. 

We also would sell " Charter Oak ;" he is own brother 
to New Britain 2d, and will be one year old next March. 
., , WELLS BROTHERS, 

March 1— m3t NewBritain, Conn. 




ALBANY TILE WORKS, 

Comer qf Clinton Avenue ^ Knox Si , Albany^ N. T. 

THE subscribers, being the most extensive roannfao- 
turers of Draining Tile In the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made iu 
this country, hard burned, and over one foot in length. On 
orders for 6,000 or more, a discount will be made. 

HORSa-SHOB TILa— PIBCBS. |IOL« TILK— MBCIfS. 

2* inches rise,.. |12perl000. Sineheeriee,.. $l2perl000. 
8 « •* -. 15 " S " ♦• .. 18 '• 

4 ** " -. W " 4 « " .. 40 " 

6 « " -. 40 •• 6 " *' - 60 " 

6 " « -. 60 •' 6 " " .. 80 

71 ** " - 75 *» « « •• .. 126 " 

Orders respeotfiilly solicited. Cartage free. 

C. fc W. M^CAMMON. 

Albany, N. Y. 
PEASE & EGGLESTON, Agents, 
Bxeelsior Ag. Works, Wai<ehous^ and Seed Store, 
Mar. 1— wftm8m. 84 gl*te-st.. Albany, N. Y 




rVew-Tork State Tile Works, 

On the Wettem Plank Road near Uu Orphan Asylum. 

THE subscribers still continue the manufacture and sale 
of Draining Tile for land draining, in large or small 
quantities, warranted hard-burnt and perfectly sound, and 
altogether superior to anv made in America ; if not, the 
purchaser need not pay for them. On orders for 6,000 or 
more a discount will be made. 
N. R These Tile are made of pure clay, and very strong. 

HOR8B-8H0B TILS— PIICBS. 80LB TILX— PIBCXS. 

2| In. calibre,.. $12 per 1,000. 2 In. calibre,.. |12 per 1,000 

3{ " ** .. 16 " 8 ** " .. 18 " 

Ah " *• -. 18 •» 4 " " .. 40 " 

5 " *• -.40 ** 6 ** •« - 60 « 

6 « •* .. 60 •• 6 » « - 80 « 
7* ****.. 76 « 8 " "^ - 126 " 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended ta 
Cartage free. ALDLRSON ft JACKSON. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Embrt Bno8. Agents, Proprietors Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, 62 State street, cor. Green. 

April 8— w2m— eow2m— w2m— met. 
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Contents of tlils JN'um'ber. 

Th« Farm. 

CuUiire of Indian Corn, IW 

Galtaro of the Potato on the One-Eye Syatem, by Q. 

HOWATT, 139 

Transactions, fcc, of Ag. Socieiiea, - Ml 

The Spotted Bquaah Bug, by A. O. Mooaa, 142 

Man va. Honie Power for Mowing, 148, IM 

Farming in Illinois 143 



Prices and Sisea of Hay Caps, 148 

Planting Osage Oranae Hedges, by W * 
Cnltaro of Colza or B«^ by F. A. K. 



^W.Lasb, 144 

,_, _, _ _ N-, 144 

Catting Potatoes for Planting, 146 

ExperimenU with Fertittiers on Indian Com, 147 

An Hoar In the Bubarte of New-Haven, 148 

On Catting Hay Early, 149, IM 

Stanchions for Tying Ml* in SUbles. 150 

Use of Poultry Manunft,>y A Small Fakmbb, 160 

Notes from the Oeniiis^ New- York, 160 

Harrowing Wheat In apffng, by O. Howatt, 161 

ElpertroenU Proposed, by N„ 161 

Creek Mad and Compeiii. 166 

Long-Island Lands, by K F. Peck, li.D., 166 

Experiments in Potato Cultare, by M. F., 166 

Hints on Carrot Cultora, by D. E. L., 167 

Notes, Inquiries, &©., 167 

Inquiries and Answem, 168 

Improvement in the Rod Fence, by C.,- 150 

Notes for the Month,.. ^ 160 

V%« drasl^r. 

Ticks and Ltoe on AnInnMs, by Jobv Jobsbtoit, 188 

Cure for Stretches in Sheep, by A. O. WaBsraa, 188 

Liniment for Swellings on Animals, by A. Willabd, 140 

Cure for String Halt, by H. H. A., 146 

Oood Sheep Feeding. 161 

Mr. Alexander's "Maxurka8d," 162 

Feeding Spring Pigii, 166 

H'lkB Hurtle nHart at* 

Propagating Dwarf Bes, 144 

Pruning Old Apple Trtea. 141 

Onions Running to Tope, by B. S., 148 

Gooseberry Culture, by B. B. N., 146 

Apple Seed Washer, by J. T. 146 

Calomel for Pear BligbU by V 146 

Kenovating Old Orchard 140 

Destraotioa of Peach B)uia, 164 

R«»pl Avehlt«ct«re. 

" Rose Hill," Residence of W. W. Byrne, Esq 168 

HlnU on Rural Homes, by T. * J. M. Dixox, 164 

Small Octagon HonscrBy L. H. Rbykoldb, ; 166 

Vft« Ifeuaeiirlfe. 
Onyandotte 
Reolpe " "■ 

Reolpe 

A SulietHata M Sqi«i iia^sh, by Kbziab, 149 

BttUer Making by ^ H. Woollbt 167 

iMwtmtionB. 

Propagating Box, 141 • Mazurka 8d, 152 

SquaehBug,?]®!^ 142 Rose Hill.Sflge, 163 

Cutting Potatoes. 146] Peach Buds, 8 figs.. 154 

Appto Seed Wnaher, — 14610cUgon House, 3 flga., . 166 
Prvohig Old Orebards,- 149! 



fandotteMaajiaBMCAteniB^sd, U» 

ripe for BroVB Bread, iJQ^ ETC. Ball, 146 

iUpe for Making tnk, by Cbas. Bull 148 



Hniigai'tail Hay or Oram §eed« 

WE otkT a lanrge qvanUty of this celebrated Hay seed 
for sale, Ht $Z.ii per bushel, Avhich was grown last 
Beason very esiensiveiy In different parts of the country, 
and yielded ft'om 4 to 6 tons of hay to the acre, equal, if 
not better thao onr.flUBt class Timothy hay. Sow in the 
spring, and ripens during Jiily* and Aucrnpt. 

PifASE tc KGGLKSTON, 
April g8—w2cmlt 84 State-st. Albany. N. Y. 

ST&Sh Horse Hoes— three sizes— for sale at Agricalta< 
ral Depot, 100 Marray-st., New-York. 
Aprill5-w2tmlt HENRY F. DIBBLBB. 

Hioseorea— Cliiuese Rice Potato. 

THE FRENCH AND AMERICAN INSTH'UTES 
having awarded their Medals for this esculent, and 
baTing made reports conArmlug its vast Importance to 
every farmer " as mv than a svbsUmtt for aU other pota- 
toes/* we now oflfer it as the greatest vegetable boon ever 
tendered by Qod to apn, and urge its universal culture 
upon the Nation' nc^t^n the most Northern British 
Provinces. Tubers |l per 100— Rooto $10 per 4 lbs. Di- 
rections for cultwe, wldph is simpler than for the Potato, 
will be sent WM. R. PRINCE 4t C0-_ 

April 22-wltiBU* Flushing, N. T. 
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SUPERIOR STRAWBERRIES. 
M. R PRINCE * CO., Flushing, N. Y., oflbr the 
foUowing at 26 eta. per doiea— 11 per 100-44 to |6 
per 1,000. 

Bishop's Orange, Burr's New Phie, Chester, Crimson 
Cone, Climax Scarlet, Dundee, English Red and White 
Wood, Genesee, Hovey, Hudson, Iowa or Washington, 
Large Earlv Scarlet, IjBiigworth's Prolific. McAvoy's Ba- 
perlor, McAvoy's Extra, MoAvoy's No. 1, Monroe Scarlet, 
Moyamensing, Myatt's Proilfle Hautbois, Rival Hudson, 
Schneikes Pistillate, Scott's SeedKng, Walker»s Seedling. 
The following at 88 cts. per doxen- |l.60 per 100 :— 

Burr's Scarlet Melting, QMsge Prolifio, Frollflc or Twice 
Bearing Hautbois, Alpine, (Red and White,) Rhode lolatid 
Seedling, Wilsou*8 Albany. ]|aivina, Scarlet Cone, Young's 
Germantowo. . 1 * 

The following at 50 cent* per doBen— $1.60 per 100 :— 

Hooker's Seedling, PriiBAte, Reed's Fine, Victoria, 
(Trollope'a) 
The following at 75 eentB mt doBen— $8 per 100. 

Boyden's Mammoth, FNneh Large White, Charles^ Ffe- 



— $8 per 100, Princess Beariei Magnate and Imperial Sear- 
let ; 60 cents per dosen— $1B0 P«^r 100— $16 per 1.000, Le 
Baron, Diadem, Eollpae, huwe Blush Pine, OryB^l Pal- 
ace, Scarlet Nonpareil, Sir Obailes Napier, $1 per dozen ; 
Prince's Climax, $2 per dopAc Champion, Carolina Sa- 

Serba, Marylandioa, BoBBll^pif Adair, Blrina, |L6o per 
ozen. ^^ 

For other rare varieties, «*' Deseriptive Catalogue, 
which also comprfcMs a itJscAed Hat of foreign and native 
varieties. AprtlM-wltmlt* 

CARROT Weeders tr Iteot CteaBei*— thrM sizes— 
for sale at Ag. Depot, iM Mnrrsv-at., New-York. 
April 16— w2tmlt HENRY F. DIBBLEE 

lOO.OOO POUNDS 
New Southern ChiMse Sugar Caiie Seedy 

»2^ SALE very obBMbv 

^"ABK tc EGOLB8TON, 
_ « State-st., Albany, N. Y. 
Also PURE PEBUVliN OVANO by the Ton or smsU 
quantity. 

■ar Parties haviBg sat artlolea on cooalgnment with 
the subscriber, ara noiifled that they will be sold for char 
ges unless rsBa«v«d by lei Hay nezL 

•- ' - RlOa'D H. PEASE, Albany. 
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April 23— wStmlt 



OHII^ESE PIGS. 



OF pure blood, for sale b? 
HOI 



April «—wltmlt» 



HORACE HUMPHREY, 

Winchester Center, Coon. 



ELins isLAnn aujiNO^ 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BOHS BUST, 

WOOL AND S&OOD MANURE, 

Agricult^iral Implements, 

FOR sale by A. LONGETT. 

No. 34 ClllTat, corner of Fulton, New-York 
May 1-mlt 

Three Hundred and thirty-six pages, and Four Huudied 
and forty Bngmvings. 

A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA IN MINIATURE 
for every man with a Ftkrm. a Oarden, or a Domestic 
Animal— for every Place whloh will grow a Flower or a 
Fruit-tree— for every Piir(^aser or Builder In the Coun- 
try, and for every Hoos^old In the City, delighting in 
representations or looWog forward with hopes of Rural 
Life. Embracing 



RCBAL AROHITBOTtTBB, 
LaMDSCAPB OARDBBUlf, 

Fruit Cultdrb, 
Ormambbtal PlahtoPB, 

BbBtFbVITS AMD FLOWBBB^ 

Beautifully Illuatrated with 440 Engravings. 
LUTHttt TUOKER * SON, 
Albany, 



Imvlbmbbts fc Maobibbbt. 
Farm Ecobomt 
dombstio aximalb, 
Farm Boii.i>i»os, 

HlXTB rOB COLTlVATOBJk 
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ALBANY, JUNE, 1868. 



No. VI. 



Published bt LuT«nTuoKBRA Son, 

n»iroM AWD PtoprntiroM. 
Amooiats Bd^ J. J. THOM Aa, Umoir Spmvm, M. Y. 

PRICK prnfciypg a yeah 

Tmi OoLTivAToa bM been publlehed tw«D^-foar ymn. 

A Nkw Sbkibd was commenced hi 1S63. and Vbe five vo- 
Tamee for 185), 4. 5, 8, 7, can be ftirulthed, boand and pott- 
InU(I, at^LOOeMlfe 

The saine publishert iasue "Tac Coujitbt Gbjulkmam,' 
a weekly Agricultural Journal of IG quarto pngea, making 
two voIh. yearly of 416 page«, at |!2.00 a yemt. Tbey alao 
pablUh 

TllR IlLCSTRATBD AMKCALRsGISTBROr RORAL AmiRS 

—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 25 cctita — 12 00 per dozen. This 
w^rk was- eommenead In 19W, and tlie noa ISv IMft, *66 
and '57, have been iMued in a beauUful volume, under the 
title of " Rural Afkairs,"— containing 440 engravingB of 
HouMM, Barna Out-Houeea, Animalt, Implements, Fruits 
4be.— price flOO— sent by maU pffft-paid. 

Fiinetioiii of the LaavM and Booti of Planti. 

A growing planl gains a now mmitk and etoiaaoh 
with every additional root and new leaf. Tke moiitare 
of tke soil, whioh formi IAm sap of the plants is taken 
into it by the eitremities of the roots, or rather by the 
spongioles which terminate the ends of tlie fibroos 
roots. These possess the power of absorbing and se- 
looting the appropriate food required for each yariety 
of plants. At least, we oaaoot on any other principle, 
so well assign a plausible reason for the many and 
raried phenomena in vegetahle Lite with which we are 
so familiar. As a simple illustration of this, we will 
refer to chemioal analysis. 

The straw of wheat requires maoh silica in its eom- 
position, amounting in the ash of good wheat straw to 
over 28 per cent , while in the straw or haulm of the 
field bean there is less than 2^ per cent of silica. In 
the ash of the stems and leaves of beans there is I64 
per oent. of potash, while tl»e potash in the ash of 
wheat straw is less than one per cent. Why this dif- 
ference of mineral matter in the two plants'? We all 
know they can be successfully grown side by side in 
the same field. Each different plant telecting from 
the soil just so much and no more, of the seversl solu- 
ble inorganic substances as are required for the per- 
fection and maturity of each particular variety or 
species of plant. All the various phenomena of na- 
ture are the results of fixed laws, and no other reason 
can be assigned for their existence, than the will of the 
Creator—He hath so ordained it. 

The fluid taken firom j.be soil by the roots of a plant, 
eonsirits chiefly in water, holding in solution some of 
the gases and minute portions of saline and earthy in- 



gredients, such as potash, soda, lime, silica, Ae. These 
solable substanees in the water or sap, as it rises Into 
the stem and braoehes of (he plant, for avghl we know, 
may be gradually nndergoing a feries of ehaoges from 
the time it enton the roots tUl it paMes into the leaf. 
In the leaf we know it is to OKyerieaoe Tarioiit impor- 
tant ohaaget or medifloatione. 

The nearly erode sap in the leaf is subjected to tlie 
piooess of exhalation. By earefaUy oonducted ezperi- 
meats, it has been pretty clearly aooertaaaed, that of 
the whole amount of water taken up by the roots of 
plants, abottt two-thirds of ii pasass off by eahalation, 
or evaporatioB by the leaves. The amoiaot of water 
daily evaporated by large leared plants, like the cab- 
bage, pumpkin, grape, and sunflower, especially when 
vnder the influsaoe of a warm, dry atoMsphere, aided 
by the direct rays of the son, is much greater than 
some pecaoQs may be aware of. Hales made an ex- 
periment with a sanilower three feei high, inclosed in 
a vessel, which he kept for fifteen di^ ; and inferred 
from it, thai the weight of the fluid daily exhaled by 
the plant was twenty ounces. Mr. Everoti, in his ad- 
dress at Buffalo, stated there had grown " seven mil- 
ions of connted leaves on a single tree." If Hales* 
three feet sunflower, wifii its dosea leaves, exhaled 
twenty oanees of water per diem, how many pounds 
will daily be evaporated by (he "seven millions of 
leaves on a single tree 7" Can any of our javeniie 
readers figure it out for ns 1 

From the foregoing it will be seen that one of the im- 
portant functions of the leaves of a plant, is to carry off 
the sorplus water — to boil down, as ii were, the enide, 
dilute sap, holding in solution the varfens salts or min- 
eral ingredients that make op *< part and parcel " of 
all plants^and thus, by a greater conoentrathm of the 
mineral ingredients held in solotfen by the sap, (hey 
are more fUlly prepared to enter into the various chemi- 
oal combinations with oarbon, and the other organio 
constituents which make up the entiro and perfect 
plant in all its varied parts. 

But the leaves of plants, besides their exhaling power, 
have another important ftmctlon to perform in (be 
phenomena of vegetable life. It is through the agency 
of the leaves that most of the woody and other car- 
bonaeeoas structures of plants aro derived. Carbon in 
one form or another, is the leading combustible sub- 
stance in all fuel generally used — ^in wood, coal, char- 
coal, oil, rosin, pitch, Ac. While l^uming, the oarbon 
unites with the oxygen of the atmosphere, resulting in 
carbonic acid — and every oord of wood burned restores 
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to the atmoephare Jmt earboii enoogli to grow aaotlwr 
oord. By paaring into the eir, the oarbon it not lost ; 
there te no snoh word m tor/ In the whole Toofthvlaiy 
of nature. Carbonio ecid gu, though much heafier 
than oommon air, it bj the great law of geaeons dif- 
fhtioo eqnaUy diffused through the atmosphere, oom- 
podng about l-2600th part of it 

When lugar or salt ie mixed with water, it difsoWes 
end beoomefl in^isible^when earbon ie burned, it ie in 
fact dinolred in oxygen gas, and the oarbon beoomet 
invisible. By eyaporating the water holding the jngar 
or salt in solution, we again obtain the sugar and salt 
in precisely the state they were in before solution. But 
we eannot by any hnown ohemioal or other prooesi, ob- 
tain earbon from carbonic acid in the form of wood, oil, 
or starch. To do this requires the more efficient agency 
of vegetable ehemistiy. 

In the economy of nature, it has been so arranged 
that the healthy leaves of plants In son light, can and 
do inhale from the •k with which they are surrounded, 
the earlnmio aeid that seems so ^anely mingled with 
it— to do this, the leaves have l>een endowed with very 
nice discriminating powers—and further, they have the 
power of decomposing the oarbonie add, that is, sepa- 
rating the oxygen lh>m the earbon, which they retain, 
and returning to the atmosphere the oxygen in a pure 
form. 

When a fresh leaf is examined by a microscope, iii 
whole surfhoe is seen to be covered with minute pores 
on each side of the leaf; each of these pores is aspeolee 
of mouth, intended to receive food or to give off some- 
thing that the plant no longer requires. A high mag- 
nifying power discovers more than 100,000 openings in 
a square inch upon the surface of some leaves i others 
have not more than 6 or 700. Analogous to this is the 
skin of animals, which is perforated with a thousand 
pores in the length of an inch, through which the in- 
sensible peiepiratioa passes 

It Is no more marvelous that the leaf of a plant can 
take in the earbonlo aeld ef the i^, separate It, and 
retain the carbon and rejelt the oxygen,* than it is 
that a grown up boy can take into his mouth a ripe 
peach and separate the stone aad pulp, and swallow the 
pulp and spit out the stone. 'Vrom whence did the boy 
derive his ability to pass the pulp of the peach through 
the gullet into the stomach 1 From the same Being 
that endowed the leaf with its inhaling and exhaling 
and separating powers. One of these eases is as much 
a miracle as the other. 

To all land animals, when alive, has been given the 
power of inhaling atmoepheric air. While In the lungs 
it undergoes a chemical change — the oxygen inhaled 
combines with carl>on derived trom the food, and is ex- 
haled from tbe lungs as carbonic aoid. This process 
goes on continually, and alike snccessfuUy in the wise 
man and in the idiot, in the sane and insane, asleep or 
awake ; and man is almost as unconscious of this ope- 
ration as the brute ; and the brute is as unconscious of 
it as is the leaf, in reversing the order of this opera- 
tion. 

From the foregoing physiological views, we are en- 
abled to draw some useful and practical hints in fsrm 
culture. 

As it is through the agency of the roots of plants 



22 Ibe. of carbooio sold, there Is 6 lbs. of carbon and 
of oxygen. 




that they derive their aoisturs and earthy eonsUtw- 
ents, and about one-third of their earbon, it is reason- 
able to suppose the greater the number of roots a plant 
has, the mere r^M and larger its growth ; for at the 
ends of tbe rootlets are placed the months of the plant 
for supplyfaig it wHh that portion of Its food derived 
from the soil ; therefore a deeply worked and finely 
pulverised soil is much more favorable to a luxuriant 
growth of plants (other eoaditJons being equal,) than 
a hard shallow-worked soil In the well prepared soil 
the roots can freely penetrate every square inch of it in 
search of food and moisture everywhere disseminated 
through it, while the roots in the hard ill-prepared soil will 
be few In number, feeble and stinted, and unable toeup- 
ply the plant with food necessary to a luxuriant growth. 
After a farmer has prepared his land in the best pos- 
sible manner for a com crop, can It be for his interest, 
at the seoond and third time hoeing it, to run the 
horse plow or ether deep-stirring Implement be- 
tween the rows, so as to sever or cot off a large por- 
tion of the roots of his growbg com 7 We have wit- 
nessed such a peifomanee many a time. Com under 
such circumstances may, In favorable seasons, ■ throw 
out new roots, and in part reetore the loss, and a tole- 
rable crop may be harveeted, but it is our impreesion 
that such a course of eulture not only retards the 
growth, but lessens the amount of the crop. Why does 
the cabbage and turnip plant wilt and droop when 
transplanted 1 'Tie in eoneequenee of havmg lost a 
portion of their roots, and the exhalation of moisture 
by the leaf is greater than its supply by the multila- 
ted and reduced number of roots. 

Every one that has transplanted evergreen treee 
knows bow important it is to preserve the fibrous roots 
and keep them moist, if they expect to be s u ccess f ul 
in planting them out. 

Cut off the root of a ma|»1e tree In ** sap time," and 
the sap will flow from the severed root as freely as it 
will from an augur hole bered Into the body of the tree. 
Sever tbe roots of growing com, and the sap will ooie 
from the out roots so as to render the soil about them 
quite wet. This loss of moisture by the roots, with 
that escaping by evaporation by the leaves, causes the 
com to wilt, and in very warm and dry weather, we 
have known the leaves to become completely dried un- 
der such management, while ac^oining rows of com, 
not having l>een disturbed by the plow, remained un- 
scathed. 

As already observed, by the leaves the surplus wa- 
ter is exhaled, and carbonic acid inhaled and decom- 
posed, and doubtless there are other important chemi- 
cal combinations and changes effected by and in the 
leaf. If so, is it good policy to pluck from growing 
cabbages, beets, turnips, carrots, and other succulent 
plants, a portion of their leaves for feeding cows, hogs, 
ibc.1 

Is the quality of the grape improved, and its ma- 
turity hastened by r«movibg a portion of the leaves 
from the fruit-bearing branches of the vine a month 
or so before the usual time of the ripening of the fruit? 
We have seen this plucking off the leaves of a grape- 
vine performed more than once, from the mistaken 
idea that tbe fruit would be larger and earlier by the 
removal of a goodly portion ^ the leaves of the vine. 

Will the crop of com be as heavy and valuable, if 
the stalks are out when the kernels are in the mUk, as 
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if leftHttivtiorafttilfhayhadbveoflMdfyl SsjiR. 
L. Allen: 

"The stalkt of corn ought never to be out Above the 
mra. Th« m]^ wMeh ooniiebee the grain le drawn firoM 
thcMll, aod MMtng throagh the atem^ entera the leaf, 
whure a material change in the sap takes place. Thte pre- 
pares the sap fbr condeusatKMi and conversion Into the 
grabu But die leaves whiah digest the food for the gValn 
are above it. and It is while passing downward that the 
change takes placa If the Stalk be oat above the ear, 
nmirMhment is ai an end— the com may become Urm and 
dryi bat tt will not increase in quantity ; while If cat near 
the root. It not only appronriates the sap already in the 
plant, bttt tt tisoaheorbsadaitional matter from theatmos- 
pbex«, wUek eontrtbutee taito weight and perfeotioD." 
• s • 

Gultun of Bduig, 

Tba cnltore of wbHe beiun u a field on»p if of in- 
ervMing extent and importanee, and thoagh not ai re- 
muneratiTe ai formerly, te etill a paying branch of 
fhrmtng. Prices have declined largely within the laet 
two years, yet a fair demand will always exist, depend- 
ing to some extent on the oompanttiTe price of pota- 
toes, (fbr which beans are sometimes snbstitnted in 
family eonsnmption,) the nooess and amount of the 
en)p, and severid minor infiuences. But, leaving gen- 
erals, let us proceed to some partioalars on their onl* 
tnro. 

Beans may be planted with soeoess later in the sea- 
son than almost any other spring crop. They fill vp, 
therefore, very eonvenieBtly the few days between the 
spring seedmg and the heeing and haying whtok follow, 
UuMigh iiieir alter eoltnre eomes in a nmrs hnrrying 
•eaaon to tbe llMrmor. A friend, ezperieneed in beaa- 
growtog, remarked to the writer, that he •* planted 
oom nntil it was too late te plant more, and then pot 
in hi§ bean orop, which filled up the time until his oom 
wanted hoeing." The middle of Jnne is ftiU late for 
planting most varieties, for It is essential that the crop 
ripens before the frost eones. Frosted beans, even if 
in great part uninjured, give mneh trouble in harvest- 
ing and ottriog, and are not as readily marketaUo as 
a purer article. 

The soil most suitable for beans, is a warm light 
loam, not too rieh, and yet of medium fertility. On 
rich soils the growth runs mostly to vines ; on wet soils 
they indino to rust, and the product b of an inferior 
character. Probably the most favorable conditions for 
bean-gxowing, is a sandy loam well swarded, whieh is 
turned ovor inunediately before planting, harrowed 
down, and the beans then drilled in. Such soils are 
not apt to be woody — and many weeds in the cultiva- 
tion of beans are equivalent to much work, or a choked 
growth of the orop. Beans demand clean culture, and 
will repay the same, bnt the time when they need boo- 
ing most, is generally in the hurry of haying and har- 
vest, so that any care to lighten this part of .the work 
is not lost to the farmer. 

Of pnparation and planting wo have already inoi- 
dentaliy remarked. Let the ptowing be done but a 
short tfane before planting, and, if a hand planter or 
hoes are to be used for the woric, mark out two or two 
and one-half feet apart, planting aoross about half the 
distanee. About five beans per hill will be the proper 
number. In drills, single beans, two Inches apart, are 
sufficient, and horse planters can be regulated to de- 
posit them with sufficient accuracy. The covering 
should be from one and a half to two faiohes of mellow 
soil— sods and stones will not answsr 

Cultivation or hoeing should never be given In wet 



weather, or wh^Bu the loaves ars wot with dow, so that 
dirt wiUetlok to them. Their graateet faMoet enemy is 
the grub or oat-worm» against which there is no elfoo- 
tnal preventive. 

The proAtof boaa eulture is inflnenoed in a great 
dogree by perfisot or imperfsot ripening, and a sucoess* 
fkd haivesting and curing of the crop. If wet weather 
oeonrs when the beans are fit to pull, or while they are 
drying In the field, more or less are wasted, and an- 
other portion discolored so as to iijjure their sale. If 
aU do not ripen at once, there is loss fbom the same 
oause, or from fa^uiy by fiost, «f wUeh we have pro» 
Yiously spoken. 

In regard to polling attd ouring, dilEbrent methods 
prevail. Last season — a wot one In our viotaiity^-«^we 
oeeuTod a orop of thtoe acrss In excellent order, by 
pulling and stacking around fonoe stakes. Make a 
hole with a crowbar, and set the stakes firmly in the 
ground. Place a little straw nndorneath to keep them 
from the ground t then lay each aimfril of beans, as 
pulled, with the roots against the stake. Hake the 
stachi six or eight feet high ; they may stand for 
weeks in the field until thoroughly dry. AfUr a few 
dry days, draw in and thresh at once, securing the 
straw, as it is of high value fbr foddering sheep. In 
dry seasons a less laborious method may be followed. 
Throw five rows into one, as pulled, let them dry, and 
then draw in. Crops are often secured in good order 
in this way. 

As to varieties, the "odedium white bean" stands 
in good repute — ^ripens eariy and evenly, and oures 
well. A new kind, somewhat resembling it, called the 
Moontaio Cranberry, Is very early, yields well, and is 
in good demand, both for seed and oulinaiy purposes. 
It is said to oommand twenty-five cents more per bosh- 
el for the latter use in the New-Tork market 



ImproTome&t of Onaa Lando. 

** A good subject for diaeussion in the columns of the 
QxKTLKUAX," says a friend coming in as we finish the 
line above written. 

" Why so," we ask, willing to get his ideas of the 
matter before giving our own. 

(' Because it is one neglected both by farmers and 
their prompters of the agricultural press. Grass grows 
almost every where without our care. So our meadows 
and pastures get but a small share of the attention 
given to other crops." 

** Undoubtedly, though labor bestowed hi their im- 
provement is as profitable as any expended upon the 
farm. A large part of the famung land of the country 
is employed in the production of forage and many an 
acre needlessly so." 

" Yes, because many an aero of meadow gives a ton 
or so of hay, which might give throe or four, and many 
an aero of pasture furnishes scanty picking for a oow, 
which might be crowned with luxuriant herbage! 
What a waste of land, too, for what profit oan be de- 
rived from devoting that valued at from $50 to $100 
per aero, to hay or grasing^ unless some adequate ro- 
tnm is received." 

"Ton would have the grass crop, eoncenirated^ 
would you— a ton of hay grown on a few rods, bistead 
of scattered over the whole aero 1" 

*' Tes J so now give us your hinte of the * How 
it,' as practically as may be." 
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1. Oar iMnuMieiit gnn lands, are in bvfe pari lo- 
cated on thoae portions of the fann unfitted for tillage 

- roagh or siranpj — fall of low plaoea, too wet for any 
cultivated grasses to thrive there. Or it is oold, springy 
land—or that with retentire snbeeil — always foU of 
stagnant water ezoept In Tery dry seasons, and then 
baked and hard. Sneh aotls aire in grass beeanse they 
will prodooe nothing else without improvement, and the 
quantity and oharacter ef the herbage show that the 
present product is of very little Talue. 

Drainage is the first thing needed. We must get rid 
of all standing water as Men after it falls ar may be. 
However well such land may be seisded in the first 
place, if water remains on the surfiMe late in spring, 
the onitivated grassea soon give way to coarser and 
neariy worthless herbage, or linger with a sickly and 
atunted growth of TUiy little Tatoe for feeding purpo- 
ses. 

A vfell-drained mU is as much becser ibr growing 
grass, as it is for any oter crop: Ten to one that it is 
the jf r«£ step to be taken for the improrement of grass 
land. Let as get rid of all surftuse water at any rate 
—•we shall soon see where there is need of mtfte tho- 
roagh work. 

2. More attention to teedmg would go for in the im- 
provement of grass land. Nature does much, but man 
can assist and direct her operations. Many a meadow 
and pasture is self-stocked— it maybe to gtass, but 
more likely many weeds claim their right to a foothold 
there. Had gnas seed — and enough of it — ^beeU sown, 
it would have left no room for weeds, especially if the 
land had received proper caltwe and preparation. 
There is no economy in stinting grass seed — unless we 
call it economy to sare a dollar here and lose ten in the 
fhtnre crop. 

In seeding we may Improre our grass land by suiting 
variety to the soil and the end desired. There are 
many kinds of glasses in their prime for different por- 
tions of the season ; by a due mixture of these we may 
have fresh, green pastures froii enrly spring until the 
close of autumn. 

3. CvItivcUion and manwre would work wonders in 
the improvement of the grass crop of the country — a 
rich deep soil, and such aloAe can produce a large 
grovrth of bay or pasture. That preparation of the land 
which gives the best grain and root crops, will give the 
greatest grass crop, or will best prepare the land there- 
for. On a rich, deep and porous soil, drought has very 
little effect — on a poor, shallow and hard one, the grass 
or other crop always suffers severely from any lack of 
rain. 

Land lying long in grass needs repeated dressings of 
manure. There is no oocosion for plowing up our grass 
lands half as frequently, if we would only give them 
some fertiliser, like composted barn manure, ashes, 
plaster, bone dust, guano, &o , every two or three years 

We have spoken mainly of the general improve- 
ments wanted, and may now leave the subject for a 
while to the eonslderation of our readers Will they 
give us their practical experience bearing upon the 
question before us— one of the most important in the 
whole round of productive farming. 

• ♦-♦. . . ■ ^ 

Thu wnxTBR who uses weak ailments and strong 
epithets, makes quite as great a mistake as the land- 
lady who furnishes her guests with weak tea and strong 
butter. 




A ndy Door-Tard and a Ttoitox/&w Cterdan. 

Msssns. Editors — How many of your readers have 
ever testified their gratitude to you and to Mr. Enoan- 
TOif, for that excellent article which appeared in the 
C-uUivator for February, 1855, under the heading, 
*< How to Enrich a Garden." Probably but few have 
given expression to their gratitude or their sense of its 
value, but manyy I doubt not, have ftU grateful, and 
would willingly acknowledge their appreciation of its 
value and utility. I am inclined to think this highly 
probable in consequence of having found one of the 
readers of your monthly To^ (hat year, exceedingly en- 
thusiastic in the oral expression of 1^ great indebted- 
ness to that article for information and hints which 
have been of much value to him daring the three sea- 
sons since. 

After a trial of the Bicthod reported in that article 
for some time, he introdoced a few improvements or 
modifications as oircumstances suggested them, and 
these he would like to have submitted to your readers, 
as he thinks they may be useful to some by aiding them 
to contrive some plan, whereby they may at once save 
their slops from bemg wasted, keep their door yards 
tidy and free from disagreeable smells, and have an 
abundant supply of material for enrkhteg their gar- 
dens, orchards, or other lands. 

At first this foHower of Mr. SinmsTOx'a hints and 
methods, adopted the same kind of receptacle for the 
slops of ihe house, a« that mentioDed hi the article re- 
ferred to, namely, a half-hogshead set convenient to 
the kitchen and wood-shed. He soon found, however, 
that thbre were two inconveniences about this arrange- 
ment ; the first of which was, that it was not always 
convenient to empty it every night, sometimes from 
the ground bemg wet enough from rains, and sometimes 
from weariness or other causes. The other inconve- 
nience consisted in the disagreeable stench arising from 
the tub in warm weather. In order to prevent these 
inconveniences, he adopted the plan of setting an oil- 
cask down into the ground, on the north side of the 
buildings, which situation, together with a cover, pre- 
vented the contents from heating, fsrmenting, and 
emitting bad smells for two or more days at a time, 
even in the hottest weather. Finding that all the stops, 
suds, Ac, of the house eould not be readily disposed of 
upon the garden, and convinced that they were too 
valuable to be thrown away and wasted, besides dis- 
figuring the door-yard and eansing seme bad smell 
whenever thrown out on the surfsce, he now rakes up 
all the chips and dirt of the yard into a heap, conve- 
nient to the bock door of the kitchen, adding several 
loads of dry muck, and has all the slops not needed for 
the garden, carried up to the hollowed out center of 
this pile, and there emptied. By this means he avoids 
all waste and all bad smells, and keeps his door-yard 
quite neat and tidy, and at the end of the warm sea- 
son he has several loads of mannrial matter, proUU>ly 
not gpreatly inferior to some guanos. 

Like Mr. Edgerton, this gentleman takes the evening 
as the most appropriate season for distributing over the 
garden the contents of the oask, using a large watering 
can with a nose in preference to a pail and dipper. In 
warm weather, after repeated distributions of this li- 
quid manure, he has found occasionally a disagreeable 
smell arising from the earth ; but this, he says, is easily 
prevented or got rid of by hoeing or otherwise breaking 
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the eaifuce enut, so u to oorer the partielee of maim- 
riul oi&ttor nnder the boU. 

The abov« modifioAtiona and additions to the me- 
thed originally proposed bj Mr. Edgerton, are sub- 
mitted to yowr readen In the hope of their proving 
VBeful to some, and as a token of gratitude for the ma- 
ny oaeful hints and facts received thvough your col- 
uioBs, and of a wish to contribate a little to tlie gene- 
ral store of knoiiledge eonneotod with rural affaire. 

Obmbysb. 



▼arUttOBi ia Animalu — " Improved Bread*.''* 

The eaoses, oonditions, laws and limits of Variation, 
both in animals and plants, inelade a wide field of study 
and iavestig»tion. It is one too, having an import«Dt 
eoonouioai bearing upon ltf« and its pursuits in gen- 
eral, aad moot especially oonceming the science and 
practice of Agriculture. The paper before us oonsidem 
the subject hn a plain and systematic way. The un- 
miftakeaUa identity of species in every age, preclud- 
ing the posiibility of change and confusion, is oondu- 
Bively shown. The most ancient mummies of animals 
and specimens of plants found by Egyptian antiqua- 
rians, (more than 90 kinds,) do not differ from the same 
kinds now; "the descriptions of animals as given by 
Aristotle are as true to nature as when he composed 
them, and the medical properties of plants are found 
to be the same when identified, as observed by the an- 
cients.'* 

We have not space to follow the interesting remarks 
upon Yarlettee, but there are one or two of the con- 
clusions which they establish, that are of considerable 
value and importance. They are the following : — 

XII. Parfection of breed Is a relative term, implying 
dillureot orgaifltatlous for different purposes. 

XIII. As flhe hreedn are Introduced into this eoontry 
more pains must be token to protect and feed our oattlo 
well and fittingly, or Uioy will ' degenerate" to the same 
stock. - 

ZI V. Fine varletiea, when protected, do give a greater 
prudaot flrom the same amount of food than the coarse. 

These deductioof harmonise with the teachings of 
praetioe, and oenvey » leason to the farmer as to the 
proper mode of improving hia stock. The improve- 
ments which he desires to effect are such as will render 
his cattle, for example, more profitable, for the butcher, 
for the dairy, or for labor — or for all these purposes 
oombbed; but if caek object it ktpt distinctly and 
9€paratelff in oteto, eareful breeding from one genera- 
tion to another will at leagth enable him to accomplish 
it more perfocUy than if no such particuUr end is aimed 
at Other breeders have, however,already accomplished 
much in these directions ; and the farmer, by the infu- 
sion into his stock of such " improved blood " as already 
comes the neaiest to his purposeii eeoBouiaes time and 
labor, and is at once and at comparatyrely little ex- 
pense, Aimished with nearly what he wants. This is 
why we advocate the pnrohaseof a bull of better breed- 
ing for the farmer's ordinary use, instead of his dire- 
garding entirely, as is too often the case, the character 
which the sire is so certain to impress upon the progeny. 
Improved breeds owe their presenidegree of perfection, 
whatever it may be, «o]y to the sklU whieh has been ex- 
ereised In their seleetioQ, breeding and management for a 
number of generations and a long series of years. This 

*Tho Origin of VarLetlca In Aaimala and Plants; a 
Lecture befuro tlie Farmer's Olub of the Am. Institute, 
by Dr. WAvaaauax. 




attention, we learn fWm the extract above, muai be con- 
tinued if we wish to retain the valuable qualities that it 
has placed within onr reach, and careful attention to the 
selection, the wants, the eomfbrt and the health of «ne'i 
stock is thus shown to be not only the dictate of econo- 
my for the time being, but a matter of Importance in 
the future, ttom the inffnenoe it exerts on the progeny 
aa well a« on the parent Improvementc may be bred 
Ota w fast or faster than they can be bred in. Until 
the average of oare which our farm stock now receives, 
becomes much greater, it maybe inexpedient to advise 
the maintenance of a herd or flock of pure improved 
blood for ordinaiy Atrm purposes; but, by beginning 
with grades— employing the services of an improv- 
ed male to engraft upon "native" stock, and by de- 
grees acquiring the habit of paying deeer attonUon to 
their necessities and comforts, not only will our cattle 
and sheep be gradually and fundamentally bettered, 
but the farmer will be preparing to avail himself 
of breeds alre&dy rendered capable of giving with pro- 
per attontlon, the greatest product for a specified 
amount of food ; and animals bred to this point, will 
then come into his hands to be improved, not to be de- 
teriorated. 

That the common sense of mankind agrees with these 
views, is shown by the fact that all ellbrts in every 
age, to better the stock of any kind or country, have 
been awarded the highest praise. Qovermental breed- 
ing fiarms, in the abeolnte monarchies of Europe, do 
what It is left for private enterprise to do among ns, 
and what Is in Englnnd nursed and aided by the at- 
tention whieh the wealthiest and highest ranks, ttmn 
Prince Albert down, spend So mneh time and labor to 
encourage. In promoting, where we properly can, the 
Interests of breeders of fine stock, we do so in so far 
aa we consider them identical with those of the farmer 
himself, and not a step farther. And the complaint 
which farmers sometimes make against Agricultural 
Journals and Societies, that they are mere organs of 
wealthy breeders, because it If becoming fhshionable 
for rich men to spend their money in this way— is only 
justified when the limit above specified is passed over 
— when investment l>eoomei mere apecnlation, and the 
advocates of any particular breed lose sight of their 
first object, that of benefitting Agriculture, in the secon- 
dary one of filling their pockets. Should this time come, 
we shall be as ready to denounce mercenary projects and 
misstatements on the part of breeders, as we now are 
to encourage a teste for Agricultural pursuits and im- 
provements among the wealthy, instead of less benefi- 
cial if not absolutely hartful ways of money*spending ; 
to rejoice in the extension of popular sentiment in 
favor of all rural improvement, and to commend en- 
torprise wherever it is judiciously directed. 



QiuiiDiHaFnBD.— "If a machine was invented to 
gT^d hay," says the London Farmer's Magatine, 
" the ground article would approxlmato in value to un' 
ground oats in producing fat and muscle." Chopping 
hay and stalks is the process that conies nearest to 
grinding, and relieves tlie animal of just so much labor 
as It takes to do it Twenty-five pounds of dry hay a 
day is a good deal of work for the muscles of one pair 
of jaws, if they have the whole burden of its reduction 
to small biU and powder ; this labor affects the whole 
system, like other labor, retarding the animal's growth 
and. rendering more food necessary to supply the waste 
of its tissues. The same reasoning applies to 
ing other kinds of feed for stoek. 
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Hunsarlan Gnua Seed. 

Messrs. Tucksb A Son— I ngrei to see yov per- 
sist that the Hangarian grass seed is no new thing, and 
that Mr. Thorbam of Albany, has it for sale at 93 per 
bushel. I have received the genalne seed from Tari- 
oos sources in Iowa and Illinois, in different parcels, 
and it has been nniformly the same in shape, sise and 
color. I haye also received a sample of what Mr. 
Thorbnra sells for Hungarian grass Bttd* and find it 
to be an entirely different variety of grass teed ftt>m 
my western supply. Mr. Tborburn's is of a lighter color, 
rounder and larger, like miU^ seed, and that I get from 
Iowa and Illinois 4s of an oblong shape. Will you please 
to state the CTidenoe yon possess, going to show that Mr. 
Thorburn has the genuine seed at 93 per bushel. I can- 
not procure it from the west at lass than about 97 per 
bushel, including express charges^ and if i^ can be 
bought in Albany for 93, while I sell it rapidly at 910 
per bushel, it is time the public should know it^ in 
order that they may purohase^t at the baser rate, as 
I have no desire to obtain anything above a fair |^oe 
for the genuine seed. It is evident that either you or 
I are deceiving the public through our respective jour- 
nals, and I am desirous of testing the discrepancy of 
accounts, so that the public may hereafter know what 
to depend on. T. B. Mmu, Ed. Rural American, 
Clinton, N. T. 

We do not intend to " deoeive the public," nor do 
we suppose Mr. Mihsb does, although he states that be 
is selling the Hungarian Grass 8eed ** rapidly at 910 
per bushel," while the same seed from Iowa is selling 
at Chicago, aecording to Emery's Journal of iigricul- 
ture of April 22, at <* 92 to 93 per bushel," askd 
Messrsw Pbass k. EaouBSToir of this city, whose seed 
we know to be the genuine Hungarian from Iowa, ad- 
vertise it at 93.25 per busheL But to the matter in 
hand. 

There are three speoies of what are called '* common 
millet," figures ef which, eofk^ from Loudon, are an- 
nexed. 




In the above, b represents what is known as Pant- 
eum tniliaeeum — a variety which we have never met 
with, but which we are told is grown in some plaees in 
this country. 

The lUlian millet, Setmria iialica, (c) was many 
years ago grown In gardens,nnder the name of" wreath 
grass," the heads having somewhat the appearance of 

Is ts a mistake. Mr. Tborbum doea not sell It m 
Huncrarian gnm seed, bui simply aa •* Millet seed."— Eoa 
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wraaths, and wera need in floral and nMtie ornaments. 

It has also sometimes, we believe, been grown as a field 

crop for iU seed and for hay. 
The German millet, 5«ter»« ^srwianico, (a)-some- 

Umes called Fanicum germanieum—iB the one more 

generally known in this country for 

30 or mora yean past. Of this species 

thew are 3 varieties, varying mainly 

in the color of the seed— the yellow, 

white and purple grained. This is 

the speoies with which we consider 

the Hungarian Grose of Jewa, af- 
ter a careful examination, to be 

identieal. To convince othen that 
such is the fact, we have had a bead 
of the Hungarian Grass, a small 
bundle of which we received from 
Iowa last autumn, drawn and en- 
graved, (Fig. 4.) No one can com- 
pare this with the redueed figure of 
the German millet, copied above 
from London, without at once being 
convinced that the plants are the same. 

To ascertain whether our views wera corract, we en^ 
closed some of the heads of the Hungarian grass re- 
oeived from Iowa, to Sanford Howard, Esq , editor of 
the Boston Cultivator, than whom we know of no men 
better qualified to give an opinion on the subject We 
annex an extract from his reply, from which it will be 
seen that Mr. H. raised the Hungarian grass from Iowa 
seed last year, and consequently has had a most favor- 
able opportunity of comparing it with the German mil- 

" I had seed of the " Hungarian grass" from Iowa 
last spring, from which I raised plants, and I also re- 
ceived from Mr. WiLSOir, of the Iowa Farmer, a bun- 
dle of the grass. Therafore I know it is the same 
thing, [German millet,} which has been more or less 
cultivated here for upwards of thirty years, and pro- 
bably from the first settlement of the country. 

*' The heads which you send are small, probably from 
the crop to which they bek)nged standing thickly on 
the ground. It was so with the bundle sent me by Mr. 
Wilson. But I raised some much larger. Where it 
has plenty of room, the head attains much more sise. 
It was from a head produced under such crrcum- 
sUnces, that the figure given by Mr. Fiiht in his work 
on Grasses, was drawn. I think he toM me it was from 
seed sent out by the Patent Ofllce as Hungarian mil- 
let. At any rate, I have compared some of the same 
kind with that produced fh>m the Iowa seed, and they 
are the same. 

" The chief diflforence In the varieties of German 
millet is in the color of the seed— some being white, 
some yelk>w, and some purple. They will all mix as 
readily as varieties of Indian corn. In the specimen 
you sent there are some purple seeds, and it is so with 
all I have ever seen fh>m Iowa, showing that there is 
a mixture of kinds " 

m % 9 . 

How to losproT'e tiaggy PotatoM. 

At this season of the year poratoes are very liable 
be moist and soggy after boilmg, and many a good din- 
ner will be spoiled on account of the bad potatoes. A 
simple remedy for this is the following .—After the po- 
Utoes are suffioienUy boiled, and the skins tj«ken off, 
place them in a dry doth, end exprees the moisture l<j 
a slight wringing; they will then appear mealy, siMi 
tasto as well as the best Hibernians.— iSti. American 
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CLovwt Mvltor tad Cleanflr- 

J. B., Van Burnt, ff. 7, inqulwi «*» 
there b a dorer machine thflft will thrarfi 
the diaff from the tUfk and dean the seed 
at owe operaticm— what the eipense, and 
how manj buihels it will dean hi a daj, and 
where it Tsan be pitKJuredl^ "We g*v« 
herewilfti a eat <lf aXTIover Maehine mnra- 
factnred by Emery brothers of this dty. It 
la preferable, if not absoltttely necessary, to 
put the otorer through an ordinary thresh- 
ing maehlne before H iffvnbuiitted to any 
Httller, in order to separate the heads from 
the stalks, for the seed is so small, and re- 
quires so maoh rubbing \d get it out of the 
chaff, that to put stalks and all into a mar 
chine at once, would prot>ab1y cnuft flie 
seeds and render them vahieless. In the 
Buery machine, graters are used like a 
coarse Ifile, which open ihe cell in which the 
seed Is contained, and squeeze it out— the 
fans and screens attached serving to clean 
it thoroughly. All the best seed will be separFiteil by 
once putting it through, but by gathering up 1 lie cbnO* 
that falls nearest the madiine for a second op^rtO^iop, 
a further quantity of seeds may be detach«il^ diot& 
likely, however, to inolnde those that are immature or 
blighted, and hence of not so good quality. The ;im»unt 
a machine will do in a day varies greatly wUh tbe 
character of the crop to be deaned, some jcur? Ifac 
heads being well filled with plump seeds, while in ot Ti- 
ers there are much fewer in proportion to the imictuat 
of chaff. With one hone power the above mii.«hitiQ ia 
said to «rate and clean from 7 to 14 bushels por day, 
the heads havini^ been previously threshed out Tvum 
the stalks. Its price, padcod in shipping order, and 
and warranted, is 9100. 

A machine is also maDufactored by Messre. Wheel- 
er, Meliok A Co. of this d^y. on a different plan, and 
with no provision attached for deaning the seed. Its 
price is 932, and it is sUtod to be " capable of hulling 

from 5 to 15 bushels a daj^* with one horse. 

■» »-e 

Hr. Morri&'t XAnd BUL 

This aet was passed by the Hooaeof Representatives 
at Washington the 22d inst^ and it is suulerstood to 
hav« a fMr yroepect ef passing in the Senate. Mr. 
Morrill sMpporied it by a strong apeeeh the 20th inst , in 
which he forcibly con4>ared the aid given to Agricul- 
ture here with that it receives in other countries, and 
that which oar own gives to commerce and manufac- 
tuiet. The bill in its present form, Is in eubstanee as 

foUowa:— • , 

gco. 1— Provides for the appropriation to the several 
Blates of 5,920,000 acres of land, to be apporiloned to each 
in the rate of 20,000 acres for each of its present Senators 
and Reprceentativee In Congvaaa. 
Bee i-Rdatea to looatlna vhe lands anproprlated. 
Bee 3— Enacts that no deduction shall oe madeiromthe 
proceeds of these lands^ fer any expenses Incurred pre- 
vious to or during Uidr sale— these to be met exclusi vdy 
by the States to be benefitted thereby. 

Beo. 4 -Provides for the imrestment of such proceeds in 
safe and not leaa than 6 percent «tooka,aod that these in- 
veetments shall constitute a perpetual fund, "the iiitercst 
of wUeh shall bo inviolably appropriated, by each State 
which may take and claim the benefit of this act, to the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege where the leadi-ng oMect sliall be, witboat exdading 
her sclentffto or <laasleal etudlea, to (each sack branches 
' iearaing aa are related toagrioolture and the mechanic 




artn. \n siieh niftinicr a» liio I^jfinliiicUPeftCif I lie St ato^ rosy 
ri'#neci<vt^ly pTt»«tcrll», En orHt^r lo rn-oTimte this Hb4ffal aiid 
prnrtScitl tilncifUHi of the LurltiKLiTiiil ebffiei In tb« atvoral 
r II ri^ti i T * HTi d p rn tt*-w km * 1 n II ftf .** 
Pit. a nnd hwi— Mnliwt tltwie Innrt frrMU« condUloiial : 

1. Up4JH ihe n-[«hietiuwni ^«y *tjy State ncrrr^'nii ili*?m, of 
miy portHtii of tlie Cftpiifit orirrtprent iliil omynl !im> itiue 
hv Inet hi huv wav, so thftt ihu wbtite fund m«>- he fnr(»ver 
liivl<i>At(^ iiii'l tiiuiimlfllit d. ijfctfpt ■ thitt R Bum, not t'^cuod- 
ln« i»'H per centum upori ibe flinounl n-c4iHfd l>yaii> Rtnte 
iimiLT tfip provMorid of thin acl, may ?w P3r]M-nde<l for ihe 
purcli;iw:of^Aiid* fors1te*rtr rjiiwrimecitiil fn^m^ wln-nt^ver 
authoring d bv ilw ref^pirMve |>e|;lFbtar« of *ai«J Btnh-w." 

2. lT[Kjn tite rnii-ftpiirnprliiittiint " ui^dt^ratiy priM€»iiiji*!: ^iLat- 
vvetr of any \mn of !hi' if rant, for *'thE pitrclifl*<*, erpc- 
rlon. hrt*t!rvaLjon,or npalr, nf anj; huiMlii^: or bulNlinifs." 

3. lyiioii th p rr- paMiiPt] 1 1 1 liu U n it ed Btat<*« «f n ny fiui ou nt 
ri'tehvd f^ ^^ Jandfi aold by the BtaU» arci^jrtlnjeiliHm , should 
Uicy fail vHikinJiiv fmn to prorldu At U'i»t one Piarli in- 
Ntiinimn i» In d-riwrlKHi \nlhn fourth fc'eilon. 4. Upnn a 
r4j>rii|pUt44 Aiiruial niiport ftifm tach Inslttiitlcn Dr^iiils',ed 
ujidiif i\w liicL, und 5, U]>ni the rtMl action of ibe qtmnutif 
of Utid ffranlcsd tmn kaif, whcJi lie minrmium vmlmh^ been 
cfovftM by railroad grants. 

• • • 

Top Dreesiiif Meadow Laads. 

Mkaswi L.TuokeeASoh— Aeorrespondent, ("H") 
in Co Gent of 8th Ap^l, inquires the bert time to ap- 
ply barn-yard manure to grass lands. I have been 
experimenting more or less for some years, in top-dres- 
sing meadows, with barn-yard manures, compost, Ac., 
T always wish, when I ean, to draw the manure in the 
fall to the plaoe where wanted, and pot in heaps of a 
half load or load in a place, and sow gypeum over the 
heaps freely. I then endeavor to spread the same 
over the land just before the fall rains— first scattermg 
grass seed, (such as I wish) upon the land to be ma- 
nured, and again sowmg plaster freely «ver the manure 
thus spread. If I cannot get ont tke manure wanted 
in time to spread before the fall rains, I draw out m 
the fall or winter, and spread befone the spring rains, 
as seen as frost is out of the ground— alwaya sowing 
pliwtor upon the heaps, and then upon the scattered 
manure and grass seed as before. In drawing m the 
fall and scattering, we shall in a great degree prevent 
evaporation, and ah» shaU get a start with the effects 
•f the manure, and in a great measure ft^o»d cutting 
up the lands in drawing. I have no doubt but that 
harrowing the turf would be an advantage. 

I have come to the conclusion that there Is no need 
df plowing lands to seed them, V managed with a tho- 
rough course of top-dressing as above, unless it •« t- 
cleanse the lands from weeds, Ac , and not often 
J. C BL BingfianUon. 
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IBxpwiauaitM with IHfbront Manures on PototoM. 

For the pvirpose of fniuishiog an opportunity of com- 
paring the rMolls obtained from experiments made in 
Great Britain, with anch as have been obtained from 
similar experiments in this country, of the kind above 
designated, we have pat into a iabalar form the more 
important items contained in a report of certain expe- 
riments made last season, npon a farm a few miles from 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
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The report from which this Table has been construct- 
ed, does not make mention of any reservation of a plot 
fur the purpose of determining the rate of produce 
without any manure. This very important point seems 
to have been neglected altogether, and the omission 
renders the whole series of experiments of much less 
value than they might have been, if the yield per 
acre without manure had been determined and re- 
ported. This omission in the experiments and the re- 
port, makes it impracticable to ascertain the absolute 
profit of any of the several applications, giving data 
merely for the determination of their relative profit, or 
for a comparison between manure and manure. As a 
sul>sti'ute, though but an unsatisfactory one, for the 
omitted portion of these experiments, we have cal- 
culated the mean or avornge of the different col- 
umns In the Table, so as to enable any one to deter- 
mine at a glance^ which of the several applications cost 
more or less, and gave a yield of sound or unsound po- 
tatoes, or a nett profit (cost of manure deducted,) above 

beluw the mean of the nine experiments. 

order to save the time and trouble of hundreds of 




calculations by individnal veaden, we have reduted 
the British currency to that o# the United dutes, at 
the rate of 96 for each XI sterling, which, though not 
strictly accurate, ia a convenient and sufficiently exact 
approximation ; and have redaced the weights of the 
produce to measures, or tons and hundred- weights te 
bushels, at the rate of 66 lbs. to eaeh bushel. In this 
form, the Table wiU admit of comparison with other 
reports of experiments in potato culture with greater 
ease, readiness, and catisfaction. It may be well, 
moreover, to have it understood and'remembered that 
the acre in this Table is the Scotch acre, which is equal 
to 1 acre, 1 rood, and 2 poles nearly ef English and 
American measure, or a little over If acre of our mea- 
sore. 

The experiments whose more important results are 
above tabulated, were made on ground which is de- 
scribed as «' sharp gravelly marl," which bad for a cen- 
tury or so been under a kind of four-years' rotation- 
green erops, then (>arley or oats, and then two years 
in meadow,— and in 1856 were under Italian ryegrass, 
which gave three good cuttings. The seed was cut in- 
to sets and dusted with gypsum. Beside these rather 
unimportant items of information, there is no informa- 
tion given in the report of these experiments as to any 
of the details and circumstances, except what is in- 
cluded in one or other of the eolumns of the foregoing 
Table. Neither is there any attempt te draw infer- 
ences or lessons of any kind from the results, nor to 
make ihem do serviee in the support of any disputed 
theory or practice. Each reader is left to draw from 
the compendious report whatever inferences or deduc- 
tions he may think warranted by the facts. 

As all the manures applied to the several experi- 
mental plots contain ammonia, aetual or potential, to 
a greater or less extent, the experiments now under 
notice afford very little if any light upon the most im- 
portant question as to the fertilising of the soil for a 
poUto crop-^the question, namely, as to the compara- 
tive value of applications, nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genous. The application to plot 3 contained probably 
the smallest amount of nitrogenous or ammoniacul mat- 
ter ; and next to that, or perhaps bwer still in its per- 
centage of ammonia, is the application to plot 1. The 
produce, as may be seen from the Table, is smaller 
both in qaantity and value, ttom these two pk>t» than 
from any other. The forvM of ammoniacal manures 
which gave the largest yield, can be seen by a glance 
at the Table ; and also those which were theapeM and 
yielded the highest net profit, at the head of which is 
Glue Waste. 

The common opinion as to the tendency of putrea- 
oent (farm -yard) manure to favor or increase rol^ is 
confirmed by these experiments. Very Large doses of 
any ammoniacal manures seem to have a similar ten- 
dency, as in plots 2, 7, 8 and 9. 
• • • ■ 

Churiting Milk. — A Connecticut dairyman (A. IL 
Byimgton of Norwalk,) thinks that more, sweeter 
and better butter is produced by churning all milk, 
than by churning the cseam alone, as is usually prac- 
ticed in New-England. And "the buttermilk," he 
says, "churned from milk just turned, is better for 
promoting the growth of hogs or even calves, than 
skimmed sweet milk." This, from careful observation, 
he regards as a settled fact, and if so, worthy the at- 
tention of farmers. W ill our dairying subscribers who 
have experimented, give us their views on the subject 1 
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QmMao, Bn XtiMrt, aad hbm otiker Things. 

Mbssrs. Editobs— Within » few jean put farmen 
generally have become much more eoooomical in tav- 
1b|; the varlow waete materiaU about their premisee, 
and applying them to their soils as fertilisers. A few 
yean sinoe, and b«t few farmers, comparatively, 
thought of looking beyond the limits of their ban- 
yards for manure. The vaults, the accumulations of 
the hen-house and dove oote, the soap-suds snd sink- 
water, as well as the deposits of the muck swamps, 
were almost wholly neglected. 

Since the introduction of guano into this country 
thousands of farmen make account of saving and using 
the manure of their poultry houses, and they find it, 
lik() guano, a valuable concentrated manure, though 
much less valuable, *' weight for weight." In pre- 
paring the hen manure for use, we find the experi- 
menters frd^uently mix the manure with ashes or lime, 
but this is a very wrong and wasteful practice, for it 
expels much of the ammonia, altogether the most es- 
sential portion of the manure. Guano is considered, 
both by the chemist and the intelligent farmer, valu- 
able in exact proportion to the amount of ammonia it 
contains, or will yield upon its decomposition. A prime 
Peruvian guano will yield from 16 to 18 per cent of 
ammonia, and as it is this substance principally for 
which the farmer buys guano, the ammonia costs him 
some sixteen cents a pound, and this is chei^r than 
he can buy it in any other form. Now if a farmer 
mixes ashes or lime with his guano, he Is scattering 
his money to the " four winds of heaven," or rather 
his ammonia, which amounts to the same thing. 

In the Co. QenL of April 16, a correspondent (A 
Small Farmer) gives his way of preparing hen manure 
for com. He says — "I have been in the habit for 
several yean of getUng together all the clear manure 
from the hen roost that I could, and a few days before 
planting (say three to six) mix an equal quantity of 
wood ashes and about half as much plaster thoroughly 
together, wetting it enotigh to moisten the whole." 
Now with all due respeot to the feelings of this " Small 
Farmer," we beg to ssy that he could not take a more 
effectual method of expelling the ammonia fkom his 
hen manure, unless he was to bum it in the fire. But 
still the compost might possess considerable manurial 
Talue. 

Also hi the next issue of the Co. Qent, J. E. 8. of 
Maple Grove, at the request of H. Clayton, gives his 
"modus operandi" of composting hen manure. He 
says : 

" As often t four or five times a year I gather the 
droppings of my fowls, thoroughly mixing with every 
three bushels of manure, two bushels of ashes, one 
bushel of "plaster, and from two to four quarts of salt. 
This compost is thrown into a largA box or bin, where 
it can remain secure from the weather until wanted for 
use. In place of ashes, I have formeriy used air- 
slaked lime, and with the but results" 

Now we will suggest to J. E. S., that he take a ta- 
ble-spoonful of unleaclied wood ashes, and one of hen 
manure; moisten the mass if 'dry, and with the spoon 
rub the ashes and manure together for a short time ; 
then apply the mixture to his nose, give a hearty sniiT, 
and he will find the ammonia of the manure escaping 
at the rate of 2 4CL Then let him take the same amount 
of air-daked lime aad manure, and rub togethei; and 




he wiU find the ammoBia flyhig off with still greater 
speed. 

Messn. Editon, it affords us no pleasure to point out 
the mistakes of our brother farmers, and we do not do 
it in a spirit of " captious criticism," but solely for the 
good purpose of imparting correct agricultural know- 
ledge. From lack of knowledge pertaining to our 
business in tio&es past, we have committed many mis- 
takes in our attompto at experimenting, to some of 
whioh we will refer before closing this article. 

Immediatoly following J. E. S.'s communication, you 
give us a " new way of jprefiariag bones," by Mr. Stew- 
art of Scotland. To his manner of preparing bones we 
have nothing to object, but we think he very much ern 
in his treatment of woolen rags for manure. 

Woolen rags oontain about 17 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and 7 per cent of hydrogen. If the rags were to be 
perfectly deoompobed in a muck oompost heap, they 
would yield mors than 20 per cent of ammonia, a lar- 
ger amount thsn good Peruvian guano yields, and as 
far, then, — the nitrogen is eonoeraed, rags are worth 
mors, '* pound for pound," than' guano. Fresh lean 
beef contains 77 per eent of water, and 23 per cent of 
dry animal matter, or, in other words, 100 lbs. of lean 
beef wUi only give 23 lbs. of dry or Jerked beef. The 
dry beef contains 16 per cent of nitrogen, consequently 
ODO pound of woolen rags contains about as much ni- 
trogen as five pounds of dear beef steak. 

If leanbeef isboUedinastfeBglye,HwUl be de- 
composed, (eaton up ) By this process, the nitrogen 
would be principally driven oS; in unison with a portion 
of the hydrogen, as free ammonia; and nearly the 
same results would follow in boiling woolen rags to a 
pulp in strong lye. 

About one-half the weight of the fresh bones of an 
animal, is composed of cartilage, gelatine, and oil— the 
balance of phosphoric acid, lime, magnesia, 4ke. The 
gelatine contains nitrogen, hydrogen, Ac Some yean 
ago, we filled a forty -gallon boiler with broken horn 
piths and strong caustic lye, for the purpose of dissolv- 
ing the bone. Soon after the boiling commenced, there 
was a great evolution of ammonia. Several doon in the 
house were earelessly left open, and the pungent odor 
of ammonia filled the house from "oeltar to garret," 
and in some of the rooms almost to snifoeation. The 
result of this experiment was, we disintegrated the 
bones, converting them into a fine white powder, but it 
was at the expense of the nitrogen of the organie por- 
tion of the bones. On that score they might about as 
well have been burned. So we think, in boiling woolen 
rags in strong lye. Wool, of oourae, is nearly identioal 
with woolen rags. Some yean ago, for several yean, 
we obtained a quantity of the waste wool from a card- 
ing maohine. This is usually much saturated with a 
gummy oil, which very much retards ito deoomposition 
if plowed into the soil in that stote. To deanse this 
wool, we have sometimes boiled it for a short time in a 
tolerably strong lye ; a few minutes* boiling will be 
sufficient to remove the oil. The wool should then be 
composted, as it is slow in decomposing. The oil and 
lye forms a kind of soap, a valuable material for mix- 
ing with peat or swamp muck. One hundred pounds 
of wool contain over 17 pounds of nitrogen, as much 
as there is in 3,400 pounds of fresh cow manure. 

Great quantities of woolen waste and rags an used 
in England, as manure for the hop plant, the price 
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nagiBg ttom $25 to t60 per ton. S«e1i waslo mfttlon 
are worth taring in this ooantry as well as in Eagland. 

Some fifteen yean ago we obtained^ a eaalc of ground 
gypsnm, (500 Ibt.) This was plaeed in an oni-honse 
where it renMined for aboni one year ; during the 
time there waa tamed npen the gypsum large quanti- 
ties of ehamber lye. After a few months time, by 
testing the gypsnm with slalied lime, there would be a 
great eeeape of ammonia. In the autumn we made a 
compost heap of fire loads of good manure and ten 
loads of swamp muelc. The next spring, proeured a 
easik of lime, slaked it new ^oompest ^<^P f nisotook 
two bushels of the ammonia saturated gypsum near the 
compost heap ; then set two hired men le shoveMng over 
the compost, while we thww en with a sborel the hot 
lime and the gypenm » wlMip rer a sherel full of the 
gypeom went to the heap^ my hired hands would leave 
and fee to the windwwd side, le prevent suftoation 
from the fuBMS of the eeeaping ammonia. However, 
we sneeeeded hi minng Um whole together, and pro- 
bably we loet the bigger portion of the ammonia that 
we bad been tretanrhig up for a twelve months. Borne 
ma^ ask why we did so— the fact was, at that time 
•* we didn't know no better !" It was only one of these 
mistakes that ftu-mers are lUble to make whenever 
they undertake to meddle with ehemimtm abo«t whMi 
they possess no correct knowledge. 

Another time we had a bushel or two of the fine bone 
dust from the button meld feototy 9 thinkiag to add Uy 
the value of the bone dust, we placed it upo» the bam 
floor, poured upon it boiling water tilli it was thorou^- 
ly soaked, then put upon the bene an- eqnal amount of 
lirosb ashes— took a shovel to mix up the mass. In lorn 
than half a minute we went out of the bam in double 
quick time such a smell of ammonia we had never 
before met with. However, we have sinee leamed better 
how to manage these matters. 

We have given the result of boiling hom-piths— our 
next attempt was to bum a cartload ; this most effec- 
tually destroyed all of the organic matter, leaving the 
bone in a condition to eastl) ptilveriie. But the ex- 
periment was attended with a loss of about one-half 
the manurial value of the bones. Since then, have 
broken up all the bones we could collect with heavy 
hammers, and ptowed them in ; but the breaking them 
up is a sk>w process, to say nothing about the danger 
of getting an eye put ouU To-day (April 24) our team 
is drawing hom-piths from a tannery. We shall put 
a pith in each potato hill at planting time, and also a 
spoonful of dry hen manure— (we don't mix ashes or 
lime with the droppings of our poultry)-- and will re- 
port to yon, Messrs. Editors, the result of the Prinoe 
Albert potatoes you so kindly forwarded a fow days 
since. We have got them out and limed, as recom- 
mended by Mr. flowatt, and shall give his one-eye 
system a £iir trial. Lsvi Bastlutt. 



Poftntont The (hie-eye System. 

Mbbsbs. Bdiiors— I find I omitted stating in my 
article on " Potato Culture," (p. 202,) one particular 
which I did not think of until to-day in planting my 
early ones, when It immediately strack roe ; and as I 
am aware that a great many of your readers intend 
trying the one- eye system, I wish them to have all 
particulars, so that they may have success. In drop- 
ping the set in your drill, turn the eye of the set on 



boUom of drill— thai is, the skin next the earth. By 
doing so^ your bud or stalk takes root immediately at 
the base (by set.) If planted cut side diown, they wHl 
not root at the set, but one jeint above. In dropping, 
It is as easy to do it right as wrong. This also gives 
you a longer stem. 

In an cases where manure is appTted in the drills or 
hills, (drills are preforable,) let it be applied imif«rthe 
set ; in no case ever it. If applied ever the sets, the 
rams wash the tiquld ef the manure to the yeong shoot 
or shoots and injures them. 

I have had orders for potato-eyes, to be cut out sise 
of peas, and forwarded by mail. Such is not the way 
to raise them. Those thai fail in producing potatoes 
fh>m those pea eyes, must not say the oae-eye system 
won't do. 

To any 00^ who is desirous ef makmg the most ef a 
good potato, I wiir tell them how to do it : Take a po- 
tato of any sise, put it in a flower-pet, and cAver it two 
inches over with good rich earth, half loam and half 
well rotted stable manure. Bnry this pet ni a hot-bed 
to its brim ; when the sprouts appear half an inch or 
inch above ground, run your knife down close by the 
stem until you reach the bulb, then slant your knife a 
little and ft is cut, as yon wiVfeel by keeping hold of 
the stem and keeping it pulled. When up, hare a 
three or fifre inch pot filled with the same soil, and in- 
sert thoee cuttings all round the pot^ pressing them well 
in ; put them in the same d^pth as they were before 
catting ; give a light watering, and plunge year pots 
in your hot-bed. One potato thus treated, wilt give 
you a large amount of plants, as the potato will con- 
tinue throwing shoots until it decays. When your cut- 
tings are rooted, transplant into drills same as plant- 
ing, and from your first cuttings you can get another 
crop without Injury to them by cutting them off* half 
or an inch above ground i they wfll soon throw out 
fresh shoots. The above plan I hare succesafVilly proved 
to be good in increasing a good variety of potato, and 
a profitable one,, as k requires but little work, and soon 
gets yon into a good stock df tubers, and such as we 
practice when we meet a valuable potata Geraij) 
How An. NewtQn, Nev -Jersey. 

• » • 

Raleliii; TnrlLeys. 

Hnssna. Editous — In one of your late numbers an 
inquiry was made as to food for young turkeys. Last 
season was not favorable, on account of the continued 
rain for weeks, but I raised sixty from throe old hen 
turkeys ; by putting the first litter under a hen, she 
hatched out eleven, and the old turkey oomnienced 
laying soon after her first litter. 

I attribute my success, in a me&sare, to the feeding 
the young ones on hard boiled eggs, until they aro old 
enough to turn out days and pick Ibr tiftmselves— 
driving them np highu Into some dry bam. When 
they begin to get a little hardy, and the nights grow 
warm, let them find food and shelter for themselves. 

It is but very little trouble to mince the eggs : Take 
two or more in a cup or bowl, and the point of a knife. 
For a change, give them bread soaked In milk, or a 
little boiled rice. Place the food outside the coop, on 
a clean board, out of tBe oM one^ reach, (com is good 
enough for her,) and my word for it, it will not only be 
profitable to food eggs, but a pleasuro to see the little 
birds eat» and hear them sing at the same time. Feed- 
ing is one groat point ; there an, however, many things 
to be observed, as they are a very knowing fowl. 
Maria BnowH. New Hartfbrd, Oneida Ce , N. Y, 
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Bninioff P— p<ni tli* 801L 

Tba effects c€ thorough draining In deepening the 
Mil, M« raadily aeen in a oompaf4eon of tke eharao- 
terieties of ifioee wet and retentiTe, wttfa tboee either 
naturally or artificially of a poroua nature. 

All heavy toHs moat be shallow fieBi Uie inflaenoe 
of ■tagnant water->«f water whioh saioraAea the avr- 
faee, nat being able te paaa away by iltratiao. Bvery 
fUl of watar givee a mortar-like oonaiokeMy to saoh a 
aoil, aod aa the naoiatara f aaaea off by theaiaw ftooeaa 
of aravaratioa. It baeovea bakad aad hriek-fika, ia- 
8taado< light aadfrialila. If plawad whea wat^ it Is 
entirely nnfit far the growth of era|)o; if atirred whan 
dry« It toras up la otoda aad him|is; in either oaaa, it 
is only after aaach labor that aay finely palvariaed 
aarth ia obtained lo ssiipart aad ooarish Tsgeta hl e 
giowth, aad aa infarior erop is ever the raaolt Satu- 
ration withaui JtUr4iiiMif kUU Hu pnduetwe •paw<r 
4tf any mii—makm it hard; shallow aad sUrila, how- 
aver rioh fai avery aleaieot ef fSartUity it nay ha, when 
difleveatly sUoatad in the single oirawnstaneaof drala- 

Porooa or weU-draiaed soils, oa the ooolraty, nevar 
retaint avea if they beooma aata rat ad with watar 
The aorpUis oiaistara filtrates at eaee inta iha diains, 
laaviog the sorfaee loose aad friaUa. Soeh a soil ean 
he plowed at any aeasooabla tinae, sod turns op mellow 
aarUi, aeadily fitted as a sead-bad lor aay orop. Boeh 
a soil Invites the roots of pleats dewb, offering them 
food iaataad of a atooe-Uke earth, sod avery year 
deepena the area of vegetable gsowth, antU the ftdl 
depth ia iwaehed to whioh It has baaa drained. 

That draining daapeas the soil, wa will bring a sin- 
glo inataooa to show — oae which oonfinas eveiy point 
atated ahova. It b eondeased horn a letter from that 
pioneer drainer aad pianeer of good farmerB, Joan 
JoHjfSTOH, near Oeoava, N. T., sad was pnbliahed in 
the Country Oantleoiaa of Jao. 19, 18S4. He aayar 

" Laat apring I conolnded to plow a olayey field, 
eontaining' fortj aoroi^ only once lor wheat, aad that 
afler harvest. Previoas to draining it was one of my 
wettaat telda, aad hi dry weather, even ia April aad 
Hay, was vary hard to ||low, often having to get the 
ooulters aad shares aharpeoed every day, when we uaed 
wiought-iioa aharea. Owing to the ^^at droaght be- 
fore, during, and after harveat| I got a large plow made, 
80 that I oooid put two or more yokea of cattle and a 

Eair of horaea to it if neeeaaary. Immediately after 
arveat we atarted for the field, oxen and drivers, plow- 
men and horses; and besides, new shareson the plows, 
took other new shares along, ezpeeting la be obliged 
to change ovary day. 

When we cot to the field, I had one man pat a p<ur 
of hoTMS before the large plow, aad try to open the 
land with a shaBow furrow. He want seventy rods 
away aod baok withoot even a stop^ ezeept when the 
olover ehoked the plow. X then put the plow down to 
eight inches, and after one roand, to nearly ten, and 
he went around without any trouble. His furrow was 
over nine inehes deep, and lidd as perfect aa eould be. 
I then had one yoke of osen pat behhid my amallest 
horaea, and a pair of horses before each of my other 
plows, aad they plowed the field with pecCact aasa, only 



banging shares twice. 
"Although I 



, the field was oadoabtedly plowed at the 
rate of nine inches deep, yet the clover roots went 
deeper, and the land plowed up as mellow as aay loam ; 
wheress, had it not beea draiaed, it would have broke 
up ia lumpa as large as the heads of horses or ozan. 
A few years ago, a neighbor broka op a field about the 
same season, and similar land, bnt not drained, aad 




aftar oaltivatlng, rolling aad harrowing, ha had to em- 
ploy men and mallets to break the lumpa, before ha 
could get mould to cover the aeed ; and after all did 
not get the third of a crop of aither wheat or atraw. 
My wheat looks as wall as any I avarsaw, and I doubt 
oot it wiU ba a good crop." 

Those fhrmen, aad Ihay nia not fiiw, who have had 
azparieaee in the oaltivatioo of olayey soils whan dry, 
or in any state, will not wonder that Mr. Jobiistov ex- 
elaiinad, en findtaig this great ehaaga in the depth and 
firhihillty of this oh&y bed,— « I nevar was mora ai^rea- 
ably aniprised In my lifa— hi faet, had my men been 
plaoteg in«ohl dast, aa th^ do inOallforaia, I should 
faavn basa aa oisre plaaaed." This gnat change was 
the simple effect of thorough draiaaga— the soil, no 
faoferaompeHed to remain satoratad with watar, lost 
Its brisk aad mortar charaatar, aad hacama a Utft, or 
at least an active aad prsdoetive sol), raa^y to rawand 
the lahsr of the Harmer. 



Tbm FfohtoMa of Urn Fam. 

Wiater, the night of the year, whoa Nature is most 
quiet aad anattraetiw, is appropriately called the 
work-day or harvest-time of the philosophic student : 
bat to the hitalligent practical farmer, his text books 
opea their rarest and profoaadast lessons with the ad- 
vent of apring. In winter he may pofsoa the atudy of 
ahetcact queatioaa aad sdences, but in spring he en- 
gages in the praetioal applieation of the knowlege al- 
ready made his own, and of all which he caa obtain 
having a bearing upon the subjects In which he is In- 
terested. Thought is onHad wHh aetioa, and a new 
importance attaches to the investigations which are 
saoat appropriately aad sttcoestfally commenced at this 
time. 

The necessary eandltlons to fertility of the soil, 
aad the adaptation of diffareot soils by appropriate 
methods ef maaagement to the production of different 
crops, are problems aaiong the most important which 
can aecupy the attention of the former ; and, ia some 
form sod degree, every snltivator of the soil gives his 
thoughts to their solution. Ha conslderB the question 
ef preparatioa la its relatioa to prodootiveness, me- 
chanically — In regard ^ plowing, sabsoiling, harrow- 
ing, aad auttivating^aad chemically, as it conceras 
the necessary manures and the atmospliario infiuenoes 
affecting the soiL These conditions are studied aad 
oompared with thoss of the erop desirable to produea 
from the soil— the conaeotloa batwaea these and the 
aataral worid— also the adaptaMoa to the rsquirameats 
of the farm and market, ail enter into the statamant 
fraoa which the problem is to ba wariiad out 

These questioos we say, lo soma form and dagrea, 
raoeiva the attention of the former. But it is too sel- 
dom given in that systematic form necessry to tho- 
roughness— to the extent or with thai depth of attea- 
Uon whioh these subjects demand. Oomplex in char- 
acter, they extend through every department of sden- 
tific research, famishing an ample field for the exercise 
of every oMntal, as well as physisal foooity. Ko pur^ 
suit or employment so calls into axerdse all the powers 
of humanity as that of Agriooltoro. Wa mean by 
this, that none will so wall secufa aad preserve the 
equal devalopmeat of the whole man as will this when 
anterad into and carried oat in its trna spirit and s$g- 
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— ^important, profitable, and interesting subjects — to oo- 
0Qp7 tvtrj faculty of the mind. The perceptive, the 
reasoning, the imaginative, and tlie ezeoutive powers, 
may haTe free aeope in observing and analysing the 
varied relations and bearings of the wide range of 
fiacts ever ehaUenging the attention, and in devising 
and carrying oat plans for present and fntnre opera- 
tions. Nor need the mind t>e eonfined to the narrow 
range of one's own farm or neighborhood. While there 
are so many problems In Agrioolture still unsolved, hi 
which all nations are interested, is there not ample 
room for the exercise ef thf noblest ambition, as well 
as the deepest wisdom and tha purest philanirophy 1 
Assuredly there Is. 

One word in oonelnslon. Let us resolve to enter up- 
on the ktbon of our farms this sprhig, with a better 
undentanding of onr objeots, and a determination to 
be more thorough in our methods than ever before- 
Should each one thus, with » deeper sense of the no- 
bleness of his ealliog, engage In the great work of im- 
provementy what an aggregate of power would be ex- 
erted 7 How memorable the epoch which should inau- 
gurate such a spirit among us. 

m m • 

Spri&g ManageBuent of ManQro& 

Eds. CouKTiur OnivTLKMnif— So Hmited is the time 
in this latitude, in whioh the farmer ie to go through 
all the labors of spring, that he is often at his wiU end 
to contrive how to do the whole in season, or often 
what to do first. 

For one, no braneh of spring labor has been to me a 
more diflicult problem, than the proper management of 
the acoamulated masses of manures as they now are 
presented ; in the straw-yard, a coating frum one to 
two feet deep, of a mixture of cattle droppings and 
urine, r^cted portions of coarse hay, with a large 
predominating amount of trodden straw, all frosen to- 
gether till near the first of May, and quite unferment- 
ed ; near the cow stable lies a large pile with leas straw, 
so eompaot indeed that but little air enters it, hence it 
is very little fermented, yet the frost is nearly out of 
it as warm weather appears. The refuse of the horse 
stable lies steaming away, ready to be drawn, if it has 
not already been spread during' the latter part of win- 
tor, as it should have been. 

In accordance with views expressed by several of 
yoor correspondents upon this subject, I believe all 
manures should be partially decomposed by fermenta- 
tion, before being applied as a top-dressing or turned 
under. The reasons are to my mind simple and con- 
clusive. The refuse vegetable and animal substances 
devoted as fertiliseri^ must evidently assume new 
forms, both mechanical and chemical, before they can 
be presented as nutriment to the growing plant The 
woody fibre of the straw must pass to the form of humic 
acid, or some of its allied types, «od be reduced to a 
soluble state by being combined with the mineral por- 
tion of the straw, or better with ammonia formed fiom 
•uoh animal matter as the manure may chance to 
contnin. 

Now these changes are thoroughly effected only when 
the mass is bfought in clo9« contact, and aided by a 
degree of A«a/— neither of whioh are found in the soil. 
Neither of these oonditions—oontaot and heat— are 
well secured except in properly constructed compost 
heaps. Hence to conform our practice to correct theory. 



it appears to me that all manures not piled when thrown 
from the stable, should be ^led and fermented before 
being applied to the se&L 

But bow is this to be dooo without too much ex- 
pense? 

To answer this inquiry, I wiU give you the plan fol- 
lowed by me for the last two years, with the results of 
which I have been tolerably weU satisfied. The herse 
manure, which should be hauled early to prevent over- 
heating and fire-fang, I spread upon giwmd plowed 
the faU before for oats and potatoes, evenly spreadmg 
it from the wagon, by which the erop is mbre uniform- 
ly fed than can possibly be done when Um manure is 
first left in piles, and in the «nd costs less labor for 
spreading. The yard manure, and that from the cow 
stables, is reserved for com, and as soon aa the yard 
manure is thawed up, it is piled into heaps about five 
foot wide, four or five feet high, and as long — yen 
please. Care should be taken to lay the sides of the 
pile perpendicular, and the top fiat or a Utile dishing, 
so that the rains that fkll apon It will soak in and aid 
in fermentation. The object is to induce a sapid and 
thorough fermentation, and to efieet this it must be so 
piled as to admit air through the whole pile and keep 
it moist, and if the pile is not more than five feet 
broad at the bottom, it will admit air to the center, 
and If pUed during the last week In April, it will be 
well fermented and rotten by the 2Qth of May, when 
piled as above directed. Last year my manure was 
plied April 23d and 24th, and hauled t» the cornfield 
May 26th, when it was tender and well fermented. 
The com land plowed In the meantime, the manure 
harrowed in thoroughly, and the com planted and tilled 
by flat culture. 

Two years ago I planted on sod manured in the fur- 
row, except a strip which was left through the lot to 
drive on while drawing manure. This strip was ma- 
nured before being turned over, and the result was 
greatly in favor of that spread on the furrow and drag- 
ged in. Tbis was spocially aj^porent in the young corn, 
which came up stronger and kept ahead of the four 
rows where the manure waa turned under, tHl harvest 
time ; and generally, as for as I have tried it, surface 
manuring has done the best. The extra labor of piling 
yard manure, is compensated in several ways. First, 
the quality of the manure is greatly improved, the 
bulk is diminished by being concentrated, and the ox- 
cess of water evaporated by the heat of fermentation, 
so that the labor of drawing is greatly lessened ; be- 
sides it is loaded from such piles nearly twice as fast 
as from the yard mass. But among the most impor- 
tant benefits of thus fermenting manure, is the de- 
struction of aU such foul seeds ae are usually carried 
to the field from the barn-yard, for such as are near 
the center of the pile have their vitality destroyed by 
the heat, and those at or near the surface are sprout- 
ed, so that ruin overtakes them alL Qurdun £rAJis. 



AjPFLn-SBSD WA8Hsn.~Seeingan apple-seed wash- 
er described in your paper, I wish to know the full par- 
ticulars about it, how it is made, and how much it will 
dean per hour, and what it will coat to erect one. 
EvAits Pkhmiiioton. Jtnnt^nille, JPenn. [We are 
unable to give any further ioformation than already 
published in relation to the washers. Will those 
have used them please answer the above.] 
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D«rigm for an Octaf on Homo. 

Mbssrs. Editom— You irill here find a design foi 
an octagon dwelling, which it is believed ia both con- 
venient and pleasant A building of this desoripiioc 
can be built of subatantial groute or concr«/«— thai 
shall be perfectly durable— for a cost of from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand dollars, according to the 
amount of finish that may be put upon it, at the co?f 
of material at different locations. 





FiBST FLOoa— ao Faar Sidis, ouTSinB walu 
By a moment's inqpeotion of this plan, it will be seen 
that all the rooms are entered from the hall and pas- 
sage, withoat passing through any other room, while 
the stairs also an ascended without opening into any 
of the rooms. And it will also be seen that the rooms 
are large and light to correspond to their uses, while 
the work rooms and entrances open to the warm and 
sunny directions, which, for comfort, should always be 
the case, where the location will admit of 1^ There is 
a long, well lighted dining-room, an ample kitchen 
and work-room, properly detached firom the other 
rooms to prevent the passage of unpleasant odors, and 
yet very near to save unnecessary steps ; a pleasant 
family room on one side of the front hall, with the li- 
brary or office opposite ; a good meal-room, most secure 
from rats by being central ; and convenient access to 
the cellar under the mahi stairs, marked c s. Then 
the triangular comers come into excellent ase, accord- 
ing as the different occupants may ohoee, for bath, clo- 
set, pantry, or even for bedrooms, being amply large 
for a single bed. And in baildiog for myself, I should 
always have at least two open Jlre-plaees in the hoose 
—one in the family^reom and one in the sitting room— 
on aeoonnt of healthfulaess and pleasant appearanc*. 
In this plan, the office and hall can be warmed by a 
smaU stove in the former, with the pipe passing throvgh 
the latter into the ehimnay of the (kmily room. It win 
be seen thero is a convemeat wash sink in the back 
entry, marked #, while the kiidien is large enough to 
admit of stationary oven aod range if desired, between 
the two windows. In faet« the main plan will admit of 
many changes in the minor details, to suit the Tarietj 
of tastes or purposes for which it may be ooeapied. 

now we wiU asoead the stairs and look at the 
story ; here we find a boautafol partor, and baok 




SBOOtD STORT. 

of it Is a large and plensant amusemcLt-room, where 
a very large company of family friends or others, may 
enjoy themselves on festive occasions, as shall suit the 
inclinations— and it would be better for both the health 
and happiness of our farming communities, if they 
would calculate upon and indulge more cordially in ra^ 
tional and innocent amusements, than they (many of 
them,) do. Here is also a large dry store- room, a cabi- 
net or study-room for the youth, and four good bed- 
rooms, with closeU; still this upper story will admit of 
diversity of sub-divisions, to^ meet any required pur- 
pose ; but in the present instance, I have left the upper 
partitions to correspond with the walls below, which, in 
my judgment, renders the whole a very convenient and 
symmetrical residence, with no waste room, and no 
more room in any particular apartment than is needed, 
at the expense of curUUing any other apartment. 
None of the main rooms have less than two windows, 
nor more than one side exposed to tiie weather, while 
the whole can be admirably weU r«Ui^<d— always 
needed. 

The upper hall and passage can be well lighted by 
sky lights, while the lower passage can be pleasantly 
lighted by glased doors opening into the hall or dining 
room. If you are willing to incur the expense of en- 
graving it, I will send you an elevaUon, as I have de- 
signed it, of this house, for my own adoption. 

I am not a builder or draftsman, but a farmer, yet 
I have often amused myself many hours, by studying 
and designing rural architecture— believing there is 
great need of reform in the farm-buildings of our coun- 
try j and thero is no doubt but the expense which far- 
mers already lay out in boUdings, if directed by taste 
and care, would supply them with far handsomer and 
more commodious buildmgs than they now possess. At 
another time, if desired, I will send you a plan which 
I have matured, for an octagon barn, which it is be- 
lieved poswsses advantages that recommend it, or 
something like it, to moro fireqnent adoptmn. D. S. 
OcRTis. Madison^ Wis- 

P. S. For those who wish it, or need it, I have drawn 
this same plan on a smaller scale— 15 feet to the sides 
—and it is then very convenient and pleasant, although 
the rooms wiU be correspondingly smaller, but stiU 
large enough to be more commodious than many of the 
much larger ones, built after the fashion of the 
rally uncouth farm-houses which art seen in all 
of the oosmtry. n. a. o. 






Hlldretk** Ckinf^ Plow. 

Every implement whiob enablei the coltlTator to 
control more completely all hif operations, beeomee a 
poeitiye benefit There are tome kiade of work which 
are better ezecnted by the gang plow, than in any oth- 
er way, and hence it is occasiooany of great ralne to 
every farmer. Sod groand, which has been deeply 
plowed late in autumn, may be reduced to a very mel- 
low surface by the use of the gang plow, leaving the 
sod undisturbed below. A thin coating of yard ma- 
nure, or a thick dressing of compost, may in the same 
way be turned under and rendered available for com 
planted on the sod. Com stubble, plowed in faU) may 
be seeded very early in spring by covering the seed 
with this implement. There is still another use, of 
value to small farmers. A seed drill, costing nearly 
a hundred dollars, is too expensive a naachine for a 
five acre wheatfield — the gang, costing only twenty- 
five dollars, forms a useful and convenient substitute. 
Hildreth*s gang plow, (made by Hildreth A Charles at 
Lockport,) which in our own use we have found exceed- 
ingly convenient, is furnished with a seed-box, as rep- 
resented in the accompanying cut, which sows any de- 
sirable quantity of seed from a pevk to three bushels 
per acre, and the plows cover it at one operation ; and 
in this respect it possesses an important advantage 
over the wheat drill, which requires complete previous 
preparation. Hildreth's machine is made entirely of 
iron, except the tongue i the depth of cutting and 
the width of slice may be regulated with complete ac- 
curacy ; and two horses plow three iurrows at a time 
with ease, the fViction from the weight of the machine 
and of the earth, being obviated by the wheels which 
sustain the plows and on which they run. It is liable 
to clog in wet stubble, and always performs more per- 
fectly in clean ground. 

• • • 
A GhMtd Cafttle Bans. 
* Editors Co. Oxhtlbmah— In your paper of Mardi 
11, I notice an inquiry of J. Copb in regard to stabling 
cattle, and as I have followed for some years the plan 
there hinted at, I furnish yon with a description of my 
main cattle bam, for the benefit of your readers. 

The buUding is 100 ft k>ng by 45 ft wide, and 24 ft. 
posts, and will sUble 66 head of cattle, and will bold 
114 tons of hay, and all the manure of six months fod- 
dering. A feeding floor of 12 ft. in width occupies the 
center of the building. The height of the stable is 10 
ft Over the feeding floor are two chimneys, through 
which the hay is passed down to the feeding floor. The 
chimneys are four posts with rounds in them at inter- 
vals like a ladder, and they serve the additional pur- 
pose of ventilators. The bay is unloaded into dormer 
windows in the roof 6 ft wide by 7 ft. high— by horse 
power, a large fork, tackle and rope, with which a load 
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of a ton weight Is dinharged m^ im mt«i minutes. 

On each side of the feeding floor are the stanchions 
for confining the cattle, 35i inches from center to cen- 
ter, 6 feet high, 7 to 9 inches space, according to the 
siie of the occupant, from center to center, for the 
neck of the aoimaL The mortice in the top is — inches 
in length. The stanchion is fastened by a cap shut- 
ting down, looking much like a small boot-jack, hung 
on the end with a common butt The standing and 
sleeping floor is six inches lower than the feeding floor, 
and is five feet four inches wide, with a fall of six iocbea, 
and a contiaoation of 30 inohea, which receives the 
droppingi of the animals. Bakiiid the cattle is a cart- 
way 8 feet wide, to receive th* manure, and having a 
ground floor. ITo litter is raqnired to keep the cattle 
clean. Their droppings are entirely below them, and 
they seem to rest and be as eonforiable as when at 
liberty. I hardly think it would do to confine heavy 
cattle in this way, but yonng stock and ooios thrive 
well and e^ioy it apparently. There is no waste of 
hay— all is eaten np clean ; bnt here, as elsewhere, 
they want but littie at a time, but often. The fodder 
is always clean, and it is all ia-doors, and no storm in- 
terferes with the regularity of proceedhtgs, or induoes 
the feeder to hurry and slight his charges 

I have saved this seaaon somm eighteen bushels of 
grass seed from the sweeplnga ef my feeding floor- 
timothy, red-top, and white clovei^— and as I never 
heard of an animal becoming /iUoa soch gratn^ I con- 
sider it clear gain, and something towards paying in- 
terest on cost of the building. 

At first one hat some ftronble in stabKng the stock, 
but four days generally overcomes the difficulty, and 
the cattle go out and eeme In with regularity, if you 
control your temper and have patience ; otherwise yom. 
have wild stock, unruly, and poor. Last winter it took 
three )iMids a portion of the time to stable the cattle. 
This winter one man does it in less than half the time. 
Wm. H. Wbitb. AlUgany Co., N. Y. 
♦ ♦ » 

X^etter from John Johnston. 

NiAa GhMBVA, 6th May, 18b«. 

MBSSBft. TvcKBBft— I parted with the last of my fiat 
sheep six days aga I cannot boast of profit, yet they 
have just about paid for their feed aod the interest of 
money, leaving the manure for taking care of them. 
The manure is worth a good deal to me. Indeed I 
could not get paid for cultivating my farm without 
making large quantities of manure. 

The high price of mutton in the cities last summer 
and autumn, took away all the good sheep ; hence I 
oottld get no first class sheep to pnrchase for feeding, 
which was against me this widter. 

My fet oattte are paying, but I beaght them hi Feb- 
ruary, and are retailing them to butchers around here. 
I sold a steer yesterday of my own raising, at $62 50 ; 
he was 22 months and six days old. Sw^ animaltpay. 
Owing to the panic last fall, I fed less stock last fall by 
one-hali; than i have done in 28 years. I was afraid 
it was going to be such a time as we had hi 1841-42, 
when I lost money by feeding. 

I feel in the spirit for a large stock for next winter, 
and hope I can find such as will pay their way and 
leave roe the manure. 

I am rather sorry to see Dr. Lxb take such 
of stock feeding. In one of his recent articles he says, 
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if aU th« fum«n mf to go into fattonlng oftttt« and 
sheep like me, there would be no market found for 
them. There is one thing the Dootor may be sore of; 
we can fat no more eattle and sheep than are in the 
eountry. If we fat them aR in one jear, and there is 
no market for them, the joeng ones will pay well to 
keep one or two jeara longer. For instanoe, my 22 
months steer woold in all probability have paid for 
keeping two years longer, and if I had not got a re- 
munerating price, I would have kept him. I hare 
more like him, which I well sell if I can, getting pay- 
ing prices ; if not, I wili hold them o?er for another 
year. It is but UlUe ctti to k«ep aftU animal, com- 
pared to making a lean one fat. 

Let Dr. Lu kiok at Great Britain. He most know 
that for many years past, (at least sixty,) they have 
been fatting all the cattle and sheep they possibly ooald; 
raising immense quantities of turnips for that purpose, 
and Importing all the oU eake and other cake for feed- 
ing purposes, they could procure, and after all they 
had to open their ports to fat stock from the Continent 
of Europe, and still their beef and mutton is very high. 
I notice in my last papeiT from there, that sheep, (mot- 
ton,) in Lirerpool is from Sd. to 8|d, (19 to 17 cents) per 
lb., sinking offal. True, when disastorln trade and 
manufactures takes place, prices rule low, but when- 
ever these revive, butcher's meat rules higher than ever 
before. Stook of all kinds, both here and in Oioat 
Britain, have of Into beeen higher than I ever knew 
It, and that is more than half a centary. Dr. L. tokes 
n too contracted view of the stock trade. I have no 
doubt that on the refival of trade and manufactures, 
beef and mutton will b* as high, if not higher, than 
ever, and I intend to kepp up to a fkll stock in &ith of 
that ^ 

My manured wheat looks very promising. 

The weather is everything we flvmers oould wish, 
and our prospecto good. ' 

I weighed 8 two-year old steers to-day for Mr. SwAir. 
They gained from 120 to 200 lbs. each since the 12th 
of last Mov. They weM fed hay aod one quart of oil- 
eake meal each daily, «inoe the 17th of Dec They 
an good beef now, but if turned to good pasture, either 
to sell the end of June, or to keep over for neat spring 
market, they wiU be as £ftt as pork by ist July, and 
gain greatly in weight One of them gained 75 lbs. 
in the last 54 days. I weighed then, and weighed now 
It wee the largest gain I ever saw in the time, at least 
in a steer of his siie, being now 1,100 lbs. He was 
thought not doing so well as the others, and was fed 
better the last three months. Joan Jomrston. 



Training Heifen and Vnnily Cowa. 

Judging flrom the number of wild and unmamigeable 
cows about the eountry, the ellbits of those who annually 
Initiate the young reerolts Into the sendee, do not always 
result sneoesefiilly ; the end desired —a hardy, gentle cow 
—Is not always attained. Why is tills sof We think be- 
eanse the method of training Is a foully one, and a friend 
who has had eonslderable experience in the matter, allows 
us to eommunicate bis Ideas on the question. 

In ninety-nine oases out of one hundred, cows are wild 
aod ungentle from defective breaking at first The usual 
method of oornerlng by the fence, or holding by the horns, 
is Jast calealated to produce such cows— cows which must 
be followed to the fence, find them where you may, or be 
held or Ued, before they will stood for milking. 

Higher views of the •tuKttwi of cattle should prevail 




The secret of training helfors to be gentle, Ues In educat 
Ing them aright— in appeals to their intoUigenoe— In giving 
thom habits of gentleneas and ooofldeooe in man while 
young. Heifers can be learned to stand still through the 
process of milking very easily, if fed from the hand, and 
petted and tamed, Iwfore the hour of service arrives. But 
If this has been neglected, and the animal, fall of spirit, 
fear and strength, was given over to break for milking, we 
should advise as follows : 

T^t the animal be toraed Into a yard aome 90 or SO feet 
across— a strongly fenced yard, from which she will not 
attempt to eeoape, rem«mber^-«.ud then proceed to tame 
her— gently and patiently tame her, by feeding from the 
hand, by rubbing, coaxing and patting her, as carefully as 
a huntsman would a ** blooded pup.** We should never 
ooax a heifer to stand to be milked by giving her a pall of 
slop or other bribe, but seek to teach her the habit of 
standing wherever we come up to her, and there submit- 
ting to the milking process. To this end we should avoid 
cornering her, or auy appearance of it, but continue by gen- 
tle words and acta, to subdue her fearftilness— to show her 
our power over her— and to fix the habit of obedience. In 
this way the wildest heifer can be tomed In a few days. If 
quite unmanageable at first she should be kept in the yard 
spoken of until she manlfesU more pleasure than fear at 
your approach. To bring about this, allow her to eat and 
drink only from your hands, visit her often, and each time 
with some palatable morsel, all of which would aid in ce- 
menting the confidence and friendship which should sub- 
sist between the cow and her milker. 

For old cows which have bad habits, the yard alluded to 
is valuable, and every dairyman will do well to provide 
one, opening from his barn-yard or other milking place. 
We believe that the "moat tormenting old vixen that ever 
kicked and run,*' can be broken of their tricks in such a 
yard, by patient perseveraooe— at least we have never fail- 
ed in several trials of our skill If they continue to kick, 
put a chain around the body jnst back of the fore legs ; If 
this does no good, loosen ii so as to twist In a lever, aod 
give it turns enough to teach them they must submit Let 
this mode of training heifers and unruly cows be tried with 
the eame patienoe a boy manlfeeta In training his fifty cent 
cur, and we believe all who do so wlU be able to report de- 
pidedi 



To Prevent Fozwi KUling Lamba. 

Msssas. SoiToas^In looking over the back vols, of the 
Cultivator, I find In vol 4, tfi aeries, p. 210, the correspon* 
dance which passed between us and our friend, D. Sast- 
KAU, on the above subject This reminds me of my expe- 
rience the two pest seeeoos, and for the benefit of your 
readers I quoto a part of his letter, and give a fortber re- 
lation of facta. 

"* 1 toke a red woolen flannel string, say three>quarten 
of an inch wide, saturate It with sulphur aod grease, give 
It a slack twist and tie it around the laml/s nook. Thus I 
serve the whole, and turn them out until shearing, when I 
take the strings all off By this simple mode I have saved 
hundreds of dollars, and have never lost a lamb when I 
have practiced It** 

In communleatlBg the abore to youabowt shearing time, 
(186d0 1 ststed that I had tried friend Beatman*s rsmedy, 
and that I believed It had thus fer proved perfectly effee- 
tuaL 

I would now say that at "* shearing I took the strings all 
oil;** pat some sulphur and grease on each lamb, and yec, 
notwithstanding this precaution, (which Is similar to the 
•'never felling** remedy eft •*A Wool Orower," as pub- 
llshed on p. 282 of same vol,) the fouee afterwards took, 
as I think, alxteeu of the above lamba, and those, too, 
which were strong and healthy. 

Last season I tied strings on nearly •▼©jy J"?^' •? J JfJ 
them remain until about the 1st Sept, an4 think that I did 
not lose one by the foxes, although they were about the 
loto as usual. At shearing time I feared that the strings 
would become too tight and we lengthened out a fev -' 
them, but I now think there is no need of it " tbey 
tied quite loose at first D. e. Wsuuno. JBasi JDertet, 
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TJi. Wew fear«.-<CoirTiiroro.) 

r^7"". """"-Si" Ix". ■««„,», 
roand nearly regnUr, oroh«ui»ly Mdobtaw- 
lynbUd; .kin p.I«,elloir, M««lly ra«„^ 
about tbe erowo ; stalk an inch and a half Ion. 

SZr""" '»•»»'"' <«~p.»<»tl. «rU^' 
tomatimef merely plant«i on tb. ,»rfiio. , oi- 
lyx to a .aK»th „ «»ro.ly f.™,w«, b^, 
r" '"•"•7> "W''"? "••Ittog, with a «„• 
wry good flavor-not equal to that of the 

T«ry product.™. 8«»on oud^taaa. 
Improveaiait of Oroharda 

•ame. The owner can ke^ it i„ JL, „^ 
eonwn^nuy. «,„ , „ ^tu^-^e^r p^^J 
«l»e. or ,heep, or for meadow, but wi.he. to 
apply «>„^,hu,, to more.,, th; prod^l^ 

orchard. W. have adri«d bin. «,>otIo«an3 
submit our Dlan t» »k« j io"ow», and 

»^« part grafterth, »a l'.^'.^,*' 

about ten lo«l,io'he"„"'* "'l'^ *" «"»!*»*. 
^Hng with a he^vi1har7:tir '"^"f^'J <- ««-. 
not to injure the treeVh? . '""°''' '"king care 
harrow. .^J-Z "l^XClZ^'T' '" 

or » fortnight When L. 7 '?"" "'^ '" '•" ^V 
quantity, f.. it « p't^ArprJ^af; "^ "" '" "' 
•PPI" a„ fit for gatherint-K'^f"^''" "■"»"•• 
th. gn,und conriderlblyjt 5m do no T" "f °"" 
•beep and pig, .upjio J^' „'"''''. "" '"J^y Tu™ in 

Plj' more .eh«.^d "f*^' f"'""™* «>• "Ppl-; ap- 

(fir.adrw.ing'of.^L^.'^r.';!""' ** '*» •'<''^ 
«>wing it in. 'if lht„u«Z?*r .'•«»'' '•»'. "T- 
«»»ot of fruit and ««r«W^, ' "°P"*^* *« pro- 

for the ...«,n. Seed Ig^n t^ ^Z7' """.'"*"<"■' 
for mowing, a. before, f . , * *" '^" »»"»". "ot 

Werwwi "■■"'•""•"Hon.,. 

'-poBdenti^K.l'nhl^jr' '" "'"■''' '"«>'- 
but unfortunately. m«t oh". J^ '^'" "" """k' ' 
that we cannot reitifrthem ,Tk ?' "" "*"' «'•'■«''«. 
0D» we here gi™ fZ. « V '"'°' '"""'h labor. The 
m. - « ..SAl fZ':Xt:: »; Hi^hland S 
•nt arrangemen,, „a th.^"^"!. '""" '»'"'•'"■ 
apartmenti. W. hare IVT^'' """P"'""" of the 

<«™c,ly ever tlT^,^' rndZV* t"" "'''<''' "" 
•b«troot them, u> on. llS. [• ''°"''' ^^oq-.-Uy 
•hor, a little imX, kr\l ' "" ""'"' '»<»» 
»«. mad. for lighUn" the„^™''"r"- ^^ P"'^"'<"> 
by m.an. of a do mfr .^od^ ""7-" ma, be don. 
' of theeloeeU TMhl^ewT W.V" ?"""» »' 
""•• '^^ have drawn the 









the f^t^nt^, ^ *^''^ not extend the halJ further than 
1!^H HS • • i?'^'"' '" *»'^«' ^ °»ake my stairi wider 
Md diminish coneiderably their ooit. In thi thrl« 

rrhn^."'?».''K'^'°; *" transacted all'the hu^n^s 
«ee th«mV ^*>«^J>««f keeper can give her ordew and 
Tn vt^! ««»^«ted. almost withoat leaving her rcwm 
m^n tok^T"^"''*°«*'' ^ •«'«»^« fr^ntdoTr wwS 

t!.Tco Jfo'rt "" '" "^ """"^ "»■" 'hore will ad4 

«.d «rt«mSL?™ ""; '" <".'.«-»h. dUtribation 
•uu arrangement once drawn on the paper." 
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"Roan, calved Jan. 1, 1855— bred by the late N. J. BeeaT, Esq, of Smitbtown — owned by Jamss 0. Sbil- 
DON, White SprinfT Farm, Geneva, Ontario Co., N. T. Got by fialoo (9918)— dam Lady Booth by Chilton 
(10,054)— fc <l«m Roealba by Bixckinfcham (3239)-Hr K- d^m Boeabella by Highflyer (2122)— g. g. g. dam Ra- 
chel by Frederick (1060)— g. g. g. g. dam by Planet (502 ) 



Seeding Grass Landf. 

Messrs Tucker A Son- In answer to the inquiry 
of J. T. R of Lenoxville, Sosq. Co., Pa., I would say, 
if he had given me the general character of his soil, I 
could very readily have told him, not only the propor- 
tions, but the different kinds of seed be should sow for 
pastures and meadows. For the want of such informa- 
tion, I will state in the first place, what I suppose is 
the prominent character of the soil. The drainage of 
nearly if not all the county is to the Chesapeake, and 
nearly if not the whole of the land on all of the branches 
of the Susquehanna near their sources, is soft water 
florface, with lime-water subsoil. As a lime-water sur- 
face soil requires from one-fourth to a third more rain 
in the course of the growing season, it makes a great 
difference as to the kind of seed that is sown, as some 
kinds of grass stand the drouth much better than others, 
whilst that which stands the drouth best does not stand 
the frost as well in many instances ; consequently more 
clover should be sown on lime-wator land ; as all who 
obeerv^ed and remember the ezocM of red clover in their 
meadows in 1854, and again in 1856, during those severe 
drouths, understand the oause. 

The clover has a tap root, which draws moisture 
much deeper than other grasses. The wintor or spring 
of 1857, froie and thawed cut so frequently and se- 
verely, that it killed out much of the clover, which was 
the reason the meadows in '64 and '56 ooDtained so 
much clover, and so small a portion in '57. 

If the soil of J. T. R. is what I believe it to be, I 
would recommend 6 quarts timothy, 4 do. red-top, 2 
do. blue grass, 2 do. white Holland cbver, 4 do. red 




clover. The red-top and blue grass do not make their 
appearance the first season ; hence the necessity of the 
red clover, which helps to fill up the vacant places, and 
protect the small grasses when they have partly rootod. 
In ordinary seasons they will bind.out the red clover, 
which if not frozen out, will, remain ready to grow 
when too dry for the red- top or timothy. All of the 
seeds can be had at Allen's or Thorbum's seed-store 
in New- York. Red-top is worth from two to four, Ken- 
tucky blue grass frpm four to six, and Hotland clover 
fifteen or sixteen dollars per bushel. The white Hol- 
land doTer grows taller, and h therefore much better 
than onr own for meadows, thoogh no bettor for pas- 
ture. A. B. DlCKiHSON. Hornby. 

■» # » ■ 

Cure for C^nlcer Sere Moutli. 
Wash the month with a deeoelion of Canker Lettnce. 
The tea made from the leaf is not hitler, requfate no 
sweetening, and haa been known to sweep the canker 
off froBi the month and tonsils tlie first time H was 
thoroughly applied, requiring only a few subeeqaent 
applioations to keep it off aatil the parts had time to 
heal. NoM. D. [What is <'Oanker Lettuce 7"] 



t^ Readers have doubtlessjtoticed Fowler A Welb* 
advertisement of ** The Garden Manual ef Hortieol- 
ture," which has appeared once or twice in our col- 
umns. A copy of the work before us we have looked 
over with much interest It is judiciously compiled, 
and worth its full cost to any one with a door-yajd or 
a farm to take care of We shall order some coipies for 
the benefit of readers who enclose us 30 cents 
the pamphlet edition, and 50 for that in doth. 
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New-Tork 8UU Agiloiiltiiial (Mlege. 

A mMUogof the TnutaM WM h«ld at Oyid on Tum- 
day, th« 4th instant— 

Phisixt— Gov. Kinc . Ohaimian of the Board ; Samuel 
Oheever. President ; WUllain Kelly, Henry Waser, Ad 
diflon Qttrdner. tloalah B WilHaroe, William BaeTl, Abra- 
ham A. Poet. U^a^ W. & Patrick. Alexander Thompeon, 
M. D., B. P. Prentice, Bemamla N. HuntingtoOf JaiueeO. 
BheldoD, Arad Joy, B. P. Johnson. 

Reports from the Prssldent and Treasurer of receipts 
and ezpenditares, and statement of the fands at the 
disposal of the Board, wen presented and read. 

The Bailding Oomnlctee sabnltted a report of their 
prooeediogs^stating that an examination had been 
made upon the fann, and it was ascertained that good 
material for the mannfaotnre of brick were to be had 
upon the farm oon?enisiifc to the buildings to be erected 
and that proposals for their mannfaotnre had been re- 
ceived. Propositioiis for famishing stone from quarries 
at Waterloo and Springport had been reeeived. The 
Building Committee had sdidted estimates from build* 
ers for the oonstrnction o( the centre building and south 
wing of the College, and presented to the Board four 
propositions and estimates from different parties for its 
consideration. 

After an examination of the several propositions, the 
Board decided that the same being beyond the means 
under the control of the Trustees, were inadmissible, 
and the Building Committee were instmcted not toao- 
cept either of the propositions. 

A resolution was adopted, that the Building Com- 
mittee procure one or more plans for the erection of 
buildings to accommodate at least 100 students, the 
cost of the same to be within the means of the Board. 

The Trustees examined the farm and made arrange- 
ments for the management of the same at reduced ex- 
pense i and adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair- 
man at ss early a day as practicable. 

The Building Committee expect to be able to present 
to the Trustees plans in aeoordance with the resolution 
adopted, early in June ; «ttd should the same be ap- 
proved, intend to proceed immediately with the erec- 
tion of the buildings. B. P. Johnsoh, Stcrttary. 
■' - ■ • e • 

EzpeiimenMa Potato Cnlturo. 

Mbmm. Epitobs— Last spring, having about three 
acres of poor sandy land, (so poor that I feared it 
would not pay the coot of cultivation,) which I wished 
to sow with wheat the ensuing fall, I thought I would 
experiment with potatoes. Below I give you my man- 
ner of cultivation and the accompanying results, which 
though not as good as Mr. Gerald Howatt's, yet taking 
into consideration the condition of the soil, which the 
. year before produced wuu and ont-ka^f bushels of 
com per acre, I think £ have done passably welL 

Cttttioo/ieia— Vrst plowed the land nine inches deep, 
then harrowed \ then drew trenches eight inches deep 
three feet apart i then sowed a mixture of guano and 
plaster t then run a sub^eoii plow in each row, mixing 
the compound with the soil i then planted the potatoes 
sixteen inches apari in the row ; then covered with 
bam-yard manure ; then sowed a mixture of plaster, 
lime and ashes on the manure, covering all with soil, 
using a one-horse plow. I tried some, putting the po- 
tatoes on the manure, which yielded eleven bushels 
per acre. This I attribute to the exceeding 
moisture of last year. 



As soon as the shoot: appeared, I hanowed down the 
ridges left by the plow, leaving all perfectly lereL 
When about four inches high, went through with the 
cultivator and hoe. At the first appearance of a blos- 
som bud, went through with a plow, throwing soil to 
the plants, following with hoes again. Though plant- 
ed in March, I waited until October before gathering, 
thinking they would keep better in the ground than 
out. Took them ont with plow and harrow. The po- 
tatoes were aU sound and good. Varieties, Early 
Mountah) June and White Mcrocr. 
The product was 190 bushels per acre, which were sold st 

76 cents per baeh., $80.00 

Cost of cultivation, manore, and seed, and interest 

on land $2200 

Bending to market, at 20 eta. per bush., 2100 |Ml90 

Profit per acre, $48.10 

Surry Co.^ Ya, T. L. Mbihikhkim. 

■e e e 

Recipe for a Cheap Beer. 

Editors opCoumtrt Gbhtlbmah— A correspondent 
in your valuable journal, makes inquiry in reference 
to brewing spruce becK As many of your 8U> seribert 
may be benefitted by the following recipe, I take plea- 
sure in forwarding it to you. I use it in preference to 
coffet in the morning, in preference to wine at dinner, 
and consider it superior to (ea at supper. It is a valu- 
able aperient, and for dyspeptic patients is a valuable 
medicine. 

Prepare a five or ten gallon keg, in proportion to the 
siie of the family— draw a piece of coarse bobinet, or 
very coarse book-muslin over the end of the faucet that 
is inserted into the keg, to present its choaking, a good 
tight bung, and near to that a gimlet hole, with a peg 
to fit it tight. 

Recipe for Fi»e ChUanM. — One quart of sound eon, 
put into the keg, with half a gallon molasses; thsnfiU 
with cold water to within two inches of the bong. 
8hakc well, and in two or three days it will be fit fur 
use. Bung tight 

If yon want spruce ilafor, add one tea-spoon of es- 
sence of spruce— lemon, 4f lemon Is preferred— ginger, 
or any flavor you prefer. The com will last to mske 
five or six brewings ; when it is exhausted, renew it 
When the beer passes from the vinous to the ssoetoui 
fermentation, it can be corrected by adding a little 
more molasses and water. 

This is a simple, cheap beverage, costing about three 
cents a gallon. After the beer becomes ripe, it ought 
to be kept in a cool place, to prevent it from l)ecoming 
sour before it is exhausted. B. Conecuh Co., Ala. 
•-» • 

Agbicitltural Machmbbt. — A Coeymans Fanisr 
furnishes us with some remarks on the machines which 
he uses. He says ; 

"For a mower, I have one invented by Mr. HaUenbcek 
of Albany. Blnoe trying and testing it for four seMone, 
and having seen others In operation, and eepeolnlly hsvlof 
been an eye-witness at the great trial at Byraense lastsam- 
mer, I am fully satlsfled wiUi my oholoe. 

My grass being oat and hay made, I nee one of Dede- 
rlokVi Parallel Lever Hay preeeee, with which I am well 
satisfied, and might write a long letter on Its advanlsicni 

For thrashing, I use the " Esoelslor'* horee power and 
thrasher. This I have had but two years, and am well 
pleased with It 

In conclusion, I will only say that macufaoturers are not 
as eareftal as they ought to be in the selection of materislt, 
and the quality of the work. Many farmers still refliM to 
buy because they think manufticturers make too much 
profit This objection will gradually give wm\ If ma- 
ohines only prove durable ana well fitted In all their perU 
to perform the work for which they are designed. 
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OnlftiiM of mUet. 

Although Millet has been eultivfttod to » small ex- 
tent in Tftrioas parts of the ooniytry for twenty or thir- 
ty years or more, and favorable reports of it as a for- 
age crop been almost every year published, it is still 
but little known, and is not, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, ae highly appreciated as it deserves to be. Its 
recent introduction and successful culture at the west, 
however, has served to awaken renewed attention to it, 
and as many will this year probably give it a trial, a 
few remarks on Us culture may be particularly useAil 
at this time. 

Thb Sbubctiov akd Pbkparation of TBS Soil — 
The soil which seems generally to be preferred by those 
who haye cnlttvated millet, is one that is warm, sandy 
and rich, though it is said that any soil that would pro- 
duce a good crop of wheat or Indian com, would pro- 
dnce a good crop of millet To get rid of weeds, a 
piece of ground that has been well hoed for com or po- 
tatoes the year before, would be especially suitable ; 
or the land designed for millet might be plowed when 
plowing^ for oats, barley er any early erop^ and then 
again ^t before sowing. Weeds sometimes get the 
start of millet, as it usually comes tip slow and fine. 
Whatever the soil may be, it should be well pulver- 
ised, as, indeed, the seed bed of all small sised seeds, 
and of such as vegetate slowly at first, should be one 
of fine tilth. The seed should be oovered lightly, and 
rolling will make it catch more certainly. 

QuuiTiTT OF Sbbd axd Timb OF Sowiva.— When 
fodder is the principal object| as it generally is, the 
quantity of seed most approved seems to be from 12 
to 16 quarts, though as high as 40, and as low as 4 
quarts h%ve found favor with some. On a patch in- 
tended for seed, 6 quarts or less would be suiBcient 

As millet is ready for harvesting in about ten weeks 
from the time of sowing, if it start early, there is no 
propriety in sowing until the ground and weather are 
both quite warm. It grows very slowly in cool weather, 
so that weeds are apt to get the, start of it. From the 
first to the middle of June is early enough. In the 
Cultivator and Co. Gent of last year, it is stated that 
a piece sowed on the 18th of June was harvested on 
the 24th of Aug. ; and that another piece sowed on the 
1st July, was harvested on the lOlh of Sept The sow- 
ing and harvesting of this crop can thus be made to 
come at seasons when other operatbns on the farm are 
not very pressing. This is one of its recommendations. 

HARYESTiNa, Yibld, ftc— When designed for hay, 
millet should be cut while in the milk, or when the 
seeds are doughy. If allowed to stand any longer there 
will be loss in three ways, vis., from shedding the seed, 
from birds picking at the heads, and from the straw 
becoming more woody snd less nutritious, and less 
palatable. It should not be cradled and bound into 
sheaves, save that portion that may be designed for 
seed ; but should be cured very much as clover, that 
Is, mainly in small cocks. After sweating in these a 
day or two or more, according to the weather and other 
eiroanastances, it should be turned out to air and dry 
off, and then be put up again in larger oocks. These 
may be required to be opened if there is any moisture 
from sweating and other causes i and care must be 
takon to have the hay thoroughly cured before it is 
stacked or mowed away in barn, as it is somewhat dif- 
flciilt to cure, and has not nnfirequently been bjured 




by BMuldtnesB from being put up too early. From the 
lateaesF in the season when it must be made into hay, 
and from the length of time required to cure it tharougk- 
/y, hay caps may often become quite serviceable in the 
process. 

The yield varies from about two tens par acre to 
aboat four. Mr. A. Y. Moobb of Mioh., has had four 
tons per acre, and D. C. of Waltham, Mass., reports 
that he raised three tons per aore, while the grass laads 
of Mass. do not yield, on an average, over one ton of bay 
per acre. T. B. Shbpard of Bnffato, raised in 1861, 
more fodder from four aores teiBiittet, than horn any 
eight aeres in grass. 

Valub, Usbs, Ac.— Almost all who have reeorded 
their experience with millet^ as a forage erop^ agree 
with Mr. A Y. Moore, who saga iba4 his stock pris/sr 
Uto €Ul other hay. 

SoBse have used it out green for soiling, and have 
spoken of it as better for this purpose Uiaa com so nsed. 
Some milk-prodncen have used il in the green state, 
and have spoken well of it 

One reeommendation of millet- liay is, the* It fkur^ 
niskes variety; and that variety in food for our do- 
mestie animals is gratifying and beneficial might be 
easily made apparent both ttom the facts of observa- 
tion, and from theoretical eoosideratioBS. 

Another recommendation of this crop is that it can 
be sowed and harvested at a time when other work Is 
not pressingly urgent 

Its greatest reeomsssodatiett, however, as a Ibrage 
crop, is that it furnishes a large quanlity and a good 
qitaiity of food for stock. If hay should be soaroe, or 
it were desirable to keep an extra quantity of stock, a 
crop of millet would supply the means, and prove one 
of the best snbstitates for hay. 

As millet is rarely raised for the purpose of feeding 
out its seeds as grain, we would merely say that the 
seeds which shell out when the hay is handled, should 
be saved, and ground alone or witb other grain. For 
farther remarks upon the vahss and uses of the grafak 
we would refer the reader to last voL of the Co. Oent, 
p. 192, or Cultivator, page 322. 



Eotation for a Clayey Farm. 

*< What is the best system of culture and cropping 
for Improving a clayey soil Y* asks a farmer whose lot 
is cast in what was once an almost hiterminable swamp, 
but which the " clearing of the country ** has brought 
into partial onltnre. ** I can find nothing definite on 
the subject, though I have searehed many volumes of 
the varioos agricultural publications of the last doten 
years. There are hints, but nothing taking up the 
question as I state It" 

We find this to be very near the case, so far as 
American agrleultnral literature Is eoneemed. Wbbb 
HosK YIN hss written his **ChronUle»qfaClay Farm" 
in Great Britain, and gives us his panacea for the ills 
of day, but Its application is thought to require too 
much, both of capital and labors for general use In this 
country. But wherein difTers clayey from other soils 1 
Let us look at it 

What are the evils of clayey soils 1 They are hard 
when dry, instead of being open and porous. When 
wet, they retain moisture a long time— *they l.ick, in 
one word, natural drainage^ihe surplus moisture 
not freely pass down through the under soil 
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makM them cold-— aTsponiion Uirajs involvM a kw 
of heat — uid henoe T«geUbla groirtli ia doirer tbaa 
upon a porooa soiL 

What ia the remedy for theie eTilal Thobouoh 
Dbairaob. 

A thoroughly drained clayey soil ie one of the beat 
aoila which can be chosen for moat agricultural pur- 
poaoa. Thua drained, inatead of being retentive of 
moiatvre, it i&open and porooa — inatead of being cold 
and sterile, it ia warm and fertile^ 

Then yon may take any ayatem of rotation founded 
on common aenae in agirtoultore, and carry it out on 
your clayey soil. Manure may now be applied to some 
parpoae-^wheat and olorer will not winter-kiU-~the 
leaven of drainage worka through the whole lump, and 
eaterpriaiiBg and iatalligent labor oaa be applied to 
some purpose. 

But leaving *< Thorough Braining *' out of the quea- 
Ueo, *' What ta the beat ayatem of culture and crop- 
ping for improving a elayey aoU 1" Sappoae a field ia 
now in grass, and yields but a partial orop, what ehall 
be done with it 7 Here ia one ooune to panne : 

1. Fall-plow late in the aeaaon, aa neatly aa poaaible, 
making narrow lands in the direction of the greateat 
deaoent, deepen and clear every dead furrow, ao that 
no water may atand anywhere on the aurface. 

Sow In the spring to oats, first harrowing thorouEhly 
-*but without re-plowing. See to aurface drainaf^e aa 
before. 

2. In the fall, plow again in the aame direotien aa 
in breaking up, unless there ia nearly equal deacent 
another way, making the dead fnrrowa in the center of 
the old lands, deepening and clearing these aa in 
the firat breaking. 

Plant to com in the apriog, using the harrow and 
gang- plow to mellow the surface, and applying com- 
post of muck, bam manure and ashes — leached or nn- 
leached. Top dross with plaster, after first hoeing. 

3. Plow again in iht fall, throwing two lands into 
one, surface* drain thoroughly, taking care to get a 
dear outlet for the water. 

Sow to spring wheat or oata early In spring, and seed 
down to clover and herdsgrass, top-dressiog with a 
bushel of plaster per acre. 

4. Let the land Ue in grass aa long aa it piodncea 
well with the help of plaster and a triennial dressing 
of compoat^ early in autumn. Put in tuuUrdrains aa 
soon aa possible. 

We ask the aid of correspondents, who have had ex- 
periejice in cultivating and cropping clayey aoila, in 
throwing light on the queation first above proposed 
Let no anxiooa inquirer be left hereafter to grope in 
the dark for <* aomething definite " about the beat aya- 
tem of rotation for a elayey farm, for of aueh farma 
there ia no laok in many aeotions of the eeontiy. 

• • • 

Grinding Feed and Farm Ittilla* 

Eds. Cult, and Co. Qkmt. — Aa you request informa- 
tioo about Farm Milla, I will give you my limited ex- 
perience. I prefer the " Young America Mill." I 
have ground about 300 bushels with mine, and the 
rings are good yet. When they wear out I can get 
another set for 93. The mill cost 850, with two sets of 
rings— one coarse, for soft com, and one fine for hard, 
which is a great advantage. The only objection I have 
to " lever" milla, ia the aweep they take, aa it ia a great 



advantage to hare it hoaaed fbr grindmg hi cold and 
atormy weather. Mine takea 28 feet dear. 

As to economy, I think two bushels goes aa far u 
three nngronnd. I should prefer it t fine aa dover 
aeed, or finer ; if coarser, the manure will report it 
I mix mine with straw or hay, as it gives them a chance 
to chew it better, and I get rid of feed they otherwise 
would not eat. Oata and com, mixed half and half| 
makea good feed for horses at least mine do well on it 

I can grind meal fine enough to eat, with the *'Toang 
America," at the rate of three bushels an hour- 
coarser, from four to aijt bushels. E P. St. Johx. 
Oberlin^ Ohio, 



Farming that Pays. 



The system of farming which in six years has ena- 
bled Mr. Metcalf of Ontario county, to renovate a 
badly worn farm of 128 acres, and at the same time 
pay by its products, a debt of $4,000 on the same, 
shows itself a good one beyond dispute. His method, 
though not differing essentially from that of many other 
good farmers, does vary materially from that which 
left on the farm at the time it came into his poss^ion, 
eighty acres of stubble, without one foot seeded to clo- 
ver — and deserves especial notice in our columns. To 
Mr. M. was awarded the firat premiam on farms of the 
Ontario County Ag. Society, and we gather these itoms 
from their annual rf port in the last volume of State 
Transactions. 

The soil is a clay loam on a clay subsoil— 100 rods 
of underdrain have been laid, mostly of stone, donb- 
ling the yield of barley and wheat thereby. Mr. M. 
plows from five to eight inches deep — the latter depth 
producing the best wheat and barley — the former, turn- 
ing under long manure and clover of one or two year's 
growth, the best corn. This he cultivates as follows: 
If the land has been much cropped, gives twenty loads 
of coarse burn- yard manure to the acre, plows onoe, 
just before planting, harrows and marks out three sod 
a half feet each way ; plants the eight-rowM yellow 
com about the middle of May. Aa soon aa the rows 
can be seen, passes through with com cultivator, then 
top-dresses with ashes and plaster mixed in equal parts, 
at the rate of a handfuU to three hills « the cultivator 
is then passed through once a week until it commences 
to tnssel ; he hoes but once. 

Mr. Metcalf has given considerable attention to rais- 
ing wheat. After preparing the land by summer fal- 
lowing, he draws on finely rotted bam manure, spreads 
and harrows it in, thinking this the beat way it can be 
applied to the wheat crop. He has used plaster, guano 
and ashes for wheat; sowed 100 lbs. per acre on a por- 
tion of a lot, and the balance dressed with Cayuga 
plaster and unleaohed ashes. Could see no difiisrence 
in the effect, and believes plaster and ashes increase 
his crops of grain and dover one-fifth, wherever ap- 
plied. 

Of course much attention ia given to manure— and 
he makea 300 loada annually from the hay, com fod- 
der and straw fed in the yard and stablea. Horse and 
cattle manure ia mixed d^ly with the straw in the yard. 
He sows Cayuga plaster on all the land sown to wheat, 
oats, or barley, at the rate of a bushel and a half per 
acre, and relies on this and home manufactured ma- 
nurea, for the imprvement of hia farm. 
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Unilbrmity of tb* SaMoiui. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Showing the average temperature for eleven years— 1847 

to 1867. The obeervatlone were made at 6 ▲. m. from firat 

of May to first of November, and at 7 a. m. from Aral of 

Noveml)er to flrst of May. 
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^ • • 

MissRS. Editors— I tried tile experiment lut year, 
with 100 aoret, Mid found that my highest ezpeetatloos 
were more than realised. Timothy doea not do well om 
our prairies. The HangaHan does, and just fills the 
space. Oar entire eottimnnltj are sowing it this spring. 
It is the hest hay I oTer saw. Twenty-fi?e aeres of 
mine was caught by the frest, whieh did not injare it 
ht all for feed. We sow ftfteea pounds to the acre. 
Last year I gave 96 per boshel for my seed — this year 
it Is worth from •! 25 to •2. Two orops ean be cut 
from that which is sowed from the 15ih of May to the 
15th of June — as it will sprout up at onoe after being 
cat.[?] 

On acconnt of the drouth last year, the seed on apart 
of my field containing 25 aeres, did net germinate till 
we had a good rain, August tl^ lOih. I cut two tons 
to the acre, or nearly that, from this part of my field. 

It can be sowed any time from the flrtt of May till 
the first of July. Prepare the ground as you would 
for oats ; harrow, and then sow the seed ; then hanow 
the second time and roll it, and yon will get on good 
land from three to five tons per acre. The leaves will 
remaio green till the seed is fully ripe, and they never 
crumble when dry, like some grasses. J. M. Lincoln. 
ElvaaUm, IlL 

• ♦ • 

Cidtur« or-««ire. 

A few suggestions to those who have old sage roots, 
from which they wish to raise sage, may not 1^ amiss. 
If you wish to get a fine crop of sage fh>m such roots, 
separate and transplant them carefully, cutting the old 
tops off close to the ground. If you wish to raise seed 
leave the tops on. Try it, all who have never doneso^ 
and I assure yon it will amply repay yon. E. ' 



Ohanp Twugonry P«noe. 

I have been making a fence that for cheapness and 
efficiency combined, excels anything with which I nm 
acquidnted — I call it the skeleton flsnee. I made it as 
follows : I laid down the rails Just so that the ends 
would lap three or four Inches, and with an iron bar 
worked a hole as deep as was convenient. I then shar^ 
pened some oak stakes, and drove them down firm ; I 
then, with a half inch augur, commenced four foet from 
the ground, and bored holes through the stakes at right ■ 
angles with the length of the fence, four or five inches 
apart, for the upper rail ; and then the distance apart 
that I want the rails I bored two more, and so on, until 
I made enough for as many tiers of rails as I needed. 
I then commenced attaching the rails. I bored through 
each end of the rails a half Inch hole — then took a 
piece of annealed fence wire, put it through the rail, 
then through stake, then through the other rail, thence 
back through the upper hole, until the ends connect, 
and were twisted together ; and soon until the fence ii 
oonipleted. The fence appearB thus : 

,0- 





Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2 is a larger end view or cross section of a por- 
tion of the post and two rails, showing the mode of 
passing the wire through. You will 
..-^,., M, see that one wire fastens the ends 
■?_!- ■ J of two rails in such a manner that 

!■"!;..>/ ;-.^|-\ y®'* 8«* »^ double strength. The 
: m ence has a neat appearance, and 
every one will see the many ad- 
vantages which such a fence poc- 
t sesses. One rail is fastened on one 

Fig. 3. side of the pott, and the other the 

other, so that they balance, and right opposite to each 
other. I invite all to call and see my fence. Calkb 
WiNEGAB. Union Springs^ N. T. 

We have examined a speciu>en of this fence, and 
think it the best, least cumbersome, and neatest tem- 
porary fence of common rails we have met with for 
exoludpig the larger animals, where the farmer does 
not already possees hurdles. The wire passing through 
both post and rails, the latter can never be displaced, 
so long as the posts stand. We have estimated the 
cost of this fence as follows, for 20 rods or 28 lengths, 
each 11| feet long:— 

84 rails, elz oenU each $5.04 

S8 poets or stakes, say four cents, 1.12 

Annealed wire, 60 

Two days labor, 2.00 

#8.06 
Or 43 cents per rod. A variation in the cost of rails 
will rary the cost accordingly. A little practice wonld 
probably enable the workmen to erect 30 rods a day 
on average soils. This fence, well made, is stiflfer and 
more secure for cattle than a common wormjenctt and 
much more so than a wire fence of twioe its cost ^It 
ooold be easily erected on prairiesL 
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Inqqirieg u&d Answen. 

DiTCHiNa Machimbs.— ('* il 8ub$eribtr," Scotts- 
9%Ue^ N. y.) Tb«ro is at pment do good ditching ma- 
ehino, that p«rformB all the work. of oxcaTatiog. Pratt's 
operutat wall whera thara ara no atone, bat ita high 
eoet eroludei it from moet farman. There have been 
•everal subaoil plowi manafaetarad for thifl parpoee, to 
run deeper aa the ditch increases in depth, and to loos- 
en the earth for shoveling. We ara unable at present 
to give the mannfaoUirers* names, but we are informed 
they have proved etteient helps in excavating. The 
labor of looaanug ar picking the hard subeoil, is two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the whole amount; and a 
good subsoil drain-plow, with two stout horses, would 
looean the earth as fast as eight or tan men would throw 
out with shovels. Wa have been informed on good 
authority, that where the coil has been thus loosened, 
one man would shovel out tan rods three feat deep in 
a day— making the expense only abont fifteen oents a 
rod. The two machines proposed by our correspon- 
dent, we think would not work well for several rea- 
sons which we have not space here to explain, as when 
made properly in all their parts, they would become 
quite complicated. 

Plows— Lixn amo Mvck. — ^Will yoa oblige a sub- 
scriber with the desired information on the following 
points — 1. The best plow for either ridging up or turn- 
ing under stubbie, on the stiffest character of ^day soiL 
Some of my land is so exceedingly stiff and waxy, or 
putty-like, that I can procure no plow which will work 
efficiently— 2. I have a piece of thin sandy land, too 
far distant to improve conveniently by hauling ma- 
nure from my residence. On it, however, I have a 
bluff of lime-rook, overlooking a swamp containing 
much nndecayed vegetable matter. 00 not this lime- 
rock and vegetable matter furnish the means of im- 
proving the acUaoent soil, and if so, please state the 
best manner of proparing and applying it. Irqdibbb 
Mi»9. [Burn the Kme, and make a compost with the 
vegetable matter. If a small portion of stable manure 
could be added to the compost, it would be much bet- 
ter. If the vegetable matter is nndecayed, like fresh 
straw, it will not make a good compost with lime, and 
could only be used to advantage on barn-yards. But if 
like fibrous or coarse peat, it may be used as proposed. 
We do not know a better plow for the purpose named, 
than that made by Ruggles k Co., at Worcester, for 
stubble plowing. Thero may be others as good which 
we cannot name.] 

Gbafting.— Please inform me through the Cultiva- 
tor whero I can get a book that will contain fuU in 
struetions for graftings Ac — the price also, and you 
win oblige A Nxw Subscbiber. [In our Illustrated 
Annual Register for 1855— price 25 cents, sent by mail 
post-paid.] 

Food pob Piaa. — Occasionally I read in your columns 
an article on raising spring pigs, and the advice given 
to feed with milk. Thl« is without doubt the very best 
thing. But suppose a man has not the milk, and is not 
in the cireumstances to procure it, what is the next 
best food for them % W. Iowcl f We invite our cor- 
respondents to furnish such practical information as 
they may posse ss on this subject. 

Limb Bbick— its Valitb In the Co. Glent of 26th 

I see an article headed " Lime Brick,'' an in- 
for information. I will answer his first qnastion 




by saying that a friend of nine living at Fond du Lao, 
Wisconsin, writes that they are building large blocks 
of stores with the lime and sand brick, and he says he 
prefers it to burnt brick, as it is batter and cheaper. 
He says that it will take but very little moro lime to 
make the brick and lay up the wall, than it will to lay 
the burnt brick. I have a letter from a man near 
Kingston, who is making the same brick. He writes 
that after they stand one month to harden, the wet and 
frost will not affect them in the least Another advan- 
tage is, they aro large ; the sise of the brick u five 
inches thick by ten inqhes long and four inches wide, 
which makes a wall ten inches thick, leaving a space 
of two inches in the center, making a hollow wall, and 
only requiring one light coat of plaster on the wall, as 
it u as smooth almost as glaas. I did intend to build 
with the granite brick, and sent to Wisconsin for a 
press, but it did not come as soon as I expected, and I 
had a chance to purchase at a sale, burnt brick at •1.25 
per thousand, so that I have the machine on hand, and 
will sell it for for what it coat in Wisconsin, which is 
9100. The press will make 1,200 to 1,600 per day. It 
will take two men and a boy to work it to advantage, 
but two men can work it very well. If your eorraa- 
pondent will gjlve me his address, I will send him a de- 
scription of the press, and the manner of making brick 
—1,600 will be a little morothan equal to 4,000 burnt 
brick. It will take one- eighth lime and seven-eighths 
sand. JoBN S. M. Wiloox. WhUby, C W. 

Tbhdbr Mouthbd Hobsbs — Can yonor anyof your 
readers inform me what will cure a tender mouth of a 
horse. I have a noble mare that is so tender l>itted 
that she wUl hardly bear the weight of the lines, and 
if any of your subaoriben wUl infom me how to cure 
her, they will oblige ■. p. l 

Dbdbbick'b Hat Prbss.— Permit me to state, in an- 
swer to an inquiry, that the price of this Hay Press is 
as follows-*No. 1, $165— No. 2,«140-No. 3, $130. w. 

DiSBASB IN YouKO Shbbp.— My flock of lambs or 
yearling sheep, have been visited with a fo.tal brain 
disease within a fow months past, that I cannot account 
for. Symptoms : dicsineM, hard and quick breathing, 
sometimes panting, tliey live from 12 to 36 hours 
after taken. They are fat, have wholesome food, pure 
air, but not pure water. Would this be a sufficient 
oanse for the diseaae ? Fpoo examination after death, 
in one Instance the i>rain seemed to be entirely con- 
sumed—nothing left except tiie sack of the brain, which 
oontalnad a bright bfaie substance. In other eases ware 
found the ordinary works of fever, or Inflammation of 
the brain. Any InformaMon upon this subject would 
be most thankfully received. G. Q. Bbhtob. Jlfan- 
duater. 

Oallowat Cattlb. — Can you furnish the address of 
the gentleman In Canada who breeds the Polled Gal- 
loway Cattle 7 £ We cannot Perhaps some of our 
Canada subscribers can.] 

OuAHO FOB BBw Gbass Lakd.— I havo about 20 
acres which I wish to sow In oats, and seed down with 
orchard grass and clover, and wish to apply upon half 
of it 200 pounds of Mexican guano to the acre, for the 
benefit of the grass seed. I shall drill in the oats with 
Bickford k Huffman's drill, which has guano attach- 
ment and grass seed sower, but I fear if I apply the 
guano with the drill the oats will get neariy all the 
benefit, and I ^ali not get an even stand of grass. 
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Woidd it answer afUr drilling the oats, to sow Uie seed 
isd gwux> broftdoMt and barrow them in, or would 
that ODooTor the oats 1 [Loamy Milt that have aome 
day, will abaorb the strength of'gvano, and give it off 
for at leaat a year or two^henoe a conaiderable portion 
will be left after the oat orop. On Tory light soili the 
oaae would be different, and it wonld perhaps be better 
bo sow the gaano late in the fall as a top-dressing, to 
be washed in by the raias. If sowed with the oats, it 
should be barled as deep as the oats, in order properly 
to benefit the grass nx>ts, and we woold not reeommend 
sowing it immediately afterwttrds, as proposed. If oar 
oorrespondent oonld sow his grass seed early in spring, 
and without oftts or any other crop, it would doubtless 
do best Snoh at least is onr experience] 

GKAiir DuLiA—One inquiry about the drilL I no- 
tice my wheat whieh was put in with the drill, that 
upon the hill- sides, where the soil was loam, that tbe 
wheel in running in the drill furrow, (which is neces- 
sary in order to haTO the drills uniform in width,) put 
the seed too deep to ▼egetate— how shall I remedy the 
evil in drilling the oats 1 Would putting a broad tire 
on that wheel help the matter, or shall I raise the drill 
tube, so that it will row on the surfaoe, to be buried by 
the wheel. J. R. Gardmbk. Sunnybank, Va. [We 
have applied to Biekford A Huffman for information, 
and when we reoeire their answer, will give it to our 
readers] 

Drills, Threshrbs, Icx-Hovsr, Ac— We furnish 
the following answers to the severnl inquiries of a cor- 
respondent at Cedar Point, Va. 1. Biekford A Huff- 
man's wheat drill is one of the best if not tbe very 
best now made — it can be ordered of them from Maoe* 
don, N. T. The prioe Taries with the sise, $76 and 
upwards. 2. Bxeellent two- horse thrashing machines 
are made by Bmexy A Co., B. H. Pease, and Wheeler 
A Co., all of this oity, and Weetinghouse A Co. of 
Schenectady, either of whom will send circulars with 
prices, Ac, in full, on application. 3, One-horse mow- 
ers and reapers have been proposed, but we are not 
ftware of the manufacture of any. 4. An ice-house 
built of brick would answer the desired purpose if a 
stratum of one foot of sawdust were placed between 
the brick wall and the ice,— to be kept in its place 
either by a wood partition placed a foot from the brick, 
or filled in after the ice is built up leaving a foot space. 

Wild Fruits.— Can the wild gooseberries, grapes, 
eberries, and strawberries, be replanted and attended 
to, and thus improved^ This country abounds with 
such wild fruit— also fine wild plums. Please answer 
my simple questions. I wish you eonid see onr prairies, 
coTored as they are now with white, blue, and yellow 
flowers, some really exquisite in fbrm and color. The 
prairies seem one great flower garden. Johr Doy. 
Lawrence^ Kantaa Ter. [It Is doubtful whether the 
wild fruits mentioned would prove equal to our best 
oaltivated sorts— but it is easy to try them. A friend, 
believing that the wild strawberries of Western New- 
York were more delicious than any cultfTated variety, 
planted them in his garden along with Burr's New 
Pine, Large Early Scarlet, and several others of the 
best sorts, but when they came to bear, they were in- 
ferior to all — ^partly no doubt fhnn the fact that hun- 
ger and abstinence had given a keen relish to the wild 
when eaten. We have known an orchard of wild 
planted finom the woods ; and, as in their native 




looalities, some were excellent, many poor, and a large 
portion of n middle character. We should like much 
to see an effort made to select the finest and most pro- 
dnetiye wild plums, and attempts made to improve them 
-something valuable might be had, as the wild plum 
possesses such superior hardiness, and will grow vigo- 
rously on light or gravelly soils, where the common plum 
dwindles and fails] 

LiMR Brick.— "An old Subscriber" of North Plan- 
tagenet, C. W., is informed that two persons arrived in 
Lawrence from Wisconsin, ahest n year since, with 
machines and men, to oommenee''ta make brick from 
lime and sand. Three houses were built, Also the front 
of n fine store. But all cr^ked and crumbled to pieces 
in a short time. The persons that contracted lost con- 
siderable. In fact^ here they are an entire failure 
Whether it is owing to a want of knowledge of the 
quantities of sand and lime to mix, I am not able to 
say, but some say this is the cause. Jour Dor. Xiots- 
rmce, K. T. 

OsAGR HxDOSS.- 1 wish to make several inquiries 
in regard to Osage Orange for hedges. 1. Whether it 
is better in single or double rows ; if double how far 
apart each way 1 2. If two year old plants are procur-> 
ed from the nursery, is it better to cut the tops to the 
roots before setting out, or wait till next spring 1 I. W. 
Bvnningtony Yt. [It is best In single rows, and may 
thus be more easily and peiliBctly cultivated. The dis- 
tance should be about eight inches. Gut the tops near- 
ly to the roots when setting out, and they will be mors 
likely, to grow and sprout up vigorously. Then let them 
grow two years without cutting, till the whole top has 
given a very strong root — then cutting back properly 
will quickly make a very stoat hedge. Although not 
asked, we will say, that no osage hedge should be plan- 
ted where a strip of land at least five fbet wide on each 
side, cannot be kept constantly and thoroughly culti- 
vated, clean, and mellow, fl»r the first five years. If 
this cannot be done, sell, threw aw^y, or bum all the 
plants before setting them } 

Obrmar Millbt and HuRGARiAir Grass Sbri>.— 
Why is it that some seedsmen are asking six dollars 
per bushel for this seed, under the name of Hungarian 
grass, when they know they are one and the same 
thing 7 In sowing it, should I sow upon th« farrow and 
harrow, or harrow the ground first, and then sow and 
brush them in ? [If (he ground after plowing is in fine 
mellow condition, and has been plowed with narrow 
furrows, so as to leave an even surface, sow before har- 
rowing ; but if rough or eloddy, harrow well first] 

Is IT 80 7— A writer in The Homestead^ giving a 
description of the township of Orange, immediately 
west of New-Haven, and of the farm of Eusba Dick- 
bbx AH in that town, makes the remark, which we doubt 
not will surprise many, that Mr. D. is one of the numer- 
ous instances in that State (Conn.) of amechanio turning 
farmer, and beating the tillers of the soil themselves 
at their own business. *' We have found it true," says 
the writer, " in all parts of Connecticut, that those 
who farm lands to the best advantage, and make a 
dollar bring the most in farm products, are men whose 
faculties have been trained and sharpened in other 
callings. A man eventually succeeds in business, not 
so much by his special training for it as by the amount 
of good common-sense and tact he brings to bear 
it Yon will find illustrations of this in the rural 
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proven and small farmen In the ▼ioiniij of all o«r 
large marketi.'* We would like to know how thing! 
are in this respect in this State, and if farmers are 
here also beaten by mechanics, why it so happens, or 
hoto it might be prevented. 

• • • 

Editorial OorroBpondanoe. 

Washikctos, MAy 14. 
Occapying that elevated position in hotel society, 
nsaally accorded to trausient guests, I console myself 
over the somewhit ioaccossible height of the apart- 
ment, by the view It commands,— including the junc- 
tion of the muddy Tiber and placid Potomac— the un- 
aspiring quiet In which the first one hundred and forty 
or fifty feet of the Washington Monument rest their 
blunted hopes— the southwardly curves of the drive 
below the President's mansion, that acme, unhealthy 
as it is, of so many political plottlngs, — and, by a little 
stretching of the neck, the Smithsonian Institution on 
the left, with its turrets and spires of a warm and 
and pleasant brown, set off against a leaden sky be- 
yond and dripping trees below. And by aid of the dim 
grey day-light, a thin burner of dimmer yellow gas, 
and an occasional electric flash, bright but not long 
enough for practical use, I make out to see the way 
from pen to paper. The thunder grows heavier, too, 
and nearer ; and the rain, which has coquetted with the 
sun all day, keeping him in a state of the most bashful 
suspense, at last has put him out altogether, and now 
dances on the housetops and winks at the stroet pud- 
dles, rn a mannar prosenting quite a damp and edify- 
ing spectacle. 

To appreciate beauty in the troes, yon must not 
wait in one locality till their leaves grow upon you 
from bough and bod, day by day, but, leaving baro 
bark and trunks behmd, go southwardly far enough 
to find them just burst into full foliage, the turf 
in its freshest and best dress beneath, and, in ma- 
ny cases, almost ^ whole flower garden in the 
blooms of a singt* sturdy eld forester. This I had 
not learnt, when, two or three years ago, I gave 
credit to the banks of the Scioto for possessing the most 
beautiful trees in freshness of verdant leaves, and grace 
of drooping limbs, I bad ever seen : here the same 
characteristics are manifest, and I peroeive that in 
both instances, it is merely the force of contrast be- 
tween the winter I left at home and the summer about 
me now. Not that the difference is one of tempera- 
ture, for we had some as warm weather there, as any 
I have sunoe experienced— it is in the more advanced 
stage which the vegetation hero has reached. 

If the Country Gentleman will kindly excuse such 
a " free and easy " way of letter-writing, I will pro- 
ceed to romark that one's first visit to Washington must 
be a busy one, to exhaust its resouroes as a place of 
"sights" in any reasonable time. After nearly three 
fatiguing dajs, there is much I must pass over, and 
what I have seen yet rests on mind and memory in a 
burden so crude and undigested that I despair of ever 
putting it in any presentable form. Those who have 
visited " the Capital city " would find what might be 
said either short of the truth or exceeding it, according 
to their own recollections of experience hero, while to 
those who have not, the limited compass allowed for 
them in papers, oould convey but an imperfect idea of 
the roalities of the case. I will try at another time to 




enlarge patriotically upon the vast extent and oapaelty 
of the public bnUdings, M., and now rsTert lo some U 
my suburban notes. 

Alt BMtor ^tanaed Farmer. 

There is a ridge of land risinji; some 500 feet above 
tide water, over which passes the old Montgomery turn- 
pike ; and within the oonnty of that name in the State of 
Maryland, at a distance of about six miles from the dty, 
is the residence of Fkahcis P. Blair, Esq., long distin- 
guished in poUtieal eiroles as an editor, and now enti- 
tled to distinction of perhaps a higher kind, for the 
most excellent agricnltatal example he has been for 
twelve years setting to the farmeis of the neighbor- 
hood. The land was wem down protty thoroughly 
under the tobacco oontiro of early limes, and was lit- 
tle better than a pine barren— the only use to which it 
was put being as a source of this kind of wood for fuel, 
as fast as it grow to sufficient si^e, while an under- 
growth came up between the larger trees, rendering 
the task of clearing still more difl^cult and discourag- 
ing. In fact the idea that rejuvenating the soil snd 
rendering it susceptible of profiublo culturo, wu a 
possible thing, appears to have originated with Mr- 
Blair, nnd when he moved on to bis present estate there 
was but one house between it and the city, while we 
are informed that his iriends predicted he would soon 
tire of an experiment as expensive as they thought it 
must prove futile. But the case has not resulted thns ; 
and Mr. B.'s success is a witness not only in itself to 
the usual effects of prudent and systemaUc farm man- 
agement, but in the extent to which it has been emula- 
ted by others. 

Mr. B.*8 first operation was the p«roha«e of the best 
manures at command in the dty, including herring le- 
(hse and other fishy substaaoes, and these were applied 
to the land until a crop of clover could he raised. He 
has abo used lime and plaster extensively and with 
great benefit. In later times be has employed guano 
in bringing the clover on lo the ground— planting com 
with 200 weight of thketnmg manure the first sesson 
after dearing and breaking up ; wheat or some other 
small grain the succeeding fall, and efover the next 
spring, by which time with fhrther applications ef 
guano, the soil would yield a considerable crop of eiover, 
and, after permitting this to shade the ground and 
turning it in another spring, stable manure, lime and 
plaster, have proved sufficient with a jodicioos rotatioa 
to effect a degree of productiveness good in any locali- 
ty, and especially remarkable when brought about 
under olroumstances so unpromising. An intelligent 
colored man with whom I had quite a talk, said that 
the land was so exceedingly *'wlld" and poor that it 
was bettor to put in one or two other crops as above 
described, before attempting to get one of dovsr. His 
theory of the beneficial results of plaster upon grass 
was that it keeps the plant cool^ and whether correetor 
not, here the practice he knew to be a paying ona 
Mr Blair told me that he has produced 3 tons of grass, 
18 barrels (90 bushels) of com, and 30 bushels of wheal 
to the acre, and his crop of hay is often in the neigh- 
borhood of two tons, and that of oom generally langss 
from 50 to 75 bushels. 

I know that what has been written adds no partka- 
lar light to already existing knowledge on the subject 
of restoring exhausted lands. It shows, however, what 
has been actually done Iqt a thoughtful and jadicloos 
cultivator. It shows that the task is net so fornidahle 
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M it appears at fint, and tbat bvt few yean will do 
wonders, where eare is taken to add continaally to the 
reioQrees of the sotl. And if any reader is prompted 
to the effort bj this azaxnple, w those under whose 
eyes it proceeded have been^they have but to tarn to 
prevloiM Tolomes of our journals to find details mneh 
filler than are now offered on the subject— these great 
principles penrading them all, however, first to stimu- 
late the soil from deadness into partial activity, and 
then, by means of stock, retaming to it more or less of 
the crops it yields, and by a rotation of Ihem, and 
economy of manures, constaatly enlarging instead of 
diminishing iU feniiity. And at the risk of repeUtion 
and of eroakingf I will add that unless our farmers, 
east or west, north or south, bear in mind the impor 
tance of some such system of maauring and rotation, 
they might as well expect topun^aee the widow's 
cruise, as land so fertile that its yearly oucpouring of 
cereal wealth can be forever unaifoeted. There may 
be exceptions to this, as to other general rules t the 
danger is that every man will consider his farm such 
an exo0ption, until it finally costs more to keep it than 
to " move west,'' and he or his sou leaves to go again 
througli the old coarse in some other region. 

The soil on Mr. Blair's place is a qaiia light loam. 
He has about 500 acres, of which 200 are cropped in 
hay or the grains. And the only kind of produce he 
sells is the former, for which there is always a mar- 
ket at good prices — especially for timothy, which sel- 
dom or never sells for less than $1 per cwt, and often 
is oonaiderably higher. We enter the grounds by a 
gracefully winding drive through a pleasant wood, and 
this, as well as quite extensive roads and walks on 
other portions of the grounds, are very tastefully dis- 
posed, and add much to the beauty as well as the plea- 
sure of the place. A fine spring of clear, soft water, 
rises in an ornamental recess or basin under the rock, 
and ia collected in a little lake, the surplus of which 
turns a wheel furnishing about four horse power, for 
grinding and other farm purposes. In addition to this 
Mr. B. has a steam engine employed In winter, and at 
other seasons if required. The stock includes 15 to 20 
head each, of horses and cattle. Along the road on 
which this estate is situated, there are now a number 
of farmers who conduct smaller establishmenlfl in sn 
economical and profitable way. Among Mr. DIulr's 
neighbors are also Mr. Riqgs the well known banker, 
and Mr. Clagqett, a retired merchant, both of whom 
have within a few years commenced the formation of 
places for retirement from the city, and entered upon 
similar systems of improvement. As a pioneer in the 
movement, Mr. B. should receive the credit, which 
every thinking man at once awards to public spirit and 
enterprise, the more as they must in this case have 
added greatly to the value of a large tract of land, 
suggested a new pleasure to the attainment of the 
wealthy, and enabled the agriculturist of limited means 
to work at an advantage instead of a loss. 

JoliA Saul's Nwraery^. 

Aboni midway between the city aad Mr. Blair's, Mr. 
JoBM Saul occupies 80 acres as a nursery. A brother 
of A. Saul of the Highland Nurseries, he first oame to 
Washington with Mr. Downing, with whom he was en- 
gaged for some time upon the public grounds, since 
as many of our readers are aware, he has con- 
a horticultural establishment of his owui and 




one which ft gives us pieasure to eommend in high 
terms to subscribers through the south. We were 
pleased to have the evidences we had already seen of 
the increased attention given through this region of 
oountry to rural improvement, eorroborated by the in- 
ereasiag support which Mr. 8. is censtantly receiving. 
He has oooupled his present locality but 3 or 4 years, 
and is by degrees bringing it Into thonsagh cultivation. 
His stock is a large and general one of the different 
varieties of i^its, includiag both dwarfr and staad- 
arda, and vines, and he oan also meet a large demand 
for evergreens, roses, 4o., 4m. 

Like several other gentlemtn with whom we con- 
versed, Mr. 8. thinks the soil about Washington pro- 
daees remarkably exoeltont gaiden vegeUbles of sev- 
eral kinds. Strawberries flourish well— the beet Bng- 
glish sorts coming up to their standard where origina- 
ted, much more nearly here than at the north, and be- 
ing marketed on quite an eztensire scale by several 
groweta, who get for them about twice the price of the 
ordinary home varieties. Rhubarb seenss to be in 
greater demand, proportlooately, than in many north- 
ern ioealitle»--the Priaee Albert befaig mest highly 
valued as an early, delicious and productive variety, 
and the Yicloria for later outUng. The Deodar Ce- 
dars and the Pinus Ezeelsa find the oUmate more con- 
genial than a northern one, and the Gryptomeria Ja- 
ponica is as hardy here as the l^orway Spruce. Bwarf 
pears appear to do well— Mr. S. had never lost a tree 
from blight^ although others have suffered firom it. The 
peaoh.is perhaps the great fruit of the country, and 
though the best kinds in New- Jersey and the north are 
equally good here, there are some delioieus sorts here 
which there will not suooeed. The OaUwba b Ms 
grape— the Black Hamburg and Grisly Fromtlgnae 
may do without shelter, but are uncertain. Among 
the best apples for this latitude, are '• Hopkin's Red," 
"Mitchell," *'Halliday's Seedling," **Rambe^" and 
" Fryer's Red,^ for fall varieties, and '* Brooks' Pip- 
pin," "Cannon Pearmain," aMi "Bawtss* Janet" for 
winter and spring. 

Mr. Saul's land lies beaatifaliy, and is thought to 
resemble in character of soil thaft on which so many of 
the Rochester Nurseries are situated. It extends be- 
tween the two roads which enter the dty at 7th and at 
14th streets. The former of these two, as already in- 
timated, shows more improvwaient than any other part 
of the suburbs of the otty, and the land upon it is cor- 
respondingly growing in value. It is perfectly healthy, 
while some lower parts of the city and neighborhood 
are not thought to be, and will undoubtedly in the 
course of a few years afford sites for a large number 
of fine residences and pleasaot plaoes, as well as pro- 
ductive farms 

To Mr. Saul I was indebted for many kind atten- 
tions, to which I must refer more particularly hereaf? 
tor — ^the lateness of the hour now wamisg me to close. 



Thb CouiTTKT OiirrLmii.-i-This is decidedly the 
best agricultural paper published in the Unitgid States. 
We were pleased to learn that the Clermont County 
(Ohio) Agricultural Society, at Olive Branch, have 
concluded to give a large number of copies of this paper 
out as premiums, instead of all in money, believing 
that it will be more aocepUble than the cash itself, 
good move, we think.— Cisrnum^ Courur. 
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ty-five loads to tbe aoro, prodaced 31 bosheb of oaU 
p«r acre ; bat after being thoroagfalj anderdrained at 
a ooet of about 960 for the whole, produced the first 
year without manoie, 89| bushels per acre. The in- 
crease on a single crop more than -doubly paid all the 
expense. This is frequently the case, and were it not 
returned in three or five years, the outlay would still 
be a profitable one. 

Illumimatbd Caxaloqokb — Embrt Bkothbrs of 
this city, are getting out a new Catalogue of their 
manufactures, which is to be largely illuminated by a 
great Tariety of new engravings, got up expressly for 
it, a specimen of which may be seen in our advertising 
pages. 

A Chikbsb Pka.— Inclosed I send thee a few peas 
received last spring from China, by way of California ; 
their habit of growth is the same as the Japan pea, and 
quite as prolific; they ripen nearly two weeks sooner 
than the yellow Japan pea. I think it will ripen as far 
north as Albany. Will thee please give it a trial and 
let me know the result next fall 1 Wilsom Dxhnis. 

Omtabio Co. Aq. SociBrr.—This Society, whose 
Premium List for this year has come to hand, is to 
hold its next Fair on its grounds in Canandaigua, com- 
mencing on the 29th Sept. and continuing three days. 
All restrictions as to the residence of exhibitors have 
been abolished, and its prises are therefore open to all 
who are disposed to compete for them. 

Tbb IXblawabb Co. Aq. Socibtt are to hold their 
next Fair at Franklin on the 22d and 23d Sept 

Cbesmb Co. (Pa.) Ao. Sooibtt.— At tbe annual 
election for officers of this Soeiety, recently held at 
West Chester, the following gentlemen were elected : 

Proflideut— Isaac W. Vax Lbbr. 

Vice PreeidontiH- Joseph Dowdall, Dr. J. R. Sebleman, 
M. B. Hickman, Edward Oheen. 

Executive Commltee— Lewis Sharplcss, Tboe. S. Wood- 
ward, O. Brinton, Jr., Wta. BL Baldwin, Edwin Jftmes 
Thoe. W. Cheyn^y, Wm. Chalfant, Jobu Haonum, Wel- 
lington Hickman', I^ewla P. Boopee. 

Cor. Bec'y and '^easnrer— J. Lacy Darlington. 

Rec, Secretaries— Jas. H. Bull, Wm. D. Sugar. 

This Society held its annual spring exhibition of 
horses on the 4th inst The display of horses was cred- 
itable to the Society, there being about 100 present, 
and the attendance larger than could have been ex- 
pected. Notice is given that those who intend to com- 
pete for the Sooiety*6 premium on farms, must have 
them entered with the Secretary, J. Lacy Darlington, 
before the 15th of June. 

Tbb Horticulturist —This publication has been 
sold by its late publisher, R P. Suito of Philadelphia, 
to C. M. Saxtob of New-Tork, where it is hereftfter to 
be published, but under the editorship of J. J at 
Sbitb, as heretofore. Mr. Saxton's long acquaintance 
with the publishing business, will afford him many fa- 
cilities for extending the circulation and influence of 
the work. 

Paksibs.— We are indebted to Mr. Jaues Halbt 
of Cohoes, for a beautiful bouquet of Pansies of a 
great variety of colors. They were all seedlings raised 
by Mr. H., and Inoluded some very fine blooma. 

Drills vs. Hills.— 2^ Mat^ackuidU Ploughman 
says that com, potatoes, and white beans do better 
planted in hills than in drills. We are not, however, 
means certain that this is the case, the editor's 
therefor not seeming satisfactory to us. If any 




Foil SALE, 

n^HE SHORTHORN BULL '^ FRAN^K » bred by Mr. 
A J. F. Bbeafe, New.HiuiiharKh, Dutohees Ca. three 
years old this month. A good stock getter, and A-om a 
milking family of Durhams. As we have no further ow 
for him, will be sold at a bargain, if applied for soon. May 
be aeon at Milloovo Farm, 2 miles east of P(^keepaia For 
pedigree, see Aliened Am. Herd Book. vol. 2 page 148. For 
further pari ieulars apply to C. N. BEmkNT, 

Ma>- 6-w8tmlt Springside. Po^keepeie, N. Y. 

Nnraer'Tineiiy Ptorfsta, and Afcricnltntists. 

PAUL B068ANOE, agent for Lovn Laaor of the 
Gkavd Jaboih, Angera, France, bega to annouDM 
that he is now fully prepared to ezeonto all orders for 
Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Treea, Shrubs, Flowers, Aa 
Catifclognea of the prices oorrenl, embracing ehippinff 
and insnranco chargea, and all other needful iorormatioDi 
may be had gratis on application to _ 

PAUL BOS8AKGB,, 
Mayao— wlamit 20 Boekman atreet^New" 



of our readers have made oarefol experiments to test 
the merits of these two methods of plantiagf wa shall 
be glad to hear the resnlts. The largest crops of po- 
tatoes on record, to our knowledge, were planted in 
drills, and we think the largest crops of com ever 
grown in this State, were also grown in drills, although 
we have not now time to refer to the reports necessary 
to decide this point 

Corn Planting.— Our farmers have been planting 
com for the last ten days, and are now pretty general- 
ly done, the ground having been in good order for the 
moat part, but Just now rather wet. Karly plantinx 
seems to find favor in this neighborhood, and as far as 
I have observed there is mqre manuring done in the 
hill this season than usual. On land that will bring, 
under favorable circumstances, fifty bushels of com per 
acre without manure of any kind directly, it is still 
found to be an advantage to use a little of some kind 
or other in the hiU, as it gets the com out of the way 
of the birds and worms, and ready for the plow and 
harrow before the press of other work comes on. Where 
wheat is sown after corn, a week or ten days gained in 
this way is a matter of some importance— and all then 
should be taken into the account in estimating the 
cost of the manure and labor of putting it on. As 
to the kind to be used, farmers can consult their own 
fancy. That which the farm furnishes is generally tbe 
cheapest and most reliable, and should not be overlook- 
ed for a more costly material. C. Saltm Co^ N. J. 

Birds— pRKPARATioH of Sbed Corn.— "A Plea 
for the Birds" in your paper, causes me to oome for* 
ward with my plan, which is a plan to receive the be- 
nefit of the insect eatohing propensity of the binlf, and 
a remedy against their com pulling operations. It is 
this: As soon as your com comes up feed the birda 
Crows will not, (a« far as my experience goes.) poH 
com if they are properly fed, and they want feediog 
but a short time. Two quarts sowed over a field of ten 
acres, about twice, while the com is in danger, will 
supply all that take the privilege of boarding on me; 
but even if it took a half bushel or a bushel, it woald 
be cheaper by far than exterminating the birds. I tsr 
and plaster my seed at planting, (not gas tar.) I never 
had any difficulty about my seed ooming up. ■. o ja. 

TO NEnVOL'8 8L'FFERf3»S. A retired Geotleraab 
having been restored to health in a few daya, after manj j 
years of nervous suffering, will send (ft-ee) toasBtat others, 
a copy of tho prescription, and a supply of the remedy, 
on reccivincr a stamped envelope bearing the applleant^t 
address. Direct to thu Rov. John M. Daorall, 1M FbI- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. tf ay l—mSt 
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Kirl>3r»8 Fatent. 

T^HB sabscrlbera are note ag«nU for this victnlty. for 
this celebrated machine, which was awarded a Stiver 
Mtdal at tk* great Nathnal Trial at SyracKM, t« Jti/y, 1857, 
bf tk« Uttited States Agn'ctiUwal Society. It is certainly the 
choapeet and easiest draft machine now made, wighing 
omly eOO pounds and costing om<v $100. The most impor- 
Uiit part of the machine is the indtpendtnt action of kntfs 
bar^ which adapts itself to the uneven surface of the field, 
whether it be ridge or furrow. We have numerous re- 
commendations noting the superiority of tbts machine 
over all others, and would respectfully solicit the attention 
of the farmers to this machine, before Durcbasing. It Is 
also the best Reaper U the "world, as well as the stmpIoAt. 
A Descriptive Pamphlet, with numerous recommenda- 
tions, will be forwarded by addressing the subscribere. 
PKABB k, EGQLESTON, 
April 29~w4tmlt 84 BUte-st., Albany, N. T. 

Fourllt Auunal Catalogue 

Of Thorough-Bred North Devon Cattle, 



THB paopsaTT or 



i\ S. 



WAI.\WRIGHT, The Meadowe, RhlDebeek, 
DachesB Co., N. Y. 

THB subeoriber has Just Issued his Catalogue for the 
present season, containing full pedigrees of all the 
animals composing his herd at this date, terms of sale, Jto. 
He offers at privau salt, some half a dosen young bulls, 
and about the same number of females, all of them of the 
yery first quality, and either bred or imported by himself. 
Copies, with the prices marked against such animab as 
are for sale may be had by addressing him as above. 
April l-w&mSm O. B. WAIN WRIGHT. 




K B T O H U M'S 
Combined Harresfer for IS589 

TVitli a Reel! 

THB tmprovemenU on this eel ebrated Machine tor 1868 
will render it the roo«t desirable machine ever offered 
to the publia Among these Improvements are the follow- 
ing :— 

1st An expanding Reel, very simple, and Ingeniously 
arranged so as to be readily attached, and is propelled by 
the main shaft. 

ad. A new, strong and well-braced guard, which will not 
clog. 

8d. An adJasUble Roller with a lever, by whiob the dri- 
ver, while in his seat, can elevate the finger-bar and hold 
it In any desired position, for transportation, to pass over 
obstructions, and to aid in backing or turning corners. 

4th: A Roller in the outer shoe, on which the finger-bar 
rests, which obviates all side draft and very much lessens 
the direct draft 

The siMPLB M0WBR8 have wrought-iron firames. with all 
of the other Improvements except a Reel With these 
Improvements the draft of the Kbtoddm Machine is as 
light a« any machine known, and by the test with the Dy- 
nanometer at Syracuse, by the U. S. Ag. Society last July, 
the draft of the Reaper was more than one-quarter less 
than any other of the 18 Reapers on trIaL This result is 
obtained by enlarging the main wheel for Reaping, which 
lessens the motion of the knives and the actual draft of 
the machine ftally one-quarter. 

The VBBT BBST MATBEiAL Is used throuffhout, and no 
pains or money are spared to make the Kbtohum Ma- 
obi nb what the farmer needs 

Sample machines can be seen at all the principal plaees, 
and persons are invited to examine them before buying 
any other—remembering that tub bbst is always thx 
OHBAPBST. U. L^ HOWARD, 

BufiUo, N. Y., 
(Near N. Y. Central Depot on Chloago-at) 
8— wlbmama 





WM. R. PRIIfCE & Co., PlashiBf, 

OFPBR Dahlias, 860 splendid varieties— dry roots $8- 
Pot plants $2 per dozen. Flowering plants In assort- 
ments, 100 for $12, 60 tor f7, 26 for $3.60. 76 new Verbe- 
nas, 11.26 per dozen. Double Hollyhocks $2 per dozen. 
200 splendid new varieties of Carnations and ^coteM, |2 
to $2t per doxen. Double and variegated Petunias, Chry- 
santhemums, 200 varieties, $2 per doecn. Gladiolus. Heroe- 
rocallis. Lilies, Fuchsias. Heliotropes, Habrothamnus 
Splendens, Lantanas, Pansies, Double and Single Primro- 
ses. Polyanthua, Auriculas, Cowslip, Geraniums. Phlox 
and Iris, 200 varieties, $2 per dozen— and fine beddins va- 
rletlee of every olasa. Daily and Perpetual, and ClimUng 
Roses, a collection uurlvulJed in every respect. Dorches- 
ter and lAwton Blaekberrlee $10 per 100— Imperial $1L 
May g^wAmlt* 

SCHENECTADY AQ. WORKS. 

FARMBRS or others, who have an interest In Introdu- 
cing the best machinery for Fannlns purposes, are re- 
quested to notice our improved Kndless Chain HorM Pow- 
ers, for one. two or three borsee, in oonneetion with Over- 
shot Threshers and Separators, or Combined Threshers 
and Winnowers. We have been engaged in the mannfiic- 
ture of this kind of machines for a number of years, and 
have made improvements wliich make them eqaal to the 
best In use. A Circular, with tall description of maehlDes 
made by us, and list of nrloes for them, may be had by ap- 
plication to us. G. WESTING HOU8B k, CO^ 
March 26— weow9tm8t Schenectady, K. T. 

Blood and Wool Mannrer 

T> OTHWBLUS, in Baga or Barrela, for sale by 
jX a. LONGKTT, 
May 1— m8t 84 Cliff st.. New- York. 



For the Harvest of 1S58. 

Th» baft OomUiMd Baaping and Mowing MaehiM 

in vae. at oidoried ¥7 tht United States 

Affrienltiiral floeie^. 




:frr^_ 



Manny's Patent with Wood'ii fanprorenient 

r? Is with much pleasure and renewed eonfidenee, that 
I offer my machine to the Farmers for the coming bar 
vest, with all Ito Improvements and increased high reputa- 
tion as a combined Machine and aingle Mower. The large 
sale the past season, and gpeat sucoeae at the National 
Trial of Harvest Implementa at Syracuse in July last, 
where it was awarded one Gold and two Silver Medala la 
conclusive to every unpretfudloed fumer that it ia the most 
approved machine of tne kind In use. and the subscriber 
begs to say that they will be perfect and complete in work- 
manship and material, and are offered to them on terms 
aocomroodating and auited to the Umea. With each ma- 
chine will be furnished two scythes, two extra guarda two 
extra sections, one extra pinion, ana wrench. 

Warranted capable of cutting from 10 to 16 acres of 
grass or grain per day, in a workmanlike manner. . 

Price of Machines as heretofore The Combined Ma- 
chine varies in price according to width of cut and its 
adaptation in size and strength to diffbrvnt aectiona of the 
country, from $126 to $150, delivered here on the cars. 

Price of Single Mower, ateel Bar. $116.00 

WALTER A. WOOD. 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 



April 22— wimalcmtf 



Agrioultoral Booka, 
For sale at the office of tka Coutry Oenili 
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FOR SALE, 

A BAY STALLION, three years old next June— got 
by Young Kentucky Hunter, out of a Morgan mare. 
He Is a very nuperlor colt. AddI;^M O. 8. CURTIS, care 
Barkbk, Whitakrr Jc Co., Providence, R. L 

March 25— w2tm2t 

LAND AGENTS WANTED ! 
A Homestead for 9101 t 

B'OR SALE 

rr the " Gold Region " and Other portions of Virginia, 
the following Farms and Baildlng Lots, in Sharbs, to 
wit:— 

1 Farm of 100 acres, and a Gold Mine, Is 100 acres. 

4 Fanns of 60 acres each, are 140 ** 

25 " 40 " *• 1,000 " 

70 »« 30 *• •* 1,400 »• 

160 " 10 •* " 1,600 »» 

260 " 6 •* " 1,260 " 

500 " 2 *• " 1,000 »* 

250 BolldlnflrLots, k acre, with Streets and 

pnblic Squares, 710 ** 

1,250 Building Lots, 100x100 feet, with da, .. 926 " 
2,600 ** 50x100 *♦ ** - W6 " 

5,000 ** 25x100 ** •• .- 860 •• 

10,000 Sh area, amounting to 10,000 acres. 

CRRTiPioATBSof theahove Shaves have been enclosed 
in 10,000 onvelopes. exactly alike, and staled; which, after 
being well mixed up, have been numbered on the outside 
fh>ra 1 to 10,000 ineiusive. so that do one knows the con- 
tents of any particular envelope. They will be sold at |10 
BACH, without reference to what they contain, and tent to 
any one making application. Ufuzeepticnol^ TitU* vnll in 
all eaus b« given. 

The largest Farm, containing a Gold Mine, Is valued at 
130.000, and the smallest sixed Baildlng Lots have been 
selling at $10 each. Hundreds have already been sold up- 
on the«e terms. While all stand a chance of getting the 
Farras^every purchaser is guaranteed one of tkeee lots at 
least. Kvery other purchaser is bound to get one of at 
least double its size and value. Every four & p urchaser 
one of at least quadruple its siae and value. Wuilst every 
tenth purchaser will get a Farm ranging in value flrom $200 
up to $30,000. These Farms and Lots are sold so cheap to 
induce setiUmentSy a suflBefent number being reserved^ the 
increase in the value of which will compensate for the 

f>refient sacrifice. The net proceeds are to be applied to 
ocal improvements, such as Schools, Factories, Mills, &c 
Any number of Shares can be taken by individuals,— to 
secure a Farm take at Isaat ten Shares. The Certificates 
can be obtained by paying ens half^ and the Deeds by pay> 
ing the otker half. 

^KSr 70,000 Acres of LaafT, in large or small 
tracts, can also be had at prtcfOlf stde^ and upon the most 
reasottable terms. Some of it is highly improved. Aob bts 

ARB WABTBD BVBRTWHBRB TOSBI^LTRBSB LaJTDS. liberal 

inducements will be given. For ran particulars, M>p]y to 
May 13— wStmlt Port Bojal, Caroline Co., Va. 




' Pure Short-Horiis for Sale. 

'^ ANSAS, 1781, mostly red. one year old last June— a 
\ animal, and sure gett«rr. $'250. 



BBAU. white, will be one year old in Jnly— got by my 
price bull Echo of Oxford, and out of Geddes Belle, (Vol. 
2 A. H. a, page 302.) $2u0. 

LADY WARE, red, two years old last Nov.. (see 8rd 
Vol A. H. B., page 488,) $200. R. MARKS, 

wStmlt Camillu*, N. Y., April 20, 1858. 

PURE BONE, (by the Barrel,) 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

POUDRETTE, PLASTER, Ac. 

FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 
Among which may be found Mape^ new and improved 
Suhsoil PUno and Knogfs Horse Hot. 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

PURE PRI.'VCB AiJIERT POTATOES, Ac, 
At the North River Agricultural Warehouse. 

GRIFFING BROTHER Sc CO , 
Mar. l«-w4Wn8m 60 Cortlanflt-st, New- York City 




IVew-Tork State Tile H^orks, 

On ihfi Western Flank Roadntar the Orphan Asylum. 
rr^HE subscribers still continue the manuftioture and sale 
JL of Draining Tile f6r land draining, in large or small 
quantities, warranted hard-burnt and perfectly sound, and 
altogether superior to anv made in America ; If not, the 
purchaser need not pay Tor them. Gu orders for 5,000 or 
more a discount will be made. 
N. R These Tile are made of pure day, and very strong. 

nORSR-SHOB TILB— P1B0B8. 80LX TILB— PIRCR8. 

2i in. calibre,.. $12 per 1,000. 2 in. calibre,.. |12 per 1,000 

8 " " - 16 •* S" •* -.18 •' 

4 " •♦ - 18 •• 4 «• « - 40 

5 " « - 40 •♦ 6 •* " .. 60 « 

6 " •* .- 60 " 6 " " .. 80 « 
7* *« *♦ -. 76 " 8 •* « - 126 " 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended ta 
Cartage free. ALDER8(fN k. JACKSON. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Embrt Bros. Agents, Proprietors Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, 62 State street, cor. Green. 

April 8— w2m— eow2m— w2m— mOt. 



ALBANY TILE WORKS, 

Comer of Clinton Avenue 4* Knox Sty Albany ^ N. T. 
nnnE subscribers, being the most extensive manufae^ 
JL turers of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this country, hard burned, and over one foot in length. On 
orders for 5,000 or more, a discount will be made. 

■OR8B-8HOB TILB— PIBCB8. SOLB TILB— PIBCB8. 

2i Inches rise... |12 per 1000. 2 inches rise,.. $12 per 1000. 

8 '* »' .. 16 " 8 ** " .. 18 

4 •* •* - 18 " 4 " •• .- 40 

5 " " .. 40 «» 6 ." " .. 60 " 

6 " " -. 60 •• 6 '* " .- 80 

7| '* " .. 75 *» 8 " •« .. 126 ♦• 

Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 

a 4t W. M'CAMMON. 

^ Albany, N. Y. 
PEASE I^SOaLBSTON, Agents, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Mar. 1— wafcroSm. 84 State-st., Albany, N. V . 

ca-ooi> iwa:EX>ioiiTES. 

r' IS estimated the Atbk^s Ciibkht Prctoral and Ca- 
thartic Pills have done more to promote the public 
health than any other one cause. There ean be no ques- 
tion that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousands on 
thousands cnrcs of Colds, Con&rhs. Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enra, Bronchitis, Ac, very much reduced the proportion 
of dcatlis from consumptive diseases in this country. The 
Pills are ns good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. ^ ... 

Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the blood 
from its impurities. Purge the bowels, Jivcr and the whole 
visceral system from obstructions. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. Bnt for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes esrly 
and thrust It from the system, before it is yet too strong to 
yield. 

Averts Pills do thrust out disease, not only while It la 
weak but when it has taken a strong hold. Read the as- 
tounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadftil Scrofbla, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism. Neuralgia, D>-spepBia, Internal pains. 
Billlous Complaints. Heart-bum, Headache, Gout, and 
many less dangerous but still threatening ailments, such 
as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritabilit v-, Ix)88 
of Appetite, Irregularities, Dlairre* in the Head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative remedy Is required. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Try them once, and you never will be without them. 

Price 25 cents per Box—* boxes for $1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Chemist, Txjwell, 
and sold by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam— mlf. 
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Coxxten.ts of tills Nioin'ber. 

Tke Farm. 

Fa notions of the Leaves and Roots of Plants, IW 

Culture of Beans }71 

Improvement of Grass T^iids, 171 

UunK«r>»»» Grass ft"'^ Millet, 174, 18» 

Clover Huller and Cleaner, 176 

Mr. Morrill's Land Bill 176 

Top Dressing Mendow Lands, by J. M. C 176 

Experiments with different Mannres on Potatoes 175 

Guano, Hen Manure, and some other Things, by L. 

Baktlitt, -' 177 

Pototoes— the One-Eye Pjvtora, by O. IIowatt, 178 

Draining Deepens the Soil, 179 

The Problems of the Farm, 179 

Spring Manaficement of Manures, by G. Bvams, 180 

Hlldreth's Gang Plow. 182 

Seeding Grass Lands, by A. B. Dickibsom, 186 

New- York Slate Agricultural College, 180 

Experiment in PoUlo Culture, by T. L M. 186 

Agricultural Machinery, bj A Cobtmars Farmbb.... 186 

Culture of Millet, 187 

Rotation for a Clayey Farm. 187 

Grinding Feed and Farm Mills, by B. P. St. Jobb.... 188 

Farming that Pays 188 

Uuiformityof the Seasous 1S9 

Cheap Temporary Fenco. by C- Wihboab, |189 

Itiquiriesand Answers, 190 

Editorial Correspondence, 191 

Visit to F. P. BUir's Farm, 192 

Notes for the Mouth, 194 

The Oraxler. 

Variation in Animals— Improved Breeds, 173 

Grinding Feed for Stock 173 

Hojv to Rail* Turkeys, Viy &f abia Bbowb, 178 

On Fe«-ding Cattle and Sheep, by J. Joubstob, 182 

Training Heifers and Unruly Cows, - 183 

To Prevent Foxes Killing Lnnibs, iiy D. G. Williams, 188 

Sbort-IIurn Cow Chaltelalne, 185 

The Hortlcnlturist. 
A Tidy Door- Yard and a Productive Garden, by Ob- 

SBRVBR, 171 

New Pear— Doyenne Robin, 184 

Improvement of Orchards, by J. H., 184' 

Culture of Sage, by E. Allix, 189 

Johu Saurs Nursery, Washington City, 193 

Rural Areliitecture. 

Desifirn for an Octagon House, by D. S. Cdbth, 181 

A a.xKl Cattle Barn by W. M. Whitb, 182 

Design for a Small Hous<», by n. H., 184 

Donteatte Bcononiy^.' 

How to Improve Soggy Potatoes. 174 

Churning Milk 176 

Cure for Canker Sore Mouth 186 

Recipe fora Cheap Beer, by B., 186 

IHuati-atloiAB. 

Millet, three Varieties,. 174 Gang Plow, 181 

Hungarian Grass, 114 j Doyenne Robin Pear,.. 184 

Clover Uuller, 176 Small House. 3 figs...... 1S4 

Octagon Houeo. 2a^'s,. 181 [ Cow Chaltelalne, 186 

Shnre's Horse IIo« and CnlliTRtor. 

THE Machine that saves the greatest amount of labor, 
Is D. W. ttharr'a Faient HorK-Uorin^ and CulUva- 
tliig Marhlue, and Is tlie one whicii all farmers will pur- 
chase. Tlie subscribers have finally obtained this ma- 
chine, and offer it to the farming community very cheap. 
It is used for ftirroxcing omi, cultivating and hoging com^ 
poiaiots, peas, beam, cabbagts, or any other crop that re- 
quires hoeing The cost is only $*10, and It is warranted 
to hoe an acrt per hour, and to perforin satisfactorily, or the 
purchaser can return it and receive his money. The aap- 
ply is limited and the demand large. 

PEASE tL EGGLE8T0N, Albany, N. Y. 
We, the undersigned, purchased last season one of D. 
W. Shares' Patent Horse Hoes, and wo are satisfied that 
it is unequalled for cultivating and hoeing corn, potatoes, 
mnd all other plajited crops. It does the work In a neat 
and workmanlike maimer, and is a great saving of labor. 

E. GaovB Lawbbmob, 

HssTRT J. Holt, 

Aldbbmab Ivbs, 

Wbstlby Tsbsoott, 

N. Vam Dcsbb, 

Nohmab Spurr, 

Hbmrt Bc«oh, Sheffield, Mass. 
27-w2tmlt 




Norfolk, 0«nD. 

Canaan, Conn. 

i Salisbury, Oonn. 



. FOR SALE, 

AVERY valuable BREEDING MARE, of the hn- 
ported "Trustee" and "Black Hawk" slock of bor- 
sea Breeders of fine homes are reauested to look at her, 
at the farm of Obim Bkhbdict, iu Pittsfield, Mass. 
May 24-wltra2t» 

KIKBY'S 
Iiittle Ameriqan Mawer and Reaper, 

BI0BIVX9 TBB 

SILVER MEDAL AT THE SYRACUSE TRIAU 

FOR lightness of draft, fireenesa fhim side draft, adap- 
tation to smooth and uneven surfaces, strength, dora- 
bllity, sinopliclty of eonstmotlon, we challenge the worid 
to produce a machine to ozeel Ik It oannol be clogged in 
auv kind of grass, be It wet or dry. 

Pbicb or MowbbIIOO. Mower and Reaper eomblnod, 
$128. A pamphlet oontalning every information will be 
given ft^ee on application. 

GRIFMnG, brother a. CO.. Agents, 
Send your orders early. iO OortiBDd Street. 

May 27 - w4tm It. New-Y ork City. 

MOW IN a MACHINES, 

F^atent lA?^heel Steel Tooth 

Meislmritz^s Improved Hone Hoe, 

H I C KOK»S 
CIDER MILL AND PRE88, 

For sale by a. longett, 
34 Cllff-st., (corner of Fulton,) New-York. 
May 27-w4tm2t 

THK SECRET DISCLOSED I! 

THE Fabmbb^b Pbaotical nossi 
Farribr, containing ample diiee> 
tions for Doctoring ; a large collection 
of valuable reolpea, and the GREAT 
SECRET of Timing Horses. Sent 
free on the receipt of 60 oeots. 
K^* A«BMTS Wahtbo. 

K NASH, Publisher, 

Anburn, N. Y. 



May 13— w3tmlt 







Buckeye Premium mower, 

^ultTxian. Ac >tiller'« Fatent. 

Awarded First Premium Grand Go\A Medal and IMphH 

mas, aa Beat Mower, at the great NatioDal Trial 

held at Syraemie, N. Y., Joiy, 18ft7. 

THE attention of farmers Is invited to the " Buckeye" 
Mower, which has received the nnquallfled commen- 
dations of all who have used or examined It 

It has two driving wheels, whiph act together or sepa- 
rately, keeping the knives in motion Id turninff to right or 
left. The cutter bar is attached to the ftume by a dtnMt 
hinge joint, which allows the cutter to conform to the make 
of the land ; and when not in use can be folded over the 
fVont of the frame in a moment, rendering the machine as 
portable as any two-wheeled vehicle. 

It is light draft, free from side draft, simple, durable, 
easily managed, works well in any grass, safe for the dri- 
ver, and is in all its parts the most complete mower ever 
offered to the farmer. Circulars forwarded on application. 
Depot In Albany, N. Y. 
May 20-w2tmlt PEASE ft EGGLESTON, Agent* 
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No. VII. 



Published by Luther Tucker & Son, 

BDIT0R8 AND PROPRIKTOKfl. ■ 

AssociATB Bd^ J. J. THOMAS, Umiox SpmiMoa, N. Y. 
PRICE Flf nTciN TS A TEAR. 

Tnc CoLTivATOB hat been published twenty-fbur yetirs. 
A Ksw ScRiKS WM commeneed In 1863, and the five vo- 
lumen for 186 S, 4. 6, 6, 7, can be furnished, bound and post- 
paid, at ll.OOettcb. 

The sHine publishers tsmie**TMB Coumtbt Qrhtlbmah,' 
a weekly Agnoultnral Journal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two vols, yearly of 416 i^iges, at |2.00 a year. Thoy also 
publish 

Thk Illostbatbd Ammctal Rboistbb op Rvbal Appaibs 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 26 cents — #2.00 per dozen. Tliis 
work was commenced In 1866, and the nos. for 1866, *66 
and *67. have been issued in a beautiful volume, under the 
UCleof " RoBAL Appaibs,"— containing 440 engravings of 
Uuu«es, liarns. Out- Houses, Animals, Implements, Fruits 
dtc— price fl.OO — sent by mail post-paid. 



Editorial CorrMpoadenoa — No. n. 

Baltimobb, May. 1868. 

IharebMnspendiogBonehoanBt "RiversdalB," the 
seat of Cbarlks B. Calvbrt, Epq , widely known a« 
one of the most pfominent Coontry Gentlemen of this 
State, not only on aeconnt of the extensive farm he 
eultivatee, bat also for bis long and active services in 
the cause of agricuUnral improvement. The very full 
and complete description of his g rounds and estate con- 
tribated to our last volumo, (see Co. Gbmt. for Sept. 
3, 1857, p. 161,) bj a gentleman most thoroughly 
qualified to appreciate and describe them, has antici- 
pated much that I would like to say ; and in what I 
have to add, great allowance should be made for such 
a thorough previous occupation of the field as well as 
for the disadvantages of letter writtlog amidst the 
hurry and bustle of traveL 

narj^lAAd State A^* Coll«se. 

Oar first business was to see the farm of dl>oat 400 
acroff, which had recently V-oen purchased by the trus- 
tees of the Ma^land State Agricultural College. It 
occupies a vei^ accessible position, bebg directly upon 
the railroad, and within a few minutes ride of Wash- 
ington ; indudinflE the old tavern which travellers, be- 
fore the days of railroads, majr remember as the first 
stage sUtion after leaving that oitj, and which will now 
prove a very convenient and comfortable building for 
the various pnrposes required, nntil the erection of 
others, and intended to serve sabseqaently, as a hotel 
or boarding house for visitors, Ac. The soil includes 
some that is enriched by a very considerable stream on 
which the farm borders, and Taries in stiffness and 
fertUitj fron the bottom land, op to thomore elevated 



fields where the college straeniref mo to be located, 
and where, united with a oommaading prospect, there 
will be some obstacle^ to overeome, of a more practi- 
cal natare—the kind of farming here required behig, 
however, precisely such as most papils might perhaps 
best employ themselves in studying, preparatory to 
their own practioe of it on a larger scale. Back of the 
site of the main buildings a large orchard has been 
already planted out, on newly broken land, in order 
to get the trees started with as UtUe delay as possible. 
They include a wide assortment of 4he different fruits^ 
about one-half of them I believe dwarfi^ and all pro- 
mising weU for a life of fntore nsefahieis. 

On the lower ground toward the road, bricks were 
making for the college building, as fast as the wet weath- 
er would permit. The plan decided upon calls for a sirao- 
tnre when completed some 300 feet in length, of which 
a part, ealoalated to accommodate about an hundred 
students, will it is hoped be ready for occupation before 
another season. The funds of the Institution are said 
to be in a most healthy condition, and when the report 
of the trustees soon to be published, appean, readers 
in this and other States will be haterested in having a 
synopsis of it given through these colamns.* It might 
be invidious to mention meantime the several instances 
of munificence which cawally came to my knowledge — 
but that of a Louisiana gentleman. Dr. Mbbcbb, a 
native and former resident of Maryland, should not be 
left unnoticed. The law of incorporation required a 
previous subseription of $50,000 from private persona, 
and when it was made known to Dr. M. that the amount 
subscribed had reached $47,500 he generously came 
forward with the $2,600 necessary for the completion 
of the fund ; and, subsequently, havu^; been ohoeea 
an honorary trustee of the college, he acknowledged 
the compliment by one in return, as demonstrative •■ 
it could well be madeof his confidence in the plans and 
management of bis associates — namely, a check for 

* Wo are indebted to Mr. Galtbbt, and aftiend In Bal- 
timore, for copies of the Report here referred to, from 
which we learn that the " Maryland Ag. College," was 
Incorporated by the state on condition that the commis- 
sioners appointed by the act, should raise by subscription 
the sum of #60,000, to be expended in the purchase of a 
farm, the erection of buildings, and placing the Institution 
in a condition for the reception of students. This having 
been done by private munifioenMs the state now comes in 
with Its aid, and pledges Itself to pay $6,000 per year foi 
the annual support of the Institution. Thus It will besoen 
that the Mar>iand Ag. College la substantially endowed, 
and promises, with as little deli^ as poeaible, to become 
one of the active institutions of the land. Its Board of 
Trustees consists of 26— one from each county in the state 
—of which Hod. 0. B. CAi.vBaT is President. 
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ftaother twenty-ftfv hnndrad dollar piWMit. His 
will thiu be long SMooiated witbthoM of other public 
■pirited Mid wealthj Marylonden, who Iiato so hearfcil j 
nnited to encourage and aapport tU« raloable enter- 
priie. 

Mr. Caltsbt, with a rlew of aooomplishiog reraKs 
of aome practical value at a« earlj a daj as may be, 
has laid off three ranges of experimental lota, each 19 
in number, on one of wfaioh aeries com is planted, on 
the second oaU, and on the third potatoes. Manures 
of 19 kinds, including guanos of ▼arions sorts, the 
superphosphates of different manufactures, poudrette, 
Ac, Ac, are to be applied to the 19 lots devoted to 
each orop— each lot being precisely half an acre in ex- 
tent, and the amount of manure which each receives 
being regulated by their relative cost as follows : — 
Peruvian guano is applied to one at the rate of three 
cwt or $7.65 per acre, and as mueh of each of the 
other manures as the same sum will purchase, shows 
the quantity of it to be used. The experiment is to be 
continued Ave years, under a rotation of crops from one 
set of lots to another, and the returns accurately mea- 
sured and noted down, as heUWeen the respective fer- 
tilisers, in the expectation ftf thus ascertaining more 
nearly than could otherwise be done, their comparative 
effects, not for one season only, but for a sucoesaion of 
years. 

Surfitoe Application of Blanmres. 

While on the subject of 'manures, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Calvert is a strong advocate of the ap- 
plicaUon of stable msnures upon the •urfae^ instead 
of plowing them in. He first became convinced of the 
superiority of this system, at least for his own lands, 
by some experiments condacted many years ago with 
a view of comparing the tirc^ ways— and he has ever 
since adhered to the coudddons then reached. The 
shading or protection of the 'land during the time it is 
covered until planted in the spring, is apparently the 
source of the benefit, although in what way this bene- 
fit is produced, remains a mystery. A auggeation haa 
been haaarded by a neighbor of i^r. G.*a--a gentleman 
of conaiderable acientifio attainmenta — that the im- 
provement may perhapa be cauaed by the increaae of 
animal life that takea place under auch protection, 
which organiama in a atate of decay operate in fertil- 
ising the aoil that forma their burial place. It ia well 
known how thick the ** bugs " are under any chance 
shelter, such, for instance, as that afiorded by a stone 
or block of wood, and if they flourish to as great ex- 
tent beneath the clofls of dung, it is argued- that they 
may add materially to its manurial power. If the ob- 
servation of any reader should go toward a corrobora- 
tion of this idea, others would be glad to know it, and 
it is much to be hoped that the resultant diseussion 
would throw some light on a subject of so great impor- 
tance. 

Importance ot the Roller. 

An incident occurred in seeding to grass a portion of 
the lawn in front of Mr. Calvert's mansion, from which 
he was disposed to derive a lesson of interest to every 
fanner. On aome parts of it which had been trampled 
and driven upon during grading, the aeed had taken 
much better than elsewhere, and he expressed no doubt 
that a similar compression of the soil after sowing, hy 
a frtt use qf the roller, would be very promotive of 
success. This wUl piobrably agree with the views and 
experience of others, but is worthy of mention as are- 




mfaider to most of our fatmen of the negteet in whieh 
they too generally suffer this useful implement to re- 
main. A roller is as much to be expeolad in the es- 
tablishment of a thorough cultivator, as a harrow, and 
its agency in breaking up and bringing into contact 
the particles of soil, and in securing the germination 
and safety of the aeed by the protaetion and austenanca 
thua afforded, can acaroely be too highly esteemed. 
Tlie Hay Chrop. 

Mr. Calysrt's main crop has been hay, of which 
he will cut some 300 acres out of the 2,000 that le- 
maln in Biversdale since the disposal of a part of it to 
the Agricultural College. He expects this large sur- 
face will average from one to one and a half tons per 
acre—favored places yielding two— though the luxu- 
riance brought about by the wetness of the season was 
showing itself to the injury of the orop» both grass and 
wheat being already somewhat beaten down. For the 
last few years the price hay has commanded, and t^ 
diminished personal attention its production reqmrcf, 
together with a C3nstant oaU upon his time in other di- 
rections, had led Mr. C. to enlarge bis sales of this, and 
give up a portion of the atock to which moat of the 
farm waa formerly devoted ; and, although atill con- 
tinuing to diapoae of aome milk and feed a few ateeis, 
the acale on which these operations have lately been 
conducted is much smaller than before, and under the 
preaent atate of the mairkets, he had concluded that 
they might be again profitably extended. 
The MUh Bnaiaoaa. 

Mr. Calvert's large, cov^venient, and most admirably 
ventilated cow house, heretofore described in the Co. 
Gbnt., (vol. 4, p. 108) is, octagonal in form, 100 feetio 
diameter, and will accommodate 104 cows upon one 
floor. When built, he mflu in the habit of constantly 
milking aboui sixty fro/h eovs— the mm^fruh re- 
ferring to his ayatem of eontinually adding cowa in fall 
milk, and parting with thoae that ell below the atand- 
ard of ft fair profit. The coat of feed and attendance 
having been very nearly reckoned, the mioimum 
amount of milk equivalent to a remuneration for these 
items of expense waa eaaily aacertained — the manure 
produced being omitted in the eatimate to cover any 
errors of calculation. Care waa taken in selecting oows 
which had lately calved, to get thoae in best condition 
aa well aa the beat milkera posaible, and by the time 
that the quantity of milk yielded became smaller than 
would actually return a profit, an abundance of food 
had put the cow in fair condition for the butcher, and 
she would bring, when aold for beef; within ten or fif- 
teen doUara of her coat, with a calf aix'or eight months 
before — a reault cooaidered fkr more satisfactory than 
to continue to feed her through the remainder of the 
year, in which she could give a very small money re- 
turn or none at all. The price which the milk obtams 
is twenty cents a gallon. It is not difficult to get fresh 
cowa of fair quality all the year round at ths Wash- 
ington or Baltimore markets, although it might pay a 
very extensive milk producer to keep a man in the 
country for the purpose of picking out a still better 
class of animals, or to make an arrangement with his 
neighbors by which there might be had from them a 
suceession of fresh oows, bred with a view partiealarly 
to this object nnder his own diroction. 

Aldemey^ Cattle—Impro-rement of Sioch. 

Of the superiority of batter made from Alderney 
milk, Mr. C. was thoroughly convinecd, and it vasow- 
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ing to his haviiig ouoftlly MowUined tbat a oertala 
speeimen of premlQin butter derived tti exoellenoe 
from this mnioe, that he ftnb pnrehaaed Mveral head 
of the breed. He hM also been a ooosiderable breeder 
of Short-Horns and Ayrshires, and still retains some 
animals of eaoh. Not having the time and inclination, 
however, to devote himself mainly or ezdaslvely to 
improved atook, he has preferred a millc farm to the 
bosiness of a breeder. Such stock as he ooald procure 
in accordance with the system above described, proba- 
bly grades more or lesa remote from earlier importa- 
tions, he has fbnnd to prove equally productive of milk 
and profitable for his purposes, with that boasting 
purer blood and higher pretensions. That he has ex- 
erted himself to call the attention of his neighbors 
to the importance of some improvements upon their 
former herds, it is proper to mention a very public spi- 
rited offer he kept open to their acceptance for several 
years. Instead of selling his young Durham bulls, he 
advertised that he would present one to any applicant 
who would undertake, on a penalty of a forfeit of $10, 
to exhibit him at the Show of the County Ag. Society 
for the three following years, and moreover offered a 
silver cup to the one which slKmld prove on these oc- 
casions the best, and to have been best cared for. 
Nineteea, I think, were accepted the first year upon 
these liberal terms, and more during several succeed- 
ing seasons ; the cups were duly awarded, and the re- 
sulto are now plainly to be seen in the change wrought 
by the use of these improred males in the whole farm 
stock of the surrounding region. 

TolMtcoo Gro^rlnK and Twrlceys. 

Prince Oeorge is still a large tobacco growing county. 
The ordinary practice is to alternate this crop, or com 
with those who prefer it^ witk oato or wheat if the land 
is rich enough. The cultaie of tobacco, Mr. Calvert 
has, however, given up. There is one use to which it 
puts another kind of farm stock— namely the poultry, 
that renders this on tobacco farms a rery important 
subject. Turkeys are the great protectors of the young 
plants, ranging the fields and devouring the worms, 
and growers of the crop are eenseqnently interested in 
any assistance they can receive as to the breeding and 
management of this fowl. Another source of protec- 
tion to the crops from insect depradatioiw, Mr. C. thinks 
meet highly of, and affords to it in turn all the protec- 
tion m his power. This is the birds — he will allow no 
gan to be shot upon the estate, and does not even mo- 
lest that much hated race, the crows, preferring to 
make allowances in planting for the extra com they 
will eat, rather than have them give up the pursuit of 
their animal food through the fields. Like other ani- 
mals, they cannot well live on meat alone, and he does 
not begradge them a few kernels of that grain which 
is even better appreciated by man and beast and bird 
at the south than at the north. 

Sotllns and Root C?iiltnre. 

In Uie care of stock Mr. 0. is approaching more and 
more nearly to a system of soiling, and has no doubt 
of the superior merits of this mode as compared with 
pasturing akme. Orchard grass mixed with clover has 
been found better than other kinds, as after cutting, 
or after it is graced off, it renews itself very quickly. 
Beaders are already informed that Mr. C. has in past 
years been an extensive grower of roots. As his stock 
decreased of late, of course the quantity grown 
also fallen off, but fbr two years in snooession his 




crop was some 25,000 bushels. In one case 1,300 
bushels were grown upon an acre. Bute bagas he sows 
ttom the 1st to 16th July, and finds that the roots if 
cut up and mixed with a Uttle salt and meal or ship 
stuff, 12 hours before they are required for the cows, 
will impart nojtavor tohatever to their milk. He was 
frilly aware of the injudicious nature of too exclusive 
feeding on rooto, and his habit has been to make a 
mixture to each bushel of one gallon of com meal, or 
two gallons of meal and bran together, to two bushels 
of roots, rafying the amount fed to each animal from 
the quantity first named to the second, according to 
the requirements of the case, accompanying it with 
all the hay they wanted. As turkeys, he remarked, 
would not be healthy or well fattened, if confined ex- 
clusively to a diet of worms, but should have also a 
modicum of com to accompany their animal food, so 
the cattle would thrive much better upon a proper ad- 
mixture of roots and grain and hay. 
IVlre FenceSy Ac* 

At the risk of repeating what has heretofore been 
published, I am tempted ^y Mr. Calvert's success in 
wirtjencing to add a iPotd as to his way of doing it. 
He has a very larsre extent of this fence, and is well 
pleased with its durability and strength. It is a fre- 
quent oocurrence for strangers who notice it in passing^ 
to write requesting a description and directions for imi- 
tating it— a letter of the kind arriving while I was 
there. It is made hn panels, a post being placed once 
in about eight feet, for which not very heavy wood is 
required, say three inches in diameter at the top. Once 
in about a hundred yard^ however, a strong and well 
braced poet is necessary, or when possible a tree is 
made to answer the pui^pose. To one of these the 
wires are securely fSutened and carried to the next 
stretohing post, where th^ are tightened as straight 
as possible and well secured. The intermediate posto 
they do not pass through by means of holes— it is 
found preferable to attach them by a aiapU driven 
down upon the wire^ so that it cannot slip in one di- 
rection or the other. Each panel is thus made com- 
plete in itself; that is, the wire if broken does not slip 
through from one to another, the contraction in cold 
weather is not sufficient on a distance so short to work 
iojuHously, and a much more secure barrier is formed 
against stock than where a little pressure will affect a 
greater length. A strip of board six or seven inches 
wide is nailed next the ground to keep out hogs ; two 
wires follow, each five inches apart, then one at a dis- 
tance of six inches, and lastly, two more, each twelve 
inches from the one below. No. 4 wire makes the 
strongest fence. 

The extent of Mr. Calverts* green-houses is such as 
to render them a source of profit, as they Include the 
means of propagating many ttkore plante than his own 
grounds require. Of verbenas, fhchsias, camellias, 
and many rarer plants, his collection has become very 
large. It is expeoted that the grapery, when the 
Tines come into fkill bearing, will also be a source of 
considerable revenue. The account of Riversdale be- 
fore referred to, is so complete in its deteils of the 
arrangement of the pleasure grounds and houses, that 
I shall not go into any particulars here. I will men- 
tion, however, a rustic and very neat way of con- 
structing the steirs to ascend the terraces, as although 
perfaapl not new to some, it was to me, and may 
osefhl suggestion to others. The steps are made, 
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straight Qp and do^, t>Qt obliqnelj, cat lo ttie earth, 
each »Cep faced with roogh stonei so laid as to be e^en 
with its top and render it secure and permanent Along 
the sides up and down, a line of larger stones is laid 
with their bottom comen in the ground, and the tops 
an inch or two above the terrace slope. The periwin- 
kle, which is a l>eautiful vine for the purpose, is 
planted at the bottom of each of these sides and when 
its thick and bright green foliage clusters over them, 
and the moss collects here and there where the stones 
are seen, the whole is much more appropriate and 
tasteful than wooden or stone stairs in the ordinary 
style ean be made. A moment's sight of it would be 
greatly clearer than my description, but the latter 
may serve the purpose where the former is out of the 
question. 

About Mr. C.*s extensive draining, I have nothing to 
add to what has heretofore appeared. The ground 
upon the front lawn from which the surplus water was 
thus removed, was before almost, a perfect swamp, and 
now, with the artificial lake in its center, is as beau* 
tiful and dry as could be desired. This lake is a chan- 
nel of water about sixty feet wide, carried around an 
island in the middle, of nearly the same diameter, and 
b quite wide enough for the boys to institute upon it a 
regatta in miniature, between their two boats. The 
island ib reached by a rustic bridge and adorned by a 
rustic grotto or sununer- house. 

Taking the cars at Bladensburgh, in the midst of one 
of the heaviest showers of the season, at least so far 
as my own experience goes, I reached the " Monu- 
mental City" at tea-Ume, in the neighborhood of 
which I shall leave it to the future to show how much 
there ii of interest to the farmer and the traveler. 
»-•-• 

Editorial Corroi(pdndence — IV. 

WoonroRD Co.. Ky., June 2. 

[The notes of several Intcmiedfete letto™ In relation to 
very pleaaniit and useful visits in Baltimore, Carrol and 
Harford counties, Maryland, and in the vicinfty of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, are paMcd over Id order to give the 
following an Immediate Insertion. Ihey will appear, In 
suocefMlon, as soon as practicable.] 

From Philadelphia I crossed over, by the well ap- 
pointed Central Line of that State, to Cincinnati, .and 
then, Tuesday afternoon, to Lexington. An extra train 
provided for the occasion, carried between one and two 
hundred visitors the next morning to Spring Station, 
adjoining the estate of R. Aitcreso!! Albxandbr, 
Esq., and another from Frankfort also contributed its 
compliment towards filling the sale grounds of the day. 
Numerous vehicles, beside, and saddle horses in still 
larger numbers, lined the fenees or were sheltered un- 
der the trees, and their owners, in addition to the arri- 
vals from more distant points, rendered the assembUge 
a tolerably fair representation of stock circles abroad 
as well as at home, while I met with quite a number 
of farmers from other states, riot specially devoted to 
improved animals, but merely here on a tour of gene- 
ral inspection. Among the company wen Messn. 
Thome, Sheldon and Foster, of New- York, all of 
whose names will be found, by the way, on the list of 
purchasers. Gen. Stemberger and Messrs. Ficklin and 
Ludington, of Virginia, Gen. Millikin, President, and 
J. H. Klippart, Esq., Secretary of the Ohio Board of 
Agriculture, together with a number of other gentle- 
men from that sUto, Hon. S. Meridith of Indiana^ 



Messn. Smith and Sleight of Michtgan, and among 
those country gentlemen of Kentucky whose names are 
already more or less familiar to readers' of these col- 
ums, were the Warfields, Aliens and Van Meters, the 
Humphreys and Grats, the Bedfords and Duncans, Hon. 
C. M. Clay, Messrs. R. W. Scott, A. J. Alexander, Lu- 
cius Desha, W. D. Gallagher, friends Bryant and Bal- 
ance of the Pleasant Hill Society, besides many, either 
included or not, among the purchasers in the following 
table. After a somewhat fatiguing day in Che field, I 
can do little more at this late hour than merely to tran- 
scribe from my catalouge the rekntts of the sale. The 
weather was exceedingly favorable. 

Circumstances will prevent my getting over to the 
Bourbon Sale to-morrow, as I hoped and fully intended 
to have done, but its results I trust I shall be able to 
add in a postscript to this letter. 

Twenty-two Short- Horn bulls were sold as follows, 
from Mr. Albxahuer'b herd : — 

1. Norman, J. R. Bryant, Pleaaant HIH, Ky., •«» 

2. Andover, H. T. B. Foster, Geneva, N. Y., MB 

8. Karl of BorringtoD, Geo. Hamilton, Montgom- 
ery, Ky., 800 

4. Richmond, Lamb. Ratcliff, Shelby Ca, IW 

6. Jeweller, A. Van Meter, Fayette Ga 100 

«. Maaterman, Thoa Graddy. Woodfonl Oa, lU 

7. Walford, A. Van Meter, Fayette Ca, 100 

8. Justice, John Payne, Scott Co., 800 

9. Saiigamo|i, Nelson Lee, Boyle Co.^ MO 

10. Champion, S. Thompson. Cadiz, O., 2&& 

11. Bonny Lad, J. E. TbompKon, Mercer Co., Ky.,- 100 

12. Wamba, B. D. Hobbs, J«fforM>n Co 100 

13. Franklin, J M. Millikin. Hamilton, C lOd 

14. Red Jacket, Dr. David King, L^n Co., Ky.,.. 810 

16. Bancroft, J. K. Duke, Seott Co. 08 

10. Mlnairel, J. G. Hardy, Mercer Ca, Uft 

17. Cambridge, W. G. Talbot, Bourbon Co., 860 

18. Marmaluke, W. Slnnhope, Woodford Co., 880 

19. Juryman, T. D. Klmore, da 880 

20. Colcheater, V. Payne. do. 90 

21. Anca«ter, 8. R. Grundj^ Washington Co., JOO 

22. Master William, L. & Oarton, Nekoo Oa, 100 

Total for 22 bulls and bull calves, |8,000 

Add for 1 reserved bull calf got by Duke of Alr- 
. die, and sold at private sate to K. G. Bedford, 
Paris, Bourbon Co., 1,000 

Total for 23 males, $0,000 

B^ing an average to each of about $20L 

Cows AITD HEtPBRB. 

L Norabell, Geo. Smith, Shelby Ca, Ky., $180 

2. Beatrice, Imp., da da 488 

a. Alice Wiley, imp., 8. R Grundy, Sprlngfleld. Kv., 300 

4. Fenella, imp., Sara). Thome, Dutchess Co.. N. V. 600 

8. Abigail, imp., E. L. Davison, SprlngAdd, Ky.,.. 208 
0. Mary Ann 2Ut, 8. W. Flcklln, CharlottesviUo, 

Va., 158 

7. Flora 3d, S. W. Flcklln, Charlottesville 408 

8. Vara, J. O. Sheldon, Geneva, N. Y 260 

9. Mistletoe, 8. C. Ludington, Lowlsbnrg, Va...... 138 

la Ik'thia, da da 8U5 

IL Miss Wiley 6th. H. C. Grata. Woodford Ca, Ky., 260 

12. Verily 3d, R, W. Howe, Moorefleld, Ky., 100 

13. Quinare, Jas. O. Sheldon, Geneva, N. Y., ICO 

14. Primrose, do. da 835 

18. Midge, da da J28 

10. Songstress, C. M. Clay, Madison Co., Ky., 130 

17. Chance 4th, C. B. McCIoskey. Nelson Co. 276 

18. Alberta 2d, Jas. O. Sheldon, Geneva, N. Y...... 115 

19. Emily Cattley, da da 160 

2a Miss Wiley 7th, da da .... 160 

21. Orba 6th, 8. W. Flcklln, Virginia, *.— 170 

22. May Rom», 8. R. Grundy, Springfield, Ky., 280 

23. Joanna, J. L. Millikin. Ohio, 130 

24. Baroness. Roht. Moselcy. Garrard Co., Ky., 100 

25. Norma, J. M. Milliken, Ohio, 90 

aOu Melody, a W. Fioklln, Va., .-. U5 

Total for 26 females, |5,7&5 

Add for 1 cow not offered, but sabsequently sold 
at private sale to Mr. Ludington, va., 600 

$6,866 
Being an average ia each of the females of |231.67. 
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FoartMii j^arKug Sooth Dowtt rams were aold 110 

foIloWBS— 

Na 1. PMlllD Swigort. Frankfert, Ky., $31 

Jt J. K.Dak« W 

4! Wm.' Garrrtt," Woodford Oa, 25 

5. Frank Kinkead, dd. 35 

5 . J. O. Kiniiaird, Fej'^tte Co., - 40 

7. Rich'd Hlggliie, do., 81 

a H. T. Dancan, do., » 

9. R Johnson, Soolt Co., 85 

10. 8. Meredith, IndUiia, - 28 

11. H. Oratx, Scott Co., « 

W H.T. Da^oan,. 82 

13. KD. HobbaJeflrerron, JO 

14. John JeatM, Fayette, _3» 

Total for 14 head, heioc an average to each of 136, $508 
Since the oonclwioa of the tale we have been look- 
iftg at flome «f Mr. AlezaBdoi'a stock bulle. « Albioo," 
white ae hie Bane imports, sired in Bnglaad by the 
noted " Grand Tark," o»t of " Francos Fairfai," and 
oalved in this eonntry Maroh 14, 1866, attains very 
nearly to the Short- Horn breeder's standard of perfec- 
tion. Snch indeed, is his exoellence thronghoat, that 
his color wiU be little against hioii if at all, and with 
perhaps one or two unimportant exceptions, he is re- 
garded as equal to his sire by those who have seen, 
them both. Orontes 20, Duke of Airdrie, Dr. Buck- 
ingham, El Hakim, Ac., having been previously notioed 
in our columns, and aai* is nearly midnight, and this 
should be sent early in the morning, I must Corego 
ukother wotd at present. L. B. t. 
•' •■ » 
TraiBiag Stoen to th^ Yoke and to Work. 

It b one thing to train steers to the yoke, and another 
to train them to work— even as knowledge of the theory 
differs pracUcally from "knowing how," and going 
tkrougk vsUh U, Java teaching human scholars, •.' one 
thing at a time " is better acquired, than a misoella- 
neous jumble of information, so it is in teaching steers, 
and the first object is to train them to wear the yoke 
and to obey the commands of the driver. 

Four pair of steers can be trained at once^ with near- 
ly the same ease as one. T^he first step is to shut them 
into a well- fenced yard, with an area of from twelve 
to sixteen square rods, where the driver can stand in 
the center and make the steers travel around him. 
They should be kept going in pairs or Indian file, until 
they will allow his approach— until they learn to be 
handled without fear, which is an important rudiment 
in the education of an ox. In doing this, the same 
patience and gentleness should be exercised which is 
expected of the teacher of a school— a patience which 
never yields to vexation. In a short time they will al- 
low themselves to be yoked on either yide, and can be 
driven anywhere, either in or out of the yard. Pour 
days spent in this way, will better train steers to the 
yoke, than 4 montbi of miscellaneous farm service, and 
they will be better cattle for all kinds of teaming, and 
sell for a higher price. The drilling in the yard should 
be continued until they can be driven with ease. To 
learn them to stand when left to rest, they need hitch- 
ing as much as a span of horses. 

When steers are trained to drive well in the yoke, 
the entirely different operation of training them to 
work should be commenced. Tbitf should proceed by 
degrees, with light loads and short journeys, until they 
give evidence of ability as well as knowledge. Oxen 
can be tnuned to work wjth as little expense to the 



natural spirits of the animal, as the hone, and it should 
be the aim of every ox-teamster, to train his cattle to 
work well without discouraging or abusing them. 

Doubtless many of oar fanning readers ar^training 
steers to the yoke this season—will they adopt the rule, 
('one thing at a time," and break to the yoke before 
patting them untaught to drawing loads ; and after a 
patient trial, report success or the want of it for our 
colamns. One thing should be remembered — no far- 
mer is competent to manage steers, who caouot govern 
and manage himselt 

■■• • • 

Oreon Hye for Soiling Cattle. 

MKSsas. Editobs— In the No. fbr May 27, 1 see an 
inquiry about green rye for soiling. I have been rais- 
ing rye fcr soiling fbr the past ten years. I commence 
cnttiog about the last of April or first of May, or as 
soon about as the heads begin to appear. For the first 
few days I mix hay and green rye in equal parts, run- 
ning all through the cutting- box, for my horses and 
working oxen, and adding meal according to the work 
required. For my cows, t think the rye and hay as 
good as hay and braA' As the rye gets larger and 
harder, I discontinue the hay and feed rye alone, just 
as it is cot from the fields to my cows, but continue the 
cutting for the teams until the orchard grass is large 
enough for thenf. 

I sow early on rich land, for the first feeding ; sow 
later and very thick, and, if necessary to keep it back, 
pasture it in the spring, for my last feeding. I think 
rye the most profitable crop for a short time in the 
spring, of any green crop I raise. I have soiled from 
I twenty to thirty head of cows all summer, for the past 
fifteen years. 

Can you or any of your subscribers tell me if winter 
barley is grown in Neir-lTirirk, or as far north as New- 
Tork t If so, where can it be had, and at what price 1 
Lewis Bailey. Moray Parm^ Fairfax Co.^ Vm. 

• '< • ■ 

What Kiiifland Bate from AbroaA. 
The recent returns of the English Board of Trade 
for the year 1857, are reviewed in the liondon Fields 
The importation of wheat showed avory large increase 
in the amonnt brought flrom Prussia, a large decrease 
in that reoeived from the Danubian provinces, and a 
very heavy falling off in American imports— the in- 
ducements M regards price not having been sufiioiettt 
to dmw our large surplus across the water. The im- 
porUtion of barley in 1857 was nearly two and a half 
times that of 1856 ; oats also show considerable in- 
crease, but Indian oora a large diminution. The total 
importation of wheat- meal and flour for the year 1857 
was 2,178,148 cwts, while for 1856 it waa 3,970,100 
cwts., thus showing a diminution to the extent of 1,791,- 
752 cwts. Among stock and other importations for 
three years were : 

GatUe. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Egga 
1856,.... 73,750 23,777 162,642 1,217 W^TJJSOO 
1856..- 6I.W32 21,444 145.069 9,«16 117,230.600 
1867;.... 65,648 27,816 177,207 10.677 127,O8».60O 
Guano shows an increase from 191,501 tons in 1656 to 
288,362 in 1867^ and pototoes the immense increase 
from 58,261 cwt. in 1855, and 109,838 cwt in 1866, to 
966,057 cwt. In 1857— an evidence of the havoo com- 
miUed by the lot in the home crop of the, year. The 
imporUtion of provisions, bacon and hams, salt beef 
and pork, butter and cheese, was of about average 
extent. 
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Comported Kaaiir*— Muok. . 

The ^* great muvre qaestkm " is jolttl^ 9» diiens- 
sion, and probably will DOt h^Jlnalfy wtstHvJk ton some 
time to oeme. Oar preeent parpoee, howerw, ii tiot to 
attempt original ▼lews, but to epeak first of eomposted 
manure*, and then oifer eome remarks on tke varioas 
forms of oompost into which mack may profitably enter. 

The question of oompoeta we find thus stated in sal)- 
stance by a oontemporary fit is generally adntftted 
that the nitrogen of yard mannres is their most raloa- 
ble constituent Chemists tell us that plants take their 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia, and that ammonia is 
a product of fermentation. If, then, ammonia pos- 
sesses this great value, U it not obrious that the manare 
should pnss throngh the process by which ammonia is 
produced 1 The decay of ordinary yard manure, as 
ordinarily m\xe^ with the soilg is not by fermentation, 
but by a slow and gradual decomposition, termed era' 
mataun*. What is wanted is not a high degree of fer- 
mentation, but that degree of heat which is sufficient 
to soAen and break down fibrous matter without oonsu- 
miog it ^.; 

The object of composting thMi,.is to get roiten. ma- 
' nure, or to oanse to begin, at least, the process of de- 
cay. " The farmer will always adopt the sa fest course,'' 
says Stockrardt, " who soifers his manure not to pn- 
trify, but simply to eommenct this process upon the 
muck heap. According to the opinion of practical men, 
this period has set in when the straw assumes a some- 
what brownish oobr, and has become so tender as to be 
torn readily by the fork in loading. Theory may be 
represented as agreeing withChis decision." 

Of the importance of compostiog, a farmer of large 
practical experience, JoBtr 4#B8»ton of Genera, re- 
cently remarked :■— ** Manure, in my opinion, must be 
ftrmcnted to make it TaluaJt^afor the first crop. Take 
freak manure from the yard, and apply it to spring 
crops, and with m« it does no good with that crop. One 
thing I firmly believe— that manure requires (heaping 
from or in the yard, andy a good deal of rain after it 
is heaped, and turning beside ; it also requires age to 
make it most efficient on my land" 

The best method of composting animal manures re- 
quires the use of abtorhcnU^ and in common practice, 
straw is the material employed. But sufl&cieDt straw 
oannot always be had, and if it could, there are better 
substances which may be used. With maame alone, 
too great a degree ef heat is evolved from too rapid 
fermentation—a heat and fermentation which can be 
made very usefbl in converting other substances into 
valuable manure. By m'mgUng these substances with 
fermenting manure, the amount of fertilising material 
is largely inoreased— an obyset of mveh importance to 
the farmer. 

One valuable, but toe often overlooked, absorbent, is 
swamp muck or peat Let us look at its character and 
uses in a maactrial point of view, praoticatly and chemi- 
cally. 

Of what is mack composed ? Of decayed vegetables 
— mooses, grass, leaves, and woody matter, pretty tho- 
roughly decomposed. "Peat," says Dana's Mtuck 
Manual^ *' is the result of that spontaneous change in 
vegetable matter, which ends in geine "—a term which, 
"in an agricultural cense, Includes all (he decomposed 
#fganie matter in the soil. It is highly concentrated 
vegetable food, not only partly cooked but seasoned." 




I Dr. C. T. jACKSOir, from aa analysis of twenty samples 
of peat from different localities iff Khode Island, ob- 
tained an average of 72 parts of geine and 24 of salts 
and silicates, in 100 parts— dried at 30^. Muck, even 
when allowed to drain all It will, still eoniaina more 
than three-fourths its weight of water. 

Dama makes the foUwing comparison of a cord of 
mock with a oord of fresh cow dung ;^ 

Weight Soluble geliMk Inaol. geine. Salts of lime. 
Dung,... 9,280 128 1,248 « 

Muck(l,> 0.216 876 678 91 

do. (2) 9,216 819 829 81 

" The power of producmg alkaline aotioir on the in- 
soluble geine," he adds, ''is alone wanting to make 
peat as good as oow dung. Beviewing the various mat- 
tors, fh>m whatever source derived, solid or liquid, 
which are used as manure, alt possess one commoo 
property, that of generating ctmmonia. The eonolu- 
slon, then, of the whole matter, is this r the value of 
all manures depends on salts, geine, and aramonia, and 
it is direcUy in proportioa«4o the last; it follows that 
any substenoes affording these elements may be sub- 
stituted for manure.'; 

Muck, then, only needs some addition to make it 
capable of generating ammonia, to give it great value. 
"It is only necessary," says Prof. Jobnstow, "to mix 
half-dried peat with any snbstence which undergoes 
rapid spontaneous deeompoeitisB,— when H wil more 
or less speedily become infected with the same tenden- 
cy to decay, and will thus be rendered oapabhrof min- 
istering to the growth of cultivated plants." Any 
alkali, as ashes, or any fei^enting naaMire, anknai er 
vegeUble, will prodaoe ammonia from the deoomposi- 
iion of the nitrogen which muck always contains. 
Many processes, some of which will form the subjects 
of future articles, have been suecessfully employed for 
the conversion of muck ifito active manure— aud all 
depend upon the prinoiples hbted at in the above re- 
marks. 

■ • • • 

On KaJdng Composts. 

MnssBJt TucKSB A Son— I often see aeeounts ofex- 
periments of composts by mixing wood ashes with hen 
manure, guano, barn-yard manure, and other manures 
oonteining ammonia. Ifow experience has proved to 
me that the practice is a bad one, and I woufd oorrob- 
orate the testimony of BTr. L. Baktlbti; in the Go. 
Gent of May 13. I have been in the practice ef mix- 
ing ashes with manures, but a little incident in my 
farming operations, gave overwhelming evidence t&at 
the practice was wrong ; therefore I have discarded it 
entirely. Here is the history of it : I told my Irish- 
man to draw a pail of urine from a barrel conUining 
it— (all the urine I can save is either put in a bar- 
rel or distributed over a oompost heap of mnck, and it 
is the best manure I have)— and put it on the ashes in 
the ash-house and mix them together. He did so, and 
oommeneed shoveling over the ashes, but soon halloed 
out, " JPa/A, I can't stey here." Why, says 1 1 Says 
he, " my mouth is full, my nose U full, and my eyes 
are ftill." I went to him, and sure enough the ashhouse 
was filled with the ammonia or hartshorn. He left the 
ash- house in double quick time, and I have never or- 
dered any urine to be mixed with ashes since. I liave 
come to the oeaolusion that the union of alkalies with 
ammonia is a wasteful praotiocj for the ammonia is re- 
leased, and floats away in the atmosphere. Jamks 
Culm. De^rfield, Mom. 
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▲ Okeap HorM Power* 

Tbe admirably oonstrnotod endless-chain powers of 
Emery, Wheeler, Pease, and others, have proved ma- 
ehioes of great oonvenienee to moderate farmers, who 
do not wish to be dependent on itinerant eight-horse 
power thrashers, requiring several extra horses and ex- 
tra bands. It is both independent and eoonomioal to be 
able to thrash grain within doors, in winter, or daring 
stormy weather. The chief objection to the ettdlees- 
chain iwwer is their eoet. We have lately examined 
a horse-power manufactured by HUdretb & Charles of 
Lookport, N. Y , and fiimishied mveh cheaper, or at less 
than "half Uief>rie6 of the^ndless-chain powers. The 
aooemfMmjing cvt, (ftg. 1.) gives a fkUr representatioQ 
of this power, needing little Airther explanation. It is 




Fig. L 
beet seenred to its place and kept solid by wedging into 
mortises in two logs, set in the eartli, across which 
it is placed. 

It is usually fbr two horses, bat strong enough for 
foar. In addition to thrashing, it may be employed in 
sawing wood, pamping water, driving straw-eniters, 
cap-augers, rtlitliag saws, fojc taming grindstones, or 
chmning. 

The " tumbling rod" revolves about a hundred times 
in a minute— a suitable veloejity for a cross-cot saw, for 
cutting logs into stove-wood. ^ 

A larger, more durable horse -power, manufactured 
at the same establishment, is figured below. It is 




wholly iron, rery neat and compact, and so durable 
that some have been run for years without the expen- 
diture of a dollar in repairs. The whole gearing is cov- 
ered with a cap, so that the driver cannot be injured, 
and the wheels are protected from dust. It is adapted 
to eight or ten horses, and the cost is $110. 
•■» • 
Tuckbb's AirnuAL RBOifiTsn for 1858, Albany, N. 
T. LUTBSB TvoKBB A SoN. Sent for 26 ots., i44 pp., 
130 engravings. Affords more useAil information for 
a farmer than can be anywliere procured for an equal 
amount of money. And if any farmer had to lose one 
meal a day for a week, to save a dollar to purchase the 
vols, for 1856, 6, and 7, bouBd in one vol., and sent for 
that dollar, he and his family would be life-long gain- 
ers— 440 engrarings, treating of over 500 different sub- 
jects, in reference to gardening, farming, abd domestic 
appliances. We believe it to be the most variously 
book to all persons who live in the country, we 
ever noticed.— ^otfs Journal qf Healthy N. T. 




AdvaatagM of Draining. 

Hach as has been written on this sul^eet, its impor- 
tanoe is not yet fully appreciated. We do not assert 
that all lands absolutely require draining, yet full one- 
half do, and nearly all would be benefitted by it^ Here 
and there, a new £ann, whose soil is full of the partly 
decayed roots of trees, is drained more or less by them. 
But when these roots shall have perished, the soil wiU 
settle compactly together and render artificial draining 
impertaat On some farms the subsoil is gravelly, al- 
lowing the SBilace water te pass off easily; and here, 
of coarse, no other drainage is necessary. But more 
frequently, the subsoil is a cold, stiff olay, preventing 
the escape of water, and making draining essential to 
good husbandry. Travel where we may., we see thou- 
sands of acres, abounding In all the natural elementn 
of fertility, yet of little practical value because sur- 
charged with surplus water. We aee this, too, in por- 
tions of the country, where the farmers are intelligent 
and industrious, and might be presumed to be awake 
to whatever concerns their real interests. Is there not 
room for improvement, here, in American agriculture? 
Instead of urging farmetl to **plami one acre more,'* 
we should first exhor*^ them to drain one acre more. 
And this we would do, not as a mere echo of Scotch 
and English notions, but as a principle wJiich live Yan- 
kees have worked out for themselves, and proved to be 
of great importance in American husbandry. 

It is oasy to ascertain what land needs draining. In 
case of doubt, dig several holes in different parts of the 
field or garden under consideration, at a time when the 
surface soil is moderately dry and fit to plow. If water 
collects in the course of a day, and stands in these pits, 
it may be token for graoAi^ that the land would be 
benefitted by draining. 

It is a weighty argumentftr draining, that it relieyes 
the ground of surplus water early in the spring, and 
so enables the work of Ql9 larmer and gardener to 
commence earlier than it <otherwise could. It also 
makes that work easier and pleasanter. When the 
ground is undrained, it cannot become dry except by 
evaporation, or by the oozing away of the water, par- 
ticle by particle, through a long reach of stiff soil into 
some Jiatural outlet. Meanwhile, the farmer must sit 
with folded hands in comparative idleness, knowing that 
by the time hie land had become dry, hxa work will ac- 
cumulate and press upon him with a burden he can 
hardly bear. It would not be strange if some of that 
work should be left undone, or be slighted. Let but 
suitable drains be cut through that land, and the melt- 
ing snows and drenching rains would speedily find their 
way in these channels and leave the ground dry and 
warm, and ready for tillage several weeks earlier than 
fields not so treated. It would tend to relieve farm 
life of a great objection to it, in many minds, viz : that 
it imposes such hurrying and exhausting labors at par- 
ticular seasons, and especially in springy It would 
enable the farmer to get certain crops into the ground 
earlier, and so make sure of a vigorous growth before 
the drouths of mid-summer, and of maturity before 
the frosts of autumn. The farmer at the extreme 
north, who sometimes repines at the shortness of the 
growing season, and the coldness of his soil, would thus 
practically gain almost a degree of south latitude with- 
out the necessity of sellhig his farm and moving his 
household gods. 
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Drainbg u beiMfleial to tke firmer sod gardener, 
alao, in that it relieves tlM gronod of stirpliu water 
daring the oold Maeon, from November to April. Bverj 
farmer knows that hie wheat and gram aie iojared by 
standing water at this time of the year. The freesing 
and thawing of water about the roots of theae erope, 
tend to heare tiiem oat of the groond, and when the 
winter is orer, the soil which has tain charged with 
water is left in a eoM, soar state, which the balmiest 
sammer soeoeediBg cannot folly restore to a warm and 
healthy oooditioo. The ordhardist en sooh land finds 
his yoong trees either killed ootright or badly ttanted 
and moss 'grown. His peaches, grapes, and other ehoice 
froits,*if they lire, do nothing mors. Bat when the 
gronnd Is well drained, wheat passes through the win- 
ter safely— ^nleas too much exposed to the winds — ^aod 
grass lands retain their sdsoo^ sarfaoe, free from sor- 
rel and mosses, and frnit and ornamental trees and 
vines, otherwise tender, come ovt in spring anseathed. 

Draining renders the ground more porous at all sea- 
sons of the year, and enables the roots of trees and 
plants to descend deeper into the earth, and so to ind 
more nourishment In IsAdfftmdrained, only a few in- 
ches of the top soil are l{gM''and dry. The subsoil 
being habitaally wet, the particles adhere firmly U>- 
gether, tike tough mortar, rendering it almost impos- 
sible for the roots to penetrate them. And if they 
could do so, of what benefit would it be 7 They would 
find not only few of the elements of growth, but also 
many elements noxious to vegetable life. In dry 
weather, too, soils of this description bake, and crack 
open in large fissures, allowing the heat to penetrate 
among the roots of trees sMd plants. On the other 
hand, in properly drained gtound, the water leaches 
through the soli and siiteffll*lkitii<the drains, leaving be- 
hind it a thousand minutlFpor#s or channels throughout 
its whole extent, and mahlh)^ it comparatively friable, 
light and warm. The cold, stagnant water having 
been abstracted from the bottom soil, and that soil ren- 
dered porous by the process, roots of trees and plants 
posh into it at once, and find there a wide field for for- 
age. It is an annexation of new territory, over which 
they rejoice to spread themselves. Defiance, now, to 
the dog-star! The roots are not confined to a fow in- 
ches of surface-soil : their mouths are down near to the 
nether springs. The drahis carried off the excess of 
water In the wet season, but by rendering the subsoil 
porous, the moisture mor« easily rises again to Uie sur- 
face when it is wanted, in the dry season. ThU t* one 
qf tht mo9t beatUiful cmd important rentlis qf drain* 
ing. Contrary to the fears of some, draining is bene- 
fioial to land in time of drouth, hardly less than in the 
wet season. Paradoxical as it may at first seem, the 
beat way to prevent land from becoming too dry, is to 
drain it ! This benefit will undoubtedly be the more 
apparent, if the draining is accompanied with thorough 
aubeoiling or trenching, yet it will be obvious without 
it. 

Draining also facllit'^tes the work of enriohing land. 
Manure applied to the surface, instead of being wash- 
ed off by the rains and lost, is carried downward, and 
its juioes incorporated with the soil. Yet it is not oar- 
ried beyond the reach of the plants— it seldom, if ever, 
descends three feet— nor is it borne away through the 
drahifl. The increased benefit whieh land so treated 
derives from the atmosphere and from the rains and 
dews, is worthy of much consideration. The soil is in 



the best state for imbibing and retaining the fertilising 
gases with whIeh the air may at any time be charged. 
The benefit to the health of the inhabitants, arising 
from the draining of land, is a matter of great impor- 
tance. But upon this, as well as some other points, we 
cannot now dwell. The late Mr. Downing's recipe for 
successful gardening, was : trench, Jreneh, tkbhcb ! 
A recipe for success in all agricultural operations, 
should begin with, drain, drain, drain I ▲.]>.«. 
• • • 

One of the Thing! Easential to a Good Crop. 

There is one of thecendllioBs IndlspeBsaUy re<|aislle 
for secoring large and rssraneratlve erops, which Is 
not vnfrequently either forgotten or negleeted, and 
which may be now called to the resMmbranee of some 
or brought to the knowledge of others with some pros- 
pect of advantage, as It is on)y daring the early stages 
ot vegetation that the farmer ^ gardeaer can avail 
himself of it. We referee the giving of every possible 
aid and assistanoe to the growth of plants in their ear- 
liest stages. This aid may be given in several ways — 
some before sowing or planting, by duly manuring and 
fitting the soil, and some, with which only we have now 
to do, during the first days or weeks of vegetathm. 
The chief of these latter, consist in keeping down 
weeds, stirring the soil and keeping it loose, and apply- 
ing fertilising dressings \»Ulier in a dry or liquid een- 
dltion. 

Mere sUtemeots or assertiow of the beneficial in- 
fiaenee of these tilings ingiving to plasits an early aad 
a vigorous start, and in preventing their b seeming m 
sichfy and stunted that they never whsHiy recover f^n 
that oonditiasi, are likely «b haveuoeh less eflbet upoa 
those not already convinced and well aware of such In- 
fi u enee^ l^m theebservdMoBof ther eeateaet hetnwea a 
fow weH ealtfvated and a few aagieeted plants of any 
kind would be. Let any one who wishes to ascertain 
how much sush aids to healthy and vigorous gresath, in 
the eariy stages of the llfo of plants, oontrlhates to 
largeneis, earty maturity, and even tfce qaality of a 
crop, take two contiguous patciies of carrots, eom» or 
any other hoe-erop on fcrm or garden, and observe 
careMly the oontrast until they are harvested, between 
those plants whieh have had, especially in the eailier 
stages of their growth, all the aid and asaistanes which 
thorough weeding, frei)uent stiiring of the soil, and a 
)adleiov8 application of fertilising dressings, either dry 
or liquid, can be made to yieU,^nd those which have 
been more or less neglected in all these partlcalars. Im 
additwn to this, a portion of the plants neglacted in 
their earlier stages— say until the weeds have got tha 
start of the plants, or until the surface of the soil has 
become pretty well crusted— may be taken, some week 
or two after the well cultivated patch has received all 
due attentions, and then receive the care and culture 
which these duly cared for have had ten or fifteen days 
previeosly, and the contrast thioughoat their whoto 
growth will very certain^ oonviaoe any observer that 
no subsequent care or labor, however grea^ will ever 
make amends for the early neglect. 

The observation of the contrasts which such an ex- 
periment would present might do more, in the way of 
producing a thorongh and an operative pemoasiea «f 
the beaiMBrI effects of careful oultore in the earlier 
stages of the growth of plants, than any mere asser- 
tions or statements from us or any one else. Let those 
then, not yet thoroughly convinced, try some sunh ex- 
periment, and thus leara how essential to good crops k 
a due care of them In their yontli or earlier stagen 
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IMt Hod* of Ctttiav SKr<> 

Hmm. Et>iToiifl->I notion (bat A contro^ny eUlt 
goes on respecting tlie time of catting and meoner of 
earing hay, eepecially timothy. I no* intend giving 
my views at length, as it has been my study for half 
my life time, to cat and cnre at the time and in the 
manner most palatable to animals, and at the same 
time most natrittre. I believe nothing of food kind is 
ndtritive, unless it has a good iavnr or smell ; therefore 
It is Important, both for our own interests and for the 
comfort of the dumb miimato nnder Mr care, that we 
should have their winter food prepared in the best man- 
ner we can to retain a good Mavor. I will state iay 
xeaaons for this opinion: I waa informed long ago, by 
one who I supposed knew, that to make the tobaooo 
plant a narootic, it had to be gal^ered at aoortain time, 
and cured in a peculiar manner. If not so gathered 
and cured, it would be ins^id^ or lose its narcotic 
quality, and would not be used by man; and that 
beautifal flower, the foz-glove, requires to be gather- 
ed at a certain stage of ito growth, and cured in a 
very peculiar manner, being dried in the daric, and 
then called Digitalis, a powerful medicine for both 
man and beast. So it is with other medlcinat flowers 
and herbs; they need a certain treatment, both hi t^ 
time of gathering and curing t otherwise they are 
iroHhIess. Such reading led me to try, and if posii- 
ble And the best time foir cutting and manMr of e«r- 
ing hay; and I doubt not^ihad hay been made for 
man, thai centaries before* the 19Ui, it would have 
been a settled pdnt by man, or good houeowivof, ss 
to which is the beat line o| onttiag and earing lt» to 



I will now giTo my Hmo itf entting, and also man- 
nor of curing when cot by soythea, as also the mamior 
which I tliiok hidispensable when cut by maohinea. 

As to time of cutting, I know that every farmer 
win agree wHh me, that nothing they erer fed to cat- 
tle, <that are ftdriy fed during the winter,) will put 
on as much fat or incveaae their weight near at much 
in a given time, (say two months,) as rich pasture. 
Thefoforo I argue that graM8 should bo out for hay, 
and not let it stand nntil it becomes dried hay before 
it is cut. If I could cut all my hay in a day or two or 
a little longer, I would lot timothy stand until the seed 
was formed, but still quite soft ; but as that cannot be 
aeeompllshed in the time montionod, I begin when hi 
full flower. 

When cut with the scythe, and the grass heavy, I 
dM all the curing in the swath. Grass will sUnd a 
good de^ of rain, without hijnry, if left in the swath, 
when cut green. When I intend to take it in, if not 
thofooghly dry on the lower side, if wet firom rain I 
tnm the swaths over before raking, if even somewhat 
green on the undormde of the swath ; but if no rain 
had fotlen, I raked it up, md took It into the bams. 
In that way it took a swesit if a heavy crop in the 
swath, and another sweat In the mow $ and I hold it 
Indispensabie that hay, for either sheep or cattle, should 
have a awoal, and it is equally requisito as that to- 
tweoo or fox-glove dioald have their peculiar modes of 
curing and time of cutting. If a light crop cut with 
scythe, ss soon as a little wilte^ I raked up, put in 
good siced or rather large cocks, let it Uke a good 
in the cocks, and let them alone until dry enough 
in. (Timothy hay out green and cocked in a 




groen state, wiH stand much rate without much inju- 
ly If let alotte.) In this way I always made fine fla- 
voMd hay, and my stsck always did well upon It. 

But since we all apoond here cut our grass with ma- 
chines drawn by horses, the mode ol curing must be 
somewhat different to make fine flavored nutritive hay. 
The machine outs and tpreade U a^eveniy aa Ugrmes 
OR the graand ; therefore it dries moch more sudden- 
ly than If out by scythes, and the horse rake ought to 
be started a fow hoon— (more or fewer, aeoording to 
the tamperatuK)— after the maehhM is itaHed, and 
the grass put in cock, and not left until the machine 
has done a day's work, and until the dew goes off next 
moinhig. If a high temperbture, your hay will then 
be 00 dry that it will take no sweat; hence n6 flavor, 
and much less nutriment. l%e trouble with tifose men 
who make a trial of cut^g green, Is that they dry it 
so much hi the hot sun that it cannot sweat in either 
cock or mow. I have seen stacks of hay In many 
places, the hay having been put up so dry, that if my 
arm had been long onopghj could have put my hand 
thioogh them, and th,at.aC|ler they had stood for 
months, and the hay had^no more flavor, (except the 
little ripe seed left on,> than brush from a dead tree. 
I want to see no staoks or hay mows put,up for me but 
will in a woek or ten days become so solid that it is 
with difioalty you can push your hand into them one 
font. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I have given you, at lucidly 
as I can, my views and reasons for deviating from the 
rules laid down by far nmn learned men, as to the 
time for cutthig and manner of coring timothy hay, 
and indeed all other kinda of hay I have had any ex- 
perienoe with hi thia hot.^lmite. Tot I have no doubt 
but some of those men, posvesoed of good talenU, will 
criticise my mode not a littK but all I ask Is, that my 
brother working farmere will prove me and try me, 
and see whether I know anything of the true pHnci- 
plos of oMiking and time of cutthig hay. Itot them 
follow my plan strictly, and then either approve or 
condemn It, according as they find It. As haying will 
be in less than two months, I should be pleased if 600 
farmers hi the State of Now- York would give my plan 
a trial and report 

It is high time, in this age of enterprise in the world, 
that the true time and method of catting and curing 
hay was known^ so as to make it most pleasant to the 
taste of the dumb brutes, and most profitable to the 
owner. Jom Jonirstoir. Naar Qtntva. 
• » ■ 

PzainiBg laoreaaen tlin Effoet of SSamirM. 

Draining not only " deepens the soil," but largely 
increaeea the effect of the application of manures. 
Every farmer may have noticed the difference resalt- 
ing from fertilUing material applied alike to even a 
single field, without being able to satisfy himself as to 
the cause of that difference. This variation in effect 
most frcqnenUy Ukes place on clayey soils, or on 
springy spots with an impervious subsoil, and such wet 
places, however highly manured, cannot be made to 
produce good crops. Yet, when thoroughly drained, 
there are no soUs which bettor reward manuring and 
cnltivation than these. 

The elements of manure act upon plants only in a 
state of solution ; hence it is of the greatest importance 
that they be so appUed, and that the soil bo so r 
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•d thai thej may not ooly be readily diasolTed by the 
raio, bat that the rain may freely pass through the so^l, 
whieh, acting as a filter, arrests and holds these ele- 
meati where they will best serve as food for vegetation, 
lianures applied toundraioed land are readily dissc^r- 
ed by the rain, but are left floating upon the surface, 
and tbos oflen pass away by evaporation or in the snr- 
face drainage of heavy rains, the saturated subsoil not 
allowing them to sink to the roots of the pktnts, or to 
be absorbed by the soil. This is one great reason why 
maoares prodnoe snoh trifling results on heavy lands, 
espeoialiy in seasons of abnndant moisture. In very 
dry weather but little more effect follows their appli- 
cation, from the want of a solvent, such as is ever sup- 
plied by the water retained in mellow, porous earth. 

** Draining renders the • land penetrable to water,"' 
says a writer on this subject ** enabling the rain to de- 
scend freely through it, carrying to the roots the ferti- 
lising elements with which rain water is always charg- 
ed," as weU as those it takes in solution from mannres. 
The efiect of manures is also much increased by an in- 
timate miztnra with the. si>iV Snoh mixture ean be bat 
imperfectly obtained in tl|^M9ase of hard and shallow 
land, either in a wet or dry state. It will always be 
found that mellow and friable soils receive meat bene- 
fit from manures, and that clayey soils, if aaade mellow 
by draining, poetess the greatest absorbent pewers, and 
are of the most productive character, compared with 
sandy and light or mucky leams. 

The true policy of the farmer is to mo every means 
in his power for rendering his labor more effectual and 
his farm more fertile, and4D no way can this be better 
accomplished in the case pf wet and retentive lands, 
than by draining^ apd tl^uii deepening and increasing 
the productive powers o( the^soil. 
■ • ♦ • 
Culture of Betoit— the Best Bean. 

Mxssns EniTOBS— In Co. Gent, of April 29, is an 
article on bean onlture. I shall give you my system 
of sowing and harvestmg beans, all of which ripen 
uniformly. Beans are more grown by market garden- 
ers than they are by farmers. There are around 
Philadelphia market gardeners and nurserymen who 
pay their rent by this crop. The army and navy are 
the principal consumers of the bean, it being used by 
them as a substitute for the potato. Their market va- 
lue is generally ruled by the price of wheat; they 
usually bring the same price per bushel. The variety 
which I grow is the large Boyish White Kidney, which 
I have fonnd to be the beet grower and yielder of any 
benn I have grown. It also brings in the New-Tork 
market from twenty-five to fifty cents a bushel more 
than, the small bean. It i& ibr the grower and con- 
sumer much better than the small one. It is not of so 
strong a flavor for eating, being mild and quite palata- 
ble. It is also a much better* yielder than the small 
one ; it being double the siae of the small one. it does 
not require so many to fill a bushel, and they are much 
easier threshed, cleaned, and hand picked. In fact, I 
would rather grow the English White Kidney to sell 
at one dollar a bushel, than I would the small one at 
double that price. I should realise more at the for- 
mer. 

The English White Kidney is a bush bean, growing 
from 16 to 18 inches high, with large dark green leaves, 
them with my field com, marking out the gnrand 
the plow, leaving the fhrrows flmn three U^ four 




feet apart, (aoeording to nse of eem,) marking bolh 
ways thus, 
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and sewing at the angles. This gives yon straight 
lines from all sidesw I mix up my besas and com, and 
the men carry them in an apron. / At each of these 
angles I drop four grains of com, (afterwards thinalDg 
to three,) and three beana^ covering all with the foot 
A man thus plants and covers at ooee. This oovenog 
wUI be about half an inch deep, which I have CMmd 
all sufficient for both crops,, and net so Uabls te be 
smothered as when covered with the hoe, and it takei 
but half the time as the hoe operation does. I than 
keep all cnltivated level. 

Those who grow com by high hilling, (a bad prae- 
tice,) can also grow the heans, but not with the suooeH 
that they ooukl by flatsnlture \ but I presume thai all 
farmers of intelligence . have now adopted, se &r ai 
practicable, the level system. The arguuMut asoallj 
urged againat the level ayatem, is that the com has bo 
support against strong winds except it be well billed 
up. I have grown com one year en the hill systam, 
which fully satisfied me that the flat culture wm best' 
which is very easily esplahaed, and the same explana- 
tion bolda good in the cultivation of most other things 
that are grown in hills. When plants are grown on the 
hill system, they, being above (he surface, draw the 
roots to the outside of the hill ; if those toots are not 
again earthed up on theijr appearance, they are bank 
up by the aun ; if carefully attended to^ as inaoMtaar 
working, it is best by gsadoaHy drawing those hill* to 
the surface. When ccali Is grown level, yen obtain 
beans from the seed leaf up, thus saving the whole of 
the plant for fruit ; if on the hill system, you lose the 
first joint of the stem by putting the eartk up. 

The principal objection to bean culture is the har- 
vesUng of them. This, when preperly done, is the 
most sioftple part of it. The usual way of drying than 
is to pull and spread o»tbe ground. If it should keep 
dry weather this is well enough ;. if it should rain, they 
will more or leas shell. My way is, when cutting the 
corn, to- puU the stalks to you, cuttimg the usual hight 
from the surface, a man following (to four or five eot- 
te/s) pulling the beans up by the roots, placing arooad 
stisk a fioot in the gyound and five or six over ground; 
around this stick lay some stones, say four to six in- 
ches high and from twenty to thirty inches in diameter ; 
yon then place yonr beans, the stems against the pole, 
allowing the roots to be on the opposite side ; your next 
handful you lay with the top on those last laid roots, 
and the roots of this on the pod and leaves, and ao an 
to the top, forming as you proceed a sugar loaf, keep- 
ing it round, or as you would build a stack, tying the 
top with a straw band. By this yon throw the water 
all to the ootalde, the beans being so csmpeet ss not to 
admit water. You ean by tfab means allow them to 
remain in the field until yon are ready to threehthesi 
in November or December, the stones at bottom keep- 
ing them dry. In carting to the bam I koeen the p<f e 
by shaking, and take hold bottom and top and thiow 
pole and beans int^he wagon t by doing sayondonot 
shell the beans. By this means I do not leave any on 
the ground. In stacking the beans it is beUer they 
should he plaoed betweeh yonv lew of shoeka, as hv 
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this means yovr poller geta hit kawls fall from eaoh 
aide, and can proceed qaioker, losing no time in going 
empty-haaded. Tliey will al«o be out of the way of 
the kiasken, and out of the way of the teams in haul- 
ing in the stalks, awl when neaUy laid up they leek 
weU. <}bbald Hew ATT. Newton^ Ntw-Jtrt^. 
• • • 
Value of Slieep to tbo F«nMt. 

Sheep ate piofiUble to the farmer, not onlj from the 
produet of wool and matton, h«t from the tendency 
which their keeping has to Improve and enrich his land 
for aU agricuUaral purposes. They do this : 

1. By the consumption of food reftised by other ani- 
mals, in summer ; turning waste regetatioa to use, and 
giving rough and bushy pastures a smoother appear- 
ance, SAd in time eradicating wild plants so that good 
grasses and white clover may take their pisee. In this 
reapeet, sheep are of especial ralue to pastures on soils 
too steep or stony for the plow. In winter, the coarser 
parts of the liay, refused by horses and cows, are readi- 
ly eaten by sheep, while ether stocks wUl geaeraUy eat 
meet of 'tiiat left by Ueee animals. 

For these reasons,' among others, no gracing farm 
should be without at least a small flock of sheep— for 
it has been found that as large a number of cattle and 
horsee can be kept with a6 without them, and without 
any injury to the farm for other purposes. A small 
flock, we said— perhaps half a doaen to each horse and 
cow would be the proper proportion, A variety of cir- 
oumstanoes would influence this point; such as the 
character of the paaturage, and the proporUon of the 
same fitted and desirable lot tillage. 

2. Sheep eaiieh laad by 4» manufacture of consid- 
erable quantities of excelliM manure. A farmer of 
long ezpeiienee in sheep husbandry, thought there was 
no manure so fertUising ae that of sheep, and <of which 
then is no doubt,) that none dropped by the animal 
upon the land, suffered so litUe by waste from expo- 
sure. A Oerman agricultural writer has calculated 
that the droppings from one thousand sheep during a 
single night, would manure an acre sufficiently for any 
crop. By using a portable fence, and moving the same 
from tkne to time, a farmer might manure a distant 
dield with flheep, at less expenae than that of carting 
and spreading bam manure. 

The value of sheep to the farmer Is much enhanced 
by due attention to their wants. Large flocks kept to- 
gether are seldom profltable, while small assorted Books 
always pay well, if fed as they should be. To get good 
fleeces of wool and large healthy lambs from poor neg- 
lected sheep, is impomlble. It is also true, that the 
expense of keeping is often least with Uie flocks that 
are always kept in good condition. The eye and thought 
of the owner ate far more necessary than Urge and 
irregular supplies of fodder. Division of the flock and 
shelter, with straw and a little grain, will bring them 
through to ^ing pastures in far better order than if 
kept together, with double rations of hay, one-half of 
whieh is wasted hy the stronger animals, while the 
weak of the flock pick up but a scanty living, and 
oftentimes fail to get that through the whole winter. 

We commend this subject to the consideration of our 
correspondents — it is one which needs greater attention 
on the part of the farming public. 

Bead not books alone, but men, and above all read 
thyself. 




Soiling c». FMtnring . 

Belliag, or the practice of cutting green fodder and 
supolying it to cows, cattle, horsee, Ac, in summer, in 
distinction from the more common practice of pastur- 
ing ihem, is probably neglected more than it should be, 
and more, also, than it would he, if its advaatagee and 
conrenienees were more InaAj and generally consider- 
ed. When the question comes up before the farmer's 
mind— eha^ I pasture aA my cows, cattle and horses, 
or shall £ take some cf toe land that would be needed 
if I pastured, and raise thereon larger crops ef grain 
or some markeUble crop, which I could do if I adopted 
the practice of soiling them 1— when the choice between 
pasturing or soiling presents itself in such a form as 
the above, or in some ether forms, whi^ will readily 
occur to our readers without our occupying time and 
space in specifying them, then the first thmg usually 
thought of is the expense, trouble, or other inconve- 
nience or disadvantage of soiling. These very prompt- 
ly suggest theiDselves,— much more than the oounUr- 
baJandng advantages— and unless some effort has been 
made to find cot the laAtftp, er unless they have been 
made evident and bronghtstHkiogly under ebservatlon 
by the manifest success ef some neighbor or friend who 
has practiced soiling for some time, the former wilt ob- 
tain more weight in the decisioa than they may be 
justly- entitled to. If the 'Other eide of the choice— 
via , the advanUges ef soiling— were as roadily thought 
of or as palpably manifest, it seems highly probable 
that the decision to adopt or at least make a trial of 
soiling, would more frequently be made. We are per- 
suaded that if some one well acquainted with all the 
deUils and advantages oT^ioitlTig were to visit for con- 
sultation all the fanners Of a'county, township, or dia- 
triot, he would find a great number of eases in which 
he ooald recommend it as altogether superior and more 
profiUble than pasturing, and that he i»ould succeed 
in demonstrating this \o the satisfaction of many. Be- 
ing thus persuaded, we feel it as a duty which we owe 
to oar readers, to make a column of our paper a sub- 
stitute as far as possible for such a consulting agricul- 
turist, and to present for their consideration that tide 
of the question which they are most apt to overlook 
and under-estimate, when deliberating upon the re- 
spective meriU and advantages of depending upon or- 
dinary pasturing, and of making provision for summer 
feeding, in whole or in part, by the practice of soUing. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we are very far 
j from considering soiling preferable to pasturing in all 
cases ; and we would not willingly lend any countenance 
whatever to such an absurdity. But we are firmly 
convinced that there are 90vm cases in which soiling 
would be superior in profit, Ac, to ordinary pasturing ; 
and as the superior practice is neglected in several of 
the cases in which it might be adopted with advantage, 
we are moved by the hope of benefiting such persons 
to lay before them some of the oonsideraUons which 
should be duly pondered when a decision is to be made 
aa to the best mode of providing food for cows, Ac, 
during summer, or in ether words, between soiling and 

psMtoring. 

The time consumed, and the trouble and expense in- 
curred, in cutting and carrying grass or other green 
fodder to the cows, Ac, in their yards or stables, are 
usually the first thing that presents itself when soiling 
U proposed or taken into consideration at a substitute 
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for pastaring, and the imagination generally magnifiea 
these items to such a degree that the question see^ 
to be settled at once. The time, trouble, and expense 
of driving to and from pasture is usually forgotten, 
ignored, or kept out of sight. Upon this subject one 
who has practiced soiling and knows whereof he affirnM, 
has given the following testimony in our volumes for 
1857, (see Cult, page 271, and Co. Gent July 30:) •'! 
have found by actual experience, that I can feed my 
cows night and mornimc as quick as I can drive them 
to and from pasture, and the time spent in feeding at 
noon is paid one hundred fold by the manure saved by 
keeping them yarded." 

If the whole of the article from which the above is 
quoted be read and candidly considered, some other 
prejudices and objections afainst soiling will probable 
be greatly abated or entirely disappear, and the mind 
be thus prepared tor a fair consideration of such ad- 
vantages as we are now to suggest. X^et the reader, 
therefore, turn to that article—" My Mode of Farm- 
ing " — and then consider candidly the iullowing points 
of superiority of soiling over pasturing : 1. Soiling re- 
quires much less land than-pasturiog, by which means 
more cows-^three or four times more— can be kept on 
the same area, or more be taken for tilling. 2. ii'ewer 
fences are required, and thus a great saving may be 
effected. 3. The waste of food incident to pasturing 
may all be prevented by foiling. 4. The condition and 
comfort of cows, Ac, are greater and better by soiling 
than by grazing. 5. Cows also give more milk, es- 
pecially in a time of drought, when pastures fail more 
or lees. 6. Perhaps the greatest advantage of soiling 
arises firom the greater q»a^tity of manure which it 
enables the farmer to maket 

With this very brief mention of the chief points 
wherein soiling has a superiority to pasturing, we leave 
the subject for the present. Should any of our readers 
be inclined, after considering the foregoing statements, 
to make a trial of summer-feeding by soiling instead 
of pasturing, they will find some bints about fixing 
stables, sheds, stanchions, yiirds, Ac.,— hints that must 
be of much value to many— in the article already re- 
ferred to, and in another article by the same writer, 
entitled "My Milk -Yard," in Cult. 1857, page 278; 
and in Co. Gent , Aug. 6, 1857. 

• m • 

Cure for Sweeny. 

Messks. EniTOBs—Are the numerous readera of 
The Cultivator aware of the curative properties of 
O. W. Merchant's celebrated Gargling Oil? Last 
March one of my moles got lame in one of his forelegs, 
which proved to be the sweeny, which we cured by in- 
flating with wind. In about two weeks he was woU 
again. Shortly after that he commenced to go lame in 
one of his hind legs, so much «ptbat we could not work 
him for two weeks or more. At Irst we coohi not' find 
out what was the cause of his liuneness, batsopn (bund 
that it was the tweeny abo. We immediately inflated 
the affected place with wind, expecting to cure in a 
short time, but we were disappointed this time, for in- 
stead of getting better it got worse. We then com- 
menced usis^ SaigHng OU three times a day, well 
rubbed in with the hand on the affected place. (I 
should also mention thai in both eases the skin was 
kept loose by pulling out with the hands.) In a short 
'=— '% commenced to gel better, and in about four 
was entirely cured, 
was told by my neighbors that it was nothing to 




cure sweeny in or at the thouUer-blade, hnt very dif- 
ficult to cure at the hip, and some not to be cured at 
all. So much for the Gargling Oil. I consider it one 
of the best preparations for all external application, now 
in use, for either man or beast. H. Kei»ubb. Wrwhis- 
9UU, Fa, 

• •-♦ » 

Bees Ui CjilUbimia. 

LuTBEB TucxEK A SoE— One of yonr sabseriben 
wants to know if there are fiowers here, and if bees 
Would do well, and has asked some of your correspond- 
ents in California to let him knew. The request is a 
very reasonable one, and I will try to answer. There 
are several large valleys in this State, almost perfectly 
level, but probably the greater part is mountainous. 
The valleys from about the first of March to the fint 
of May or Jane, abound in Aowersof innumerable va- 
rieties, and the California poppy blooms all the year. 
The mountains and river l>ottoms produce flowers much 
later than this ; but no where do they bloom in such 
profusion as on the uncultivated prairies iolbe later 
spring and early summer months, when every weed 
has its flower and every flower Its smell. 

The introduction of bees into this State « of recent 
date, and good hives are held at $50 each, and veiy 
scarce at that. In ftict I don't know where I could get 
one at that price even. They flourish well at San Fran- 
cisco, Sun Jose, Sacramento, and Stockton; and Co- 
lumbia, in the mines, is said to be well fitted for them. 
There are vUd btes, here, tbe many statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I have seen ibem on the 
peach blooms, every spring, and on the wild poppy. 
Two fine samples of nshve honey were exhibited at 
the fair last year ; Wm. Buck of San Jose, took the 
premium for the honey and best collection of bee^ 
M. \VALTnAi,L, Jr. Slatklon, CaL 

TT*-* • 

Wil^ ^wrkeya. 

I cattnot agree with 0. S. Woop, that wild ftnrkeys 
will entirely lose their roving propensities in two er 
three generations. I believe that our domestic turkeys 
have never yet lost it. How shy they are in going to 
their nests— bow disposod to ramble all over tbe farm 
and neighborhood. Tbe greatest tjrouUe I have ever 
found with turkeys is to keep them at home. Like £. 
Allib, I am disposed to obtain those that are least 
disposed to ramble. 

We frequently find wild turkey nest^ and pat their 
eggs under hens to hatch, and though perfectly genUe 
while young, they invariably lamble off, if not kiUed. 
They will even lead off the tame tariieya, aene of 
which I have shot wild in the woods. Again I believe 
it is a mistake about their being hardier. The wild 
hen lays her eggs about four weeks later than the tame 
one— her brood is then hatohed when the weather is 
warm $ hesidea* the woods are dear of grass and weeds^ 
so fatal to our domestic turkeys when wet with dew. 
They are not considered as easily raised here, and I 
know of no one who will tolerate their erosses here 
where we know so muck.abeut them. I have killed 
many wild gobblon*, ond I never found one yet that 
was mature under five y^rs of age. Tbe lengi h of the 
beard is generally consiilered by hunters a very good 
index to their weight. This has been Invariably tbe 
case with all I have killed, which, by-the-bye, is mueh 
less than 0. £. W. obtains. Tbe heaviest I ever shot 
wJia a few mornings ago, which weighed 23i lbs. ; the 
heaviest I ever heard of being killed was 26i lbs I 
would advise all, then, (unless for variety) not to em- 
bark in the wild turkey trade, but if any one is still so 
disposed, I can furnish n»j amount of them at 65 eta. 
per pair. H. L. B. Fayette, Mo. 
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Van Loan's Improved Plow. 

TtM improT«nMBi eonsista in aiUohing to the bottom 
of th9 Und-sido of the plow a horisootal cnttor, where- 
by the lead U cat horiaontailjr below the farfaee, 00 
thet it may be turned orer by the mould- board daring 
the moeeeding cut, with mneh greater eaae. Fig. 1 le 
a side view of the plow, wHh the cotter attached to 
the outeide by bolt« and aati. Fig. 2 i« an end riew 
of the ctttter, showing the flange at a right angle, and 
the boltt and noti by wl^ It ie aeeured. A is a Tiew 
of the enttor on the Hot of the plow. The cattor may 
be attached to the ioeide of the land-tide by lapping 
the flange under and iMde of it, and eeeuring it in 
the same manner; whenil is desired to pulTerise the 
ground, the cutter shoufll te raised about two and one- 
half inches, passing the boits through holes as repre- 
sentod on the face of the land-side, and securing It In 
that position. The cutter is eaeily remored for sharp- 
ening, or wiMn wanted for use <m stony ground. 

This plow is beliered to greatly reduce the labor of 
the team and plowman, as numerous trials Justify the 
assertion that there is a sarmg for the team of 25 to 
33| per cent Am the plow presents a much larger sur- 
face on the ground than the ordinary plow, It is eri- 
dent it must run with greater steadiness, and be easily 
ctfilndled, aad tha ahara is raUeved of one-thlxd the 



The wttar may be aboiii four inches wide ai the 
rear, and terminating at a point in frenti and about 12 
inchee long on ito face. 'A small plow thus constraot- 
ed, with a share 9 inches acrass, will tarn a furrow of 
13 inches aa easily as a much laiiger one can without 
the catter. It if evident there will be a aaving of 
travel over the gvoond of about one-third by means of 
the enlarged width of the fnrrow. This plow- was 
patented Fabnaiy 16, 1858, by the iaveater, Wv. W. 
V^ LOAK of CatekiU, K. Y. 
» » » 

Dnining Langikena tlia flaaaoA. 

Koah apd his family are not the only peopla who 
have waited—with more or less af faith and patienca 
—for " the subsiding of the waters.*' Every farmer 
having retentive soils which he would sow or plant in 
good season, has frequently been reminded that evap- 
oration is a tedious process, and that some quicker way 




of getting rid of the water saturating the soU would 
be very agreeable. That it would be profltabie—that 
in nearly every instanee the expense of draining would 
be repaid by longer/ ■easoos, and, of course, better 
crops, it surely needs little argument to show. 

Let us introdaoe some testimony oa this point. At 
a recent agricultural meeting at Boston, Mr. Richabd- 
soir of Franklin Co , spoke of a springy lot which he 
had recently uoderdrained :•— **The immediate benefit 
of this was that the soil became in condition for culti- 
vation in good season, and did not bake or become hard." 
Mr. NouRSB of Me., was present, and remarked on the 
eflect of drainage upon his farm :— ** It had put his 
springy, oold lands In good working condition earlier In 
the season than any other hi the neighborhood. One 
lot drained in 1852, ww in good plowing oonditloo aa 
soon as the frost w»v'0«t- Before drainage, catfle 
could not cross it in early June without miring. It 
enabled the l^er aa well as the earlier cultivation of 
the land. He had plowed as late as Nov. 20." Mr. 
Frbhoh, in his essay on Drainage, refers also te Mr. 
Nonrse's experience, making mention of apiece of com 
he planted in this land on a driasKag rain, after a 
storm of two days. The com cama np and grew well ; 
although on a clayey loam formerly as wet as the ad- 
Joining gram field, over which oxen and carte could not 
pass on the day of this planting, without catting 
through the turf and miring deeply. 

Many other stoteaMttte might be given, showing that 
draining " lengthens the season" of working retentiva 
clay soils tmm two to three weeks in spring time—that 
busieet season of all the year to the farmer. And of 
equal importance is the feet that It lengthens the pe- 
riod of vegetotlco. A week, even, of advanced matu- 
rity to the com crop, often settles the question of ite 
profit to the farmer, making fkom one-third to one -half 
difference in ito value. A few days mors on the growth 
of barley, oate or potatoes, will enable them to with- 
stand a far greater degree of drought, and to mature 
a much better product. We but suggest (he subject^ 
not attempting to treat it at the length it deserves, 
leavteg our correspondents ezperiaaced in draining, to 
illustrate and enfotoe the same. 



Taa IvDiAKA Fabiub has been removed to Indian- 
apolis, where it is now published by J. N. Kay, Esq. 
It is well printed and waU fiUad with good matter. 
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BiMtarial Oorrwipoadcaoo ▼■ 

Baltixoki Cooktt, Ho., Hay. 1868. 
Darinif a day or two spent fai the city, I bare 
been indebted to Heeira. & Saudi of the American 
Farmer, B. H. Rhodbs, Hastiii Ck>Li>8BOBouoH and 
others for attentioni. Meam. B. H. Rhodes A Co., as 
onr readers are aware, are largely engaKed in the man- 
nfactnre of a Snperphosphate of Lime which has re- 
ceived high encominmi from many who hare examin- 
ed or aotoally tried it Every lot is said to be snbjeo- 
ted to analysis before it is offered for sale, while the 
proc e s se s of mannfaetnre are carried on according to a 
receipt famished by Dr. Higgins, recently state efaem- 
ift 

X Good Farmar'a Glmlh* 

A narrative of the riaa mM iMrtmes of a Fanner's 
Clab, of which Bfr. Goldsbobovob was a long time at 
the head, intereeted me mooh, and might fimn the ba- 
sis of similar institntlons elsewhere, with these who 
have not yet tried them. On the Basten shore of the 
state, where he formerly resided, he indoced a dosen of 
his neighbors to unite with Mvte orgaaising the dob, 
and they kept it up togeClMM' ftr a number of yean, 
finding it throughout piodueMire of considerable mutu- 
al advantage, and no little social enjoyment. The thir- 
teen met to dine in succes si on at each other's houses 
once a month, the member whose torn it was to receive 
the others having the privilege of appointing the par- 
ticular day, if desired, through the county paper. As 
was very natural on these occasions, they would walk 
about the farm to see how each was getting on, besides 
devoting themselves to the dtsooision of questions of 
agricultoral interest ; and aftoKsoch tours of observa- 
tion, Mr. G. could not bnt^Hralrack by the opportunity 
they offered for good natnred-.hwt proliUble criticism. 
As he Justly remarked, oife4«hi» does not easily discov- 
er his own remissness at &ome, may prove to have 
sharper eyes for the short-cottlngs of his neighbors, 
while at the same time soggestions from them about 
hia management, and from him upon M«tr«, would be 
kindly received and often advantageously act«d upon. 
It was consequently, after some hesitation, resolved to 
appoint a committee whose duty it should be at each 
meeting to examine more partienlariy into the system 
pursued at the farm on uhleh it was held, the condi- 
tion of the buiVllngB, the fields, the fences, Ac, and to 
draw up a report distributing commendation and blame, 
where they seemed respectively pit>per, calling the at- 
tention of others to every merit experience enabled the 
writer to diseover, and warning the owner of any dis- 
advantages or daogen which it taught him to expect. 
These reports ware received and discussed* and then as 
a whole, or paragraph by paragraph, they would be pot 
to vote, thus disUDotlj expresslni the "eeiMe of the 
meeting" on each point brought ap. 

How ioeh a Csaiure might add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness and value of the meetings, any one can 
see : those who thought themselves unable to express 
their vlewa satisfaetuiily on paper, were bydegnes led 
to make the trial, aod when it came their Ura, soon 
ibond that th%dlffioulty of writing wUI in a great de- 
gree disappear, when a writer has something he wants 
to say ; and the improvement here, and the social in- 
tercourse obtained, as well as the results in more prac- 
directlons, were of a most satisfactory and quite 

importeat kind. We should add as a hint to any 




readers who may be pleaaed with the idea ef a dub, 
made up as this was, of Just enough good fricMls and 
farmers to fifrm a pleasant monthly dinner party, that 
it was fi>nnd necessary to pass a sumptuary by-law 
limiting the s«id dinnen to one oourse of plain and 
substantial dishes, in order that they might not lead 
to extravagance, and be an unnecessary burden to the 
housewife of the day. 



TaUag the train for GockeysvUle on the 19th, I was 
kindly met at the sUtion by Johjt Msmtxait, Bsq., 
now the energetic President ef the Maryland State Ag- 
riottltoraJ Soeiety. Befbre the ears came to astop^ the 
evidences began to be multiplied of the one grant 
manufacture to which the Agriculture of the whole re- 
gion owes its res u se i ta ti en aod Improvement'^ilns Ibr 
the burning of Lime^a fertiliaer which seems to have 
the power ef thoroughly njuvanatuig a soil, at once 
rendering It capable ef a beneioial rotation, adding to 
the enriching effects of otbe^ manures, and driving out 
some weeds of most trouhleeome character. Of the 
extent to which It has been and is still employed, I 
shall have more to say hereafter. 

We called as we drove along, at the residence of Wm, 
Jxssup, Esq., " Vauxhall," an estate, as we under- 
stood, practically and profttably farmed^ but where we 
could not stop long enough for much convenatiOQ as to 
the system employed, or even to glanoe at the stock 
upon the place, which, as I had been previously told, 
included quite a flook of fine Ootswelds. Belated to 
Mr. SAvna of the Amerioen: Farmer, the results of Mr. 
J.'s experience have been oceasioiiaJly eontriboted to 
that sterling journal, and weivadenstood that some ex- 
perimenU are now in progredi on his Adds, aa aoconnt 
of which may there be ei^peeted. Mr. J. waa quite 
disposed to differ with theviewa recently expressed en 
several subjects by some ef our correspondents, and it 
will not be out of place to renew here the invitation I 
gave him to submit his criticisms to their consideraiioa 
through the oolomns of the Country Oeatlemaa. It is 
only by the discussion of knotty point*, that we can 
hope for the elucidation of the difficulties involved, and 
practice is no less the test than it must be the souroe 
of aU theory. 

Clymmsmwi JInmor* 

After a brief pause at «' HajAelds," Bir. Merryman^s 
own residence, we resumed thOy. seat we had occupied 
behind the horses for a drive ef several milee to the 
extensive estate of Hmmr CAftnoLL, ]faq., a gentle- 
man of the dd school, if it is'pardoaahie to repeat an 
often abused, but very expreadve phrase, inoeder that 
the reader may share with me, if possible, a wdoome 
as eoorteoos and urbane aa perhaps we might have 
expected from his ance et ors had wa called in the daya 
of bsrd Baltimore or Geoiga Washington. Clynmali- 
ra Manor indodes 2,200 acres, of whuh the Meesra 0., 
senior and Junior, Jointly coltivata about one thousand 
'the remainder being in th* hands of tenants. The 
property has been in the fiimi^ since 1704, but only 
formed for the past 30 years. 

There are this year 120 acres in Wheat, Indodlng a 
a fine field of 50 acres of Mediterranean wheat— 85 of 
Com, 55 of Oats, ISO In Meadow, and the remainder 
in Pasture. There are ten or a dosen acres of a very 
plump and handsome kind of white wheat, fh>m 
purchased from one of the Jargest grain growers 
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Korth OaroUaft— « kind whkih bida fidr to bMMa« one 
of conolderablo ynlno through the (Sonth, althongh I did 
not leani thnt it U yet known by any diatinetlTO nnme. 

The turn bnildings on the plaoe are very neat^ oom- 
modioof, and oxtensire — ^Inolnding a stone barn bnilt 
in the beet ttyle, with elate roof, and plattered throagh- 
ont In the inside, in order to keep oat dampness, rer- 
mia, 4m. Its dimensions aro 47 feet by 97, and thero 
are abore large bays for mthfashed grain and hay, and 
on either aide a granary that will eontaia thrse or foar 
thonsand boshels, while beneath, an airy and oomfiirt- 
aUe basement is planned to aooomoMdaie 62 head of 
eattle, in a very oonTonient way for their attendants 
and themselTes— the hay and otlier feed being distri- 
buted to them all at the least possible distanoe of ear- 
riage, while it is ealonlated te litter them so as to avsld 
the necessity of frequently deaatng out the floor The 
food for the males and oows is groand in the propoitlon 
of one bushel of oats to two of oom and cobs, and one 
of wheftt bran. A bnsbel ef this mUture, stirred up 
with one and a half of the ehaH; either of wheat or oats, 
and lost moistened with water, will answer for the 
morning or erening meal of half a doten mules, and 
when plowing, they also xeeeiTe a feed of oom in the 
•ar at noon. Chaff is thought to be of muoh ralue for 
feed, and to ekett a bMisAeial mediiilaal efieot > the 
spring. 

At right angles with this bam, there Is a range of 
ttone stables 110 fast Mng and 20 wide, wMi room aboye 
for feed, and Mr. CanelL propoees co ereot upon the 
third side cC the squwn i ballding 110 by 42, lor feed- 
ing eattle for the bntsher^so planned that tha deposits 
shall be removed by n hema OMloaitnboatonoe a week, 
and that the stock may hniotherwlse attended to with 
tke least expenditom of x^lme and labor. The part of 
the oom-staik above the earn Is used for foddering the 
eattle in the yards, and the husks are oonsldered equal 
to hay for feeding, but araaot used for the purpose, as 
they oommand too high a priee in the eity, where th^ 
.And a caady market for ftlilag mattraasea, 4m. 

Besidea the battdiagi menthmed, thero is one Just 
outside of the square, op* below on one side as shelter 
for the fhrm wagons, and above used as a oora-hoose. 
An old bam near by is used for storing smw. 



The stoek ea the plaee Inolades some valuable hor- 
flss, (among them a bay stallion of fine promise two years 
old, and now li* haadi high,) but that part of it per- 
haps most thought of and highly prised, is the sheep^ 
a beautiful floekof CotswoUs, to the brooding of whioh 
Mr. 0. senior has for soma yean devoted himself with 
vntiring eara. Among mora reoent additions to their 
iramb«r am a buck imported at a oost of $360 hi 1864, 
aaother impectad for Mr. 0. by CoL Ware, costing $260, 
and six imported ewes, at an aggrogate prioe of $832.- 
26, or an average taeaeh of $13871. Theflooknow 
eoatains about 40 ewas and 20 bocks, some of the lat- 
ter of whleb readers have been alroady faiformed 
through our advertising eolumns, will now be disposed 
of--oirering a raro opportanity to prooon some <^ the 
best blood of the breed Ul the country. Possesslngin a 
high degree the eharaeteristies of their breed-^arge 
and well made frames, Coll and handsome fleeces, ex- 
panded ribs, and broad overhanging romps^the males 
aro of uaquestioned value In increasing the sise of the 
ordmary sheep and bripgh^ the mutton to early ma- 




turity. They aro Also hardy, and the quality of the 
meat, although thought by the critical somewhat ooarse 
and not well intermingled of fat and lean, is not suffi- 
ciently objectionable to nnder it the lorn marketable 
on this account We saw a fine lot of six- weeks lambs, 
which would alroady weigh 80 to 90 pounds, while the 
fall grown will roach an average of 250. The ewes 
will shear in common cases about eight pounds of wool, 
and the bucks twelve— whioh sells unwashed for the 
Boston market, at 20 to 25 cts. per lb. 
• • » 
urintar Barlejr for IVIsater Paatiure. 

Mbssrs. Eds.— I wish to obtain information in re- 
gard to winter barley as a substitute for rye for gras- 
ing and feeding purposss. It is highly recommended 
by numerous gentlemen who have used it in California, 
whero it is raised exteasively for paston and forage. 

Hiow does it oomparo with lye as graaing for young 
stock, and for feeding in the grain or in the sheaf, or 
out up, L e., is it equal or superior to fye» quantity and 
quality considerod 7(a) What hhid of winter barley Is 
bsst7 How muoh shauhl be sown to the aero, and 
when 7(6) If sown i|i^ August, or very early, wiU U 
joint befaro winter 7 WiU It stand the whiter equal to 
wheat or rye 1 Will it bear gnsing equal to either of 
these, and how long or late should it be graoed and 
make a good orop 7{e) What is the best mode of feed- 
ing it l(c() I should not have troubled you on this sub- 
ject, but I have never seen any thing hi the Country 
Gentleman, or any other paper, that gives the above 
hiformatlon. Jou H. BaTiLb. GUugow^ Misaouru 

Winter bailey is liUlagrown in this section, and then 
far the grain and not for whiter groshig. So we must 
leave a portion of tha < hef % Inquiries for our Western* 
readen to answer, asF«iUa|^ ourselves of the hiforma- 
tlon Ihmlshed by a Soathem Indiana farmer, (Patent 
Oflloe Report, 1863,) ta throw some light on the sub- 
ject From what wo know of the two grahu, we should 
think barley woold oomparo favorably with ly e in every 
respeot— yield moro bushels of grain, and having a 
broader leaf and greater amount of foliage, (hraish 
moro pastun. The grain is equally nutritious, weight 
for weight with lye, and the dry otraw is maoh better 
liked by most anhaals. 

(a) " The green grain offen an exoellent pasturo dur- 
ing winter, espeelaUy for oolts and ealves, as they in- 
juro the ground leas by trampmg than old stock.*' 

(6) *' From one to one and a half bushels per aere, 
Is sown the last of August or flrat of September, among 
the staadhig eon, and eovevad with a light plow or ool- 
tlvator. Some fonsers, whan the com will admit, plow 
H one way aad eross wMi tha eoHlvator." 

(e) " It b better ta m an a ge the foeding (on aeoount 
of tramping,) rothat the stoekswiU not boon the lands 
after the winter frost is oat of the gnaad." 

(if) "Batleyripewwith us (la ladiaaa) the last of 
June. The stmw Is saved for winter feediag of oattta, 
and answers wall for henes whan eat and fod with the 
grain orushed mto ooarse meal. Barley Is also valu- 
aUe flw hogs, gra«nd and seared in swill, or soaked In 
water until fhUy swollen, befaro foeding." 
•a> 

tSr Thero Is no aeonomy like the eoonomy of doing 
every thing thorooghly. Mow proAt can be realised 
firom one aero well manured and thoroughly ooltlvated, 
than firom two bat half pr^ared for saediagi 
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BQek«y# Eotatiiif Borrow. 



The abore ia a reprMentation of the " Backeye Ro- 
tatlog Harrow," r«centl/ patented by Wm. De Witt 
and 0. D. Barrett of CleTeland, 0. The toothed frame 
u made of suitable siied timber, haired to|^tber, and 
fastened by the teeth, which hare sjionlders that oome 
against the lower side of the timbers and nnts on the 
upper side. The oenter-ptece^ t, is made fust to the 
toothed frame by meant of t!ie cast plate, 3. The 
thimble, 2, has a flange on Hb lower end, by which it 
is firmly bolted to the draft-bar, 4 The weighted arm 
is held on eilhef side by the draft-bar, and at right 
angles to it by means of a hool(, as represented. A 
weight of twenty-five or thirty pounds is placed in the 
box on Che weighted arm This weight causes the teeth 
under it to sink deeper into the ground than the rest. 
As the Harrow is drawn forward, they meet with more 
resistance, and consequently cause it to rotate horiion- 
tally, pulreriiing the ground completely, requiring less 
force to draw it than it would did it not rotate. 



The adraiitagM the pftlmlMf elaJm fcr thb Harrow 
are aa ibllowii ; 

lit It will do twiee aa Btieb ae Hm eommott Harrow 
in pvlreriiiBg the soi], wIUmmiI aay extra tabor for the 
team. .,,., 

2d. It is the strongett Harrow built, and does noi 
cost as much as the commoil jointed Harrow. 

3d. It is adapted to all kinds of soil, and can be op- 
erated like the common Barrow, by taking off the 
weight. This is of advantage only in reference to 
newly tamed up sod, requiring to be harrewed with the 
f^rrowa, 

4th. By the rotating motfon, the teeth are made ta 
more in every conceivable direction. Coneequeaily, 
Mey hharptn ihemaclwe». r 

5th. This Harrow leaves the ground smooth and even, 
as it is impossible to dog it ; eonsequentlv stones, roots, 
vines, or other things, cannot bi dragged along by It, 
to leave the ground in farrows, aa it frequently ie by 
the common Harrow. For further information address 
Robinpon A Co., 21 Bank street, Cleveland, Ohio. 



fioW to Ohtaiil Water. 

Mkbsm. EoiTOSt—We hare ioeceeded in obtaioing 
a aupply of pare ninnlag water by veans of a well and 
gyphon, (as reooaiuMDded by yowr oorreepondent B. C. 
G-, CO page 80 of the oarreat vol. Go. Gent ,) aad be- 
lieving that DMUiy of yoor tahaeribers nkay be lo situa- 
ted aa to obtain a svpplj in tha aune way, thos saving 
a vaat aoMHint of labor, I #lih to say a few words on 
the aubjeot We hare had mua m operatioii aboat a 
year, and are so wall pleaaed with it that we #oold 
urge all thoae who intand to dig well*, lo first look 
aroond, aad aaa if there if nol aame spot within a con- 
venient distance, where they eaa find water by digging 
on higher ground than where they wish to use it. If 
they sueoeed In dolag thia, all they will have to do id 
to pat in a pipe aad eshAtfeat tlie air which U conUilis, 
means of aa air pwmp*— (or what would answer 
w^ll, hare the |)lpe filled with water previous to 




patting it down)— and they will soon have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the Water ruaning, provided there Is no 
defect in the pipe. The theory 6f its acflott Is sidi- 
pl« ; the pressure of the air on the ifkiti In both legs 
is equal, but as one leg is longer than th6 other, it coii- 
sequently contains a longer eottamli of water, Which 
overcomes the resistance of the air, atid falls towards 
the ground, leaving a vacuum Which to fmmediatefy 
filled by the pretsUre of the aif oik the water in the 
shorter leg, thus keeping up a eontinOOds flow of water. 
J. B. Batitb. Franklin^ Dtttntare Co , N. T. 

* It ia beat to keep a pump alwaya at hand, aa the ^vater 
will no doubt atop oecaaloially in conaequence of air get- 
iftg Into th© pipe. We made one which anawera every pur- 
poae out of a wooden tube, (made by boring through a 
block of wood,) and two leather valvea opening nnwarde, 
one at the bottom, the other fkst to a Mick used aa a p!ston. 

•-•-'• 

A treadle attached to your grindstone will enable 
your man to grind his own knife, axe, scythe, or other 
implement. Attend to il now. 
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Utmy Cow, Faitli. 
CalTed I850.~lmpof(ed iagiut, 1864, from the Island of Jeney, by J. A. Taintor, for J. Howard MoHenry. 



Culiure of Orowinf Qropi. 

The two great objeota ii| Um cvlUraiion of growing 
crops, are 

1. The deitmotion of weedi, or tbe prevention of all 
growth but that of the crop itself. 

2. Keeping the soil in the moet favorable condition 
for the sapport of plants. 

Weeds are hurtfal in varioos wayi. In their early 
growth they take little bat water fron the seH, h«t 
that may be needed by the growing crop. Soon they 
demand more preeions elements, osiag np the stores of 
plant fbod the soH may contain. A tbrlfky weed Ukes 
M mneh mitrfanent as a thrifty com plant, and both 
oaoool at the same time employ the same elements. 
When it is reaembered that nothing grows withool 
feeding, the importonoe of fbedbg nothing worthless 
will at once be se«L 

Weeds are injorloat in crowdlBgihe crop, depriving 
it of needed exposure to the light and air. Imperfect 
growth is alwaf s the resnit of too gre*t doeeness of 
the plants, whether eansed by weeds or the crop it- 
self. The plaMs shoot op slender and weak fai their 
irtraggld for light and air, and the prodaet cannot be 
what it would nnder more Ikvorable ciroomstances. 

It if important, therefore, ta'prevent (he growth of 
weeds, as fiar as may be, by hindering their germina- 
tion or destroying them as soon as they appear. In 
the cQltnre of All "hoed crops'' it is not necessary to 
wait for weeds to get np above ground before oommeno- 
ing the war against them. At first they have but a 
single root, which can be broken very easily, and to 
the death of the plant It is not much labor to hoe 
com or roots thns early, bnt neglect it, and it will re- 
qnire ten times the digging, picking and j^nlUng at a 
later day. 




The implements of couture — ^tbe plow, horse- hoe, 
harrow, and so on, will df much of this work. Straight 
rows, seasonable labor, imd opnsiant vigilauee will 
make light work of wh&t othmryise will seem an inter- 
minable piece of labor. After a few wneks the crop 
wUlso "get the start" of the weeds, As to hinder 
their growth, and then we may " lay by " our soil- 
s^irrers and weed cutters, and wait for the harvest 
without fear of more than one crop, and that the one 
we have planted or sown. 

2. That the soil be kept in the most favorable con- 
dition, as to its ntechanioal relations, for the growth 
of plants is equally important. The soil, if not na- 
turally mellow, must be made so, that the roots may 
be able to penetrate the same — and that the nutriment 
it contains may be pat, by air nod moistnre, in a state 
to be taken up by the roots, which are the months of 
plaati. 

All heavy soils ate beaeitted in several ways by 
flreqnent cultivation. One has already been stated in 
the preceding pafagraph. Another beneCt is the 
breaking up of the crust which forms as the soil dries 
after rains, preventing tho ascent «f moisture from 
beneath, or its absorption horn theM^tmosphere. A 
deep and meltow soil wiU bear fsr mere rain withont 
ii\jory than a shalk>w and hard one. It will also mue^ 
better withstand the effecta of dry weather, and It is 
olten proved that culture goes aefora« manure in per- 
fecting the crop. 

This cultivation, as in the caie of destroying weeds, 
should be most frequent and thorough while the crop 
is in its first stages. As its growth advances, the roots 
of the plants extend and will be injured by any very 
extensive stirring of the soil* Nor will it be as need^ 
ful ss at first, from the fact that the permeating 
tend to keep the soil mellow, as also does the shade 
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the growing erop. 8uiBoi«iit working should be given, 
however, to prevent weeda from perfeoting their seeds, 
and thos preparing needlessly for the ever continaed 
labors of the farmer in their extermination. 
• • • 

Mowing Blaohinefl — Time to Cut Bay. 

Messrs EDiTORS-rThere has been some discussion 
of late in yoar valaable papers, about mowing ma- 
chines, and extremes have been gone into on both siden 
— ^both in favor of the machine and against it. Now 
in discoBsing the merits or demerits of these labor-sav- 
ing machines, or upon any other shbject pertaining to 
agricultural improvement, or in disapproval of what 
seems of doubtfui' utility, it Is always best to lieep as 
near the mark as possible ; io state facts as they are, 
without embellishiuent or exaggeration. Some of the 
statements, calculations and figures in relation to these 
mowers, tend to mii^Iead that portion of the farming in- 
terest that has had no experience with them. My own 
experience is limited to tb^ pftat two years, but by 
oareftil and as accurate a test'iis possible in keeping 
acoount of the expense att^'Uiffng the machine, and 
oomparing it with the expense of hand mowing at the 
present prices of efficient day laborers in the haying 
season, I am satisfied there is a saving to any farmer 
who has forty to fifty acres to mow over annually, of a 
smooth surface free from otistructions to the running of 
the machine. For a less amount than forty acres, and 
that generally producing heavy grass, I do not believe 
it can be profitable for any one to purchase unless he 
ean dub with his neighbors r and there are serious in- 
conveniences in this ; mofs than one might want t6 use 
it at a time ; different teams',; different drivers, Ac, in- 
creasing the liability to acdf<lfonls and the expense of 
repairs. The greater tlftxjdantity of grass to cut the 
more desiratfle is the machine, and the greater the 
saving. One of the greatest items In saving is in cut- 
ting the grass at the proper time, and saving in the 
quality of the bay ; for I do not believe, with one of 
yonr oorrespondents, that the hay is more nutritious by 
standing until the seed is matured and nearly ready 
to drop before it is ouC. Most of our cultivated grasses 
should be cut when in hkwsom, or just as they are pass- 
ing out of that stage, even if It does take more sun 
and a little extra labor to diy them. 

The economy of the mower I predicate upon the pre- 
sent price of labor, whichJMre, is $1.25 to $1.50 per 
day, and board— 26 to 60 per oent. higher than a few 
yean ago; and even at this advance, the labor we get 
now is not as good now by 20 per cent, as formerly. 
Could I obtain as good labor at one dollar per day as 
I did ten years ago, I should never have thought of re- 
sorting to a horse mower as a matter of economy. But 
the times have ehaaged, mad are eoBtiauaily ohanging 
in this oou&try, md we fiwinert must shape our coune 
to keep paoe with these changes, whether they are for 
the better or the worse, or we sfaaU get behind the 
timet and become old fogies in the irae sense of the 
word. Old fogyism, to s proper extent, I like; enough 
of it to eurb and hold back ** Young America," is 
necessary and desirable inr our day and generation ; 
but we cannot foUow tli»bea«em traok of our fathers. 
Improvement is the wateh-word in farming as well as 
other things | and wherever and whenever an agricul- 
tural implement presents Itself as a labor-saving ma- 
chine, we have only to satisfy ourselves of the foot (hat 



it will prove so in reality, and then we ought to UTail 
ourselves of its use, and not be controled by prejudice, 
or an undue preference and credulity. J. W. Coi^bduk. 
SpHn^/Uld, VL 

We have several other communications on this snb- 
ject, mainly in answer to Mr. Glmbb's communication, 
but as we have already published six or seven refdies 
to Mr. C, our correspondents will we trust excuse us for 
omitting any further estimates on this matter. We 
add, however, a fact or two of interest from a oom- 
munication from Mr. D. A. A. Nichols of Westfield, 
N. Y. Mr. N. says: 

Three years ago I had ten aeres of lodged clover to 
mow, and I hired one-half mowed by hand, and the 
other with a machine. I had no machine, and eonso- 
quently had to hire, or do without. 
Five acres cut with a scythe in 6 days by two men —18 days. 

at$1.25aud board $16.00 

Five acres cut with a machine in a half day, at 62ji 

cents per acre, 8.12^ 

Difference, '. |11.87| 

This is just exactly what I bad to pay. 

In regard to having so much help as Mr. C. seems to 
think is necessary, I will say that myself and one man 
usually cut 50 acres <^ grass with no other help than a 
machine and a horse-rake, and get the bay as fast as 
it gets fit to cut A good uMchine wiU noow when the 
dew is on as well as when the grass is dry. I usually 
hitch on the team after breakfast, and mow until the 
dew is off— then rake up and get in what was mowed 
the day previous. We out our hay soon after the blos- 
som falls. Clover we oock as soon as wilted, letting it 
stand about a week, ift ordfKto save the leaves. I am 
noi an agent for any machine, and- therefore oiOi say 
what I think about machines. We use the Ketckum 
machine, as there attftio others that w.e have seen that 
will noi clog in lodged clover and wet grass. That 
machine is not liable to get out of repair. One of my 
neighbors has one with which he has ont over 600 
acres of grass, and has. paid ont just $1.00 for repairs* 

• •' • 

How to XxtiriMtto the ^pple-Tree Worm fron Op- 

eharda. 

A Dutchman in our neighborhood does this most ef- 
feetually. He provides himself with a basket^ ladder 
and leather gloves. He then ascends the tree, taking 
advantage of the time when the worms are all in. He 
moves about among the brandies, rolling up by hand 
each nest with its contents, and deposits it fan his bas- 
ket In a few mmates the work is aeeomplisiied, when 
he descends with his freight of worm nests. Passing 
through an orchard in this way, he does up the busi- 
ness for years to come. Some orchards in our neigh- 
borhood, which had for several yean in succession been 
denuded of foliage, have been almost entirely relieved 
by one thorough deaaing out in this manner. One 
man ean pass through a good sfaied orofaaid ia a day, 
and the benefits oonfecred will bear noeomparisoB with 
the trifling expense ineurred. 

One of the most proliflo souroes of the apple tree 
worm, is the existence of a fow black oherry trees 
scattered about the Ihrm. The worm prefote this tree 
even to the apple. These trees serve as nuraeries for 
worms, where millions are samally bred without mo- 
lestation. Bvery such tree growing along tiie fonoes 
about the farm, should be cut down without reserve. 
W. H. S. Sandlakt. 
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Kr Thomas' Il«aifl^ fov *a Oetaffoit House. 
Messrs. Editobs — PeroeiTing from the inquiry of 
your oorrespondent, Mr. Johv Tanitkii, in the Country 
Gentleman of AprU 16, thai octagon dwelling homes 
are attracting some interest in the public mind, I here> 
with forward yon a sketch of what I consider an im- 
proYcment in the arrangement of the first floor of Mr. 
Makn's octagon house, which appeared in the same pa- 
per on the 7th Jan. last, whereby, without altering the 
locality or capability of any of the rooms as arranged 
by him, superior facility of access will be gained to 
any part of the house, without passing through or 
making a passage way or entry of any of the rooms. 




bxplahaTioh. 
A- Parlor— B. Library— C. Clo««t§— D. Dining-room— E. 
Nnnery—F. Hall and •iHir«— G. Entrance Hall— H. Kltch- 
en^I Bath-room — J. Pantry ^K. Store-room— L. Ice-, 
house. 

In the aooompaoyiog first floor plan, you will per- 
eeive that I have removed the front entrance hall, and 
pUeed it so that it leads dirocUy into the sUiroase hall, 
from which free aooess can be had to any part of the 
house without entering any other room before the one 
you require to be in. In making this suggestion in his 
arrangement, I trust Mr. Mana will pardon me, and 
aUo hope that be will agree with me that it is an Im- 
proyement T. Thomas, C. £. MUwauku, 



To Preaerre Fresh Frolt, Ac, In Cane. 

Jf BWB8. LuTBiR TucKBB k £oH— I obserTcd in the 
laat No. of the Co. Obnt., you request information as 
to the best method of presei^yiag fresh fruit, ^., in 
oaiM, and if you think the foUoviog wortby a plaoe in 
yonr columns, it is at your service. It is nliable, for 
I hare tested it some yean, and find it every way sn- 
porior to the old method of putting the fruit in the cans 
boforo heating, and then immersing in boiUog water, 
Jeo. I have preserved in this way, tomatoes, peaches, 
chorries, pears, quinces, apples, and pumpkin for pies, 
and find aU to keep for two years as frssh ae when pot 
np. 

Select good, sound, ripe fruit, and pni it up as speed- 
Ilj as possible after it is gathered. PeaclMS, pears, 




sweet pumpkin for pies, tomatoes, and berries of all 
kinds, ean be preserved fresh for years, if the following 
diroctions are observed : — 

Propare the fruit by paring, and stoning, or coring 
where necessary, and put it over a moderate fire in a 
brass or porcelain kettle, (the latter is best, as it does 
not discolor fruit,) with sugar enough lo make sufficient 
syrup to fiU all the cavities in the can when the fruit 
s in. Have roady your cans, and as soon as the mass 
is thoroughly heated through, skim out the fruit and 
put it in the cans quite hot, and pack it as tight as 
practicable. Then pour in syrup till it is as full as it 
can be, and permit the covering to be soldered on. 

I use round tin cans holding about a quart eaoh, 
with a round apertnro in the top from two to three in- 
ches in diameter. I have oinnlar pieces of tin cut a 
litUe larger than the aperture in the cans, with a small 
hole punched in the center of each piece. As soon as 
the can is filled, solder this piece of tin over the aper- 
ture, then a drop of solder q|er the little hole in the 
center, and Oie thing is dpi^e^ ' I think the old-fashioned 
tin cans, soldered as I have,4escribed, the most relia- 
ble—though it is, perhaps, a little more trouble to use 
them than some of the self-sealing cans, as they are 
are called. The object is to have the article preserved, 
thoroughly heated through, and to fiU the cansyuiZ, or 
aa nearly so as possible ; and if these two requisites 
are observed, and the can then sealed, I think the fruit 
will keep as long as the can romains petftcily air-tight 
It is necessary, sometimes, when fruit is not sufficient- 
ly juicy to form syrup enough to fill the cans, to add a 
little water. Tomatoes need Jio sugar nor water. It 
is very oonvenient in filiing, to have a very wide- 
mouthed funnel that jttst.J|^ thc^apeiture in the tope 
of the cans ; and it is best no^ j({| use an iron ladle or 
skimmer to stir or dip out the fruit, as it will disoolor 
peaches and some other fruits. G. W. C. Delaware. 
• • • 

Aahes and Hen Manure. 

MES8B8. Editors — Recently I had occasion for using 
compost, and decided on trying the experiment of a 
compound of wood ashes and hen manure. Knowing 
that either in itself was considered an excellent fertil- 
iser, I thought a combination might add to their value. 
But I soon discovered my error, for the instant the 
ashes came in contact with the manure, the ammonia 
was driven off so rapidly as to almost choke me. I am 
satisfied with Mr. Bartlbtt, in Co. Gent May 13, and 
Mr. Childb, June 10, that the practice is unwise and 
improper, although there an those here who profoss to 
be posted in such matters who maintain an opposite 
opinion. W. L. Jamkb. Westchester^ Pa. 
• • • - ■ 

T9 Freeerve VimMi flrom Bn^* 

Mbssrs. Editors — After reading the many reme- 
dies to prevent bugs fnm deetroylag vines, ia the last 
no. of your paper, I would like to mention the simple 
remedy I tried last season with great succesa It is 
simply applying equal parte of common red pepper 
(powdered of course,) and plaster to the vines, when 
the dew is on. Thie remedy is so simple and reasona* 
ble that I think your readers will be induced to try it, 
and thereby be convinced of its efficacy. 0. D. G. 

Pine HUl, N. Y. 

• e • 

t^ The Yates Co. Ag. Society aro to hold 
next Fair at Penn-Tan, Sept. 23, 24. 
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Editorial Oorrnqpondouit— VI. 

Baltimobi Oovarr, ICn., ICay, 1858. 

In retuniog from Mr. CftrroH's, we called at tke ex- 
tensive Dairy farm cf Thomas Lots, Esq. — a gentle- 
man from whose close attention to the operations of his 
establishment and hing experieoce in conducting them, 
much might l>e learnt by others, whHe they have at 
the same lime enabled him to replace a fortune im- 
paired by reverses in other pursuits a Dumi)erof years 
ago. He fkrms 530 acres, of which nearly one half is 
permanently in grass. During the thirty yean he has 
had the place, the main object wUii him hss been to 
seleot good cattle for dairy purposes, and raise only 
those which would give the most and best milk ; and, 
during the last sixteen, he hat made the sale of milk 
and cream, especially the latter, the chief ob{|eot, In- 
stead of the manuiacture of butter. He has now 60 
cows, which is about his usual number of milking ani- 
mals, and 20 yearttogs. ^e generally has some fifty 
calves which he wants te dispose of as young as possi- 
bte| during the year— for it is t>ot a poor market for 
one's milk to spend it in fattening veal for the butcher. 

In reply to some inquiries as to the method employ- 
ed in seeding down his Grass lands, and mainteining 
their yield as pastures, Mr. L. gave me a brief aooonnt 
of bis rotation, which I understand to be as follows : 
Beginning with an old meadow, he would plow it in the 
fall for a cam crop the next season, applying and har- 
rowing In ttoble manure In spring. The land is laid 
off three feet and a half tech way by the plow, or 
** checkered," as it is often clilled, for the com, and this 
is thoroughly cultivated darhig iu growth as frequent- 
ly as possible, and never less than four times. If strong 
enoo^ to bear a spring cio|>, the field is put in oate or 
barley the next year, and, after harvest^ manured free- 
ly with stable manure, or Mr. L. had oeeasioaally tried 
De Burg or some other superphosphate of lime, or Pe 
ruvian guano; after the soil is thoroughly pulverized, 
and not later than October 1st, a bushel and a half of 
wheat is drilled and a peck of timothy seed sown 
per acre, and succeeded by the roller, in order to 
render the ground still finer. Through the winter thin 
spots are top-dressed with sUble manure to bring them 
forward, and about the ht of April six to eight quarts 
of dover are sown to the acre. If rye has been put 
in, instead of wheat as above stated, Mr. I,, would sow 
with the clover a bushel of plaster, but on wheat he 
thought ite effect was not beneficial— apparently put- 
ting off the period of ita maturity, and rendering it 
more liable to rust. 

Such a grass field will, on his farm, oontinne to pro- 
duce well, either if mown or pastured, for eight or ten 
years, and it may be rtnderad perpetual by a dressing 
of manure every third season thereafter. Plaster can 
also be applied at diseietaen, which wiU psobahly be of 
partiottlv service to the clover— a vf ry desirablf ele- 
ment in hay or pasturage for milking animals. Mr. 
Love has some large milkers, and the average yield for 
them all would probably equal, if not excel, most es- 
tohlishmente of less extent, in which it might be ex- 
pected that each animal would receive a correspond* 
ingly greater amount of care. From an hispeotion 
kindly afforded me of the sales accounts of milk and 
cream, I inferred that the arerege returns would be in 
the neighborhood of f 100 per cow per annum for the 




60 head, and pediais mom rftl^ than teas; and, if I 
am not misteken, at some seasons of the year a por- 
tion is Qonverted into butter, whleh woold add some- 
what to the above figures. 

The furnaces in the vicinity give considerable occn- 
pation to teams of mules and horses, and it i^ems to be 
found more profiUble to hire their labor of farmeif 
owning them, than for the furnace proj^rieloES to in- 
vest so much capital as would be required iu tiie pw- 
s^ssion of draft animals enough to do all their work. 
Mr. Love had 18 head of niules copstaotly employed 
In teaming for the furnaces— a kind of labor in which 
they apparently give better satisfaction than horses. 
A memorandum I made as to the price recejired for 
this labor, I cannot find— it If snfficient, however, to 
pay a good interest on tiie cost of the animals, and a 
good price for the food they consume, and is eoitfidered 
quite an item in the farm retvtns. 

Having dined at ClynmalUn Manor, nad laken tea 
at Loveton, we returned in time tw a good night's 
rest, to 

Hayflelds, 
Where we spent most of the next day, riding over (he 
premises in the morning with Mr. Mxrryhaii and his 
liUle son, (mounted on as large a horse, and enjoying 
the crops and the views as well as either of us.) 

Mr. M. oooupies 106 acres with wheat, 80 with com, 
and 30 with oats, while 165 are in meadow, and 125 an 
pasture. His hay crop is probably upwards of 200 
tons, and h« finds it betterto put up a bam in each of 
his fields for the storage either of hajr or grain, than 
to haul the whole to one range of buildings. He has 
now no lew than eight hay 'and grain hoves In as mn- 
ny fields— varying in sii4 from 30 by 20, to 75 by 33 
feet, and containing from 20 to 50 tons. They are well 
constructed frame buildings, with tight roofs, but only 
boarded on the sides sufficiently to protect the timbers 
and braces of the frame. Among the advantages 
gained by this system, are the increased rapidity with 
which the crop can be got in when the weather b 
thre^itening, and the greatly diminished danger fioai 
fire. It is also found mors economical and serviceable 
than stacking. The buildings are erected near the 
roads, faastead of in the middle of the fields, so that lh« 
contents are reached without hanling over a gtowin^ 
crop, and can be taken thence to market as easily na 
if stored on any other part of the premises, while tk« 
inoreased labor of re handling the grain when H oomnn 
to be threshed, is not nearly as burdensome as it woold 
be to draw it a greater distance in the hniry of tbn 
harvest 

Mr. Merryman's views of the Importanoe of proteoi- 
ing his Implements and vehicles from the weather, lead 
him to provide abundant means for sheltering llinin. 
He has an extensive fhrmery fas addition to the soai- 
tered houses of which we have spoken, Indndlng wagoa 
and hnplement houses, stables and com lolts, 4m., Ao. 
Oooupying the place, as he did for a number of yentv, 
under a lease rendering it neeeasary for bun to drmm 
heavily upon its resources to meet the obligations la- 
curred, he could not expend as mnch as he wenid 
have liked on mere embellishments, but having lat- 
teriy been free from any reatraint of the kind, h* 
has already inaugurated or had in eontemptetiom 
many improvements. The land has all been thorough- 
ly limed, and was oonsldsred while In the oesnpaney oft 
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his lata uaole, Ool. N. M. Bosubt» o«e of the b«fli onl- 
Uvatod fanns in the State— receiving in 1824 a silYor 
tankaid aa fMh from the Society for the Prenotion of 
AgrioaUure. And an intereallng ineident in relation 
to this tankard is, that during the jeajr in which U was 
awarded, Lafaykttji made his great Tisii to this 
vmatry, and chancing to be an invited goeet of the 
Society, it was ftlaced in his hands for preaentatton to 
C^l. BchLBT, in whose eyes, as wett as tbose of hlsde- 
soendanU, it Oiua aoqoired additional eonsideratkM— 
linking with iits own intrinsic value as a teatimoBial of 
meritorioos agtioullaral efforts, hU memory and name, 
on whom Americans will ew look as onaof the hrigbt- 
eat characters oar BevoliKtioQ hsonght to light 

As Mr. M. farmed for some time noder that aawt- 
rest teat of one's sacoess, formed by a comparison be- 
tween the two aides of the eaah account, the atock re- 
quired for hia parposes were not merely breeding 
animals of high pedigree, iftor, on the other hand, did 
he, by any means, aa toomany in aimilar circumatan- 
oea are in the habit of doing, neglect the improvement 
of hia cattle. Accordingly we find him at the United 
Statea Ag. Society'a Philadelphia Show, in 1856, taking 
the $50 prise fbr the l>e8t herd of grade milch oowa, and 
aeveral othera for native and grade animals, while at 
the aame time he aaoceeded aa well in other claasea — 
taking firat prisca, (and tbia ia indicative of the meaoa 
employed to improve hia atock,) on both the Ayrahtre 
bulla he exhibited, " Highlander " and " Mar." And 
we find by turning to the report of the Devon Commit- 
tee, that they commend a bull ahown by him in that 
department. With a viev to devoting some attention 
to breeding pare Herefords, and to trying a croaa of 
their blood for the prodfclian of milk, working oxen, 
Ac, he had then recently .purchaaed aeveral head from 
Measra. A A H. Bowen of ihia State, and heire, too, hia 
name appeara prominently on the premium llat — the 
bull ••GaUlpa," and heifers '«LUac" and "Black 
Beauty," all receiving awards. 

That oroaaes produced by aiffi bulls as Mr. M. has 
owned, upon oows already Unged, in some degree, with 
improved blood, should prove valuable stock for farm 
and dairy porposea, would not be at all aurpriaing. 
And among the l)eat milking cowa we aaw at Mr. Love'a, 
were two, then yielding about five gallons H day, rent- 
ed by him from Mr. Merrymon, at $3 per month for 
six months. A number of Higblander'a calvea, some 
from cowa partly Short- Horn, have alao proved very 
excellent milkera. 

Of aheep, Mr. M. has 45 breeding ewes and 39 lambs 
of Cotswold, with a little South-Down admixture- 
making a favorite cross for mutton. His pigs are black 
and white, partly China and partly Chester, — the for- 
mer a variety which consumes little and inclines to 
fiesb, and the latter giving it larger frame and render^ 
ing it a better feeder. Th^y received a prise at the 
last show of the State Socle^. 

A hay preaa, procured aix or eight years ago ftt>m 
thia State, and not found to work very well, waa modi- 
fied and improved by Mr. M., and aince then has been 
operated most satisfactorily. He now oses it mainly in 
baling rye straw and com huaks. It was sneeeeaful 
at a trial held by the SUte SooUty, in 1852 I think, 
when in competition with other preaeea, and a ailver 
pitcher waa awarded for it to Mr. Merryman. 
The soil I have seen has been of two kinds, a lighter 




limestone, and ^U a heavy red clay rottm stone soiL 
The former makes very good corn and grass land when 
properly treated, and the latter, if rich enoogh, yields 
good wheat crops. Thia year the wheat haa, by the 
way, been somewhat injured by that old destroyer the 
Heaaian fly ; in one field, in different parte of which 
Mediterraoean, a beardleaa kind of Mediterranean, and 
white wheat were aown, the laat two varietiea a'cre both 
Injured while the firat eacaped almost entirely. 

We called at one of the two large flouring mills, owned 
and carried on by our friend Thoitas H. Mattbewb, 
which we fonnd moat completely fitted out, and I was 
pleased to learn that the flour made by him has a very 
high reputation, especially with shippers, as a superior 
and standard article. Time aHowed us but a brief 
call at Mr. M.'s residence, where he cnltivates quite a 
farm in addition to other engagements. He was snf- 
fering from the effacts of a sprain, but we did not need 
his aid in discovering, as we rode to and ttom the 
house, the marks of neat and akiHfttl fhrming, and I only 
regretted that we could not remain long enough to get 
aome particulara of its management. The Couvtkt 
Oehtlkmah ahould acknowledge ita obligation to Mr. 
Mattbbws for hia kind introduction of it to many of 
ita preaent large and constantly haereaaing list of read- 
ers in Baltimore County. 

Messrs. Carroll, senior ai^d junior, Mr. Love aad Dr. 
Charles McLane, a farmer as well as a physMian, join- 
ed us at dinner. Readers in Western New-Tork may 
be reminded that it waa a relative of Mr. Carroira who 
together with Mr. Fitshugh, alao a Mary lander, being 
atruck when on a journey, about the beginning of this 
century,. to Niagara Falls, with the manifest advan- 
tages offered for a city by Uie faUs of the Genesee, took 
up a tract there of four or five hundred acres, and, on 
their return, offered a share in the property to a neigh- 
bor and friend, Col Rooheater, on condition of hia im- 
proving it. Col. R. accepted the offer, and the reanlt 
of that trip ia the city which now bears hia name. 

To Pbbvkiit Tubkbys Strayibq fbom Homb.— It 
waa atated in conversation that turkeya will not leave 
the yard in which they are put if a strip of red Jian- 
ml is tied around the irm^, long enough to trail on the 
ground. The receipt is simple and eaaily tried, and if 
effective, would prove of great benefit in removing a 
aonnse of much loaa and annoyance to the turkey breed- 
er. The vanity of the fi>wl is probably affected by 
this means, as he weuld'nk wish to ran the risk of see- 
ing strangers with such a drag upon his dignity. 

Tarbiho Sbxbs to Coteb thvm with Limb, Ac- 
Mr. Carroll has long been in the habit of coating his 
seeds with lime or plaster, aa the ease may be, by the 
aid of t«r diluted with warm water. This was the 
mode I described in giving aq account last year of Ma- 
jor Dickinson's farming, and Mr. C. thought well of 
the results obtained. 



{^"The Wisdom which ordered all, haa varied the 
oonatitoent elements of several grains according to the 
wants which they supply m the different latitudes where 
they are cultivated. Thus Indian €0m, which at its 
northern limit abounds largely in oil and augar, es- 
pecially needed there to sustain the animal heat of its 
Qonsnmeni becomes near the tropics almost wholly com- 
posed of stareh, and suited to the demands of the cob- 
stitaUon for lighter nutriment 
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How to Vm Hon Pit hi Oyi tor flMlIi ond Bonoi. 
M KSSRS. Editom— I have had aomo ezperienee in 
rednoing horn pithi to a s'im suitable for permanently 
manuring graperinet, gooeeberriee, eurrants, the quince 
bottoms of dwarf pears, asparagus, and other multira- 
diz planto. I hold the pith in one hand on a block of 
oonvenient height, and with a sharp axe or pretty 
heavy hatchet in the other hand, I out the pith inuw 
tersely into pieces ene4b«ith «r one-half of aa inch 
thick. I can easily aako one bushel of such pteees 
per hour. T And the above mode of reducing the piths 
much easier and quicker than that by beating them on 
a stone or an anvil with the poll of an axe or with the 
broad face of a sledge. Xbe porosity of the horn piths 
renders the fertilising matter of the piths, when out 
into thin disks transversely, about as easily available 
by the feeding roots of plants as it would be if the piths 
were ground into pieces as small as peas. 

Oyster sheHs, ndaoed to powder and to imaU thin 
pieces from the siae of a timM-eisiit piece to that of a 
twenty-five eent piece, are aft invaluable manure for 
grapeviaes, and especially for asparagus, and many 
other plants. They are easily reduced to a sniUble 
sise by pounding them on the surface of a stone on 
on an anvil with a hammer as heavy as a blaok- 
smith's hand hammer. 

The sooner both bones and shells are reduced and 
covered with oarth, the more valuable they aro, for 
their decaying organic and soluble matter is absorbed 
by the earth, and retained by it nntU it is used by the 
roots of plants. If the oyster shells aro converted in- 
to lime by burning, they ansiouch less useful in most 
eases for fertilising the eailh t^o they are previously 
to being borned. > 

To Induce bones, wheve there is no bone mUl, let a 
notch, two inches in width and four in depth, with per- 
pendicular sides, be cut into a heavy block of some 
kind of hard, well seasoned wood— the notch should be 
wider at one end than at the other, to facilitate the 
deariog of the notch of broken bones. Grind any 
worn-out tbick-bladed axe to an edge similar to a 
black:»mith'6 cold chisel, lay the bone on the notch, and 
strike it rather violently with the axe thus prepared, 
and the bone will be rapidly broken intp pieces. The 
heads of the bones, from their porous structuro, aro 
moro difficult to be reduced than the middle parU. 
The breaking notch can be greatly improved by insert- 
ing a piece of a bar of iron of suitable length (from 12 
to 18 inches,) and from 3 to 4 inches wide, one-half or 
throe-quarters of an inch thick, into each side of the 
notch, which will make a more solid and unyielding 
support for the bone at the points on which it rests, and 
consequently the blow will be more efficient in break- 
ing it Bones, piths and shells, broken by these slow 
processes, will amply ropay the cultivator, especially 
for grapevines, asparagus, etc., if they cost nothing ex- 
cept the hauling. Piths aro roadered more oasy to be 
out by lying in the damp ground during the space of a 
week or more. To immerse them in water for several 
days will soften them. Sbitbk. 
• • • 
Rapid Imcekasb — C. P. Ward of East Poultney, 
Vt., slates, that he has a brooding sow which has pro- 
duced 66 pigs at five litters as follows :— April 8, 1856, 
September 4, 15; April 4, 1857, 16; August 22, 
April 16, 1658, 22; 64 of these 86 within the 
term of 16 months and 16 days. 



Boot Food for Ewoo. 

A venerable farmer of oor acquaintaacB of mnefa 
experienoe in sheep husbandry, in roply to the ques- 
tion, " What is the best food for breoding ewee ?" says 
No grain I have ever fed fo ewes has been so availa- 
ble in producing a flow of milk as good shorts from 
wheat They induce no febrUe notion, an nutritious, 
and seem to exert a specific Influence in produeiog 
milk. One bushel to a flook of thirty, fed twioe a day, 
say avvry morning and eyening, aflordiBg aboot ose 
pound per day, I hare found sufliMent, and to produce 
satisfhctory results. Cora he ngarded as injurious, so 
far as milk was ooooerned, and dangerous if fed in any 

quantity. 

• • • — 

Ottro for Gugot in Oowo. 

Eds. Co. Gxnt.— Having, beconte a subscriber to 
your valuable paper tbrouglk the Chester County Agri- 
cultural Society, and having received some valuable 
information fh>m it, I thought I would give you apro- 
ventive and euro for the garget in cows. 

I hare had experience in a large dairy for seven 
years, and never found any thing that would effect ss 
speedy a euro as this receipt which I am going to write. 

In giving your stock salt, mix tberowith two pounds 
of saltpetn per bushel, and the cows will never be 
troubled with the garget 

If yon have neglected this precautionary measuro, 
and any of your animals aro attacked as they Tciy 
possibly may be, mix an ounce of saltpetro with some 
meal, making the whole intp a soft dough, and admin 
ister it at once. „ ,,^, . 

. In faiveterate eases the dose might reqniro ropeat- 
Ing, but in ordinary attacks one will be sufficient, and 
the rostoration of milk will be effected in twelve or 
fifteen hours At ^e farthest 

This romeify fUbvw produces swelling, nausea, or 
other unpieasaiit symptoms, and may be administered 
with the assurance of success. C. H. Ihgrajc. 




Cvro for Heairosin Horooo. 

Ed8. Co. Gbvt. — I have groat pleasuro in stating 
that your proscription of sour milk, has proved an ef- 
fectual euro for my broken-winded horse. I do not 
know that it is a certain euro for this equine ill, but It 
has cured my horse. Did you ever hear that in eer- 
tain mountain districts of Virginia and North Caroli- 
na, where the men are the hardiest and stoutest of any 
in the Union, milk is never used as human food until it 

has become sour 1 J. C. S. Cleves, O. 
■»♦ ■ • 

OsAGB Obahob Hkdgb. — I have cut my two years 
old Osage dose to the ground this year, and now it is 
sprouting out of the little stump root as thick as peaa. 
My older hedge, which I made by experiments, is an 
awkward looking fence compared with what it ought 
to be, yet it has answered the purpose of a fenoe sinoa 
last August, protecting by the roadside against horses, 
cattle and pigs, and having stood these former extreme 
cold winters by killing down only a foot or two of the 
top, without in the least injuring it for a fence. Far- 
mers plant the Osage hedge, and then take care qfitt 
It will no more make a fence without care, than your 
corn will make a crop without oare. 6. Fostbb. Mm»- 
eatinSi Iowa, 
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6fm&m of ^. $iUcum V. S. ^aitni Offio. 

Mr. J. Eliot of ConioMW, Navarro oonnty, Texas, 
says: ''The Maatang b probably the most prolific 
grape in the world. I have aeea enough on a single 
vine to load a wagon. The branehes fh>in a tingle root 
sometimes spread over twenty yards in every direction, 
and are filled with large bunches of this dark red grape, 
which is about the site of the common cherry. Its ex- 
pressed jnice is of a deep red color. I have no doubt 
that it would improve nnder cultivation, and become 
an extraordinary whie-prodoeing grape. It remains 
on the vine about six weeks after maturing, and thus 
ample time is allowed for gathering. It ripens in Au- 
gust. It grows wild here, and Is much relished. 
HVine Cnltiure la tl&e UTest, 

Professor Q. C. Swallow, SUte Geologist of Missouri, 
says: '*The extensive cultivation of the grape is a 
matter of the first impotiAnce to the country ; and 
there seems to be no doubt that it can be demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of all intelligent vine-dressers, that 
there are at least 20,000,000 acres of land in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, on which the vine 
will succeed as well as in France and Qermaoy." 
MAmniotki Pears* 

Mr. Gko. W. Walliko of Portland, Multnomah Co^ 
Oregon Territory, on the 10th of November, 1867, for- 
warded to this office a remarkable pear, which, how- 
ever, was delayed in its traiisit, for two or three months, 
in California, and was consequently in a state of decay 
when received. Its larger eircuiufarence was twenty- 
one inches ; tone, eighteen Inches ; weight, four pounds. 
Eleven pears from the same tree weighed 34 pounds, 
averaging 3 l-llth pounds each. Mr. Walling states, 
as to the origin of this tree, that ** the scion was taken 
from what was supposed to be a tree of the Pound, or 
English Bell variety, and grafted on a tbom bush in- 
digenous to the country, commonly called White- thorn, 
or rather into two thorn trees bowed together, both of 
which were active in producing the pears. The graft 
upon which the largest pear grew was of two years 
growth. The soil b made ground, and borders on the 
Williamette river, and may be denominated bottom 
land. I kept a half-barrel tub filled with water, im- 
mediately under the grafts, which sUrt about four feet 
from the ground. The soil may be described as rich, 
deep and moist.'' 

]&x«li«iHr« otTr— Seeds. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Mr. Yat- 
TBMARB of Paris : ** I send you a case rontoining, 
among other things, a series of specimens, (461 in num- 
ber,) of seeds, Ac, namely, teventyjive varieties of 
trees, sbrubs, Ac., growing in the provinces of Algiers, 
and collected at my request this year^ by order of His 
Excellency Marshal Yaillant, Minister of War, for 
the express purpose of being presented to the Patent 
Office } and a collection of thres hundred and eighty- 
six specimens of the best and newest species of trees, 
shrubs, plants, flowers, Ac, of every latitude, cultivat- 
ed at the Botanical garden heroi and prepared by the 
Professors and Curators of the Mnsenm of Natural 
History, to be presented to your establishment. Al- 
though these are given without condition, yet I know 
that both the Minister of War and the Professors would 
receive with great gratification, returns of a similar 
nature, particularly those mentioned in another per- 




" Would It not be possible for yon to form in the 
Patent Office, a kind of depot of all the most impor- 
tant seeds of North America for intemationBl exchan- 
ges? Were this to be done, you could procure thus a 
great number of seeds, grains, cuttings, Ac, not to be 
obtained otherwise except by exchange in return. 
These relations onceeetablished, would always continue, 
giving thus to the Patent Office an annual opportunity 
of displaying before the old world the specimens of the 
wonderful resources of your glorious country — sowing 
thus with the seeds, the influence which these would 
secure wherever they would be seen and cultivated. 
Think about this proposal— it is, I think, worth your 
attention. 

" Meanwhile, should you want cuttings from the nur- 
sery of the Garden of the Luxemburg, vines, Ac, 
from my knowledge of thaikvorable disposition of the 
government towards our system of exchange, I think 
I can assure you that anything of this kind you may 
ask will be cheerfully mnted. 

" I will not close this letter without expressing to 
you the great gratification felt here by all the agricul- 
tural soeietiee and farmen for your excellent and most 
important Agricnltnral Ee p »rts. They are indeed ren- 
dering immense servl^ to the ggronomio world." 



Reelpen for Spnaea Beer. 

Eds. Co. Gbrt.— A subscriber asks in no. 16, for a 
recipe for spruce beer. I enclose two for the benefit of 
inquirers. 

Put into a large kettie ten gallons of water, quarter 
of a pound of hops, and a teacupftil of ginger. Boil 
them until the bops sink to the bottom. Then dip out 
a bucketful of the liquor, and stir into six quarts of 
niolasses, and three ounoes and a half of essence of 
spruce. When all is dissolved, mix it with the liquor 
in the kettie, strain tcHBroagh a hair sieve Into a cask, 
and stir well into it half a pint of good strong yeast 
Let it ferment a day or two, then bung up the cask, 
and the beer may be bottled the next day. It will be 
fit for use in a week. 

For essence of spruce, two pounds of the outer'green 
sprigs of spruce fir, (or hemlock) boiled ten minutes in 
the liquor, may be substituted. 

AvoTBKR.— Boil a handful of hops (rather indofinite) 
in two and a half gallons of water, and when it Is 
luke-warm, stir into it a tablijspoonful of ground white 
ginger, a pint of molasses, a tablespoonful of essence 
of spruce, and half a pint of yeast Mix all well to- 
gether in a stone jng, and let it ferment for a day and 
a half, or tw& days. Then put k into botties, with 
tkree or four raisins in the bot|om of each, to prevent 
any fturthar fensentatioa. It wiS be fit for immediata 
use. 

Otm^ar Bear. 

The following l» a very delieate, reft«shing summer 
drink, much preforred by many to spruee beer, and 
more easily made : 

Break a pound and a half of best loaf-sugar, and 
mix with it three ounces of best white Jamaica gin- 
ger, broken as fine as possible, and the greted peel of 
two lemons. Put these ingredients into a large stone 
jar, and pour over them two gallons of boiling water. 
When it becomes milk-warm, strain it and add the 
jnloe of the lemons, and two large Ublespoonfuls of 
yeast Make thja beer In the evening, and let It stand 
all night Next morning bottie U in strong glass ot 
stone bottles, tying down the oorks with twine. It is 
better after standing a few days. J. I. C. 
Fhitaddphia. 
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tnqiiiridi tnd Aniwan. 

DKTiiro RKu»Aitft^Hoo-8D!ra, kc-^l. HaTB yon 
hiul My «zp«ri«noe in dk7ing rbub&rb for future ufle 1 
Is there anything peoulUr in the manoer of drying and* 
preeerviog it 1 2. I have not teen that promiaed " ar- 
ticle on the inseets that infvat oarrants and gooaeber-> 
ries ;'* yet I wish to knoif how to keep my gooseberriea 
from being eaten up by worms (hU year. 3. I would 
like to inquire what this foreign herb, named Hoo-sung, 
is, and how eaten. What do yoa think of iti S. G., 
Jr. Aahfitld^ Maa: [1. We have never known rhn- 
barb dried for fnture use. 2. The promised article on 
the inseet which infests the currant and gooseberry has 
never been received. 3. The Hoo-sung should be cook- 
ed and served np the same as^sparagns. To be eat- 
able, it should be grown on a rich warm soil, that it 
may have a rapid growth, and be used while young. 
We think it hardly worth cultivating J 

Aa. Fapkrs iir Illinois. — Will yon inform me 
through The Cultivator of the name and address of 
some of the best agricultural monthlies published in 
Illinois'? A Subscriber. [The JUinoU Cultivator, 
published in Springfield, is, we believe, the only month- 
ly agricultural Journal now published in Illinois — at 
Chicago there are two good weekly agricultural jour- 
nals — the Prairie Farmer^ and Emtry*a Journal qf 
AgricuUure. The monthly is 91 a year, and the 
weeklies 92. Address the Editors at the places named.] 

Black Arts.— Oaa you, or any of your readers, tell 
me an easy, effectual mode of ridding a boose of smaU 
black ants, when thej h^e become to plenty that 
nearly every room if swarmfd« wiUi them 1 If yon 
will state it In your papfir yoii will, I doabt not, great- 
ly oblige others beside wtf9«^ A Oorstart Reader 
— [A gentleman at our elbow, says that fitly cents 
worth of camphor will drive them from any house. The 
powdered gum may be pat in the places where they are 
most frequently seen, or rags, thoroughly saturated 
with dissolved camphor, may be placed about the eup- 
boards or rooms they frequent, and a portion of the 
liquid poured into their holes. They dislike strong 
scents, and oar friend awares as that if the remedy is 
thoroughly applied, they will entirely disappear ] 

Trs Beet Pmw.-^I wonid like to haTo yon or your 
oorrespondento iaform om which of the many plows in 
osa, is absolEtely the best to tnra Jlat furrows npon 
nneven surfaces, and requires the least power to draw 
it [We are really unable to answer the question^it 
would require a thorough and careful trial of many 
htti^red patented phMrs, used in all parts of the coun- 
try—a trial whioh no one person eould well make.] 
Abo, when is the proper time to sow Orohard grass 
seedl [Early in spring] Altrrd CmuM. Gothtn. 

Maek roR TRRVEBBU.—Catt you infturm dm through 
the eoiuttoe of the Cultlvaler, where I can obtain a 
mask or eoverio^ for the face, to be used when I am 
threshing with a maehine, to keep the dust out of tha 
mouth and eyeu, and also the price. A Subscriber. 
[A cottm<m veil, Arawn from the hat downwards, Is of- 
ten used, but It ezdudes tM doarser partidei (kf dust 
only— the finer pass Hifough. Can gone of our readun 
give a better answer t] 

Hrv-Marurb — Ras^bvrrics— Celert, Ac— (H. 

Cook Co, HI.) We would not reoommend mit- 

ashes with hen-manure— but would prefer pulveti- 




ilttg it finely, and then mixing It thoroughly with the 
soil at once. The aahee may be applied afterwards. 
This will prevent the escape of ammonia. Or, the hen 
manure might be first thoroughly mixed with several 
times its bulk of soil, and after remaining a few weeks, 
applied to the land. A quarter to half a ton of the 
original hen-manure, would be a heavy application per 
acre. Wilson's Albany strawberry Is likely to prove 
one of the very best varieties— possibly it may notsno- 
ceed 80 well at t he west. The plants may be had of John 
Dingwall, or John Wilson, Albany. Houghton's is the 
most reliable gooseberry, although the berries are not 
large. It is extremely productive, and rarely or never 
mildews. The Fastolff and Franeonia are excellent rasp- 
berries—the Orange, perhaps, the best of all, although 
rather soft for marketing. The New-Rochelle blackberry 
(the name Late ton is rejected,) is large and productive, 
but not high-flavored. Our early spring numbers of 
this Journal, furnish the beA directions we can give on 
the culture of oelery. 

Pears on the Horrbeam. — Will you inform me 
through your valuable journal, whether the pear will 
succeed well engrafted in the hornbeam tree 7 This 
tree grows to a limited extent in our forests. I have 
been informed by a gentleman that such is the fact, 
but not feeling entire confidence in the assertion, I take 
this method of gaining more light on the subject. S. 
O. Davis. Lexington, Ma»». [We have never known 
the trial to be made ; but ^e do not see bow it can 
possibly succeed. The two trees belong to totally dis- 
tinct natural orders, — the pear to Roeacese, the horn- 
beam {Carpinua) to AmentacesD— and they are more 
unlike in their nature than the pear is unlike tha 
pumpkin, or than the hori\>elm is unlike the hedge 
nettle. We would as 'soon XhS^ of grafting a red - pep- 
per on a currant bush] 

OvE-UoR8R Mowers.— Will you inform me in your 
next no. where I can obtain a one-horse mowing ma- 
chine, (the best in market is the kind I waot^) and the 
oosti Samuel LANanoK. JoneavUle. [We do not see 
any one-horse mowing machines advertised, nor do we 
know where they can be had.] 

Oallowat Gallle.— I see that you want tha ad- 
dress of some of the breeders of Oalloway cattle la 
Canada. The address of the first Importance, and I 
believe still the largest owner of any In the Province, 
of Oalloway cattle, is William Roddick, Port Hope^ 
C. W. Mr. George Roddick of the saBM place, Is also 
an importer and breeder. There are also bneders of 
that class of stock in the township of Vaugfaan, C. W. 
Their namee are Mr. Graham, Mr. Torrance, and Mr. 
Flemhig, but I do not know their exact posC-offioe ad- 
dresses. I write in extreme haste, else I would have 
given some particulars of that breed of cattle. W. R. 
Cohourg, C. W. [We should be pleased to hear from 
our correspondent on the sulject ] 

Saccharombter. — Can you inform me where I cka 
procure the instrument called " Saocharometer of 
Beaume," and at what price, so that I may know 
where to send fbr it a. s. [We oannot ] 

Curb for Corrs. — Among your ''Inquiries and 
Answers,'' there is a seeker after a cure for corns. A 
remedy has been used in this city and vicinity with 
considerable success. It is Arbor Vitie. If bruised 
and bound upon the oorn, it gives speedy relief, and in 
i most cases it removes the sore. The hard or callous, 
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M well u Ihe soA eon^ yield to this nned^. The 
above method of applying the cure ie rather inconTe- 
nlent, and we have prepared a " Fluid Extract of Ar- 
bor Vitee," which la equally or even more efficient. 
H. A J. Bbewkb. Springjlddf Mass. 

Dryimg Cobrakts.— Will you pleaee give the beat 
method of drying cnrranta, with no other facilities than 
a cook Btove and sunahine, and oblige J- .w. c 

Sick Cow.— Will you oblige a Babacriber by inform- 
ing him, or requeating boom one who knows, to do it, 
what I shoold have done to save the life of a raluable 
cow. She calved well, and I luppoaed ahe w>« out of 
danger, but the next day was taken with apparent 
weakneaa in the hind parta, wUch increased until she 
fell, and oould not rise. She died in great distress the 
following night There has been several cases of this 
kind in this township, and I have not heard of any one 
being euied. The diaease here is called milk fever. 
The bag of my cow was bf(Uy swollen, but did not ap- 
pear feverish. Johm FLurfl Brooklyn. 

Hoof Dibbass.— Can you or any of your nnmerons 
readers give me a cure for the foot or hoof evil or dis- 
ease. I have a young mule, who for two years past 
has been affected in all four feet. The disease seems 
to originate round the top of the hoofs, under the hair, 
whioh keep sore and tonder all the time. The hoofs 
grow rapidly, having cut off as much as three inches 
at once, though often pared down, and the frogs appear 
to be a diseased mass. I have tried every thing t can 
think or read of, to no puwose. Some of ray neigh- 
bors recommend shooting. This manner of " cure " I 
am decidedly opposed to. I am unable to give any 
cause for the disease, never.baving been foundered to 
my knowledge. Tour attei^n will oblige La. 

QBAFTiifo TJU CumMijr-Cm the cherry be grafted 
too early in the spring, sa thi^t there will be danger of 
the graft drying up before the sap begins to circnlato 1 
J. W. L. FrenefUowfh N- J- [The cherry may be 
grafted too soon in ir m<«r— but for one case of grafting 
too soon, there are a hundred too late. The graft, 
should usually be set before the frost leaves the soils 
or about two or three weeks before the commtncement 
of (be buds swelling.] 

Htdbauuo Cbhbbt. — Will some one of your oor- 
respondents that know, inform me through Thb Col- 
TiTATOB, whether hydraulic cement will make a dura- 
ble storoorary, or will the liquid manure, by a slow 
chemical action, gradually soften and disintegrato it 7 
C. L. Hartwbll. 

DBAUfiNQ IM Iowa— Markbt Gardbnihq. — Can 
yoa inform me at what price drainiiig tiles can be had 
in ihe west 7 On our rolling prairiee we hare " shady 
sides" as well as "sunny-sides.'' Could you inform 
me what crop or crops would be meet profitable for a 
market garden, to put. on the north side of our prairie 
bluffs, and on rioh moist loam in tha slues 1 £arly in- 
formation on this point would greatly eblu^e. J. P* 
Iowa City. [We know of no plaoe west of Lake Erie 
where drain tile are made. As to the crops about 
which our correspondent inquires, he will be most like- 
ly to obtain the most reliable advice from those in his 
Ticinity who have had experience in the matter..] 

TciinxB-MovTHKD HoBSBS. — ^In the Co. Oent of 
May 6, I find an inquiry of H. P. L., how to cure ten- 
der-mouthed horses. A few years ago I partod with a 
Tery fine mare on just that aooennt; she was so ten- 



der-mouthed that she oould not be started hi the team 
till her mate and wagon moved. The man who got 
her had her all right in two or three weeks, and* told 
me that rubbing the oomen daily with fine salt was 
all he had done to her, and was an infillable remedy. 
G. D. D. Spring Vallty. 

MuLTicoLB Rtb— Sn>B-HiLL Plow.— T see. In look- 
ing over the back numbers of '* The Cultivator," the 
MuUicole Rye spoken of very highly. Does it prove 
to be valuable as a crop, and how much does It yield 
per aore— also does it make as good bread as common 
rye 7 Is it as hardy as common rye 7 Which is the 
best side-hill plow for one pair of oxen 7 Will any of 
the side-hill plows turn sward land that lies level, as 
well as common plows 7 Answers to the above through 
*' The Cultivator," will mueli oblige J. H. IMchJleld 
■ " • ■ • 
Oolio in HonM. 

" Can yoa give me ihe best remedy for the ooUc in 
hones, and much ohttge yours, b. o." 

Colic in herses is a ver^ common disease, and if taken 
in time may be easily cured in meet eases. It is not 
unfrequently confounded with inflammaticHi of the bow- 
els, bnt b easily distlngnished as follows: Colic has 
no increase of the pulse, which is not over fifty a mi- 
nuto ; the animal often rolls ; the disease intermits, 
and there is but IHtle fever. With Inflammation of the 
bowels there is much fever; the pulse is sometimes a 
hundred a miouto, the attack is gradual, and the dis- 
ease does not intermit 

When eolie arises from had food, a pint or so of a so- 
Intion of saleratus will ofttfn mthfd entire relief. As it 
assumes more of a spasnoddie eharacler, peppermint 
and gtager may be addetf. We have used with entire 
and immediate success, 'af em At*- spoonful of saleratus, 
the same quantity of ginger; MM a tea spoonftil of pep- 
permint, added to a pint of nearly het water, and given 
from a junk bottlei Powdered ehareoal is one of the 
best and safest mediums for any disease resulting ftt>m 
derangement of the digestien — and two or three eunoes 
or more mixed with water, may be given at any time 
with great advantage. 

Inflammation of the bowels is generally inereased 
and rendered fatal by Irrttatittg medicines. A drink of 
slippery elm, hourly, to allay irritetion^ giving the 
animal bat little food, and that weak gruel, and keep- 
ing him qniet» is good and safe treataMuL 
* ■• » • 
To prevent Sows Killing their Pig«. 

A correspondent of the Maine Parmtr^ speaks of 
several cases of sows destroying their pigs— which, in- 
deed, is not unusual — ^and commends as an easy and 
sure prevention, *' to give the sow about half a pint 
of good mm, or gin, which soon produces Intoxication, 
and the drunken mother becomes entirely harmless to- 
ward her young, and will ever aocommodate her posi- 
tion to the best advantege of the ]^gs," retsiniag this 
disposition ever afterwards. The Editor confirms this 
stotement from cases within his own knowledge. 

• • • I 

1^ The Royal Ag. Sooiety of Bogland have de- 
oided to hold their ambibition fiw 1S60 at Warwick, 
where it has never been held. The Journal of the So- 
ciety, so long edited by the late Philip Pnsey, is to be 
oontinoed under the joint oditonhip of Mr.Tbompeon, 
Mr. Dyke AoUaad, and Mr. Wren Hoskyns. 
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Bmv Timb to Cut Grass amd ths But Modi 
or CuRXRa Hat.— Thb ii a i al^eot of greater impor- 
tance than many farmers suppose, for there oan be no 
doubt that there b frequently a loss of one half in the 
Talne of hay, by errors and carelessness in this res- 
peot The remarks of onr correspondent, J. H. H^ 
(see p. 221 and 282,) on eaily cutting grass, have call- 
ed out several communications, which we shall soon 
give to 0«r readers, and we anticipate that much light 
will be thrown upon the subject before the discussion 
closes. The remarks of our friend JoHir Johnstok in 
this number, will not fail to attract attention, and to be 
read with the Interest d«e to a farmer of his carefhl 
observation and long experience, tn connection with 
this subject, and particularly in rSferenoe to the sweat- 
ing process recommended by Mr. JoRXSToir, we quote 
the following description of the mode of ouring hay in 
Bavaria, as given by Frof. •. W. Jowivsoir in one of his 
letters from Germany, puUish«A In this paper In 1864. 
Prof J. says: 

On aoeoant of the varis^Hity of the weather, a peculiar 
method of ooxing hay Is practiced. One observes nume 
rous llttha log barns fifteen by twenty feet ranare and ten 
feet high, tcettered over the lower AJpe. I have counted 
over one hundred of them ft>om a •ingle position, and they 
oommnnloate a alngalar effect to the landscape, as their 
rooft. In common With those orf all the peasanW bulldftigs, 
are tbiokly overlaid with large Stones. Into these shan- 
ties the hay is thrown while half dry. and thorooffbly 
trodden down. It shortly ferments, and the hay becomes 



dark brown In color, and formara quite solid mass, whieh 
■t with a spade. ?rof. " '-i-- "—•-«- 
aysinhisFrlncipl^i 
x>wnhayl8«s0Sba 
preHnred hv them* 

nourishing.^' 



University, says In his Prlncipl^B of AgrlcuUnre, that this 

BO called «• bnDwn hay Is «s 0SM An* cattle as ordinary hay; 

erred by tfaemt a^ egpsars to be more 

Stephens in his FarmeVf Ojiiide, says that In Saxony, 
the grass cut during the day is pat into large cocks 
late daring the same aftemoen, whsn a strong fermen- 
tation ensues, and continues through the night. In the 
morning, when the oocks will be found very much con- 
tracted, it is spread oat to dry, and by afternoon is suf- 
ficiently cured to be stacked. In this way the hay is 
thoroughly "sweated," but the process in this country 
would not be a safe one, as should the weather be such 
as to prevent the spreading and drying on the second 
day, the rapid fermentation would ruin the hay. 

The Cyclopedia of Agriculture also says that "it Is 
a commonly received opinion, that hay made from good 
land, and thoroughly heated in the etack^ is oonducire 
to the rapid fattening of cattle— the criterion with old 
fashioned farmers, being the sticky or glutinous mat- 
ter left on the fingers daring the operation of cutting 
the stadc.*' 

Albant Cow Ao. Society.— The Premium Lbt and 
Regulations for the next fair of this Society— to be held 
at the Washington Parade Ground in this city, Sept 
21—24, have been Issued in a handsome pamphlet If 
the farmers of this county would do justice to them- 
selves, they would make this the beat county exhibition 
in tl^ State. They have the material, and only need 
the energy and ambition to bring it forward. 

English Whitb Kwhbt Bbam.— In this number 
will be found a valuable paper from Hr. Howatt, on 
the Cultura of the Bean, from which it will be seen 
prafen the large English white kidney to any 
variety, for field culture, and that besides being 




mors prodnctlve, it brings a better price In the New- 
Tork market than the smaller varieties, a fact ef 
which we wera not befora awara. Indeed we had sup- 
posed that the smaller varieties wen praferred for 
oooking s but having received a bushel of the Whits 
Kidney from Mr. Howatt, for which he will accept our 
thanks, we have tried them, and concur with him in 
his estimate of their qualities. 

MowiBO WITH A BCachihh.— Mr. Carlos Stbbbihs 
of Pike, N. Y., informs as that he bought a mowing 
machine four yean ago, with which he has, in the four 
years, cut 600 acres of grass, at a total expense, in- 
cluding the purohsje and repain of the machine, inte^ 
rest^ labor, Ac, of 9343.80— from this deduct 975, the 
prosent value of his machine, and we have the sum of 
f268 80 as the actual cost of catting 600 acres. To 
have performed the same work with the scythe, would 
aooording to Mr. S.'s estimate, have cost him #668, 
leaving a balance of 9399^ «.The maehine was one 
of Ketcbum's patent, and the whole expense forrapairs 
hi the four years. Including time spent in making them 
and cash paid, was only $5.10. 

1^* Mr. Samukl Sanm, who hss been connected 
with the American Farmer^ poblished in Baltimore 
for about twenty- five years, has disposed of his inter- 
est in it, to his late partner, Mr. N. B. WoRTHiHoroir, 
by whom It will heraafter be coadac^ed suid published. 
The Farmer attained a high repatatimi while under the 
charge of Mr. Sands, and we ragrot his reiirament from 
the oorps of which he has ba^ so long ft member end 
whieh he so highly honored. 

Farmino without Livb Stock.— Theoratioal fsrm- 
en have some ti^es attemptiM to carry out a qrstem 
of grain growing exdosivelf ^.expecting to keep op tbs 
fertility of the soil by turaiajpsBBder green crops and 
the ose of oommeroial manalbs. All, however, fail 
(after a greater or less interval,) as soon as the soil 
becomes exhausted of elements to be wtimulaied. A 
mixed husbandry alone can sustain itself without ulti- 
mate exhaustion. 

Prbsbbvation of Fbbsh Fbutt IB CA]r8^->We have 
several inqairies on this sobiJeet, and shall be greatly 
obliged to any one of oar friends who win famish ns 
the necessary diroctions to enable onr readers toprs- 
serve fresh fruits in cans or Jars. 

**DovBLB Ditkb."— -The ftunoos Short-Horn boll 
(< Doable Duke," bred by CoL Shbbwood, has jnst 
been sold by C. P. WuoD of Anbam, to Mr. P. Stbd- 
HAK of Chicopee, Msss. Mr. S., who passed through 
this eity with the ball last week, iafonns ns that he 
bought him for an assoeiation of farmers in bis neigh- 
borhood, all ef whom, we dovbt not, will be well pleas- 
ed with him, as he is an animal of good pedigree and 
groat substsAce, and oaaaot fail to make his mark en 
the stock of Hampshin and Hampden. 

Objbotions to DBAiBtBe.-^A eorreepoBdent of the 
N. E. Parmert objects to draining, that " It is ex- 
haustive^it adds nothing to the soil. It is not a fbr- 
tilixer," and he is especially down on the statement 
that " It hastens the decay of roots and other vegeta- 
ble matter" in the soil, calling it a fhet *' fsr moroen- 
eoaraglng to the race of farm-skinners, thsn to those 
who wish to improve the soil. * * An apparsnt im- 
provement in crops may for a time be ascribed to drain- 
age, which should be crodited to the gradual impover- 
ishment of the soil oonsequent on this veiy decay 
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vegetaU« mftiter." W« "would merely uk of what 
benoflt is nodeeayed regolabie n&iter, as food for 
plants'? Can any orop be grown and removed exeapi 
at Um expense of the soil 1 

Ao. SVBYKT OF Ohohdaoa— Mb. Giddbs' Tbbobt 
AHD Pbacticb.— At a meeting of the Ezecutire Com- 
mittee of the N. T. State Ag. Society, held at Syraense 
last week, an arrangement was entered Into ^itfa Hon. 
Gbo. Gbj)db8, by which that gentleman undertakes an 
agrieuUnral surrey of Onondaga oonnty for pnblication 
in the Transactions, similar to those already completed 
and published of other counties. The thorough and 
practical knowledge he already possesses of the field 
to be occupied, as well as of the ends to be met in such 
an undertaking, justify us in anttcip«ting a result not 
only creditable to its author, but highly serviceable to 
the farmers of this and other portions of the State. 

It may be added that the writer had the opportunity 
of spending an hour on the productive farm of Mr. 9., 
at the time of the session of the Committee, and hopes 
at some future day to extend the oliservations then 
commenced sufficiently to be able to communioate them 
through these columns. The evidenpes of thorough 
and sjstematio cultivation it everywhere presented, 
were amply sufficient to justify the high reputation its 
owner has long maintained as a practical and actual 
Country Gentleman— an enlightened tiller of the soil. 
Those who have heard htm claim for the geological 
formaUon on which he lives, exhanstless fertility, even 
if unmanured, will be pleaded to learn that he renders 
its fertility ezhaustless, nc^ only by turniosr in an 
abundant clover crop once in five years, and freely plas- 
tering this and other crops, -(neither of which processes 
does he call manuringj) but^fdao by earefol economy 
of his BtaMe add yard mamnte— adding to them all 
his straw, for which there is no b%tter market within 
reach, and applying the pile drawn out fit spring and 
well rotted by fall, at the latter season, to those fields 
or upon those spots which need it most Acting eon- 
etantty and we might add eonsoientiously on this sys- 
tem, it is perhaps allowable for him to hold any creed 
he chooses as to the Inezhaustlbiltty of his fields, and 
such a theory, if productive uniformly of such a prac- 
tice, we might be glad to see studied and carried into 
effect on every kind of soH and formation from Maine 
to Oregon. * Will Mr. Gbddbb let us hear trmn those 
wheat and grass crops after harvest) 

Thb Hbavibst BuLL0€X8.->There have been many 
reports of fat oxen whose weights were said to be from 
3,500 to 4,600 lbs r bat the New-York Tribune insists 
that the largest bullock erer raised la America, if not 
in the world, was the ox known as the *' George Wash- 
ington," whose stofFsd skin may be seen in life-like 
proportions in the rooms of the Biiteher*s Bide and Fat 
Association of New-York. Washington was five years 
nine months and fosrteeB days old, and was slaughter- 
ed in 1840. 

Hie livo weight was, *.., 8.204 Iba 

Weight of one fore quarter, « 612 " 

Weight of the other fore quarter, 6W *• 

Weljrht of one hind quarter, .,.« ,w 48'J •• 

Weight of the other bind quarter, 477 ** 

2.174 Iba. of beef— 70 lb. per cwt. ofllve weight 
The Saratoga Co. Press, however, says that J. H. 
Cole of Saratoga Springs, slaughtered an ox in 1847, 
whose Hve weight was 3 520 lbs—dressed 2,667. 

The Hbaviest Bullocks. — In a late no of the Co. 
OBifT.,(p. 336,) we gave from the New- York Tribune the 



live and drsssed weight of the famous ox ^Oeorge 
Washington," which wasslaoghteied in 1840. He was 
five years nine months and fourteen days old, and 
weighed alive 3,204 lbs. This the Tribune claimed to 
be the Urgest bullock ever slaughtered in America. A 
correspondent has since called our attention to the large 
ox fed by the late P N. Rust of Syracuse, and which 
was exhibited at the State Fair in this ehy in Sept., 
1843. A portrait of this ox was published in Thb 
Cultivator for Dec. 1842, where it says— '* This ox is 
now eight years old. His live weight, Feb 19, 1841, 
was 2,360 lbs. Qn the 16th Jan., 1842, it was 3,400 
lbs. When exhibited at the State Fair in Albany, 
Sept. 28, 1842, he was said to weigh 4,200 lbs , which 
would be a gain of about 5 lbs. per day for nineteen 
months. He yet reUins ^is activity and appetite, and 
oontfnnes to take on flesh about as fast as ever." We 
can find no farther notice of this oz, and we shall be 
greatly obliged if any of our friends at Syracuse can 
inform us when he was slaughtered, his live weight at 
the time, and weight U the faarters, Ao. 

BoTATiHO HABuow.-<rl!he engraving and description 
of this Harrow, copied into another page of this paper, 
is from the Ohio Faryner, and should have been cied- 
ited to that journal. It is a very ingenious contri- 
vance, and if it equals the anticipations of its inven- 
tors, will be a great Improvenent. 

Sharb'8 Hobsb Hoh.— This Implement, which can 
now be proeured of Pbasb A Boolxbtoit hi this city, 
is veiy highly reoommended as superior to the plow or 
cultivator for cultivating cem and potatoes^ by many 
good farmers who have used it 

A Sbadbb's Iwbbx.-.]; h«re««queBt]y been sar- 
prised at the earelesT fihuiaer in wfaiob many readers 
most peruse your pages, as iaproved by the same ques- 
tion being sometimeff asked witHin a week or two after 
it has been answered, and was glad a correspondent 
suggested the use of an index to refer to, a sample of 
which wav published in a late number. I have kept 
one for some time, which I think an improvement, and 
will endeavor to explain it As the items are gather- 
ed from various souroes, and at long intervals, it 
would be impossible to arrange them alphabetically 
under the different letters ; I therefore divide each letf- 
ter into six different parts by the vowelSi as Aa, Ac, 
Al, Ao, Au, Ay—by so doing, and arranging the items 
under the first vowel, following the first letter of the 
word or name to be referred to, it is evident that as the 
index becomes full, much labor will be avoided in 
searehing for any particular item. Any farmer or me- 
chanic could make a common blank book do. j. i.e. 
Labgx Salb ov Shobt-Hobit Cat«|.b nr EirsLAim 
^The entire herd of Short- Hems, consisting of 46 
head, belonging 4o Mr. Cartwright of Aynhoe, were 
sold by Mr. Strafford on the 6th of May. There was 
a hirge company present, the bidding was spirited, and 
good prices obtained Thirty- five cows and heifors 
were sold at aa average price (estfanating the pound at 
$b) of $32». The eleven bnHs soM averaged t291 
making an average for the 4^ head of nearly #318. 

13^ Sahforo Howab», one of the editors of the 
BoBton CfuUivator, sailed on Che first inst. for Europe, 
where he Is to spend seme months in the examination 
of British and Continental Agriculture. He goes out 
under the authority of the trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Agriculture, for whom i 
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for individaalfl alsO) he is to make c<»D8id«rab1e por- 
chaflM of improved live stoek. LetCen Intended for 
Mr. Howard while abroad, may be directed to theoare 
of Meurs. Baring Brothers 4 Ca, Liverpool. 

St. LAWltBircB Co. Ao. Societt.— The anniial meet^ 
ing of this Society waa held at Ca&ten on the 8th of 
Jane, when the following offioers w«re elected t 

Preflident—HKHRr Q. Foora of Ogdensbnivh. 
Vice PrcsJdenU- Cyprian Powell of Madrid ; Joseph 
B. Orvfs, Massena ; Win. Wileon, Potsdam ; Jonah San- 
ford. Jr., Uopklnton ; Nelson DoolUtle, Russell ; Corne- 
lius FaviUe, DeKalb ; Reuben NoU« Rossie \ Chester Dyke, 
DePeyster. 
Secretary— L. B. B. Wlnslow, Omton. 
Treasnrer— Bbeneier Miner, Canton. 

The Treasurer's report was read, and showed a bal- 
ance of 1389 49 in the tceasvry. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the 15tb, 16th; and 17th of September next were 
designated as the days for holding the annual fair. A 
resolution was also passed to porohase the part of the 
grounds occupied but not now owned by the Society. 

£^*The Kentucky papers announce the death of 
the Hon. Adah Bbattt, at hb residence in Mason Co , 
in the 82d year of his age. jTadge Beatty was one of 
the earliest and moet earnest advocates for agricultural 
improvement in Kentucky. A volume of his Essays 
on the Agricnlture of Kentucky was published in 1644. 

{^^ The next New-Hampshire State Fair is to be 
hold at Dover, October 6^th, 7th and 8th. Rev. B. H. 
Chapim of New- York will deliver the address. 

Kemtuckt Fair. — The time of holding the next 
Kentucky State Fair has be^n changed from the first 
week in September, to Tuesday, Wednesday, Thuca- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, September 28tb, 291b, and 
30th, and October 1st and 2i. , 

CuLTcnn OF Millut. — I see some of your eorrsa- 
pondenta tell of sowing Millet broadeast for seed. 
Much the best way is to sow. it in drills, say 31 feet 
apart, and plow it, or use the cultivator the same as 
with com. The seed will then all mature to perfec- 
tion, and many of the heads will be 10 or 11 inches in 
length. For bay, we sow here from 3 pecks to a bush- 
el per acre, and sow from 1st May to 16th July. M. 
E. Jl/arroii;6oRc, Tenn, 

Oregon AaAiifBT the WoRtn for Pboductitrkrbs. 
— I raised from one single blue pea that came up in 
my orchard, eighty-four pods, containing 0ve hundred 
and twenty-seven good sound peas. And I also raised 
on one single head of oats, six hundred and two grains. 
This looks like large 6gnre8, but it can be proved by 
men that helped to count them. I also raised a Sha- 
ker blue potato, that weighed eight pounds and one 
ounce, without irr^^tion. P. Prbttyham. Paradise 
Springs, 0. T. 

U. S FA.IB.— We hear that the United States Ag 
Society has determined to bold their fair for this year, 
at Richmond, Va., about the 25th of Oct 

UHDBRDRAiiriHe.— In the report of the Tioga Co. 
Society ia our last State Ag. Transactions, instanoes 
are given where swampe were drained through the 
clay bottom into the underlying gravelly subsoil, by 
digging wells and filling them with stones. In the same 
way we saw a wet cellar drained, at a small expense, 
through the hard-pan into the coarse sand beneath. 

National Horse Show— A National Horse Show is 

place at Sprhigfield, Sept 14th and the two 

fisUowing. One of the new fealurea of the eshi- 




tionirill be the Stnte PriM Banner, costing 1100, 
which wBI be awarded to that State, other than Mas- 
sachusetts, which shall by its citisens enter for exhibi- 
tion the largest number of valuable horses. The hor- 
ses will pairade by rtates, and an opportunity will thus 
be afforded the spectators of oomparing and ooatrast- 
iag the different breeds and products of dtfforent lo- 
calities. Nearly three thousand dollan are to be of- 
fered in premiums. 

CiAiTGiRa PASTimBV.— A milk dahymaa near Bos- 
ton, has his peeturing in foor lots, and enumerates the 
foltowing among other advantages in the division 
More stock can be kept by one-eighth on a given nma- 
l>er of acres—by keeping en each one week at a time } 
when the fourth is turned into, the grads is fresh and 
large, (and so of each field through the season)— the 
cattle are quiet and peaceable, much more so than 
when kept uniformly in one lot. His experience makes 
him a believer in the old saying, ** A clmige of pas- 
ture makes fat calves.*^ 

Much from Little Laitd.— The Provincetown Ban- 
ner gives the following as the product of about seven 
acres, cultivated by Thomas F. Small, on Cape Cod. 
With the exception of a dollar and a quarter paid for 
additional help, all the work was done by the owner 
and his son, a boy twelve or thirteen years of age:— 

100 bashels corn, worth |IOaOO 

160 " beets, sold for 60 centa per bushel, — W.00 

80 " poutoea, Bold at 87i Ota. ** .... 70.00 

60 ** tnrnlpa, aold at 60 eta. '^ .... 20.00 

10 " beana, worth $2.26 •* .— «.50 

20 " rye, worth $1.40 « .... aaoo 

200 '* carrots, worth 26 cents *^ .-.. M.00 

Bqaaehea and pumpklna 2000 

SHlkaold, 125.00 

1,000 oabbAgea, aold at eta, eacli 6li.00 

Esga and fowls, .., 7*00 

Pi^ - fiooo 

AmoanUBg in the aggregate to $720.50 

Salt for Wheat. — Our correspondent Johr Joair- 
STOir of Geneva, writes to the Ohio Farmer, that be 
salted fourteen acres of wheat last aatumn, and that 
it now surpasses any be has seen, and ia much superior 
to eleven acres in the same field, on which no salt was 
sown— both being sown on the same day, and treated- 
in the same manner. He thinks it will mature four 
days earlier. He is generally successful, and some- 
times sows seventy-five barrels in ai season. On a 
lighter soil, we have seen salt on wheat without any 
risible effect 

CovERiM THE Soil— Ubr of Clotrtl— In recently 
speaking of the sjstem employed by George Geddea, 
as involving the plowing in of a clover crop once in Ave 
year*, we were really a litde short of the truth. He 
is also in the habit of sowing dover seed with the emp 
of spring grain, (oats, barley, or spring whe^t) when it 
occurs in his roUtion. This gives a sufficient bite to 
the stock after the grain is harvested U> pay for the 
seed, while it also prevents the ground from lying bare 
until It is time to sow the winter wheat that follows, 
and the roots and tops make a heavy manunngforthe 
field in addition. So that this is a double clover dose 
during the five years. 

Thumps.- A wriUr in the Cotton Planter says, "I 
have frequently had cases of thumps among my bogs, 
and my remedy is to tar the com before feeding it to 
them. I usually commence soon after Christmas, and 
regard it as a prerentiTe. 
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Sale of Btook of Kemn. B. lb 0. 0. HsdnM. 

Messrs. B. i C. B. Haines of EllsAbeth, If. J , IMl 
week held their adrertised aaction sale of Sbott*Horni, 
Hones, Sheep and Swin*. The attendknce was ivrg e 
and complimentary, and the daj a fine one, Amon^ 
gentlemen prevent from this state were HoVi. Wm. 
kellj, Col. B. P. Johnson, Hon. A. B. Conger, C. 9. 
Wainwright, Messn. Samuel and Edwiti Thome, C. P. 
Wood, W. H. Sbtbam, Wm. Httntstid others } of New- 
Jersej, Messrs. Hartshome, Saxton and others ; Henry 
Carroll Jr., of Maryland, while Conneetfdnt, Khode 
Island, Pvunsylvanla, and periiaps otho'r states Irer^ 
also represented. Joinf It Pjim of Senneft, Coynfa 
Co^ made his debut as auotiooeer, and after his hand 
was fidrly in, 4id as ITeH for th% fnteresls of th« dini- 
ers, and perhiips b«tt»r, than di%ht hay« b«to antici- 
pated In view of the *' tfm«;s." The prices r^oeiT«d irill 
b« found below, and although ii6t high, ere stiH by no 
means of a disoonragtiig kftrd. 

An excellent lunch had been provided, and afler it 
had received due attention from visitors, they proceed- 
•d to the bostnesB of th« day. A notice of the beatitl^ 
ful and well kept grounds of th* Messrs. Haiivcs to re- 
cently appeared in our columns, that we do not stop 
now to admire them, but pass at once to Ae figures : 
BoLiA ARD Bull Calves. 

1. Colnmbas, 8 mouths old, D. R Kershow, Phila., |106 

2. Lnfayette^ 8 months, Wm. Harst, Albany 206 

8. San hi can, 17 months, H. P. Orecnwaldt, Frank- 
lin Co, Pa, 186 

4 Mohican 6 mo- th8,D.D.Peai-oe, Providence. RI., 160 
6. Essex Hero, 11 moothn. Kobt. Campbell, N. Y., 206 
a. Gleiieral Hayelock, D. B. Kershow, 200 

Six Bulls, 11,140 

Being an arerage of $190 eaoh. " 

Cows, Hjbifxrs Airp HEnrnt Caltbs. 

1. Lady Cateret, 22 months old, Robert Campbell, 

New-York, $140 

2. Oertrade, 8 years, Wm. Kelly. Rhlnsbeok, 216 

8. Creampot 6ih, 10 years, Wm. Kelly, 126 

4. Jenny Lind, 7 years, £. J. Haleted, Orange, N. J., 110 

6. Dacliees Rose, 6 years, E. J. Halsted, .* 110 

6. Jesaio Brotvn, 2 months, B. W. Adams, White- 

hall, N. Y., 60. 

7. Ro^e, 2 years, E. J. HalBled, 76 

8. Nymph 6th, 4 years, Tlrooibt Mother, Hartford, 

Conn., 260 

9. Gypsev 8d, 8 years, Wm. Ross, Jr., Brown Brook, 

10. NyTOph'8th*2y'*ii^'R Thureby,BrTOkl^^^^^^ 100 

11. IfTymph 9th, 19 months, withdrawn, bat after- 

wards sold to D. B. Kersbo-w, for 200 

12. Nymph, 14 years. Wm. Hurst, 166 

13. Zoo, 6 years, A. B Conger, 826 

14. Banshlne, 6 yrs, Henry Meeker; Clinton. N. J., 290 
15b Nymph 7th, not in the catalogue, but sold at pri- 
vate sale to D. B. Kershow, for 700 

Fifteen sold for $2,966 

Being an average of $199 eaoh. 

BikooD Marks axd Colts. 

Black Hawk Maid, 9 years, Wm. Hurst, Albany, .. $226 

Fanny Kemble, siced, Wm. Hurst, Albany, 210 

Whlt« Stocking, 8 years, W. Kelly, Rhlnebock 110 

Lady Franklin, 7 years, Qea Adams, WliltehalL— 170 

Pet, 10 years, E. J. Cowley, Mllburn, N. J , IflO 

Aurora, 2 years, 0. P. Wood, Auburn, 200 

Sacoeesand Colt, 210 

$1,885 
TVere were also fold ten head of Suffolk hogs, from 
seren months to one year old, at firom $15 to $25 eaoh. 
Twelve pairs of pigs, from four to six months old, were 
sold ai from $10 to $15 per pair. A few pairs of Berk- 
shires, three months old, were also disposed of at prices 
ranging from $10 to $18 per pslr. The following day 




Mes^. &aines sold two oolts Simd by the horse Morat, 
and out of fWo of tbeir best mares, to Gso. W. Adams 
of Whitehsll, in this State, for $700— one of them 11 
months old, and the other running with the mare. 

AOOREOATB — EXCLUSITB OP SwiXE. 

Six Bulls and Bull Calves, |1,140 

Fifteen Cows and Heifers, 2986 

Seven Mares, 1,886 

TwoOofts, 700 

I6.1C0 
Bjetainfng in their hands, as Me.«rs. B. & C. S. Uaioes 
ntPw do, a fall proportion of their best animals, (for 
one of which, a cow, a bid of $1,000 was refused at 
the dose of the sale,) they will continue tbeir opera- 
tioiis as breeders of Short- Horns under (he most favor- 
abib auspices. 

■ e • a . I.I - M .1- 

Ahetracta from our Foreign Ag. Joumils. 

"Good Poiwts" Easily OsTAiivED.^-At n recent 
cattle Show at Ayr, ScoUaDd,,Jtihe prixe-taker on Ayr- 
shire bulls was detected ..in .a shorter cut at "good 
points," than the ordinary slow way of getting them 
by careful breeding. FaUe horns were not only at- 
tached, a thin band of gutta percha being put ruund 
tlie base of the horns and fastened by some adhesive 
substance, and the hair carefully placed over it — but 
the skin of the animal wns also punctured behind the 
shoulders, and inflated with air, in order to fill its hol- 
low " crops," and, besides, a coarseness under the neck 
was obriated by trimming out a piece of the superflu- 
ous skin here, and disposing the hair to hide the scar. 
The third animal in the same class had also been alter- 
ed in appearance, by puncturing and blowing. The 
offending person is very properly excluded from show- 
ing stock again in Ayr, and the directors further re- 
solved that the case should be laicl before the Procura- 
tor Fiscal for the Crown counsel, to decide whether or 
not the offender should be criminally prosecuted. 

Fat T8. Milk amd Stamiita — "In trying to breed 
animals with too groat a proportion of fat flesh in pro- 
portion to the lean, not only are the stamina and size, 
but the milk is deteriorated, which caused the once 
Bakewell, alias long-homed cattle, to degenerate in 
size, lean flesh, bnne, and milk, being now nearly sha- 
dows to what they were in Mr. Bakewell's day. Ani- 
mtfTs nmy be bfed untiHhey loite nearly all their milk, 
and many of the BakeweH or Liecester sheep have^been 
bred until they havo reduced their site, constitution, 
milk and lean flesh." As a remedy for the defect, 
somO of the best mutton- growers, are crossing their 
pure bred Leicesters with the best Lincolnshire rams, 
" which has increased the wool, sise, constitution, and' 
lean flesh,*'— and the new breed are more profitable, 
from producing more weight of wool and mutton per 
acre. 

anAziire Wheat ih Spmho.— Thinly planted wheat 
may be grased quite late in spring, but wheat too 
thick is only aggravated by the praetiee--it will come 
up thicker than before. 

Salt as a Mamure.— Mr. Christy, an eminent and 
successful farmer of Carrlgnn, Irftland, uses salt as a 
top-dressuig for grain crops, st the rate of about four 
owt. per Irish acre, which tends to stiffen the straw and 
prevent lodging. It is generally applied at two dtffe 
rent times, which is far the best plan when used as a 
top-dressing. 
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CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS. 



THB annexed Cat and DlagreniBrepreeeDt the latest 
Improved Mill and PreM in nM. It having been • 
extensively and eucceMfolly Introduced for three 
years past, and such Improvements as experienoe haa 
Bagg*i"^ed have from time to time been adopted, which 
roakee it without question the most complete in all 
its parts and operations, and has no equal in the coon- 

The apples are reduced to a fine pulp by a cylinder 
grater, which is propelled by hand power by crank, 



or water. The apples are fed up to cylinder by 
means of a plunger or piston, which traverses to and 
from the cylinder in the bottom of the hopper, there- 



by moving steadily and witii even force the apples, 
whether hard, soft, large or amall, and avoiding all 
possibility of choking or clogging, or uneven ness in 
fineness of the pulp. This plunger is moved forward 
by a wedge cam propelled by a band from the drivli^ 
snaft of the mill ; the plunger recedes from Uie cyl- 
inder by the force of a simple wood spring, thus ad> 
vanciitg nine tenths of all the time, and requiring but 
one*teuth the time to return to its starting poeitioD, 
and receive another charge of apples, for each revo- 
lution of cam. 

The feeding force being prodvoed by band connec- 
tion, avoids all accidents to mttl or person from get- 
ting foreign hard or tnjuriotie substances into the mill, 
as the band will yield and hIId on its pullies sufiiclent- 
ly to svold injury, whereas sll gear feeding mills must 
be damaged by such an occurrence. 

The I'ress Is of more Importance even than the oth- 
er pnrta As from all experience in presses, it is sat- 
isfactorily eslnblished that where the pressure is ap- 
plied upon a single point of the follower, a very large 
percentage of power applied Is required to overcome 
friction, torsion, «tc., 9lc^ as also a loss of time in repeated 
adjustments of the follower, dtc. To obviate these difA- 
cnlties. the Press is provided with three parallel screws, 



positioned to appiv ihe force with uniform motion upon 
three points equally distant fhrni the eenter of follower 
aod each other. Tlie screm are forced down by the nuts 



themselves, revolving by means of cogs in their edges, like 
cog wheels, and working simultaneously by a lever applied 
to the top of the fourth cog-wheel, which last worlEs into 
each of uie said nuts, and all move together. 
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[The same letters refer to the same parta in each dia- 
gram.] 

A— Grating cylinder about 11 Inches in diameter. 

B—Band pulley, used when driven by Power, answering 
for fly-wheel of cj'llnder A. 

C— Bmnll pulley on crank shaft which drives pulley E. 
* S— liarge puHey driven by C, moving cam P. 

F -Cam for driving feeding piston K, in bottom of hop- 

G— Bmall speed gear on cylinder shaft, for drivlDg it 

when worked by hand. 
H— Large gear wheel on crank shaft, working into pin- 
ion G to drive cylinder. 
K— Piston, rit)own by dotted lines, operated bv cam F, 
in ita center, ana serves to press forward tne apples 
against the grating cylinder. 
O— Band connecting feen-pulleys and E. 
X X— Top-girts or supporting plates of milL 
Y Y Y— Cross-girU of frame-work. 
The Mill l« provided with a tank below, to receive the 
apples as they are ground for a bnrrel of cider. The Mill, 
when worked by two men. can grind and press ftom 6 to 8 
lyirV.s per day, and when the grinding is done by power, 
nearly double that amount can bo done. The Press la 
equally well adapted for wine, cheese, lard, pressing 
clothes, &c„ ite. Price |50. Liberal dieconnU to all who 



purchase to sell again, or where several are Mot to ^i 
addresa. ^MEKY BROTHERS, 

Proprietors Albany Ag. WorlK 

Ka 62 Btnte-et, Albany, K T. 
P B.->A Sugar Cane MHl will be illastrated next nniik^ 
ber. with prices, Ate. July 1— w^r^iU 

IVIowers and Reapers* 

MANNY'S Mower and Reaper, with latest ituprora- 
men ts— castor wheel, Ae. 
Hailenbeck's Mower, also much improved and thoroif li- 
ly tested (a Na 1 mnchine.) 

Allen's Mower— This has some valuable addlttoni, well 
and favorably known. 

Kirby's Mower— This fs a new machine coropanitlTelf, 
and claims the notice of the farmers. It has been fmroia- 
bly Introduced the last season. 
All for sale, at Retail and Wholesale, by 

EMERY BROTHERS. 
Prop's Albany Ag . Work^ 
July l~wfcmlt 62 8tate-st., Albany, N V 

DHrbam Bnll for Sale« 

BY the subscriber, st the residence of N. L. Van Epps, 
2 miles east of Aurora, Cayuga Ca, N. Y. ; fifteen- 
sixteenths pure blood, f^om the old Weddell stock at Esst 
Bloomfleld— has taken first premiunas of the OnUrlo and 
Wayne County Agricultursl Societies in competing with 
^11 blooded animals. He is white, hornless, of fine fbrm, 
8 years old, weighs nearly 2000 lbs., and his stock Is svne- 
rally admitted to be superior to the average fVom nxm of 
full blooded animals. Price $160, If sold soon. 
J. J. THOMAS, 
6 mo. 17, 1868— wStmlt Union Springs, N.JY 

Agrioultnral Books, 
1 Of oU kinds, for sale at the Office of the Co. Gentlemsn 




FOR SALE. 

A^^J?^ .T5!°*^^« BREEDING MARK, of the im- 
^ K2l"^5'**:' *Dd^«ck Hawk" .lock Sf hS. 
•?*;. Breeders of fine horses are requested to look at her. 
at the farm of Orim Bkmkdict, In Rttsfleld, Mass: 
June3~wltro2t* 

For the Harvest of 1858. 

The bMt CoiiiliiiMd Reaping and Mowing Kaohine 

in nae, ai endoned l^ tlie United Statea 

AgriooUttral Sooiety. 




MOWINO MJlOaiNES^ 

Patent ^V^heel Steel Tooth 

HORSE Il-A.]KE, 
IVeishwitz's Improved Hone Hoe, 

H I C K O K ' S 
CIDER MILL AND PRE88, 

■pOR SALE BY A. LONGETT, 
May27-w4t!LS'^''^' ^''°'""" ""^ ^"^*°"'^ ^ew-Tork. 



Mumyls Patent wtth Wood^ 

I'^r llJ?™ J^\P**T*S *S^ WMwedoonfldeneo, that 
vLJ ^i?if i?*f *^^"® ^ **** I^^armers for the comtni har- 
vest, with all Us ImprovemenU and increased high repoti- 
tlon as a combined bachine and single Mower. %7larw 

^IfJ^f B^fLT?"' ^^ ^J^ •"*«*^^" *t *he National 
rrial of Harvest Implements W Syracuse in July last 
where it was awarded one Gold and two Sliver Medals, is 
conclusive to every unpreludioed farmer that It Is the most 
approved machine of the kind In use, and the subscriber 
beirs to say that they wfU be perfect and complete in tfrork- 
majiship and material, and aij^iffered to theni on terms 
accommodating and suited to the Umes. With each ma- 
ohiiie will be furnished two scythes, two extra guards, two 
extra sections, one extra pinion, and wrench. 

vvarranted capable of cutthig from 10 to 15 acres of 
fir»"5«« or grain per day. In a workmanlike manner 

Price of Machines as heretofore The Combined Ma- 
chine varies in price according to width of out and its 
adaptation In •Iwand strength lo different sectioos of the 
country, from |1S6 to $160, delivered here on the cars. 

Price of Single Mower, steel Bar. tll6 00 

WALTER A. WOOD ' 



THE SECRET DISCLOSED ! ! 

THE FAHMsa*8 Practical Horsb 
.. V"^""' containing ample dlrec- 
tlons for Doctoring ; a large collection 
of valuable recipes, and the GREAT 
SECRET of lliming Horses, Sent 

fr»A An thiA VamaI.^* ^^ cA .^»4> 



May 13~w8tmlt 



free on the receipt of 60 cent*. 
fW* Aosiirs WARTin. 

E. NASH, Publisher, 

Anburn, N". T. 




April 82— wimsAmtf 



Manofitfturer and Proprietor, 
Hooslok Foils. N. Y. 




ALBANY TILE WORKS, 

Comer qf Clinton Avenue ^ Knox St., Albany, N. 7. 

THE «»bMribers, being the most extensive manufac- 
turers of Draining Tile In the United States, have on 
hand, in Iwge or small quantities for Land Draining, the 

£ .*']SS?t2j"J!;^Pi k"'' S"""!!**^ 'uperior to any m&e In 
this coon*7;bard burned, and over one foot in leVigth. On 
orders for 6,000 or more, a dUcount will be made. 

HORSB-BHOK TILB— FIK0B8. BOLK TILB— PIKCSS. 

2J Inches rise,.. ^2perl00a 2 Inches rise,.. $12 per 1000. 

»l " " - 40 " 6 « »* "" m « 

•I " « .- 00 « 6 '" « ■" S - 

tI " " - 76 " 8 " « "m " 
Orders respectftiUy solicited. Cartage free. 

C. Sl W. M'CAMMON. 

PEA5EfcEGGLEST0N^'At;S,ts^*^- 
Excelsior Ag. Worka, Warehouse and S5ed Store, 
Mar. l-wfcm8m. 84 Stalest., Albany, N. V. 



If ew- York 8tmte Tile Works, 

On the Western Plank Road near the Orphan Asylum. 

THE subscribers stUl continue the manufacture and sale 
of Draining Tile for land dvalnlng, in large or small 
quantities, warranted bard-burnt and perfectly sound and 
altogether superior lo anv made in America ; if not, the 
purchaser need not pay for U»em. On orders for 6,000 or 
more a discount will be made, 
N. R These Tile are made pf pure day, and very strong. 

VORSa-SHOB TII.B— P1BCB8. gOI.B TILB— P1S0R8 

2»-1n. eallbre... $12 per l,00<r. 2 In. calibre... il2 per 1,000 
» ' — 16 '* $«»♦> - •♦ „ ]g "^ t. 

4 " " .. 18 •♦ . 4 " « 40 - 

ft " " - 40 "- 5 '» »* 00 *♦ 

6 " " ..60 •* 6 '* « "so « 

7| « •* .. 76 « 8''«' »' " 126 «» 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended toi 
Cartage free. ALDLRSON St JACKSON. 

_ ^ . Albany, N. Y. 

Emkbt Bros. Agenta, Proprietors Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, 62 State street, cor. Green. 

April 8^w2m— eow2m— w2m~m0l. 




r' IS estimated the Atbr's CniERRY Pbctoral and Ca- 
TiiARTtc Pills have done more to promote the public 
health than any other one cause. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Chorn- Pectoral has by its thoosands on 
thousands cures of Colds, Coughs. Asthma, Croup, Infln- 
enxa, Sronchitis, &c., very much^^educed the proportion 
of deaths from coueumpllve diseases In this country. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. 

Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the blood 
from its impurities. Pqrge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral system from obstructions. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, before It is yet too strong to 
yield. 

Ayer's Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is 
weak but when It has taken a strong hold. Read the as- 
tounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Soroftila, t>ropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal pains, 
Bilhous Complaints, Heart-burn, Headache, Gout^ an^ 
many less dangerous but stlU threatening ailments, Puoh 
as Pimples on the face. Worms, Nervous IrritRblllty, Loss 
of Appetite, Irregularities, DizzJness in the Head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative remedy is required. 

Those are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Try them once, and you never will be without them, 

Price 26 centsjper Box— 6 boxes for fl.OO. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass., 
and sold by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam— mtf. 
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Blood aua Wool maunret 

ROTIIWELL'S, in Bags or Barrels, for sale by 
A. LONGETT, 
May l-m3t 84 ClifTst., New-Y ork. 

TO NBRVOIJ8 SVFFESBRS. A retired Gentlemari 
having been restored to health In a few da>-s, after many 
years of nervous suffering, will send (ft-ee) to assist others, 
a copy of the prescription, and a supply of the remedy, 
on receiving a stamped envelope bearing the applicant's 
address. Direct to the Rev. Joiw M. Daonall, 186 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. May 1— m8t 



Nanerymen^ Florists, mmd Agricaltnrists. 

PAUL B088ANGB, agent for Locia LaaoT of the 
OaAMD Jasdis, Angers, France, begs to announee 
that he la now fully prepared to execute all orders for 
Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, Ike. * 

Catalogues of the prices current, embracing shipping 
and insurance charges, and all other needful Informalioo, 
may be had gratis on application to 

PAUL BOS8ANGE, 
May 20— wlam4t 20 Beekman street. New- York. 

PremlHin Portable Hay Prett. 

THIS PRESS com. 
bines greater pow- 
er and portability, re- 
qnlrea less labor, ooea- 
pies less spaee, and 
coats lesa mopev. than 
any other machine for 
bai i ng ba V ever offered 
to the pnnlle. 

It Is equally oonre- 
nlent for pressing cot- 
ton, homp,bops,Droom 
oom, rags, bnska, Itc, 
Samples may be seea 
at our wareboose, and 
olreulars, with cuts 
and full deserip- 
tloca, win be furnished 
upon application, by 
letter or otherwise, 
to 

FAIRBANKS 4b CO., Scale Manufkcturers, 
Jane 17— w8tm2t Ko. 180 Broadway, New-York. 





KETOHU M»8 
' Combined Harvester for 18^ 

T^itli a Reel! 

THE Improvements on this celebrated Machine tor IW 
will render It the most desirable machine ever offered 
to the public. Among these improvemeutaace the follow* 
Ing:— 

1st An expanding Reel, Tery simple, and Ingenlootly 
arranged so as to be readily attached, and is propelled by 
the main shaft. 
2d. A new, strong and well-braced guard, which will not 

8d. An adjustable Roller with a lever, by which the dri- 
ver, while in his seat, can elevate the flnger-bar and hold 
it In any desired position, for tranaportatlon, to pass over 
obstructions, and to aid in backing or taming oomerSi 

4th. A Roller in the outer shoe, on which the finfferbar 
rests, which obviates all side draft and very mueh leMeui 
the direct draft 

The BtMPLB M0WKK8 have wrooght-iron ftramse, wltli sil 
of the other improvements except a R«eL With theet 
Improvements tne draft of the Kbtchum Machine Is •# 
light as any machine known, and by the teat with the Dy- 
nauometer at Syracuse, by the U. S. Ag. Society last Jnly, 
the draft of the Reaper was more than one-qnarter less 
than anv other of the 13 Reapers on trial. This result Is 
obtained by enlarging the main wheel for Reaping, which 
lessens the motion of the knivea and the actual draft of 
the machine ftally one-quarter. 

I'he viar bbst matbbial Is used throughout, and no 
painB or money are spared tg make the'&XTOHtM Ma- 
OBiBB what the farmer needs 

Sampl.e machinea can be seen at all the principal places, 
and persons are Invited to examine them before buying 
any other— remembering that tdb bbbt is alwats tbb 

OBBAPBBT. K. h. HOWARD, 

Buffalo. N. Y., 
(Near N. Y. Central Depot on ChlcagMk) 
April S—wfrmSma 
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FUBLISHSD BT LUTHBR TUGKBR & SON, 

BDfTOM AlID PlOPmiKTOftS. 

Amoouxb BDm J. J. THOMAS, Uvioa Sramos, N. T. 
PRICH FIPTYCJNTS A TEAR. 

Thc CoLtivATOR Hm been pabtiehed twenty-foar yeftra. 
A Nbw SBRisa wee coromenoed in 1863, and the five vo- 
lumes for IS&i, 4, 6, G, 7, can be furnisbed, bound and poat- 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The Mune publiehera iMue 'Thb Goohtrt Gkxtlbvav,* 
a weekly Agricultural Journal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two vols, yearly of 416 pages, at |*100 a year. Tliey also 
publish 

TMRlLl.nSTEATBD ANKnALRBOIBTKROr RCKAL ArFAIRa 

—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 25 cents — *2.00 per dozen. This 
work was commenced In 18A6, and the nos. for 1856. ^66 
and ^67. bavo l)een Issued in a beautiful volume, under the 
title of *' Rural ArrAiRS,"— containing 440 engravings of 
HouMS, Barns. Out-Huusvs, Anlnaals, Irapleinents, FrulU 
dtc— price 11.00— sent by mall post-paid. 

Sditoxial CoirMpondenoe-— VU. 

Baltimorb Couhtt, Md., May, 1858. 

It wHfl a pleasant drive of •omething over twenty 
miles that oarriedvs from ^'Hayfields" to "Sadbrook," 
the residence of J. Howard McHenry, Eaq., near 
Pikesville. Mr. Merriman, to whose kindness I was in- 
debted for it, pointed out to me several places of inter- 
est as we passed them, at some of whicb we would 
have been happy to stop if time had allowed. Among 
these was "Hampton," the almost baronial seat of 
John Ridoblet, Esq.— in whose family the old Colonial 
custom of driving out on state occasions in "coach- 
and-four " ib still retained. The grounds are admira- 
bly kept I was told, and all the belongings of the man- 
sion and place, such as might be expected from wealth 
and taste and abundant care. Our drive carried us 
through Towsontown, the present seat of the Baltimore 
county buildings, — an attempt to divorce the business 
of the county from its real center in the city, to a vil- 
lage off the line of any railroad, which, however ex- 
cellent in theory, I am inclined to think rather out-of- 
the-way and troublesome in practice; but trying it 
will best prove the merits of the case, and the location 
ia probably as good a one for this purpose as could have 
well been chosen. 

Numerous residences bordering upon the Torit turn- 
pike, attest tha increased development of an inclina- 
nation among the wealthy to expend their time and 
money upon rural pursuits, and, we may add, increas- 
ed attention among actual farmers who depend upon 
the soil mostly or wholly for their incomes, to those 
simple decorations of planting and gardening which 




add 80 greatly to the beauty Mkd pleasure of a coan» 
tiy home. The plaees of Messn. Henry Tumbnll, A. 
P. Brown, R. A. Taylor, Fred. Harrison, Jr., Jot. W. 
Patterson, Jas. M. Buchanan, U. S. Minister to Den- 
mark, David M. Ferine, J. H. T. Jerome, lato Mayor, 
W. C. Wilson, Jos. Reynolds, Charles Pitts, W. F. John- 
son and others, were passed on this part of our road, 
and we paused for a moment at (he hospital retideneo 
of CoL Wm. Taaast. 

Swdbrdllk* 

Before dinner we had time for a ramble here, just 
giving us a glimpse of the stock and fields. Mr. Mo- 
Hbhry farms 800 aeres, and b widely known for his 
connection with Jersey and Devon Cattle, In the breed- 
ing of which, together with other stook, he has for 
some time taken a deep interest Having in 1862, pro- 
cured from the late Rbswell L. Colt, Esq., of New- Jer- 
sey, five Aldemy eows and heifers, together with a bull 
from another party, but originally of the same stock, he 
made these the starting point of his present Jersey herd. 
In 1864 he bought of Mr. J. A. Taintor, two imported 
cows, "Commeroe*' and "Gaielle," and Mr. T. in 
addition, imported expressly for him the bull " Com- 
modore" and three cows, (aU with calf) "Faith," 
" Hope" and " Charity," portraits of some of which 
have already been given in these columns. With these 
and their descendants, Mr. McH. has now seventeen 
cows and heifers of pure Jersey blood— in order to es- 
tablish his own herds never having as yet, with' only 
one or two exceptions, disposed of a pure bred female 
of either Jersey or Devon blood. 

His Devon herd was also oommeneed in 1862, its 
basis being two females from the Patterson stock, and 
a bull purchased the next season direct fh>m Qbobos 
Patterso!!, Bsq. In 1853 he also imported three 
heifers, Rose of Lancaster, (1366,) Belle of England, 
since dead, and not entered in the Herd Book, and 
Queen of Hearts, (1359,) all from the herd of Mr. John 
BloomBeld. In 1854, Mr. Taintor imported for him 
a prize heifer, Dahlia (623,) bought from Mr. Turner, 
the heifer Myitle (909,) from Mr. Qnartley, (both with 
calf,) and a bull also bought of Mr. Qnartley, Red 
Rose, (290.) The same year Mr. McH. pnrehased the 
bull Uncas, (324) from Messrs. Wainwright of this 
state. He has now eleven females of this breed. 

" Sudbrook" is cultivated mostly as a stock and 
dairy farm, and the butter, as might be expected, bears 
witness to the Jersey cream that enters largely into 
its composition. Its color is of that deep orange, and 
its taste is of that peculiar richness and sweetness, 
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AvausT. 



wbloh betrays at onM tfie Jefwy hn« tad flavor. In- 
dMd I anderstood thitt Mr. Menry's samples of butter 
bad been once or twioe denied tbe premiam at agrienl- 
tnral exblbitions, notwithstanding Its evident snperlor- 
ity, from the belief that it was artyteiaUy colored—it 
being sapposed that no cream was rich enongh to pro- 
dnee it naturally, llr. McHenry's dairy is .one of the 
neatest and most convenient I have ever visited. Tbe 
ioe-honse occnpies a part of tlie same building — the 
dairy heing partitioned off on two of its sides. The milk 
Is kept upon a stono support or shelf of convenient 
height, hollowed out to the depth of several inches to 
admit water around the pans, and faced above with 
imported tile of the purest white, giving it a neat and 
oool look that is exceedingly attractive. 

At the stables, beside some other stock, we saw two 
fine imported Percheron mares — a breed worthy of 
wider notice. It derives its name from the district 
from which it comes, FerckCt one of the old divisions 
in the west of France, and is a lighter and more active 
branch of the well-known heavy Norman.horse. The 
prevailing color is a light or somewhat creamy gray. 
The breed has, I am told, become the most pop alar in 
France for nse before the dt/^encM—uniting sufficient 
spirit and alertness with n-eat strength and endurance, 
to fit them well for draggWg these heavy coaches, some- 
times at considerable speed, and largely bred in their 
native district and disseminated for this purpose through 
the whole country. There was an importation of them 
some twenty years sgo into New-Jersey, among them 
I am informed a horse called " Diligence," which is 
said to have been subsequently sold to go to the west- 
ern part of New- York. This, so far as I am aware, is 
the only instance of their being brought into tbe coun- 
try previous to 1853, when Col. Garboll of Maryland, 
imported for himself the horse ** Cbartres," and two 
mares (besides a Norman mare,) end for Mr. McHenry 
the two mares we saw, * Lily " and ''Snowdrop." The 
two latter have at different times been sent to " Char- 
tree," but have unfortunately failed to breed to him, 
except in one instance, when the produce, a filly, lived 
but a few days. Each has raised a foal by a half 
Canadian horse of Mr. McHenry 's, and he proposed 
sending them tbe present seasan to an imported Per- 
cheron stallion, '* Duke of Normandy," now standing 
near Philadelphia, and owned by Mr. S. Holmes of 
Chester Springs, Pa. 

Mr. McHenry has also a select flock of South- Downs, 
three ewes imported in 1856, four brought over last 
year, and the remaining four purchased of Mr. Thome. 
Before leaving the stock, I may add that a few days 
previous to my visit, he had sold the Jersey bulls 
"Commodore," "Midshipman," and "Captain," to- 
gether with several head of young stock, and one or two 
surplus males from his Devon herd. 

I should not close this letter without noticing the 
greenhouses whioh nearly encircle Mr. McHenry's 
dwelling, and the statuary and paintings and library 
within — whioh, together with the broad fields and beau- 
tiful objects of animate and inanimate life without — 
supply every luxury of refinement, and sufficient em- 
ployment for all one's mental activity. 

I must conclude for the present, by adding that after 
dinner, in pursuance of Mr. McHbnby'b very kind 
we took seata with him for a fiaeen mile excnr- 
to visit the celebrated Devon herd of Oborge 




Pattbrsow, Esq., m geniteman who is, I aught Bloioet 
say, known for his connection with this breed wherever 
a samfde of it has found Its way on the westen side of 
the AUantio. 



Ooiing Glower Hay. 



Ebb. Co. Gbjit.— In your issue of June 17, is an ar- 
ticle on curing clover hay, by Calxb WnrsGAR. I 
just wish to notice one thing ia said article. He says 
that if the clover is dried without cocking— "If the 
leaves do faU off, they will not hurt the land." In this 
section of the country we cut clover to feed to stock tn 
the winter ; when wanted lor manure^ we plow it un- 
der grmn. Our time for eotting dover is when the 
first blossoms begin to turn brown ; cat it and let it 
wilt i then rake and cock up in small cocks ; let them 
stand from two to six days f torn the ooeks wrong aide 
up in the morning when the dew is on, thus dampen- 
ing the outside and drying the Inside. Draw it in in 
the afternoon. If cured right, it will be just a little 
damp. Sprinkle a little salt on each load when slow- 
ed away, and it will be heavy, bright hay, worth as 
much to food as timothy hay a^d meal. When fed 
to cows and breeding ewes, their udders will be as 
much distended as on good pasture. Our lambs 
usually axe dropped in March, and they have just 
as much milk as when the ewes are in the pasturesi 
and are no more trouble. If it were not for clover hay 
cured in the manner described, we should lose at least 
one-half; n. a. a. n. 



Earth-Mulcl^ for Meadows. 

" An astonishing effect," says Thaxr, " is often pro- 
duced from earth being carried to the meadow and 
spread over it,*' and tbe same fact has, no doubt, been 
frequently observed. The remark reminded us at first 
glance, of Mr. Dickinson's practice of mulching his 
meadows with burned turf from the roadside, as well 
as with bam manures, and of his opinion of its highly 
beneficial effect upon the growth of grass, especially 
the former application. 

The effect of this earth-mulch is most Mnsible when 
its character is appropriate to the soil ; so Thaer ad- 
vises sand for marshy meadows, clay and mock for 
sandy and loamy ones, but says that any kind of fer- 
tile soil will be found beneficial. The scrapings of 
yards and roads, the bottoms of ponds and ditches, 
burned dnyey or loamy turf— all have a very sensible 
effect in improving meadows, " because it gives to the 
herbage a disposition to put forth new roots and 
shoOti, especially in the treaker tufts qf grass^ and 
thus strengthens and multiplies the plants." 

PoHL, in his Annals qf Agriculture^ published in 
Germany some fifty years ago, terms this mode of 
spreading fresh earth over the surface of meadows, 
" a renewing or making young again of meadow land." 
That such would be its effect we can very readily oon- 
seive, for it is well known that earthing any plant 
causes new roots to spring forth, and this is followed by 
new shoots, and should the earth applied be of a ferti- 
lizing nature, a considerable improvement would follow. 

A manure-mulch would, no doubt, exert a greater 
effect, if care was taken that it did not smother and 
kill the grass ; It should be fine or coarse — fine, well 
decomposed, and not in clods, that it would sink at 
once to the roots of the grass ; or ooarse and strawy, or 
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spoDgy, Chat ih» gnm mi^i nMlily tod its way 
through it We oommvid the nil^aci to lh« attention 
of eonrecpondenti etpeolaUy IttUrertod in graM enltore. 

■ ■ ' ■• • • - •' 

laghtfling Bodfl« 

Messrs. BdItoM—I an Intending to erect lightning 
Tods upon a 60 foot bafn, and wish to ask a few qnei- 
tions. Fhrst, is it best to pat a rod np^MH each end or 
to place them some distaaee horn the extremity of the 
ridge 1 According to the directions in your Begister 
for 1855, two rods, each placed 15 feet from the center 
of the ridge, and extending 8 feet above it, would be 
safficient to protect the barn. Bat a gentleman who 
has had some experience in these matters, says that 
barns are generally stmck npon the extremity of the 
ridge, and he thinks It best to pat the rods there. I 
remember a certain old Doctor who used to say that 
the gases which are constantly rising from new hay, 
and passing out of the windows in the gable ends, pos- 
sess a strong attraction for the electric iluid, and he 
said the windows ought to be kept dosed daring thun- 
der ehowera Now if this be so, it seems to me that 
it will be best for me to place my rods upon each end 
of the bam, and have them rise abore it some 15 feet; 
but will it not be difficult to stay the rods so that the 
upper part will keep in place. Can you tell me the 
cost per foot of such a rod as is recommended in the 
Register. Old Subscribir PUchburg, Afoss. 

The small amount of effluyium arising from new hay 
could have rery little effect in attracting the electric 
fluid, and we should not go out of the way to guard 
against this difficulty. Lightning is more apt to strike 
the ends of the bam, because the ends present «Aarp 
corners. But rods high enough above would entirely 
shield them. As rods 8 feet high and 15 feet from 
each end would however require to be bent ooer the 
roof, and consequently be more difficult to stiffen flrm- 
ly, we would recommend' 15 feet points at the ends as 
proposed. They may be easily made stiff against the 
wind as follows :— Procure four pieces or rods of iron 
of about four or fire feet in length each, varying grad- 
ually from an inch in diameter down to half an inch or 
less ; weld these together so as to give a gradual taper. 
By being thus larger towards the roof and smaller up 
towards the point, the rod will stand firmly. 

We cannot give the precise oost of the rod, but think 
about a dollar per 10 feet, including welding, points, 
and erection. If our correspondent will weigh a rod 
of iron, and multiply the weight by the price, he may 
easily learn the oost of the iron ; then add a dollar for 
blacksmith work, and another dollar for digging the 
hole and erecting, and he will be within bounds. 
• • • 
Letter from John JoluiBtoa. 

NBAS Gbviva, 10th Juno, 1858. 
Mkssrs. Editom— I wrote yon last autnmn, telling 
yon that I had manured a small piece of land for 
wheat, that never had been manured, and left about 
the same quantity in its natural state. If every 
wheat grower in the state could only see it now, they 
would need nothing more to convince them that ma- 
nure is or soon will be the staff of life. The manured 
piece was in ear all of six days before the unmannred 
piece, and stands at least two-thirds more on the 
But that is not all ; the manured piece must 
eseape the midge, while the other piece must 




b^all destroyed. I take every opportunity to let far- 
mers and others see the difference— but far more ought 
to see it, as I believe It woold do more good than all 
the writing that can be done. 

Winter, wheat does not require heavy manuring. Ko 
grain requires lem manure, or more judgment not to 
over do it. 

I hope we shall hear something about the result of 
surface manuring this fall, as I know a number tried 
it last fall ; Jbut working farmers seldom write for pub- 
lication, and I put but little taAth in the statements of 
those who douH see to everything themselves. This 
everlasting twaddle about agricultural chemistry is of 
no use to farmers. What is wanted is high feeding of 
the domestic animals, and common sense, and every 
thing else would go much better. Draining is going 
on in this section ss fast as four tile works can turn 
out tile. If we had four more In this neighborhood, 
they would get all the orders they could supply. If tile 
works are put up any where, there will be a demand 
for' them now. 

If farmers could all see the necessity of higher feed- 
ing—of course making much better and larger quan- 
tities of manure, they would then be on the road for 
prosperity. I trust tiicy wont be so long in seeing the 
need of manuring as they were of the great need of 
drsining, which has got such a start now that no more 
need be written on the subject^ unless some cheaper 
way can be invented than digging the drains by man- 
ual labor. John Johnston. 



Hny-Makiiif« 

MassRB. Editoiw— I notice an article in your valua 
ble journal, headed "Early CutUng of Hay," by J. 
H. H., Seneca Co. He says :— " I have observed in 
several agricultural papers, articles enjoining farmers 
to cut their hay as early as at the time it comes out in 
bloesom, because, it is said, if properly cured, the hay 
keeps its beantlfnl green color, and the nutritive juices 
of the plant, to a much greater degree than if suffered 
to stand until the seeds are tul\j formed." He says, 
further, that this may be true in regard to dover, but 
he is satisfied that it is not in regard to timothy or the 
other grasses. Permit me to say, Messrs. Editors, that 
agriculture has been my vocation for upwards of half 
a century, or from ifay boyhood, and I esteem it my 
prerogative to have at least some experimental know- 
ledge of the whys and wherefores of some things. 
And now with respect to the right time, and vice versa, 
the wrong time to cut hay. The right time is when 
the grass is fully developed ; if oat at an earlier period 
it will be found to contain so much water that the re- 
duction in drying will much disappoint the owner. It 
must not be allowed to stand until its seeds are com- 
pletely formed, much less ripe. All plants in arriving 
at mafarity, have their staroh and sugar and gum in 
large quantities converted into woody fibre ; and as 
sugar, gum and starch are almost the only nutritive 
elemenU, it is highly necessary and desirable that 
these should be preserved ; and the point of successful 
grass catting Is that between the full development of 
the plant and before the f^U formation of the seed ; or 
in other words, when most of the blossoms appear. 
Orass should never be left to be cut after harvest ; if 
it is, it becomes woody, and therofore tmpalatable to 
all animals; whether raminating or otherwise. I have 
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A hone that wUl m«k« a rerj graeeful bow wh«a J 
put before bim t^ look of eariy cat baj. It is trae, it 
was cored or dried as it should be. I presame the only 
difficalty in regard to the early cat hay of friend J. 
H. H., was that the stalks of the plants were not dried 
perfectly. For my own part, I feel jostified in asserting 
that one ton of timothy hay, cat and secared at the pro- 
per time as it should be, is worth two out after hanrest. 
P. W. T. Oritnit Sujblk Co., N. T. 




Golden SpAn^led Ctkittmgonf^, 

Ever since the first introduction of the Cochin China 
fowl, which originally attracted attention from having 
been patronised in the Royal pooltry- jard, by Queen 
Victoria, and by being figured in the Illustrnted News, 
it has advanced so rapidly in public estimation, that 
many importntions of fowls have be^n made from India, 
China, and elsewhere, that are much superior in sise, 
and in their general domestic bnbits to the common 
fowls of the country. Among the Asiatic fowls, the 
Shanghais have occupied, heretofore, a prominent posi- 
tion ; not however as the best among us, as many have 
contended, but ss a fowl in many respects superior to 
oar common breed. ^ 

Some two years ago, while on a visit at Rochester, 
we found in possession of the late David Ely, a small 
lot of Asiatic fowls, which appeare<f to us as being far 
superior to any other of the large breeds. On inquir- 
ing their origin, Mr. Ely informed us that he obtained 
them through a friend in New- York, from the master 
of a vessel direct from China, and that they were call- 
ed Pheasant- colored Chittcgonga. He had breed them 
two years, and found them valuable as earlj layers 
and good mothers. He hnd at the time we first saw 
them, in his yard, nine pullets and one cock, and the 
ten he assured us weighed over 90 pounds. They were 
as much alike " as two peas " — all seemed to have been 
east in the same mould, both in form and color. 

On leaving Rochester, a year ago last March, we 
obtained two clutches of eggs from Mr. Ely, and not- 
withstanding they were carefully packed in a basket, 
and carried most of the way in the hand, only five 
chicks were hatched, one of which was killed by acci- 
dent, leaving us four, two of which proved pullets, and 
two cockerils. As they have no resemblance in form or 
color to a pheasant, we drop the pheasant and substi- 



tote JJie OMen SpangUd ChittifODg, as hvfaig i 
oppropriate. 

However, " utility should precede beaaty," and in 
the estimation of many, " handsome is, that handsome 
does,"— and here we think the Golden Spangled Chit- 
tagong fowl will not be found wanting. They are ex- 
cellent lajers, and arrive at maturity earlier than any 
other larged sized fowl we know. By the term "ma- 
turity," is meant the age at which the pullets com- 
mence laying eggs, and thus perpetuate its race. We 
think them preferable to most of the other Asiatic 
fowls, for the reason that they have clean, yellow, me- 
dium "ired legs, better feathered, very uniform in color 
and markings; their red combs and wattles, contrasted 
with their yellow bills and rich plumage, give them 
quite a pretty appearance. 

"We praise the bridge that bears ns safe over," and 
by the same rule we must praise the Spangled Chitta- 
goog fowl, because after trying several sorts of the 
Asiatic fowls, we find them equal if not the best of any 
which we have had the opportunity of trying the same 
length of time. 

The peculiar beauty of the Spangled Chittagong 
fowl, is certainly in their rich plumage, which renders 
them objects of attraction and interest to the moat 
casual observer. For beauty of plumage, they surpass 
all other kinds of large fowls. Their general appear- 
ance has much of the Cochin China character. They 
are extremely docile and tame in their habits, and a 
three-foot fence is sufficient to restrain them within 
prescribed boundaries, on which account we most as- 
suredly believe them one of the best breeds for the 
poor man and the farmer, considering them, as we do, 
not as fancy t but only of productive stock. 

The figure of both cock and ben, as represented in 
the cut at the head of this article, with some exceptions, 
are very correct portraits. The crow of the cock, in- 
stead of being a clear, ringing, clarion tone, like the 
Oame or Hamburg bird, heartily delivered, as if in 
defiance of every rival, like the blast of a bugle. Is 
short, hoarse, and monotonous, more like a croak than 
a crow. C. N. Bement. Springside, Po'keepsic. 

• • • 

Cure for Booiin in Oolti. 

Messrs Editors— Having a young colt taken with 
the scours, and after having tf led every thing for seve- 
ral weeks, that I could hear o^ I was induced to try 
the following remedy : — 

Boil smart- weed in water enough to make a strong 
tea, and give year oolt a half-pint in two quarts of 
scalded milk, twice a day. It may be well to give the 
mare a table-spoonful of sulphur every other morning, 
for a week or ten days, if you think she is out of con- 
dition. In the oase of my colt the above was a sure 
remedy. S. L. Warner. LajntsviU^ Conn. 
♦-• • — 

Fattening Spring Chickens. — Feed them, says the 
Irish Farmers* Gazette, on ground rice, well boiled, 
mixed with barley or oat- meal, moistened with milk, 
and keep the coops and troughs scrupulously clean, and 
clean straw under the chickens. They may also get a 
little bruised oats daily. 

Flat Feet.— Can the feet of horses that are Jlat be 
improved, and how ? How can they be shod to make 
them serviceable on the road 7 Will some one, wise 
in horse-foot-ology, give an early reply 7 B. r. b. 
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Conposta — Muck aad Aike*. 

A few weeks linev we put tbe qnestioo: <«Qot «oj 
mIms?" to OQT readore, and svggeetod »ne of the 
beneits following their «ae m • direet An>l^t^ ^ 
the Mil. Now, if they <*hftTe M17 mnok/* we woold 
renMQd them of oneef the foraM of eompoot inlo whioh 
it may profitably enter. We take up thie Tariety of 
mook eenpoet, Irat, rather than that of muck and 
bam maaare or other material^ ae on the whole, more 
•eaeonable at present 

Mock, we remarked, only needs ftirther deeovpo- 
sitloa by fermentation to convert it into a ralaable ma- 
nnre, eqaal, according to Daxa, to cow dung. Any 
alkali will do this, and ashes answer well tbe purpose 
The Editor of the New- England Farmer^ Mr. Bkowm, 
in his vaiaable essay on swamp muck for tbe Patent 
Office Report, says : " Next to a compost of muck and 
barn-manures, a mixture of muck and ashes is the 
most common, and by experienced persons is consider- 
ed the most proitabie. It is certainly one of the most 
convenient • • The farmer • ♦ where 
ashes are applied, finds his plants vigorous, of a fine 
healthy color, growing permanently throughout the 
season, producing highly perfected and abundant 
crops ; so that their value to he used wUk muck^ is 
often estimated as high as fifty cents a bushel." 

Another writer says : " To bring out the ammonia, 
the muck must be fermented, which may be effected 
by the use of alkalies. From fifteen to twenty buslvols 
of aahes, or ninety pounds of potash, are required to 
a ton of peat. Such a compost will contain about the 
same amount of ammonia as cow dung. * * A 
faroaer in Watertown, sells his cattle manure, and 
mixas the leached ashes from bis soap and candle fac- 
tory with muck, one part of the former to three of 
the I Jitter, and thus keeps his farm in a high state of 
cultivation." 

As to the quantity of ashes required ibr composting 
a cord of muck, no exact rule can be given, fur some 
speoimens will possess greater acidity than others, from 
less perfect decomposition, the character of the vege- 
tation of whioh it is ooaposed, or other varyUig causes. 
Experiment, however, will furnish a ready test of this 
question. Enough to induce fermentation is all that is 
required. Five boshels of ashes to a cord of mnck, 
has been found sufficient; they should first be 
placed in layers and afterwards completely intermin- 
gled by shoveling over at intervals Twelve to fifteen 
loiids per acre, will furnish a suflScient dressing for 
one season, though on soils lacking in vegetable mat- 
ter, it should be repeated for several years. 

Many experiments have shown the value of this 
form of compost, and we scarce need farther to urge 
it upon our readers. To the many in all sections of the 
eonntiy , who can Aare muck for the digging on their 
own farms, and whose daily fires supply ashes in con- 
siderable quantity, it would seem to be a most conve- 
nient and profitable method of increasing the stock of 
manure, and the consequent productiveness of their 
soils. It is well, if the muck is of a particularly raw 
character, to dry it for some time before composting, 
alluwing it to be exposed to the air and frost over win- 
ter, but with many kinds this is not essentially neces- 
sary. In oonclnsion we would recommend a trial of 
poets of this character, as a top dressing for dry 
lands, to be applied early in the fall. Finely 




palveriMd, atf it dKmld be, It will at eiiee go to ''the 
root of tbe eMMer," mid prave bo efenoe, either to 
grasing animals at the scythe and rake is after yean. 

• e e 

Wheat Growing im Western New-Tork. 

HnsM. TucKSS— I promised to write yoa when I 
eonld write with oerialnty about the midge. The 
Mediterranean wheat in this neighborhood I under- 
stand is comparatively free of it, bat the white wheat 
on all late soils Is about rained. I have heard ftom 
Livingston and Monroe eoanties, and they say the 
wheat Is almost a total faihue these. Ontario coanty 
ditto. 

Livingston coanty Is I tWnk one of the best, If not 
the best, wheat county in the State ; bat in none of 
those oouoties west of as, has itedteied into the hearts 
or beads of the farmers, that eattle and sheep ma- 
nure is the one thing needful to raise either grass or 
grain, and nntil they become Ailly oooverted to that, 
and also to higher feeding of their stock and making 
rich manure, their prosperity as farmers is at an end. 
Seneca coanty begins to move a little in tbe right dl- 
re<^tion, and as they are now drained to a considerable 
extent, they will more and more see the neoessity of 
more and stronger food for the land ; bat I fbar that 
it will be only on tbe earttest and best manored lands 
that we can raise white wheat, and Mediterraaean 
win not stand up on land properiy farmed. 

With regard to my own wheat, I think the midge 
has done me no more damage than it did two years 
ago when I had a good erop, (yoa ean probably rofer to 
it.) My salted wheat Is bat little hurt with midge; 
only the low and late heads are damaged, and the 
small spot I wrote you I manured kr the first time has 
scarcely a midge In it ; the spot a<Qolning, that was 
never manured, Is nearly ruined; they wen both 
salted. I give every fanner that I meet with, a chance 
to examine these two spots. T salted a strip through 
another field. I noticed it was all of three davs sooner 
in ear, and of course will be less hart by midge. My 
other fields, part of whioh were not so reoently ma- 
nured, are more hurt by midge. Many passers-by who 
go over the fence into my 14 acre salted wheat, come 
out and say '* you have no midge,** but they don*t look 
at the low, later heads. Both salt and manure have 
helped that field, and the tillage in fallow was very 
good; still I won't have a yield eqaal to 1866. The 
heads are folly as long, but are deicient in the sets, 
cross isays of the ear ; but even manure on some softer 
soils will not protect it from the midge. A neighbor, 
whose land is drained perfectly and who manured 
highly, but whose land is naturalty a liUle later, (a 
few days only,) and I think rather highly manured, 
is very much hurt by the midge. 

I think it is only on gravelly or early soils, that white 
wheat can l>e miaed in these times. Livingston coanty 
oould do it if their land was fed as it ought to be. 

People say I have 20 acres of the best looking bar- 
ley ever seen. It will be the first time I ever had an 
extra crop pf that grain. If it turns oat large, I will 
let you hear of it, and also of my new plan of raising 
it My com and onts are also good. I don't think 
clover or grain quite as good as last year. JoBir 
Johnston. June 29. 

P. 6. Since writing, I have examined my fartherest 
east field, and find almost all destroyed by midge. It 
is as good a wbeaifield as any I hare got, bat has l>een [ 
too hard pushed with wheat It must have food and 
rest Two years ago it brought a fine crop, being the 
6th since It was manured, which shows this crop 
one too many. I will feed it without fail. 
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ENTOMOLOGY-NO. 16. 

SzpenmMitrHkM.p osn Apple Trees-Fowdartd Gkar* 
ooftl on Caeumber PUata. 

Editors Coohtitt ©bhtlbmah— Th« worm on cur- 
rant and gooseberry Iwhes which " Btoquirer," of III- 
on, N. Y^ 80 acoarately dMoriboe, is tho l»nrft of the 
American enrrani moth, {AbraxM^? BiUria,} a foil 
description and ftgnre of wbicfa» in its different sta|i^ 
will be fovnd in tbe Transaoiioosef the New- York Stato 
Agricuilnral Socioty for 1847, page 461, and some ad-, 
ditional particulars aro given in the ▼oinmefor 1856» p. 
427. I have nothing to add to wluit is contained in 
these accounts. I hare known quite a Tariety of rem- 
edies tried for ezpelUng these worms from the bushes, 
but none of them were of tbe slightest servioe. The bi- 
sect is quite analogous tothe Kuropean goosebenry moth, 
{Abraxas Grosaulaoiaia,) and in England the experi- 
ence of ages has shown that, though tedious, the only 
sure and effeetual praeess by which the bushes oan be 
rid of these worms, is to shake and pinch them off by 
hand, and erash them beneath tbe feet 

I know not what the larger reddish worm is, which 
« Enquirer" speaks of as liriag together in olnsters, 
and wholly stripping the branch they inhabit. The Red- 
humped prominent, mentionod in Trans. State Ag. Soo. 
for 1866, page 342, oorresposds with tbe little that is 
stated of this worm ; but I hare noTor known this to 
attack currant bushes, or to appear so early as this in 
the season. 

I have wanted vary mneh to draw up an article fbr 
the Country Gentleman upon the Apple tree borer (Sa- 
perda 6ivif/afa,) but other engagements are so pressing 
upon me, that I shall be unable to do so for a few weeks 
to come. I therefore avail myself eC this opportunity 
to say to your readers, briefly and in haste, but most 
earnestly, 

V«te Bone t 

//* you have any young apple trest^ and have not 
yet rubbed thmr bark toWi $oap this eeaeon^ da ao im- 
mediateiy^ ttithoiU/ail! 

In my article in the Country Gentleman, January, 
1857, (vol. iz p 78,) the statement of Mr. J. M. Clabk 
of Baraboo, Wisconsin, wiw published —that he had 
taken thirty large sised Buprestis worms from a choice 
apple tree, which bad been regularly- washed with soap, 
sulphur and tobacco water, in May or June, for three 
years preceding. This statement excited doubts in my 
mind whether soap was, after all, so effoctunl in pro- 
tecting trees from borers, in the Imirk and wood, as all 
previous testimony had induced me to believe, and I 
resolved to say nothing more respecting the effioaey of 
this substance, until I could test it, and thus be able to 
speak from my own observation and knowledge. I ac- 
cordingly entered upon an experiment, last year, with 
this view. I have thirty young apple trees between 
three and four inches in diameter, planted in six rows. 
The borer had the year before invaded most of these 
tree;:, and was still lurking undiscovered in several of 
theui an I since find. On the 20th of June I rubbed the 
bark of the four outer rows of these trees, profusely, 
with common soft soap, and omitted applying it to the 
two middle rows. I have just completed a careful in- 
spection of these trees. The uneoaped ones are eight 
in number. In four of these no young grubs were 
two of them having been so nearly girdled by 
two or three winters ago, that there was scarcely 




sufficient bark remaining to fhmisb an abode for a 
borer. Of the four remaining trees, thiw had two 
yonng gmbs in eaoh; th« fourth was last sammar the 
thriftiest tree in the whole orahani, but this spring, to 
mj surprise, only two of iU limba pot forth any leaves, 
and on oomiag to examine the butt, snsall borers from 
less than a quarter t» nearlj a half inch in length were 
detected and out out of the bark, to the number of 
JE/Isen / I also have four other young trees, standing 
apart from those above spoken of; ami as- a fiurther ex. 
periment, I wrapped and tied tough, thick We«m pa^ 
per around the butt of these, without applying soap te 
them. 

This spring the lower edge of the paper where it 
was in contact with the ground, was found rotted away 
so as to slightly expose tbe bark at the surface of the 
ground, and in one of these trees three small borers 
were found. Thus in twelve treee which were not 
soaped, twenty-four borers bad been deposited during 
the past year. And of the twenty- two tree^ to which 
soap was applied, a most careful scrutiny has failed to 
detect a single young borer hi any one of them. The 
experiment therefore demonstrated as conclusively as 
any single experiment can do, that this substance is a 
perfect safeguard against the borer, the most Insidioos 
and deadly enemy with which we have to contend Iw 
our orchards. Some of the trees still show the white 
salt-like tinge of the soap applied to them a year ago, 
which satisfies me that a smgle applleation will suffice 
to protect the tree for the whole year. Moreover, the 
deah, smooth, bright appearance of the bark of the 
soaped trees is in marked contrast with tbe rough, scaly, 
moss-covered bark of the unsoaped ones» showing that 
the health and vigor which this substance imparts to 
the tree, demands and will abundantly repay for its 
application where no insect depredators are present in 
the vicinity to be repelled by it 

A single experiment, however, can seldom be relied 
upon as Ailly establishing any point of this kind. An 
instance forcibly illostrating this is now fresh fn my 
view. An article is now going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, copied from one of our most respectable agricul- 
tural periodicals, in which the editor, ex cathedra^ as- 
sures his readers that pulverised charcoal dusted over 
cucumber plants will olfoctually repel tbe striped yel- 
low beetle from them. On this subject he is positive, 
from actual trial. About a'lreek since, I discovered 
that my cucumber, squash und citron plants were 
overrun, eaten, and in a fair way to be soon destroyed 
by this very insect. I immediately dusted three of the 
hills profusely with charcoal, turning up tbe leaves of 
one hill, and coating their wonnded and bleeding under 
sides with the powder. Three other hills I dusted with 
pulverised soot, and three others I enclosed In boxes 
open at the bottom and top, whilst others still were left 
wholly unguarded. On visithtg the plants next day, 
these beetles were found iipon them as numerous as 
before, and distributed equally upon tbe dusted and 
undusted bills, some of them black with the coal dust, 
like a hog that had been wallowing in tbe mire. With 
my fingers I now crushed every Insect that was not to 
nimble as to escape. And by following up this prac- 
tice daily since, they have left the vines, so that only 
a few stragglers are now to be found, and these con- 
tinue to occur as often on the dusted hills as elsewhere 
I have now prepared boxes for nearly all the " 
having found a beetle inside of these boxes in 
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Tk« czp«ri«iiot of 1BM17 j—n htm 
■iMim mm ihmt tfatie •pan boxts plM«d unmni oaonm- 
ben, melon, f^iMibM, aad all kindrad piMiti, m« u 
effMiHal piotootioo Agaiiut (he oui-worm, tbe otriped 
beeae, Ifae Ur^, etinking s^OMk bv^ and aU eiber 
inaeot dep redaton. 

I hope ere long to be suficiaaUy at lekure to reauiBe 
the seriei of BotonolQgieal ooatribationa to the Coun- 
try Qentteman, whieh other engagenento bare •oom« 
pelted me to intermit for some time paet Aia Fitoh. 
Jmnc 28, 186a 

ImproTement of PtAvrca. 

As fhe aolueot of the gr^m9$ and itg' importanoe ba« 
been frequently treated of in many of the agricultn- 
ral joumalii, a reoprrenoe to it at any time it is hoped 
will lead the^ agricaltarict to study his best interest. 
Our pasture grounds need greater attention than is ge- 
nerally paid them, to make them productive in quanti- 
ty and quality, of the grasses for the grasing herd. 
Next to the having good stock, is that of providing 
good pasturing. All lands are not adapted to this pur- 
pose. There is a vast differance in the quality of tbe 
grasses, and we oonsequei<Uy find that some pAstuves 
in which there Is a luxuriant snd well sustained crop 
of herbage the season through, the animals are fam- 
ished and lean Oiat are fed upon them. Other lands 
devoted to their use, while they appear short and dry, 
turn oat their tenants in the fall in a condition obvi- 
ously improved->tbey are fat, sleek, and show no signs 
of a lack of food, but the reverse. Low lands, which 
are generally saturated with water which becomes 
stagnant, seldom produce any bu^ aquatic grasses, and 
can never be rendered good for pasture without drain- 
ing. Although they produce an abundanoe of green, 
and ap|>arently succulent herbage, the animals are in- 
variably poor, aiford but little milk, and cone to the 
bam in autumn lean and enfeebled. High grounds, 
although they are more liable to be seriously affected 
by drooght, have the advantage of producing a more 
nutritious quality of food ; the grasses are short, sweet, 
and highly nutritive, and animals pastured upon them 
gain rapidly in flesh, and produce not only a larger 
quantity of milk, but that of a superior quality. Yet 
the beat pasture lands, liks the grass and cultivated 
soils, in general, will nevertheless, in time become 
sterile; the more valuable kinds of .grass will "run 
out,*' and be supplanted by others of a less desirable 
kind or entirely worthless class. Nature, in this, seems 
to corroborate the importance of a rotary system of 
cultivation, with respect to all the more valuable pro- 
doctbms. After producing a certain class of plants, 
for a stated or definite period, the soil appears to 
weary of it and to danuHsd a ehange. We see in our 
forests, that the oak sucoeeds tho pine and the pine 
the oak. So the minor productions. Com cannot be 
eultivated with success on the same soil, more than 
thrco years in succession at most. Wheat never suc- 
oeeds more than two, and clover and the other culti- 
vated grasses deteriorate after yielding a few crops, and 
finally depredate and disappear. By breaking np onr 
paetnre grounds, oecasionally, applying manures and 
plaater, and stocking down with fresh seed, we should 
find the sol would be vastly benefitt;! and improved. 

Where the surface is such as not to favor this kind of 
amelioration, the nse of plaster, ashes, lime, and 



t^er similar fertilixers. Is of great benefit I have 
sspen poudreUte, gnaae, bone-dust, Ae., used with good 
saooees, especially on sandy soils for pasture. But aa 
Co goano, I eantiot reoommoBd H ftr tkia porpoee, at 
th« proMBt high prioe. 

My plan for the last named soil, is to torn under a 
good erop Of grass In August or September, and aow 
half a bushel of thno^y, snd red and white dover 
«qaany mixed, and apply three bnsbeh of plaster to 
the acre aa early a« the first to the tenth of Sept , and 
keep off the oattle until Hm middle of the ensuing 
May ; Als la all that will be needed for several years, 
until the grass plantt begin to fall, then they may be 
manured with good hare-yard nannrn as a top-dress- 
ing in the fall, and sow three or four bushels of plaster 
in the spring, and yen wBI find the results all that is 
desirable. 

Another thing, very desirable and important to hav- 
ing good paatnrei, is to know the ifuality of the soil 
and its ehemieal eonsatoeiits, and then the kind of 
grassee that will piwdaee the meet n«tritk» to the ani- 
mals to be fed, whether for milk or flesh ; for the great 
and fundamental doctrine from whence all our reason- 
ing on the subject of animal nutritkm, is the identity 
or almost identity, of the ftiaeiple ef vegetable and 
anisalbody. Xhe coBoladoBi fonaded sipon Ikia Idea- 
tUy is, that with slight modMeattons, the vegetable 
principles are assimilated by the animal frame-^ihe 
albuminous being oonverted into flesh and mnsole, the 
oily ingredients into (at, and -the mineral salta into 
bone and other soUd pasta. In the dairy, neat to a 
gomdcom^ is the Importaaee of good food to the pro- 
dttetkm of %good arlieU of butter orcheeoe. Many 
dairymen are diaappcjnted in noihavliig agood artide, 
and frequenUy lay the blame to the dairymaid, when 
the real truth is, the fault is in not praviding good feed 
and pure water for the eows. «. 9. 
a e e 

BMe-hUl Flow on Lowal Ground. 

Messrs. Tucker A Son— In answer to " J. H." In 
Co. Qent. of June 10, as to side-hill plows, I would say 
that two years ago I purchnaed a side-hill plow. I 
have now used it two seasoas, and have oome to the 
conclusion that if I owned a level prairie farm even, 
I Would have no other plow on tbe premises. I like it 
everywhere ; and I will tell you my reasons, so that 
you can judge for yourself. 

lst« You can plow a piece of ground quicker with a 
side-hill plow than you can to go around it with a com- 
mon plow, because the furrows are aU long. 

2d. It saves mnking "dead" furrows and ridges. I 
usually turn the furrow one way one year and the oth- 
er way the next year, unless the land is very steep. 

3d. It saves turning on and treading down what is 
plowed, as we are obliged to when we go around, the 
•'land." 

4th. We find we can plow around stumps and stones, 
and up^ fences better with a side-hill plow than with 
a common plow. 

I know side bill plows are a lUtle heavier than com- 
mon ones, and it is some more work to learn both oxen 
to go in the furrow. Tbe plow I have used turns 
sward-land aa well ns I could wish, where it is level- 
as well as common plowd, I think, ft is about heavy 
enough for one pair of oxen to break up with, but a 
lighter ona would lie better for •< old land.** £. Oravbs, 
t Jr. Ashjield, Masi, 
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Soaring in Hones. 

HATing bMgbt a T«laabl« work-hoTM lait wfailer, I 
find that his wiwl is somewhat affected ; when he be- 
comes faligned he breathes very loud. I ean ita\y eoss- 
pare the soand of bis breathing to the eseape pipe of 
a steam mill, which it resembleesome in sound. Please 
inform jne through the GultiTator what ails him and 
what to do for him. H. G. Illinovt. 

This is probably a modifioation of the disease eom- 
monly termed roaring. It is prodooed by rarious 
causes, and assumes different oharaoteristios. It may 
result from catarrh, inflnensa, or brgoohitis; from lo- 
cal injury ; by a thiokeDlDg of the membranes lining 
the breathing organs ; from tumors ; and firom other 
causes. Its symptoms will be Tariousiy modiAed by 
different influences. If we aie eorreetly bformed, it 
usually is bard to cure ; the treatment depends on the 
cause ; and the knowledge of this requires a more 
thorough aoqaaintanoe with the droamstanees of the 
case than is stated aboTe. Dr. Dadd lamarks : 

The intelligent reader will here pereeiTe, that hi the 
majority of oases Tery little hopes can be entertained 
of a euro, and in fact the defect cannot be cured un- 
less we can remove the exciting cause ; and that, in 
cases of distortion, hepatisition, &e., Is beyond our art. 
If the dilllettlty be at all nssovable, we know of no 
better wap to aaeomplish it than by improTing the gen* 
era! health of the sul^jeet, in the use of proper diet^ 
expectorants, and relaxants; by steaming the nasal 
passages, Ac. If it arise from atrophy of the muscles, 
let them be stimulated daily with hartshorn liniment, 
or some sueh applleatien, and frequent band rubbing. 
If fMm twBMTS, let ftfaem be renoved. If the thyroM 
glands are enlaiged, they should be rubbed daily with 
stimulating liniment, or ointment of iodine. The horse 
Bboald at all times have the free use of his head and 
neck, or the best treatment might fail. Should the 
cause of roaring evidently exist (below the fituees) ei- 
ther in the bronehii, traohea, or lunge, the operation of 
tracheotomy may be preferred, which consists in ma- 
king an opening into the iraohea, and through it in- 
serting a tube, which may be worn for any length of 
time, by taking the precaution to cleanse it occasion- 
ally. 

■•'• • ■ 

Larv» on Plum Trees. 

Can yon, or any of your subeoriben, give a remedy 
for the extornkinatien of small catovpiUers, which pre- 
vail in great numbers upon plum tiees in this vioinity ; 
do they emanate fnm the caronlio, or is it a new diffi- 
ouUy which the unfortunate plum tree is snbjeoted to, 
and if so, by what means can they be eradicated 1 

They somewhat resemble the disagreeable worms 
which a few years ago appeared in great numbers npon 
the Linden trees in various parts of the country, hang- 
ing down from their webs upon the heads of persons 
passing under them. As they grow to greater sise 
upon the plum troes, they must prove an obstinate 
enemy. Can they be killed by fumigating, or shower^ 
ing with some liquid, whieh m killing them will not 
injure the tree. J. H. C. Valley Falla^ R, I. 

They cannot be allied to the eurcnlio, for thai^lsold, 
and these appear to be new — besides the larvse of the 
curculio do not infest trees and dangle on threads, but 
live within the body of the fk'uit. A» we are furnished 
with no description of these caterpillers, we cannot in 
any cise say what they are— and even if we had them 
before us, we should probably be unable to recognise 
them, as there are a vast number of kinds of the 



geometer oaterpillars (Harris knew seventy-eigfat) of 
which these are probably ene. Ho fbmlgatien eouid be 
well given them on so large a scale, strong enough to 
destroy them. If eoal tar (gas ter) eouH be applied 
to them fas some wholesale manner, without touehing 
the tree, it wonld no donbtpreve effeetnal) as it is pe- 
culiarly destructive to soch inseetS| b«t it wonld per- 
haps be impossible to apply it. 

• • •' ' ■ ■ ' 
Good Cnttiwation— tlie Small Fruits. 

We were mnoh interested during a recent visit to 
the gfounds of J. S. 6oou>, of Macedon, TS T., with 
the rapid progress he has made in the cultivation of 
the smaller fruits during the two years he has occu- 
pied his present farm. His success in farm manege- 
ment for the very short period since he has relin- 
quished the manufacture of rail carfl in Albany, and 
assumed rural pursuits, should incite the emulation of 
the many who have had less success, although occu- 
pied with the cultivation of the soil all their lives. 

In order to produce immediat* results, he has given 
his attention largely to the culture of strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries. He has eighteen hun- 
dred stools of the Fastolff, Pranconia, Enevett's giant, 
and Red Antwerp raspberries, which are now setting 
heavy crops of fruit. He finds these sorts nearly equal 
as to productiveness. The Dorchester and Kew-Ro- 
chelle blackberries both prove good bearers ; ibo for- 
mer is preferred for its flavor, and the latter for its 
sise and great bearing. Although but a few weeks 
since the first leaves appeared, some of the new shoots 
of the-Bochelle blackberry already measure over six 
feet. A new seedling of the common black raspberry 
or Black cap, is bearing this year for the first time. 
It possesses great vigor of growth, and covers the (act 
of a trellis five feet high and fifteen feet long. Last 
year, its longest shoot was twelve feet It is now 
loaded with forming berries. 

Wilson's Albany is his favorite strawberry. We 
found many of the berries to measure an inch and a 
third in diameUr. New plantations of this variety, 
made about six or seven weeks before, bore as large 
crops as many other sorts the second year, and many 
of the berries, now ripe, measured an inch in diame- 
ter. 

His cultivaUon of both raspberries and strawberries, 
is performed chiefly by a horse, and the surface has 
been kept constantly mellow. We think it scarcely 
possible that the mellowing process could be repeated 
often enough by hand labor. He has not manured 
his grounds, and only plowed them to a good depth. 
With such success, he is (of course) a constant reader 
of the CouHTRT Gektlemah. 



Drxlng ^eacbes 'vrltbovt Peeling. 

A correspondent of the Louisville Journal commu- 
nicates a new plan of drying peaches, which may be 
of service to our readers. The furxe is removed by 
immersing in lye, made by boiling wood-ashes in water, 
to a tolerable strength. The lyo should be warm, 
but not so as to cook the peaches, which are rubbed in 
it awhile, and then washed in clear cold water. Every 
particle of furse will be removed, and only a thin »kiu 
remain— they can then be cnt and dried in the usual 
manner. They thus lose nothing of their sweetness by 
peeling, and are said to be of the best quality for all 
cooking purposes. 
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Editorial Oorrespondeno^— vm. 

Baltimobi Co., Ud., Kay, 186a. 

T!m ree!d«iiceof Obohgi Pattkraoit, E«q., In Carroll 
oouQtj, ooDtains 1,759 aorea. Aboat 700 are in colti- 
ration. In the improvement of his estate, Mr. Pat- 
terson casually mentioned that he had applied 240,000 
bushels of lime at a cost of orer $50,000 He said that 
as a farmer, he *' belieyed in lime, grass, and dung," 
and we had eridenoa that it was « ereed not of words 
merely, bat of actions. For many years Mr. P. has 
devoted himself closely to his agricultural operations, 
and has been a minute observer as weil as a oarsful 
and thorough practitioner. 

The first thing to spring up after the applicatioa of 
lime, he had noticed to be mulleins ; then comes the 
white clover, and lastly, what he considers undoubted- 
ly the same grass as the Kentucky blue grass, Poapra* 
tensU. In speaking of grasses, Mr. P. mentioned 
Tixonrr HANSOir of Baltimore, who first Introduced 
that kind known so widely by his christian name, and 
which also bears in some parts of the country the sir- 
name of one Herd, who Is said to have discovered it 
growing wild. 

The rotation on which Mr. Patterson has decided, Is 
one of nine years, vis : clover for two years, wheat one 
year, timothy mowed for hay two years, and then 
pastured for two years more, and lastly one crop of 
com. Timothy and orchard grass he compared thus : 
the former wHl make twice the hay, but the latter gives 
more pasture. Timothy he cuts just as the head is 
forming. To cure clover hay properly, it must retain 
the color of flower aad leaf perfectly, and Mr. Patter- 
son recommends this as the ohea|>est and simplest mode: 
he lets it lie in the swath about six honn, then tarns 
and gives the lower side half an hoar to dry in, puts 
up In small cocks and takes in the next day. 

His treatment of the eom crop may be interesting. 
The timothy sod having been turned in, in the fall, aa 
deeply as possible, say by plowing 9 or 10 inches, the 
field is thoroughly harrowed three times in spring, and 
laid off by the plow three aad a half feet by four. The 
com is dropped in, in the rows ItAd off by the first 
plowing, and is covered by the harrow. There Is thus 
no ftarrow left tot the water to tear oat the seed or 
joong plants. 

The WmtUmom ]>•▼•&•• 
But Mr. Pattebsoii's Devons are the main featan of 
the plaoe. The herd Is descended from six heifers and a 
boll presented to a brother of tha present owner by 
Mr. €k>ke of Holkham, England, who afterwards be- 
eame Earl of Leicester— a man whose fondness for fine 
trees Is as noted as that he manifested for superior 
stock— it being related of him that he planted 1,800 
acres in wood, and lived to sail in a jaefat made ik»m 
timber of his own planting. In order to change the 
blood when neecMary, Mr. Pattanon has imported five 
bolls daring the 22 years sinoo the stock first eame into 
his hands— the bull Anchiaes, (140) bought from the 
Barl of Leioester (who stated that he had porohased 
him for his own use from one of the best herds in Dev- 
onshire,) and imported in 1636; Eclipse, (191) calved 
in 1839, and imported from Mr. Bloomfield of Warham, 
Norfolk, England ; Herod, (214) calved in 1844, and 
imported from the sa^-^erd m 1846; Norfolk, (266) 
calved b 1861, aa.* "^^rted tmm the same herd the 



succeeding year ; and Chatsfield, (to be entered In next 
vol. Herd Book,) now three years old, imported two 
yeara after from the anartly stock, and although some- 
what smaller than those previously brought over, still 
apparently very satisfactory to his owner, and an ani- 
mal of great symmetry ajid promise. The price paid 
for him at home was one hondred guineas, aad his cost 
. by the time he reaohed his present rettdenoe not much 
short of 91,000. 

The herd bow inelndee between eighty and ninety 
haad-ihe yomsg eews by "Norfolk," and the older 
ones by » Herod." Mr. Pattorsooi's stock has always 
been selected more with a view to the dairy ^oalities, by 
whieh the breed was first mainly distingnished, than 
to that perfection of form, whioh, together with some 
diminution in siae, eharaeteriies tha moca recently 
" improved "importationa He thinks that his stock 
will ran from 25 to 33 per cent the heavierof the two, 
bat I sboald scarcely esUmate the difference so great. 
I was really sarprised to notice the «pcimees that ehar- 
acterises all the animals we saw,->and there ean 
be few herds anywhere in which the general avarage 
of merit most be ranked so high. I>oobtless a judge 
of greater experience would have perceived differences 
of much importance to him in considering^ ae a biaed- 
er should, the Inflaenos aaeh point in tha patant pes- 
Besses upon his profeny, bat I question whether the 
m^rity of soeh committees as render deeisions at our 
State shows, would not have foand it a very difllealt 
task to select the best one, or two, or Oxae, from the 15 
or 20 head of yoaag stock we saw in ena field, while 
they might have been searealy leis ponied in deciding 
the merits of tha eows. 

Mr. Patterson still adheres to tha way of breeding 
prevalent before. Oie days of Herd Books— only regis- 
tering the siro of his calves, and not keeping thair 
pedigrees baok from dam to dam. Take away, thns, 
the influence which evety item in a pedigree hasoome 
to have apon the deeislonB of most who ar« at all fa- 
miliar with them, and whero so many are so nearly 
equal, then might be no two judges whose opinions 
Iroald exaotiy coincide. The condition of the herd at- 
tests an abundant sopply of food, bat no over-feeding 
or stuffing. I was somewhat astonished in view of the 
smooth coats and soft hides, and well fleshed fhunes 
beforo me, to ieasn that it has been the cnstom to let 
the ealvas ran mnbeltered the flnt winter, with tha 
▼lew of rendering them more haidy. It has also been 
the praetice to ''eat the fint eairs throat," in order 
to milk the heffor, aad davelope her bag well daring 
her first milking seaaon. The calves ran with the cows, 
instead of being brongfat op by hand and fM tiio milk 
fkott two or three, as it is intimated breeders of fine 
stock sometimes ara obliged to do ; and It thns becomes 
a matter of importaaoe to nnder the dams large 
jietdars of the fbod so neeeasary t« the thrifUaess of 
tlieir calves^ while the slie and fatness in which the 
latter wara foond, evidences the saeoes s ft d attainment 
of this end. 

fieaders at the south, or elsewhero, who may have 
been herotofon onsaocessfhl applicants for the limited 
surplus Mr. Patterson has herotoforo had yearly to 
dispose of from his Devon herd, win be pleased to 
learn that this year thero is a somewhat larger nam 
ber offered than osoal. Mr. Patterson's address 
the Sykesville port-oflioa. 
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Ofhmr 9toek oa Hi* Fla«e« 

Our host's ftook of sheep, mostly, I thiok, of South- 
down grades, Bombered three handred. As to swine, 
after trjing Sossez, Essex, Chester County, and two or 
three other sorts, he had pitched upon the Berkshires 
as the best bacon makers. A oooTenient ballding, 
oonstmeted of stone in ten oompartments, wonld ao- 
oommodate 80 or 100 hogs. They are only raised to 
a sufficient eztoDt^ I anderstood, to sopply the demand 
for the workmen en the estate— little being sold fh>m 
the farm, exoept the Devons, some wheat, and a 
few aoore of fattened steen, together With the surplus 
from the sheep flook. 

Fourteen or fifteen horses are empkyyed In fkrm work, 
and Mr. Patterson has some breeding stock In this de- 
partment of ooDsideraMe value. A thre»-year old 
bhiod oolt called Sultan, by Ghilde Harold, was, among 
■ereral others^ examined at length by our company. 
He stands full 16 hands high, and was remarked as 
Tery good in most points which horsemen esteem — long 
in the arm and short In cannon, beautiful In the pas- 
tern, which is neither too long net toe> short ; wide be- 
tween the eyes, and rery gentle and intelligent in ex- 
pression ; with an excellent back, graceful and spirit- 
ed action, and the promise of a sufficient modicum of 
speed. One briglii morning when only eight months 
old, he cleared thre« post and raH fences in succession, 
while in firolicsome hamor, and when he comes to be 
broken will probably show that he has lost little of his 
activity. We also saw a fine old horse now upwards of 
27, serenteen hands high, which for T6 years was in Mr. 
Patterson's oo&stant serrice as a saddle horse. 

In reepeot to the different kinds of cattle, Mr. Pat- 
terson makes a dbtinction between the words race and 
hrudf defining the latter as a cross of races. Thus he 
spoke of the Scotch polled cattle, the Herefbrds, and 
the DoTons^ all of which possess a marked uniformity, 
as races, while Short-fioms and Ayrshiits he ranked 
as bnkU, 

e e •■ 

Tntttment ef Oowi with Weak Backs. 

MxssBS. TucKKR A Sov— Mr. Johm Flut of Brouk- 
lyn, inquires " what he should have done to save the 
life of a valuable cow," which was troubled with weak- 
ness In the hind parts after calving. One year ago 
last spring, I had a similar case* One of my cows 
oalved in the pasture, and at evuning I pat the eow 
and oalf in the stable together, both apparently very 
well. But the next morning when I went to see them» 
the cow made savetal ineffeetnal^ efforts to get up, 
bat eould not» apparently owing to weakness in her 
back and hips (as ska would readily raise upon her 
knees ) Alter I found she could not get up alone, I 
endeavored, with the assistance of several men, to 
raise her by means of placing a wide piece of cloth 
under her, and arching it overhead to the >^8ts by 
ropes. But all my eiforts failed to velieve her, and I 
eoneladed she would die, and left her on a bed of straw. 
But it was suggested to me to bathe her back with 
wormwood steeped in vinegar. I did ao, putting the 
liquid on as hot as the hand could bear it, rubbing it 
in well on the beck and hips, and especially just for- 
ward of the hips. The bathing and rubbing (aith a 
eloth) were repeated a number of times, and the next 
day the cow got up without assistance, and has done 
ever since. Alonso Greek. Lancasl^, N. Y- 
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Mbwbs. Tvcksbs— If youreorrespeodentD. W. J., 
(see Co. Gent June 24thy p. 401,) would read my ar- 
r tide (see Ga Gent. June 10th. p. 369,) over again, and 
attentively, I believe, in plane of thinking himself a 
liule vif/y, he would think himself a little soft— but 
the only experience I have had in digging into soils to 
Judge of draining, out of this county (Seneca,) was in 
his county, Niagara. I will tell him bow I found it 
there. A gentleman a few years age wrote me, re- 
questing me to go there and give him my ideas re- 
speeting some f&ekls he wished to improve. When I 
went there, I fi>und the surface very wet from a heavy 
shower that had fallen a few hours previous, but I 
thought there would be nodifllculty in draining it, and 
went right to work to aid the owner in staking out a 
number of drains. Next morning I went to take an- 
other look at what we had done, intending to return 
home after breakfast, but great was my surprise, to 
find the surface of the fields still very wet, while no 
more rain had fallen. At my request the gentleman 
placed a number of men and spades at my service to 
examine the subsoiL A few inches below the surface 
I fbund a stiff blue clay for about ten inches deep, and 
as impervious to water as so much iron. Underneath 
that blue clay, I found a red clay, apparently imper- 
vious to water, but as water could not get through the 
blue, I could only guess at that, and after spending 
the greater part of the day with five men digging 
holes from four to five feet deep, I found I knew no 
more how such land could be drained than a man who 
had never seen a drain dug. I advised the gentleman 
to try a few experiments by digging a few ditches as I 
laid them out, and plowing as deep as possible with 
subsoil plow, but to get no tile until be saw if be eould 
get a run of water. He paid my traveling expenses, 
treated me very kindly, and I have heard nothing 
from him since. 

Now if your correspond'mt's soil end subsoil is simi- 
lar to that soil, I would advise bim to feel his way cau- 
tiously in draining. Certainly no man would be fool 
enough to dig ditches and lay tile, if thcM is no water 
to cany off. Jojin JoHKSTOir. 

• » • ■■ 

Bow to get a Rain Goage. 

Arswbr to " N." (Co Gairr. Jura 10th. V-Tto make 
a good, cheap tain guage, go to a tinsmith and get a 
cap made four Inches in diameter and eight inches 
deep. Before soldering it together, and after outtiag 
out, take an engineer's or surveyor's rule and mark the 
inches and taUht with a scmtob awl, eommeneing at tha 
bottom of the cap— make the marks for faiches one inch 
long ; and tenths one-quarCer ditto— the half laches 
might be half an Inch long. When the oap is sei- 
dered together, yon will have the meaeare on tha in- 
side so that you oan see tha eaact depth ef rein whieh 
baa fatten at any time. Take a piece of two inch plank 
one foot square ; set the cup on the center and drive a 
nail through eaoh comer of the bottom (which should 
be square and the cup round, thus leaving the cemers 
of the bottom projecting ;) set it in the garden or fieUl, 
away from the fence and trees, and after every shower 
turn out the water to prevent rust If made of cop- 
per, suoh as stove boilers are made ol^ the guaice 
last a lifetime. Cost of i^|j^ one, about 60 
copperj about $1. f> o. ' 
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Oompoflli— BTMk avft Bun Iflbnure. 

In <mr NMBi Mtioi* <« Mnpottt ef mook nd M^ae, 
fef«r«M» «M mUe to a itill more praflubto um ef Ibe 
intmMMd DkfttMial, ris: f«r ew n pcut M ig wUb bara 
maavrw. W« kav« alM tpokaa bii«fly of Um impor- 
toooa of bringing maaare into a {)artiaUy deeompoied 
atata, bofora applying it to the soU lor Um iMinediato 
nee of orope,--0tatiBg mnek to be one of tbe Moet valna- 
ble of abeerbento, and to be largely inoreaaed in nm- 
aorial ▼alne, by being ■• employed. We wiU now 
bring tbe toedmony of prsoUeal men on the point in 
qneitton, and reeall wme direetiMM aa to the moditf 
epcnamU, wUob hava a toeady been notod in onr ool- 

" The meet praetieal and pnfttoble mode of aefaig 
mnck," aayt Mr. Baowaa'a Saiay, before qnoted, " is 
to collect and atore it In a dry atote, convenient to tbe 
atalls, and then from day to day to apread npon the 
animal droppings, twice their bulk ef muck. The late 
Eliaa Phinney, of Lexington, Mass., estimated thiee 
eorde of maanre compoeied in this manner, at a higher 
▼ahie than three cords ef the droppings alone. Per- 
hapa no other man in the eonntry has given the sub- 
ject 80 much attontion, or conducted his operations in 
a more extensive and systomatic manner.*' 

The mode of employing it in the etabUf as an ab- 
aorbent, praeUced by Mr. F. Holbrook, of Vt., (who 
needs no introdnction to our readers,) is worthy of par- 
ticular notice in this oonneotion. His stables are con- 
structed very much on the plan given in No. 16, of the 
last rolvrae of the Gauntry Gentleman (p. 236,) 
with a trench joat back of the stoUs. He says: 

<* This trench ir the place of all places for manufac- 
turing compost maanre. Last wintor muck was used. 
It was dug the preceding August, and piled on dry 
ground near the swamp, to drain and lighten ; a part 
of the heap was cartod to the barn, as soon as the cat- 
tle were to be stabled in the fall, and tbe remainder 
was haided by the first sledding, and piled near the 
stable door under a shed open to the south. * * A 
bushel basketful was put behind each animal every 
morning. The solid and liquid manure droppings of 
the dny and night fell into the trench upon the muck, 
the liquict. droppings oompletoly saturated it, and the 
contonts oif the trench, thus mingled, were thrown out 
the following morning. In the veiy coldest days of 
winter a thin sprinkling of straw, or other litter, was 
placed over the bottom of the trench, before putting 
m tbe muck, which prevented the latter from freesing 
to the trench. There were but few days, however, 
cold enough to make this precaution necessary. The 
cattle always had a bedding of straw or other course 
Utter, which wet daily thrown out with the contents of 
tbe tre n c h, eer^ng toswnH tho manofe heap, to keep 
it up light, and to promoto lermeatatkm. The com- 
post was minutely and well mingled every day by thia 
mode, and no shovelliog over was necessary. The 
solid and liquid droppinf^s falling upon the muck, fresh 
and warm from the animals, and coming in contact 
with aviery pertfonnf It, produced an iramediuto and 
powerful notion on it, so that a much larger quantity 
of miiok was well prepand for nae in the epring, khan 
ooald have been properly prepared with the aane atook 
by the ordinary means of composting." 

The importance of this extract justifies ita length, 
but leaves little room for extending tbe present arti- 
cle. We would refer, however, to the use of muck to 
be spread over the barnyard in the fall, and then co- 
vered with the manure made during wintor, the whole 
to be thoroughly mixed together and piled la the spring. 
After undergoing fermentotion hi this sUte, it will 



prove of high ralne foi*'crops ; better, even, than the 
nana! quality of tong manure. Another method often 
practiced, is to draw the maouM from the yard and 
place it in a heap of altomato layers of muds and ma- 
nnre in the field where it is to be ai4>lied. We have 
practiced this with good effect, and very little extra 
labor. 

That composted bam maanre is in ite best state for 
growing crops, and that an additioa of muck prevents 
loaa during the prooeaa and inoreaaes ite value, we think 
wen established. Hundreds of opinions and experi- 
mento«i the subject might be gathered from our ag- 
ricaltural literature, especially that emanathig from 
New-England, where muek abounds, and where ma- 
nure is esteemed of greater imfortanoa and worth more 
pains-taking than hi moat other sections of tho oountry. 

- ' m • • 

Drying Rhalntrlb. 

In a late number of the Country Gentleman, I no- 
ticed an inquiry from a gentleman relative to drying 
rhubarb. Rhubarb driea very well, and when well 
prepared will keep good for an indefinito period. The 
stalka should be broken off while they are crisp and 
tender, and cut into pieces about an inch in length- 
These pieces should then be strung on a tbin twine and 
hung up to dry. Kbnbarb shrinks very much in dry- 
ing, more so than any plant I am acquainted with, 
and strongly resembles pieces of aoft wood. When 
wanted for uae it should be aoaked in water over night, 
and the next day eimmered over a alow fire. None of 
ite propertiea appear to be lost by drying, and it ia 
equally as good a sauce in winter a* that made from 
any other dried fruit Very few varietiea of rhubarb 
are auitable for drying, as most of them eontoin too 
much woody fibre. The best variety ef rhubarb for 
any purpose, is the Victoria when grown in a auitable 
location. The Mammoth is worthless, owmg to ite 
fibrous nature, as are also some other kinds. The eon- 
sumption of rhubarb is rapidly increasing in our cities 
and villages, aa ite merite beoome known. It is the 
most wholesome plant I know of, and makes dump- 
lings and pies, that might tompt an epicure, j. ▲. y. 
-■ • • » ■ 

A CkMKi Crop of Cabbag ea. 

Mr. Blanchard of Lonsdale, R. I., plowed the spring 
of 1856, one acre of land eight inches deep, manured 
with 30 cords of good barn-yard manure and swamp 
muck, mixed thoroughly together. After plowing he 
harrowed and bushed it ; then planted his seed one 
yard apart each way, four aeed ifi a hill ; thinned out 
when large enough, to one plant in a hill; run the 
plow or cultivator through every week, till the firat of 
November. Produce 7,200 heads— average weight 
of cabbages from 12 to 36 pounds— sent to Providence 
22 heads, weighing on an average 30 pounds each. 
Sum received for the whole acre, $700. Petbb Sidb- 
BOTBAX. Late qf Valley Fails, R. I., now qf Shir- 
ley ViUage, Mast. 

Remedy for Bites and Stings. 

As many of our readers are preparing to travel or 
go to the country for the summerj it may be useful to 
remind them that an ounce rial of spirita of bartohom 
should be considered one of the todiapensables, as in 
case of being bitinn or atung by any poisonous animal 
or insect, the immedlato and free application of this al- 
kali as a wash to the part bitten, gives instant, perfect 
and permanent relief, the bite of a mad dog (we be 
lieve) not excepted; so will strong ashes-water. 
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Bditozial Oorr^qKmdpaoa^-X. 

From WilmtngtoQ, Delaware, soitm the ChrisiUna 
river, over the low flaU from wUeh the water ie diked 
out, and «poB a tne turnpike road, one can see from 
his wagon aome of the very finest farming land of this 
eoantry, and probably a larger extent of hedging 
than it can anywhere else boast in an equal terri- 
tory. There is a strip of soil here, covering a conside- 
rable tract— perhaps from 20 to 30 miles in length, and 
from 6 to 10 in width— which inclades a less proportion 
that is waste and poor, than perhaps any other area we 
have of the same siie— there being few trees to shade 
it, (whence the scarcity of timber and abnndance of 
hedges,) few stones to obstmot the plowshare, very lit- 
tle that is so wet as to be unavailable, and, with here 
and there a rare exception, scarce a rood that is not 
naturally and with fair treatment very productive. 
When the early settlers first visited the country, they 
ore s^d to have reported the existence of a bay large 
enough to ride the navies of the world ; but a further 
examination revealed the fact that the water was most- 
ly very shallow, rising from its channels over a wide 
extent of country, and experience, (I do not know at 
how early a day,) tought that by getting rid of this 
water and banking it out, some of the richest of allu- 
vial deposits might be placed at the disposal of the 
fftrmer. And the higher ground back from the marsh, 
although not so productive I believe, of grass, and not- 
withstanding, twenty or thirty year* ago it had been 
▼eiy much worn down if not nearly exhausted— b now 
like a garden. The labors of several eminent agricul- 
turists, have beeo devoted to restoring the lost fertili- 
ty, and extending the knowledge how to do it, more 
and more widely— among them the lamented CHAUMcr 
P. HoLOoVB and the late Senator Claytok . Here, too 
have fiourlshed the much-talked of RaYBOi.D peach 
orcharda. And here there is now carried on some of the 
beet fhrming the traveller may -find after many a long 
Journey— the results of such glances at which as I could 
get during two days cf constant rain, are now at the 
•ervioe of the reader. 

«< Bloomfleld Farm" 
Has been occupied for the pa^t eighteen yean by Mr. 
Bryan Jacksoii, who came upon it after neady twen- 
ty years experience upon another place near by. When 
he began in 1820 or 1821, land within a few miles of 
the city was in market for 923 to 930 per acre ; it was 
80 low in point of productiveness, that three or four 
bushels of wheat, S>rty of com, and thirty of oaU, 
were all tt would yield, and as the first was bringing 
76 oents, com 28 cents and oats 18 cents a bushel at 
that time, farming with such crops and prices, could 
scarcely be considered a very remunerative business. 
Apples, Mr. J. rediarked, were selling at 15 cents a 
bushel— which, compared with prices as they now are, 
does not look as if we had made much advan'je in giv- 
ing the country a supply of fruit 

For the past ten years the wheat crop, season with 
season, has averaged on Bloornfleld fiarm between 23 
and 24 bushels per acre, the com crop between 40 and 
60, and oats about 50. Last year 22 acres in the laat 
grain, very much beaten down by the rain, turned out 
finally 1,236 bushels, a fraction over 66 per acre. 
Niney tons of hay were cut from 40 acres, which Is little 
all above the average, 
one is disposed to inquire how these results have 




been aMQOiplisbed, th» aw i H T is ilnple. Mr. Jack- 
son's practice has in a ^caat degree ooineided with thai 
of John Johnston, exoapt whan the diAreot ebeum- 
stanoes of the ease involved theose of dlflneai measis 
in reaohing similar ends. Meariy one half the 220 aews 
of his farm am either ia meadow or paeture, and he 
generaUy keeps a 0oek of abeiii one hudred sheep, 
feeds a dosen head of eattle aamially, and raises eight 
to ten ealves. Ha sells however large quantities of 
hay, ft>r whioh the market Is almost always a good one, 
and, thai the land may not sufier. bays a hoadred w»- 
gen loads of mannre, and w addttisA uses lime when- 
ever expedient He began by limiiig at the rale ef 40 
to 60 hiiehels per aore, andAow applies 20 to 30 more 
at intervals of five or six yean, as it seems to be de- 
manded. His plan is to plow the oat stubble about the 
middle of Augast, and a seoond time ftom the 26th 
September to 1st October; to sow as soon after the 
wheal has been drilled in as possible, four ta five quarts 
timothy seed per acre, and the following spring aix 
quarts of clover. The first year the field is pastured, 
the second mowed for hay ; a good dressing of eosa- 
poeted manure is applied about the breaking »p of 
winter, and a orop of cera put in ; after oom, oatssuo- 
oeed, and the rotation continues as above. Like all his 
neighbon, Mr. J. dritU in his grain crops, but I be- 
lieve he was the first to set the example; at any 
rate he imported a drill as early as 1838, and an iss- 
plement manufacturer in Wilmington made others 
after it, whioh in time he sold quite extensively. 

Mr. Jackson's Und is generaUy a pieUy stiff day, 
about 20 acres however beiBf a sandy loam. Bight 
acres which were too swampy to put to aay practicable 
i»e, he reclaimed by means of hoard uaderdrafais, of 
which he has laid between 14,000 and 16,000 feet 
They were constructed of six inch boards at a eost of 
•16 per thousand foet, and this is now one of the very 
best parts of his farm. 

The culture of oabbages for the city nharket is found lo 
be about the most profitable use to which the land eaa be 
devoted. Mentioning an Instance I had seen in which 
grass seed had taken on land l>eaten down compactly, 
better thin In other parts of the field, Mr. J. showed 
me some cabbage plants sown upon a patch of ground 
prevbusly made quite hard, I think by treading, whioh 
had come up and were doing remarkably welL The 
eultaie of roots Mr. J. has also been long engaged hi, 
having begun with the mln baga 30 yean ago, and 
having grown large quantities also of earroU and pan- 
nips. The last his experience has led him to think 
preferable for mileh oows, while for horses he eonsiden 
oarvols the beet find, aad rwla hagas for fiatteniog and 
working cattle and sheep. The breed of sheep he finds 
to pay the best for feeding is the Cotswold, or a grade 
of this blood. He had at the lime of my visit a maeh 
smaller flock than usual, hot sddh of the Cotswolds as 
we could get out in the rain telook at» weie ef the best 
deseripUen. 

He has this year 30 aorss in oats and 43 hi oom— 
the latter planted three and a half by fiMur feet apait^ 
and kept clean entirely by the cultivator, no hueinff 
bdng done. The cultivator Is put through it about five 
times, three lengthwise and twice across the field. A 
very oommodious granaiy with oom cribs below, the 
builduag 44 fbet by 36, has been reoently erected, and 
will accommodate at least 2,000 bushels in the ear, 
above large quantities of the smaU grains. In 
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whfoli Vned b« hiw o ^ii»<t > » d a high opIoUm. 

The sketch I have 'bMH giving of Mr. JaekBOD*t 
operatioot u r«nd«rad Tory muoh mora imparfaot thaa 
ii would otborwiM hare be«n, by the length of time 
that has elapsed einee my vfiit; and I should not close 
without according htm Iheoreflii of being a much bet^ 
ter farmer than would perhaps appear from anything I 
Hhfc yet said. Hit cash aoconnts afford testimony to the 
correctness of the principles upon which he acts ; and, 
as the world goes, there are few better tetla of one's 
business faculties. It may senre as an illustration of 
these principles, as well as of their saeoess, to add that 
Mr. J. has been a constant reader of The CvUvealor 
and Country Gentleman, and one' of the most promi- 
nent members and an ae^e mainstay of the Agrieul* 
tural Society of New-Ca.ttle County. 

Care for Hog Cholera. 

Mr. Jackson ga?e me a bit of his experience widi 
this troublesome complaint, iacludiog a remedy which 
proved beneficial, and at length affected an entire wn. 
This was to put tar in the bottom of the trough—say a 
pint in one twelvu feet long^ and a couple of onnees of 
flour of sulphur; then one ounce of dissolved saltpeter 
was pui with the swill into the trough onoe a day, and 
chloride of lime was sprinkled about their sleeping pla- 
ces. They seemed cured, but after running to pasture 
about a month were again attacked, when a seoond 
trial of the same means finally drove off the disease. 



ThnNi^ the mini steady and dispiriting as it was, 
my frieBd and bis son kindly drove out with me to see 
what we oeuld of the country. Continuing for some dis- 
tance on the turnpike, and then turning off toward the 
river, we came to the residence of William Rbybold, 
Bsq., not fkr from Delaware City, who here occupies a 
fine estate of 460 acres, and baa another Hum within a 
short distance, of S76 in addition. His orchaxds for- 
merly seat flve^ six, or seven thousand baskets of peach- 
es a night to New- York for a period of about six weeks, 
employing several Keamboats fbr the purpose ; and 70 
acres, 30 of them in three year dd, anid 40 in four year 
old trees, one year netted their owner the handsome 
figure of 912,000. But the dayaof the peaoh in aU these 
coasts, eeem to be numbeiad ; their glory and profit 
have departed. Sooie mysterious disease has for five 
yean past kept then, declining, and for the last two 
they have not paid. The ax has been laid at the root 
of their onoe fruitfiil and money-bringing boughs, and, 
trunk and brsoeh and twig, they are now being out 
down and hewed to pieces for firewood I Isitnot to the 
reflective pomologisti a Beisneholy fhtel— to the lover 
of fruit, a sad misfortune 1 Newly planted orchards 
on land where a peaoh tree never grew, seem to fare 
no better; they sieken, kneaU their thrift, and appa- 
leiiay die by hMhaft 

We haiarded wet feet and backs to see such of the 
stock ss were pastured near the house, and to glance 
at the extensive and commodious bams which shelter 
them all in winter, and many of them during the nighU 
awl heavy rains at ether seasons. The Cotswotds are 
of course the mafai attraction— a flock that contests the 
pahn with those of Cd. Ware of Virginia^ and Hbhbt 
Carroll, Bsq, of Maryland, at all the Southern exhi- 
bitions at which they appear— sometimes one winning, 
I believe, and sometimes another, but together making 



as grsad a shoW tf tlM breed atf eoe would wish to see. 
Mr. Reybold's flock il very extensive, numbering I 
think 200 head, and they have been bred on the place 
for some 30 years, In the hands of his father, brother, 
or himself. Mr. R. gave me a photograph of a sheep 
raised by him in 1853, and shown at the U. S. Ag. So- 
ciety's Philadelphia exhibition when four years old, at 
which time the portrait was taken. He had been fat- 
tened for the batcher, and when slaughtered his live 
weight was 362 pounds, and weight when dressed 269|. 
His length from nose to insertion of tail was 60 inches, 
from heel to heel, over the shoulders, 72| inches, and 
the oircumfereaoe around the body, behind the Moul- 
ders, 61 inches. Ho was weighed at home before the 
transportation to iebiladelphia and a week's exhi- 
bition there, and then weighed 374 pounds. The 
wetgh£ of his wool for each of three years had been 
from 17 to 18 lbs. well washed, and its length from 8 to 
12 inches. This remarkable animal will justify a high 
opinioa of the Cotswoldsor 17ew Oxfordahires, for feed- 
ing for market, as well as for the produetion of large 
quantities of a wool particularly valuable for worsteds 
and similar mannfhotures. 

Quite a curiosity bore, too, are the SoUtein CattU — 
a breed which our farraen at the north know little of, 
as they are seldom seen at our shows or diseassed In 
our Journals. It .is a kind of great value as milkers, 
and Mr IL's herd must be the largest if not nearly the 
only one of unmixed blood. He has 12 head of aged 
animals, and 20 of young stock-— mostly or entirely from 
importations made many yean ago by his lather and 
brother, Messrs. PhiUp and CUyton Reybold. 

Mr. R. does an extensive dairy business, havhag on 
both his farms about one hundred milking cows. He 
purchases far the purpose mostly belfisn, partly from 
droves that not unfteqnentty come along from the eas- 
tern etatee, and partly from thoae bred at the west It 
is thought prelerabie to purohase helfors to cows, as 
good cows are seldom sold to go away from home, while 
an experienoed eye eaa |udge pretty well of the prom- 
ise a heifer affords. We looked ever one of the ranges 
of sheep hens— the malB buttdtng being a flne stma* 
tnru 116 feet by 40 ; finding everything arranged as 
might faavo been antleipated, with a view to economy 
ef space and labor, and the eomfbrt and ventUatlon of 



Mr. Jmw Bvmolb's flne hay farm we eonld not 
visit in the ral»-<-as worthy as it must be, from what I 
heard, of sone eflbrt to see it 

The hedges aloog the loads are mostly of the Virginia 
thorn. When taken oare of; it does well fbr a consid- 
erable series of years, but has been found in time to 
become impeifbet, and show s^s of dying out Many 
are now experimenttog with the Osage Orange ; and, 
as far as I could learn, the result had been very satls- 
faetory, and it will doubaess soon become the great 
hedge plant of thb regioB. Many of the roads under 
blighter sklee must be very basMitiftil, lined as they 
are with these living fonces. 

• • • ' 

MiLKixa ToDHQ Cowg.— It is said that young cows, 
the first year they give milk, may be made, with care- 
ful milking and good keeping, to give milk almost any 
length of time deemed desirable ; but that if they are 
allowed to dry up early in the fall, they will, if they 
have a calf at the same season, dry up at the same 
time each succeeding year, and nothing but extra feed 
will prevent it, and that but fbr a short time. 




Tba XlM WMvU. 

EoB. OomrTBT QsirnKMAii — I Mod for your inipeo- 
tion a speeimen of '< Tuicaii beardJoae Barley/' with 
the oureulio wootU to matoh. I rwMired this Med in 
a l»ag from the Patent office two years ago. By some 
OTersight it was not pat in the gvoond, bat remained 
in the bottom of the Med ohMt in a warm, dry place. 
This spring in orerhaaling the Med chest-) the bag of 
beardless barley tamed ap in the situation or condi- 
tion of the portion I Mnd you. 

In the Cyclopedia Londinensis, vol. 6, page 480, this 
weevil is described, and shown in fig. 8 of the ad- 
joining plate. The text calls it the *' Granary Cmt' 
eiUio*' or ** Weevil^'* and adds, <* wherever theM m- 
jarions species are discoTered, the granary shonld be 
strewed all over with boughs of elder or henbane, 
which will destroy them." J. B. St. Jobh. Niagara 
eauntyj June 27. 

The vial Mnt by oar correspondent contains a wee- 
vil to nearly every grain. It is not the Calandra 
granaria or granary weevil, but the C. Oryza or rice 
weevil, another of the Curculionidae, very destructive 
sometimes to the rice of the East Indies and the wheat 
in Southern Europe. The climate here is too cold for 
them to do any injury to a crop. There were probably 
a few of the eggs in the seed obtained by our corree* 
pondent, which hatched, and have eontinued since to 
multiply and reproduce themMives in the warm shel- 
ter where the grain was put This iuMCt is similar in 
the transformations it undergoes to thoM of the C. 
granaria, but the weevils are rather shorter and not 
so smooth. Morton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture de- 
Mribes both^vol. i, p. 371. 



Oh«ap Bhadet-^Tnuuiplaiitiiig Com. 

MxssRS. Editors — Enclosed I send a pair of shades, 
such as I use in my garden and fields to shade cabbage, 
beets, and other transplanted pUnts. The stems can 
be made of any suitable length, and if the paper is 
oiled they will last Mverai Masons. I like the one 
made with a small tack bMt, though the other answers 
a good porpoM, and is made with ten trooble. The 
•hades I Mod are UkM from a larga nnasber which I 
prepared for um. They wiU'snewer a yood porpoM 
for com I the surplus plants in one hill being taken to 
fill blanks in another. Oar farmers hen generally ri- 
dicule the idea of transplanting com^ bat my eiperi- 
enco leads me to beUeva thai it will .pay to do so. I 
make a mixtara of fsMh eow dnng and loam, aod di- 
lute with water until it is about as thiek as molaasM 
Sn cold weather. The com plants are taken up with a 
trowel, and placed in the mixture, where they remain 
until Mt oat. When Mt oat they are shaded with a 
paper shade a Uttle larger than thoM I Mnd you. 
They require no water or other attention, and the loss 
will not amount to five plants in a hundred. I omitted 
to My that I Mt them out with a dibble or round stick, 
whieh enables me to bring the earth clfwe round them. 
I prefer to Mt them out immediately before or about 
two days after a rain. Will you pleoM suggest to 
your numerous readers to try the experiment, and re- 
port the rMutt when the com is ripe. J. I. Sripmah. 

Our correspondent Mnds two shades^one a square 
piece of paper, with a fold in the middle in9erted into 
a split in the top of the stick, and there held in posi- 
tion The other piece of psiper has a fold across the 
middle botk trays, by which moans lix thicknesMs 
of it come where the two folds cross ; here a tack is 



dritm thr«OgBiB«s tha«i|of#wslMc, tad this kind, 
he says, ha prefera to the othar. The '' stick" is mere- 
ly a bit of wood four or five InohM long, sharpened at 

bottom to stick into the ground, and having at top the 
paper shade five or six inefaM square, as above de- 
Mribed. Eds. 

• • » ■ ■ '— 

TIm WbMt lUdge. 

A correspondent of the Sural Ntw^Yorkcr of 22d 
of May, dating from Monroe Co., N. Y., nys : 

** As It {fl a matter of serf oas eoDtemplatiou with the 
fturmers of the Genesee Valley whether the wheat nildge 
will remain permanently amooff ua or not, it beoomes Im- 
portant to know, as far as possible, how long they may be . 
expected to bring ruin and desolation to oar wheat crop." 

And he asks : 

*' How long have tbev already been Icfectlng dlKtrfcta 
and localities visited by them before us f Is there a reason- 
able prospect that they will show us the cold shoulder and 
take their final exit coonf Or shall we be compelled, 
(AKainst our will and interest too,) to change our system ijt 
fiinntng altogether, or may we hope for a better time 
eoming." 

Judging from our long acquuntance with the wheat 
midge and its ravages, we ean offer the writer of the 
above, no hope " for a better time ooming," and think 
it will be a long time before the midge will give the 
wheat growers of Monroe county the "ooM shoulder, 
and take their final exit" li W now about twenty-f ve 
years sinM it first made its appearance in New- Hamp- 
shire, and its ravagM were greater on our wheat crops 
iMt Mason, than on almost any prevloas year ; they 
being much more abandanton the ^^faill farms" than 
ever before known, while in the valleys many fields pro- 
dnced little saore than the seed Mwa. Bat from their 
first appearance amoog us till now, they have every 
year damaged the crops of spring wheat, mbo years 
to greater extent than in other Masons. 

Says the late Dr. Habkis, in his Report on Insects : 

''The conntry over which i I bus spread, ha« coiitlnoed 
to suffer more or lp*e from lt« alarmlnK deprodatimw, the 
loss by whieh has been found to vary from about on« tenth 
part to nearly the whole of the anneal crop ot wheat ; nor 
has the !nM*ct entirely dlnapponred in nny plncc tiP It has 
been starved oat by a change of ngrieuItUTo, or by the sub- 
stitution of late spring wheat for the other varieties of 
grain." 

Very early ijown spring wheat sometimes SMapes the 
ravages of the insect, it having become too far advan- 
ced before the annual appearance 6f the fly — so too, 
very late sown, that Mwn as late as the 2Sth of May, 
generally oMapes the midge, the fly having disappear- 
ed l>efore the grain is in blossom \ but there is greater 
liability to rust, mildew, blight| Ac, on the very late 
sown wheat, than on that sown early. 

About six years ago some of our farmers began to 
WW winter wheat, and they were successAil. The 
quantity wwn each suecetf ive year has greatly incroM- 
ed. When Mwn from the 30th of Augost to 15th of 
September, on suitable ground, and properly manured 
and put in, we scarcely know of a failure to reap good 
crops ; and of such in no instance have we known any 
injury to them from the midge. Why the midge should 
ruin your GenesM Valley winter wheat and leave ours 
unscathed, is a mystery not m easily aolved. Our win- 
Ur wheat geU^the start of the sudge I Why don't 
yours ? 

Last year we had three small fields of wmter wheat 
on different varieties of soil, but all did well, getting a 
return of about twenty fold for seed sown ; aim bad, 
within a short distance, a field of spring-Mwn wheat 
At harvest time the grain would average fear and a 
half feet high — heads at least five inohes in length — 
neither rust or mildew touched it, yet the yield was 
only seven pecks to the bushel of seed, in consequence 
of the depredations of the midge. L. Bartlett 
I ITanssr, iV. //., Juiu, 1868. 
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"DwAMW Pbau. — H. E. HooKBB of Bochaetor, re- 
oently showed vs * tree of the Glout Bforceaa pear, 
wbioh iMt year bore, aooordiDg to his atatement, (and 
no one is more reliable and aocurate,) one barrel of 
firait It is eight or nine yeare old, ie worked on the 
qninee, and presents an exoeedingly thrifty appear- 
ance. 'In oommon witli the other pear trees in that re- 
gion, it bears but few this year. The anion between 
the pear and theqainoe is at the surface of the earth— 
the graft has not in the least outgrown the stock, bat 
both present an even surfiioe. It doea not tiand in or 
near grass ; and what many would regard as unrea- 
sonably laborious, the soil is as dean and mellow as it 
usually made among a crop of b^ans or potatoes. The 
tree has had bat little pruning. We omitted to ask the 
prio4 at which the pears sold in market ; bat Gloat 
Moroeaus from another garden two miles distant, sold 
the previous year when ripe, at two to three dollars 
per dosen. 

On the same premises there are more than an acre 
of dwarls, four years growth since setting, now form- 
ing fine pyramids seven or tight feet high. This being 
Ml anosoUy unproduotive year, they are now bearing 
but little, bat are making a most vigoroos growth. 
They are in rows eight feet apart each way, and the 
ground is kept, at very little expense, eonstantly olean 
and mellow, by the oee of a two-horse oaltivator. 

Strawbbbbub.— The strawberry is largely cultiva- 
ted for the porpoee of testing, on these grounds. We 
found the Sooktr maJBtaining iu high zepaUtion for 
large lise ; perfect, full, and plump berries ; great pro- 
daetireBMs aad eBoelleat flavor. Berries an inch and a 
fourth, aad even an i&di and a third in diameter, are not 
nnoommon. Ito defeots are, too soft a texture for mar* 
ketlng— aad a liability to injare by theeold of winter, 
la eoBseqaeaee of the protmsioB of the crowns of the 
plants aboT« the surfaee of the ground. Walker* 9 8eed^ 
ling proves good and pcodnotive, but too smalL Scott^s 
seedling is large and showy, but lacks flavor. Gene^ 
see eontinoes to be a fine and handsome variety. Tru 
omphe de Ghmd is very large and good, aad mora pro- 
ductive than many foroign sorts. McAvsy's Superior 
and LongwortKs JProlific, do not maintain a very high 
roputation, compared with some others. 

On the ai^oining grounds of Sblah Mathbws, we 
foond aa equally thrifty orchard of dwarf pear% with 
the exeeption ol a few that had been nmoved last 
spring,) and kepi simiUrly cultivated. The few that 
had been roraoved, and which were doing well, bore each 
last year from one to two bushels of pears. This or- 
chard of dwarfs is intended entirely for the private 
supply of the family. In the a<yohiing hot-house we 
saw a George IV peach tree four feet high, on which 
there were twenty-eight beautiful, fully ripened peach- 
es, measuring each two and a half inches in diameter. 
Eight or ten had been previously picked from the tree. 
This is an usoal crop for hot* house culture, the peach- 
es being ripe, while the fruit on the trees outside was 
not more than one-tenth grown. 

On another lot is a Bartlett pear, on pear roots, 15 
years old, which bore two barrels of fruit last year. 
Its eultivatlon appeared to be rather neglected at pre- 



OsAOB HBDaBS.— ^ne of the best Osage hedges we 
have met with, forms the barrier between the grounds 





of H. B. HooKBR axtd the piibUe road. It is very 
broad at bottom and very dense—the two most impor- 
tant requisites ia a good hedge. We saw this hedge 
when it was four years old, at which time it formed a 
complete proteotioa ; since which it was killed partly 
down by a severe winter, but the dead shoots proved 
quite as efficient as greea ones, until a new growth 
sprang up, whieh speedily took plaee. It is now aboat 
seven yean old, and is impenetrable. 
- • • • 
Proflte 0/ PonlttT-. 
We have no donbt that the business of keeping and 
nusing poultry may, if well managed, be made as pro- 
fitable as any other branch usually oarried on upon a 
farm, in proportion to the capital iavested and the la- 
bor bestowed upon it, nor would we hesitate to reoom- 
mepd it as a business which would pay well for greater 
attention and oare than are usually bestowed upon it, 
especially when there are children in the family of 
suitable age and good tact for hunting eggs, feeding 
and rearing chickens, Ac. 1 bat nevertheless we thhik 
such instances as the following must be quite rare, as 
they require a combination of a very good market and 
very good luck, with perhaps some other things added. 
Mr. P. H. Fitch of Norwsik, Conn., gives the fol- 
lowing statement of his experienoe ia the hen business, 
ia the columns of The Homestead. His expendltares 
were, 
1860. April 10. For 16 bens and 8 roosters, $7.87 

1868. Jan*ry 1. For feed lodate, 9IM.81 

** *« freight expenses, 2.04 

u u time dressbg 804 chick. 

ens, «.Ofl 

$22LS0 

His receipts were, 

1B68L Jm. 1. By 804 chickens sold, #146.80 

" ''^ 8,748 eggs (o date, 142.18 

« « 88 Ifasfeathera. 7.20 

(t (* 24 bush, manure. 0.80 

« « 116 fowls on band, 00.10 

Making a balance of nett gain In one year, eight 

months and twelve days, of. $148.80 

Mr. Joseph Mace of Amherst, K. H., sends a state- 
ment of hh profits in keeping and raising poultry, to 
the N. B. PMrmsT, of which the fdhMriag is the sab- 
stance : His stook ef poultry coasistsof a lotof domes- 
tic fowls, a few half-wild turkeys, aad a few Bremen 
gettM. His domestic fowls comprise the Gochia, Spaa- 
ish, and Polish hea. fie prefers the Bremen geese to 
any other vaiistj, because their feathers are pursr 
white, aad beeaaae they pndaee nearly double the 
qoantity of the common kinds ; their flesh also is fhr 
superior both in weight and quality. His stook of 
poultry, Jan. 1, 1857, was as follows : 22 hens, 3 rooa- 
ters, 3 hen turkeys, 3 geese, (or 2 geese and 1 gander.) 
He raised 100 chickens, 66 turkeys and 25 goslings 
from the same. 

Amount of capital invested In fowls, $16.00 

u A « forgraln, 60.00 

$06.00 

Amount of poultry sold, $98.88 

« used In family, 6.00 

»* ofsggssold, 10.38 

<* of stock on hand, 22.00 

187.08 

Profit, $72L00 

In this account there is no credit given for the eggs 
used by the family, nor for the feathers produced by 
the geese, which Mr. Mace estimates at about $6, and 
whi^ would go a good way towards paying for dress- 
ing and marketiag. 
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Hardenbergh'i Improved Potato Bigger. 

The subject of the accompanying engraving will 
prove a yerj valuable labor-saving machine, from the 
great quantity of potatoei it will dig, in eomparison with 
the number raised by the same amount of hand labor. 
The operation, of the machine will bo understood from 
the following description, reference being had to the il- 
lustration. A is a strong frame which is drawn by the 
shaft B, and is supported on the wheels 0. Inside of 
one of these wheels is a geared wheel, D, and on the 
axle of the wheels are ratchets and pawls, F, so ar- 
ranged that the gear wheels shall only be rotated 
when the machine moves forward, and remain at rest 
when the machine is backed or is taniing at the end of 
a row. From the frame, A, is suspended by means of 
supports, H, a broad digger or spade, I, and these sup- 
ports being connected with a cross b»r at the top, this 
digger can be raised or lowered t(T pass the requisite 
depth into the ground under the potatoM, by means of 
a screw and oraak, Q, and the platform and ac^unote 
immediately to be described can be made to enter the 
ffround at any angle by the screw rod, E, the digger 
being suspended from U by a hinge or axle. G is the 
driver's seat. 

A small gear wheel. E, works from D, a bevel wheel, 
0, plaeed on the end of its shaft, and both these can 
be disoonMcted so as not to receive any motion 
ftt>m D, by the lever P. The bevel wheel rotates 
the shaa N, by another bevel wheel, and this shaft 
has on its lower end four arms, L, which scrape the 
potatoes from the dirt as they are dug up by I, and 
clean them by bringing them through the grooves in 
the platform J. Tho bearing of N is protected by a 
rim M, so that no dirt can enter and interfere with its 
tree working, and to which the bearing is hinged that 
it may conform to the inequnlities of the ground, and 
the angle at which the platform is placed. 

It is a simple and perfect machine nnd is the inven- 
tion of J. E Harden bergh of Fulton ville, N. Y., from 
anv more desired information concerning rights, 
obtained. — Scientific American. 
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Forest Treee for the Fk«iriee. 

B. R. Palhkr may be informed that the Sagar Maple 
grows readily from seed. The seeds ripen la October, 
and might be planted immediately if the ground is in 
good order and not liable to bake. If the soil is heavy 
slay, it will be best to mix the seeds with moist sand 
in a box that has enough boles or eracks in the bottom 
to let all surplus water pass out, and cover the box so 
that the seeds may keep moist 6ui not wet^ until spring, 
when they may be planted. It will however, probably 
be more satisfactory to bny the plants ready grown, 
than to trust the seeds to unskillful hands. Well roof- 
ed plants, six to nine inches high, oan be had here for 
$5 per 1,000. The Sugar Maple is entirely hardy in 
Central and Northern Minnesota. I have seen large 
forests of it north of St Anthony. It grows on several 
of the streams in Iowa as thrifty as elsewhere. 

The Lombardy and Italian poplar^ and Abele or Sil- 
ver poplar, grow readily from eutlhigs — make a very 
rapid growth, and in the hands of a man of taste would 
do better than nothing, while better trees were coming 
forward. I think it would be a good investment to 
plant a few acres of these for firewood where timber is 
scarce. 

I consider the Scotch Fir the best evergreen for a 
grove on the prairies, considering hardiness, rapidity 
of cprowth, beauty, and cheapness. We sell good plants, 
six inches high, for $10 per 1,000. Norway Spruce is 
a better tree, but does not grow so rapidly, and costs 
more, say tl5 to 925 per 1,000. Arborvitse also does 
well planted closely, but does not preserve its green 
ootor well in w'mter— price, 910 to tlS per 1,000. R«l 
Cedar has been recommended by some, but it is not 
sufficiently hardy in exposed situations. All evergreens 
do best transplanted in the spring. 

If western men would endeavor to improve tlieir 
homes, instead of striving so eagerly to add to their 
acres, I believe in the end they would have more monoy, 
easier consciences, and the world would be benefitted. 
£. Y. Teas. JRichmond^ Indiana. 
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Shipment of South Down Sheep to Califoraia. 

Mb88R8. Luthbr Tuokbr a Soif — I witneMed some 
few days aince, the depitrture of a lot of South Down 
sheep for California, on board the steamer Moses Tay- 
lor i and it was douUIj gratifjing to me to know thai 
they were fVom the farm of Mr. J. C. Taylor of flolm- 
del, Moomoath Co , N. J. They consisted of eight 
rams and two ewes. The price obtained for them in 
eash, before ihey were delivered on shipboard, was the 
highest average prioe ever received in this eoantry— a 
mack higher average than that of my ram sale of 
1866. They were purchased by Messrs. J. W. Mows 
and J. W. Haiwrs, of Saeramento, Cal., owners of 
some thousands of sheep, Mexican and American mix- 
ed, and they want these South Down rams to eross for 
improving mutton. 

I forward you a block of Mr. Taylor's South- Down 
ram " Master Fordham," he being one of the lot sold. 
The price obtained for him was 9300, being one hun- 
dred dollars more than any Sooth-Down ram has sold 
for which was bred in this oountry. Mr. Taylor was 
indboed to sell this ram, owing to his having secured 
Aram Mr. Wkbb, a ram, which is now afloat, known to 
be the highest priced and finest qualitied Sooth- Down 
ram ever shipped to this country. Mr. Taylor's flock 
being established as a full bred Webb flock and nothing 
else in it, Mr. Webb has seeured to Mr. Taytor this 
sheep, to breed upon the get of the celebrated imported 
backs *'7oaDg York*' and "Frank," and also to a few of 
the get of the American bred ram ** Master Fordham," 
as he at the time of his shipment to California, weighed 
more than any of the other eelebrated rams at the 
same age, and ecfualled, if not surpassed, them in form 
and beauty. Mr. Taylor's sales for the last two years, 
notwithstanding the hard times for fancy articles, have 
fully established his success as a breeder. L. G. Mor- 
Afoun^ FordharUt July 22. 




A New Kind of IVMeat. 

Messrs. Tuckbr A Son— I send you oerewith i 
wheat, called '* Goose Wheat'* It was found in the 
crops of wild geese, shot on a desolate island in the 
North Pacific, and planted here last year. It is known 
to yield well, and the .straw to be good fodder, about 
equal to hay. It is said te be equal to rice when crack- 
ed and boiled. It is also said to be difllcult to grind it 
fine on acount of its hardness. It is presumed that it 
will do well on the old rye-fields of the Eastern States. 
It is known to make good bread, of a yellowish color. 
It is not known if best in your climate to plant in fall 
or spring ; let half be planted this fall, and the other 
in the spring, and mark the difference. I am of the 
opinion that it will be a valuable grain to the New 
England States and New- York. Please to experiment 
with it yourself, or give it to some one who will do so 
properly. I am told Ibat the straw when green, is 
equal to the Chinese sugar oane for its saocharine sap. 
A. K. Bbbton. Campo Seco^ Calavtraa Co.^ Cola 
[We are much obliged to our correspondent for the seed 
enclosed with the above. We shall place it in safe 
hands for trial, and report the results another year.] 
» • • 

Chrstrr Co. (Pa.) Ao. Socibtt.— We are indsfeted 
to the Treasurer, J. Lacbt Darlington, Esq., for the 
Premium List of this Society, whose Fair, which is to be 
held at West-Chester on the 1st and 2d of October, we 
hope to have the pleasure of attending. We tender 
the Managers of the Society our thanks for their liberal 
sppreciation of our Joamals, manifested by placing 
one hundred copies of the Couiitry Gbntlbm an and 
sixty of Tbb Citltitator, on their Premium List. 

Thb Vermont Statb Fair is to be held at Bur- 
lington on the 14th and 17th Sept, and we doubt not 
will be largely attended bjFthe farmers of Eastern and 
Northern New- York, as a liberal list of premiums is 
offered for horses, cattle and sheep from out of the 
Slate. The Address is to be delivered by Hon. Jacob 
Collambb. 
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Insoota on the Potato YiiiM. 

Friend Tuckeb— Thee will very mnch oblige, if 
thee can'st sffofd me any information in regard to the 
history of certain insects, that have badly infested my 
potato vines, the past two or three seasons. This year 
they are more nameroas than in any previous year, 
and I fear they will very much lessen my potato crop. 
Nearly every hill in a large field has more or less of 
the insects among the leaves, and generally they are 
found in pairs. The bugs or flies, are about one- quar- 
ter of an inch in length, of a brownish- buff color, with 
three black stripes on the back ; they are larger, but 
much resemble the yellow striped cucumber tug. I 
find numerous clusters of dark yellow, oval shaped eggs 
upon the leaves, a dosen or so in a ^roup, some upon 
the upper, and others on the under side of the leaf 
And within a few days, I find upon the vines numer- 
ous filthy looking slugs, and they are rapidly devour- 
ing the leaves, leaving the ribs and leaf-stalks entirely 
stripped of the foliage. Are the eggs and the slugs the 
produoe of the striped fly 1 Do they injure or lessen the 
crop 7 Have they any connection with the potato dis- 
ease or roti Is there any feasible method of destroy- 
ing them 7 Any information in reference to the fore- 
going questions, will be thankfully received by thy 
friend. Obbd Bufpum. 

The striped insect about which friend B writes, is 
the " three- tined leaf- beetle" of the entomologists. 
It is about one-fonrth of an Inch long, of a rusty buff 
or nankin* yellow color, with two black dots on the back 
of the neck, and three black stripes on the back, vis : 
one on aaeh wing-cover, and one in the middle on the 
inner edges of the same. They appear early in June 
on the leaves of the potato vinee, having at that time 
recently come out of the ground, where they pass the 
winter in the pupa state. They (the winged insect) 
eat the leaves of the potato, gnawing irregular holes 
through them ; and in the course of a few days, begin 
to lay their oval golden yellow eggs, which are glued 
to the leaves, in parcels of six or eight together. The 
grubs, which are hatched in about a fortnight after- 
wards, are of a dirty yellowish or ashen white 
color, with a darker colored head. After making 
a hearty meal upon the leaves of the potato, they 
cover themselves with their own filth. In eating, the 
grubs move backwards, never davon ring the portion of 
the leaf immediately before the head, but that which 
Ilea nfider it. Their numbers are sometimes very great, 
and the leaves are then covered and nearly consumed 
by these filthy insects. In a1>out fifteen days, they 
leave the plant and bury themselves in the ground — 
there they form the necessary cell for passing through 
the change from the grab to the perfect insect, which 
occupies about fifteen days. The beetles come out of 
the ground towards the end of July, or early in Au- 
gust, and lay their eggs for a second brood of grubs ; 
those come to their growth and go into the ground in 
the autumn, and remain there in the pupa form dar- 
ing winter. 

We are indebted to the lato Prof. Harris' work on 
insects for much of the foregoing history of the potato 
beetle — and he says " the only method that oocura to 
me, by which we may get rid of these insects, when 
they are so numerous as to be inJuriouB to plants, is to 
brush them from the leaves into shallow vessels con- 
taining a little salt and water w vinegar." 



No doubt large numbecaof the beetles and the grubf 
might be destroyed as suggested by Dr. H., but it would 
oe rather a slow way of ridding a large field of them. 
Dry ashes, or lime, sifted upon the vines in the morn- 
ing, while the dew was upon the leaves, might perhaps 
prove useful in ridding the plants of the insects, both 
in the winged and grub state. A flock of turkeys in a 
field of potatoes might prove very useful in destroying 
these pests ; children might be employed in examining 
the leaves and removing those having deposits of eggs 
upon them. In this way, their ravages and increase 
might be very much curtailed. 

The second brood of grubs (as already said) come to 
their growth in the autumn, and go into the ground 
and remain there in the pupa form during winter, and 
about the first of June appear in the winged form. If 
potatoes are planted on the same ground, or near it, 
for several years in successbn, as is frequently the case 
in kitchen gardens, the insects l>ecome so numerous in 
course of three or four years, as to ruin the crop, as we 
know by actual experionoe. Therefore, it would seem 
advisable to plant the potatoes at some distance from 
where they were grown the previous year. 

There can be no doubt but what the crop of potatoes 
is much lessened by the destruction of the leaves of 
the plants— and the loss wiU be in proportion to the de- 
struction of the leaves. We do not think that the 
** bugs or their progeny " have any connection with the 
potato rot. Two years ago our early potatoes wore 
nearly ruined by the ravages "of these filthy insects," 
but there was no rot in the tuben of the scanty crop. 

These insects, like the grasshopper and some others, 
may soon disappear from localities where they are now 
80 numerous, or they may, like the wheat midge, be- 
come a *' permanent fixture," to blast the hopes of the 
farmer in growing profitable crops of potatoes. 
• • • 

Wheat Growing ia Delaware. 

[" I feel aomewnat In htg^ dudgeon," wrttee our e wi se 
pondeot in a private note, "^that you ehould hav« called 
on so many of our friends and nelghboce in Maryland, 
without giving us in Delaware a oalL*^ From this week^a 
paper, however, he will learD that we did toe something of 
Delaware ; we regret that owing to the stormy week, we 
could not have gone as far as Middletown, and shall hope 
to complete the visit at some future day. Meantime, he 
will aoeept thanks for hie oontrlbutlous, and excuse us for 
the omission of a part, on which there are too many views 
too widely differing from each other, to hope for any 
available result from the diseussion of the eubjoot in our 
columns, already crowded as they are, and devoted more 
especially to proclieai than to pditiaU Agriculture. Bns.) 

MBS8R8. Editobs— We are in the hoight of the 
wheat harvest hereal>outs; and although we haro 
heard as usual, a good deal said about the rt^vages of 
the locust, the grasshopper, the chinch bug, the Joint 
worm, the army and the grub worm, the weevil, the 
Hessian fly, the soab, smut and the fuugii, with some- 
thing about the wJuter-kiU and overflow^aU of those 
reports mostly from the sunny south and the much 
boasted west— the crop I am pleased lo aay, is still 
about a full average with us. The fancy wheats— all 
the varieties of the white and beardless particularly— 
the Velvet and (he Gale's wheat| haro suffisred froua 
some cause or other, moatty the scab and rust—- we have 
no smut There was, however, not much of any other 
variety than the old Hediterraneaa of the Impor* 
tation of 1819, sowed hi this aectloD of the state, nor 
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has there been for the put '!Z0 yetm m a general sow- 
ing. The Mediterranean, when first sown, was aooarse, 
ansighUy, Urge grained, half shrirelled, dark-looking 
wheat, not liked by oar Brandywine millers— rejected 
by some of them as not fit to grind at the price of or- 
dinary reds. But a few fanners who tried the early 
sowing in Aagnst, and some in Jnly — foand that the 
straw was stiffer, and that it was not as liable to be in- 
jured by the Hessian fly, and as it ripened when sown 
so early some ten days earlier than the varieties then 
sown, of the old reds, the yellow bearded, and the 
smooth head, caga and bine stem white wheats— it be- 
eame more in fhvor, having in the meantime become 
more acclimated, plumper in shape, and being less lia- 
»ble from the attacks by fly, from the stiffness of the 
straw, and less liable to rnst and scab, by being earli- 
er, conseqaently escaping those three enemies of the 
wheat It is now the favorite and most certain crop, 
and of n qaality known in the market as best of the 
reds, producing when well sown on good fields from 20 
to 40 bushels per acre. I have known 47 bnshels on 
com ground the field throagb ; and from the appear- 
ance of the shocks, much of the wheat of the present 
season will range with the above rates, and those ave- 
rages are all made on land that in 1832 would scarcely 
produce an average of five bnshels per acre, and 
which was purchased since then at an average of 910 
per acre. 

The meet of these lands have been brought up from 
that worn-out condition by the application of lime and 
clover. One of the best shocking fields of the neigh- 
borhood, Wheatland, my own, has been brought up 
fairiy by the use of lime and clover. The first dress- 
ing put on in 1836, of 40 bnshels of qnick-l!mA on corn 
fi»lIowed with wheat— com with clover turned under 
without pasturing— produced 24 bushels. After seve- 
nl rotations between times, in 1848 this encouraged 
me to lime again, and in 1849 I put the same stubble 
field in com, and gave the eom a dressing of 50 bush- 
els to the acre. This was too heavy— 40 bushels would 
have done better ; the com was injured by it Tbis I 
laid to the wire- worm, and thought I would remedy it, 
and planted it with com the following season, but had 
still less com than the year previous. I however out 
off the com, sowed with wheat followed with clover, 
and had a fair crop of wheats and a tremendous field 
of cfover. A portion, say 32 acres of this field of clo- 
ver. After standing two years with light pasturing, I 
turned under well in July, and sowed with wheat in 
1862— cut and saved 374 bushels in the harvest of 
1853, besides losing all the rakings from continued 
rains, which would have swelled the crop to 40 bushels 
and over, had all been saved. That same field is now 
in wheat, and from the appearance of the shocks, bids 
fair to be as good as that of 1853— without any dress- 
ing of manures except as before, two years of clover 
and lightly pastured— weH turned under in July last, 
and sown in last of August and first week of Septem- 
ber. 

Thus in the short space of 20 years we have increas- 
ed the vjUue of our land by better cultivation and the 
introduction of fertilizers and improved implements, 
tilt both our land and our crops have been increased in 
value over tenfold. Much land that we bought at ten, 
yea five dollars per acre, cannot now be purchased for 
•120 per acre, and the production of our crops of wheat 
has been increased from five or less to forty bushels 
per acre. JoHW Jomss. MiddUtoum^ Ntw CasU< 
Co-t Delaware. 




Absorbent Power of Soils. 

Absorption, defined by Webster as " the act or 
process of imbibing by substances which drink in and 
retain liquids," is a quality possessed by all soils in a 
greater or less degree. And of this difl'erence in ca- 
pacity, especially as regards absorbing and retaining 
manures, something has long been known, and has 
given rise to the application of the terms "hungry" 
and ** quick," to loose and gravelly soils, because they 
do not long show the effect, and speedily manifest the 
action of manures, while clays were said to •• hold " 
the fertilising matters applied. The investigations of 
chemistry show that beside what would naturally re- 
sult from the different mechanical action— the com- 
pactness or porosity of the soil— there are differences 
in their chemical affinities for acids, alkalies and gaseSj 
which vary their power of absorbing and retainiog the 
elements of fertility derived from manures. 

Loamy and aluminous soils were found by Prof. Wat 
to possess the power, when used as a leach or filter, of 
retaining the ammonia, phosphoric acid, potash, etc., 
contained in the drainage of a London sewer— the very 
elements most valuable for manure— and to have the 
wonderful property, not only to select, but to reUin 
these elements against every power naturally brought 
to bear upon them, save the growth of planU them- 
selves. " A power," he remarks, " is here found to 
reside in soils, by virtue of which not only is rain un- 
able to wash out of them those soluble ingredients 
forming a necessary condition of vegetation, but even 
these compounds, when introduced artificially by ma- 
nures, aro laid hold of and fixed in the soil to the ab- 
solute preclusion of any loss, either by rain or evapo- 
ration." 

These conclusions seem to show that on most soils 
(one class of experiments was made with light loam) 
manure may be applied at any time in the season 
with equal good results— that there is no danger of loss 
when actuaHy mixed with the soil, either by filtration 
or evaporation. Further expertments are .needed to 
prove the absoluU correctness of these conclusions to 
the general mind, but there are those who believe they 
may act upon them with safety. If establi.^^hed, much 
labor may be saved in the application of manures. 
They may be drawn in the fall and plowed under, or 
left spread upon the surface, or may be distributed in 
winter instend of immediately before planting and 
sowing, which is ever the most hurrying season of the 
year. For ourself, on clays or heavy lands, we would 
not hesitate to act upon these suggestions. 

Some experiments tried in England several years 
since by Mr. Thohpsok, to ascertain the power of the 
soil to retain unimpaired in value, manure applied du- 
ring winter, and also ite power to hold in suspension 
the fixed ammonia of bam-yard tanks and manure 
heaps, ret'ulted in the following deductions : 1. That 
clay soils might be manured a considerable time before 
sowing without ices. 2. That light, shallow boils sbould 
not be manured heavily at one time j and the manure 
should be kept as near the surface as possible without 
leaving U uncovered. 3. That U is desirable to deep* 
en the cultivated soil on all light land, as it thus gives 
it a greater power of retaining manure. 

That all soils possess considerable power of absorb- 
ing and retaining manure, is well known ; but the 
great question of the most economical application of 
different fertilisers is, and will long remain an open 
one, and one upon which every farmer can do more or 
less to satisfy himself by practical experiment ' 
those who can, throw light upon the subjeet, for 
one of large importance in agriculture. 
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" OaU for Slieep "^Mmsing £amb0. 

A "Yoang Farmer" reoently inqnirvd whether 
" oats were icjurioas to ewes with laiub 7" Perhaps 
the subject is worthj of some farther notice. 

It is a settled opinion with a large class of farmers, 
that ewes, to do well, should receive little or no grain 
daring the winter, and thej bring instances, as does 
the inquirer above named, in which grain (oats or 
com, generally,) has i^en fed, which were followed by 
the loss of lambs at birth or when a few days old. Bat 
these inataneee if closely examined will disclose further 
facts eoroothing after the following order. 

The flock were in rather indifferent order when they 
oame to the yard in December, and from want of pro- 
per attention to their feeding and shelier, became still 
lower in flesh as the winUr advances. At last the 
owner wakes up to the fact, and thinks he must do 
something to bring them on, or he shall lose all his 
lambs and perhaps a part of bis old sheep. So, as late, 
perhaps, as the middle of February or first of March, 
he oommences to give grain, and to " have it do some 
good," gives " a pint per day " or more; at any rate 
a larger quantity than the sheep can bear in their low 
condition. A sodden increase in flesh is the conse- 
quence, accompanied with derangement of the animal 
system— which results in diffioult labors at lambing, 
fever and loss of milk in the ewe, and the death of the 
lamb from want of suitable nourishment 

Another class of farmers say that oats are not inju- 
rioos to sheep, basing the declaration on their own 
ozperienca. We have fed them to a considerable 
amount, and never raised better lambs—never had 
fbwer losses than when oats were given each day for 
Some months before lambing. As to oorn, an Bastem 
farmer, who has kept sheep for twenty years, and has 
been in the habit of feeding ocm for some weeks pre- 
vious to lambing, says he never lost a lamb in eonse- 
quence of his sheep having been in teo high flesh. He 
has at the preaent time twenty ewes and thirty-one 
lamlw — nine pairs, one triplet, and ten single — and 
has lost none from any csnse. 

If sheep are kept in good conditUm al all limu, they 
are little liable to injury from feeding grain. On the 
contrary, they are mocfa benefitted by the practioe. We 
have found barley an excellent gnin for sheep, and 
think farmers will find H profltabl* to grow the same 
for feeding out on the farmu 

Sheep should be in good order, so as to yield a good 
flow of milk for their lambs. How can they supply two 
lambs (as is often necessary) without some extra feedl 
Boots are valuable as well as grain, and good early cut 
clover bay is a great help to thrift and comfort The 
bunbs also may be learned to eat, and If they come 
early, some provision of this sort should be made. The 
Bastem farmer above referred to, speaka on this pefait 
(in the N. E. Farmer) ae foltows ;— 

"I have praotloed for anninber of years messing my 
lambs, in a small eooloeure adjoining the sbeep-pen, with 
an opening large enough to let them through and keep out 
the eheep. They will ffeiierally begin to eat when they are 
two weeks old. For the pest five or six wnnkis my lambs 
(thirty-one in number) have taken from twelve to sixteen 
quarts of meal per day. I am not very particular as re- 
speeU tlie kind of meal, though I mther prefer equal parts 
ox corn and oil nieaL I have twin lamtM at the present 
time, not far ft-om two months old, which will weigh near- 
ly sixty pounds. If in addition to the meal, they have 
plenty or good hay io aertb by themselves, they will re- 
quire but litUe else. They will not be eontinually worry- 



ing the sheep, so that not mSy the lambs bat the sheep 
will be In much better condition on turning to grase than 
they otherwise would. I have never dtsoovered any In- 
Jurfous efl'eots firom giving my lambs so ranch meal, al> 
though I always let them eat all they wlIL" 
• • • 
Improving Stock by Qood Feeding. 

Masaiia. Bditors— I recently had oeeaMion to visit 
an old gentleman who has been a farmer from hisyeoth 
up, and who, on aecountof his soandness of jodgmeat) 
is regarded in his Aeighboriiood as quite an authority 
in matters of farm management Among other sab- 
jeoto upon which we oeoversed, I found him espeoially 
enthusiaatic, and withal sound and aensible, upon Um 
improvement of stock. Some yean ago a bull of the 
Short- Horn breed had been brought into hia neighbor* 
hood, for the »e of which 925, and then t20, and lafc- 
teriy 915, had been the usual charges. Like moat 
other new thiagSi this movement was at first regarded 
with a cautious coolness, or even a snapioioB of ai- 
tempted imposition, on the part of this oooservative or 
man of slow progress. He had been engaged for many 
years in improving the native stock by rearing only the 
best calves, and doing this by the help of muck man 
nutritious food than is usually given to calves intended 
for preservation ; and he would often tell his neighbon 
who had had the use of this Short-Horn, that he would 
admit that they had spent their 920 wisely when they 
should be prepared to prove to him that their cows of 
the improved breed, half Short-Horn and half native, 
did really surpass some of his in dairy products. His 
desire not to be outdone by his " new-fangled " neigh- 
bors, led him, he said, to greater care and ezertkMi than 
he had ever before made to make his calves and youn^ 
creatures grow in the most thrifty manner possible, and 
he seemed very confident, (referring to eases by eeeieg 
which I might satisfy myself as to the oorreetneis of 
his statements,) that stock whioh he had raised by 
special care, enUrely of the native breed, waa quite 
superior to some of the stock raised by 9ome of his 
neighbors, though with one- half of the Durham bhMMl 
in their veins. This superiority of his young atook, en- 
tirely native, to that of some of his neighbon, he was 
candid enough to admit as owing mainly to lus own 
ea:tra feeding and care-taking generally, and to the 
want of proper care and feeding on the part of those 
whose half-blood stock was inferior to his own. In casee 
where stock of the latter description had been proper- 
ly fed and reared, the advantage of the ShOrt-Hom 
cross was so evident, that o«r slow-moving fHend was at 
length willing to admit it, and also to practice aecotd- 
ingly. He showed me a osif of this cross of nearly a 
year old, and so evident was its superiority to other 
calves of the same cross and al>out the same age in the 
neighborhood, as to oonvince me that Judieimta reor- 
ing ia abinU qf as muck imparlance in praeurmg' 
JirH-raU animaU a» croanng wiih the very beet breed 
in cxietenee. 

The method ef rearing ealrss which our friend baa 
found so successful, consists mainly in feeding or suek- 
lieg them Uvree times a day, uaing nothing but new 
milk until they are eight weeks old — afUr which he 
gives skim-milk with flax-seed tea. Upon the with- 
drawal of the milk, besides abundance « grass, each 
calf is supplied with two pounds of oil-cake in the 
course of the day. He reckons that he is abundantly 
paid for all his extra labor in rearing calves in this 
way by their greater thriftiness, and especially by their 
immunity from disease. For twentv years he had not 
had a calf get sick or die, m they often do by common 
modes of rearing. ▲.».▲. 
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NoUi amd InqultiM. 

Th« Pekh. Statb Aa. Society, whose Prixe Lift 
we have just receiTed from one of its Vice-Presidents, 
Amos E. Kapp, Esq., is to hold ite next Fair at Pitts- 
bugh, f^om Sept 28 to Oct 1. 

* Rock- Island Co. (Ill ) Aa. Society.— This Society, 
whose Fair is to be held at Rock- Island, Sept. 8 and 9, 
has adopted the plan of paying most of its prises in 
agricultural books and papers — among the latter a 
goodly number of the Country Oehtlbmam are inclu- 
ded. 

g;^ We are indebted to Suel Fostkb, Esq., Mus- 
catine, for the Prise List of the Iowa State Ag. Socie- 
ty, whose Fair is to be held at Oskaloosa, Sept 28 to 
Oct 1. 

BouHD Volumes of The Cultiyatob.— D. S , Ohioy 
asks 1. What do the bound volumes of the ** Culti- 
vator " cost, including postage ; and in what style are 
they bound 1 [One Dollar — bound in black cloth, con- 
taining 384 large and closely printed pages. Complete 
sets of the Third Series for 1853-M,-'5-'6 and '7, are 
supplied for 95 by mail, or sent by Express for $3.75.] 
2. Are the "Transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society," sent gratis to all applications; or, if not, 
what do they cost?" [They are generally printed 
merely for such members as according to each society's 
bye-laws are entitled to them ; for public libraries, 
for distribution as premiums, for exchange between 
different societies, Ac. They are therefore, seldom to 
be had by purchase, or in answer to ordina>-y applica- 
tions, although extra copies are occasionally to be 
procured in this way.] 3. Can you give me the ad- 
dress of either or all of the following persons, vis : 
the Corresponding Sec. of the New York State Ag. 
Society ; [Col. Benj. P. Johrson, Albany, N. Y ,] ditto 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture ; [Charles 
L. Flint, Esq , Boston, Mass ;] Kentucky Ag. Socie- 
ty ; [R. W. Scott, Esq , Frankfort, Ky ] 

Sugar Cane Mill.— Several who have inquired for 
mills for crushing the Chinese Sugar Cane, are referred 
to the advertisement of Emery Brothers, in this pa- 
per. We are told that' theire is a cheaper mill for this 
purpose, made at Worcester, Mass. If so, the manu- 
facturers would promote their interest by advertising 
it 

p^ I like the Couhtry Obntleman immensely, 
especially the *'Grasier," (which ought to be more 
voluminous,) aa I believe in stock. Durham grades 
Mid Cotswolds ftre the itook for Canada, h. b. f. 

13^ It is a maxim among an ezeallent class of far- 
men, " That a good farm, like a good joint of meat, 
only requires basting with its own dripping." Carry 
this out by using all the fertilising materials which the 
farm will fumtshv and there will be little need of going 
abroad for manures. It must be a system of mixed 
husbandry, however, and stook must be kept to aid in 
the manufacture of tha "dreaeing" ever necessary in 
good farming: 

Insects. — A bright Are of resinoof pine, tar, shav- 
ings, or any other combustible, kindled in the gavden 
at night, on a platform erected for that porpoee, will 
attract and destroy millions of insects. 

AoRicirLTURAL PiFsas.— The commencement of a new 
volume of the OocNxav Qkhtlkman, (July 1) reminds ua 
of the duty of BUMentlDg that paper to our readere as in 
every renpeot excellent Two dollftrs a year are well in- 
ve-U'd in such a constant source of ingtniotion and pleas- 
ure, in which everythlni? In Huggestive of Intelligence and 
refliemont Albany: Luther Tucker a& Bon.—Yttmont 
Chromidc 



MaitaiU n^W for Sale. 

ONE Boar and two Sowa about two years old. bred by 
a V. French, Em| , Balnlree, Mass. Also oi.o 
young sow about one year old, bred by John Giles, E»*q , 
woodatook. Conn. They will be sold low to close the 



concern. Apply to 
July 22— w&mU. 



U. N. BEMENT, 
Bpringslde. Poughkeepsie. 



Cider Mil In. 

TRB subscriber being agent and tfannfactnrer of the 
justly cttlebrated Kramier'ii Paieni Cider Allll, which 
has obtained such enviable notoriety wherever used, is 
prepared to furnish them for the coming season on most 
favorable terms, to agents and farmers. The machine has 
never been excelled, having always come off triumphant 
at the various State and County Fairs where it has been 
exhibited. Circulars containing cuts and descriptions of 
the mills, aa well aa all other implements of onr manufko- 
ture, sent gratis on application. The public are cautioned 
against purchasing or nsii^gan inferior imitation of our 
mill, which is at i>r«eent being manufactured in this city, 
as all mills which are so constructed as to force the apples 
up to the grating cylinder by means of a plunger or plun* 
gers, InfHnge on the patent of the Krauser machine, and 
the purchasers of sueh lay themselves oi>en to a suit for 
infringement The true Krauser Mill will have the name 
of the inventor marked utx)n them. Kone without this 
name have a right to be sold. 

All orders for the above will receive our pnmipt and 
personal attention, and we feel assured we have it in our 
power to please the meet fastidious. Liberal discounts fbr 
emh. Addrsee UICU. H. FlfiASB, 

July 23~w3tmlt. Albany, N. T. 




THE above cut illustrates a new mill being manufac- 
tured In this city, by Messra Kmrry Brotubrs of 
the Albany Agl. Works, and is so calculated as to be 
driven by their Two Horse Railway Power. Ik is a Three 
Roller Horisontal Mill, with counter shaft and geered mo- 
tion. The Mill is strong and substantially made, and at- 
tached to a heavy and eirong wood fHime. It is capable 
of expressing from Sixty to One Hundred Gallons of juice 
per hour, depending upon how closely the rollers are ad- 
justed and the maturity of the cane. The driest pressing 
of the cane renders the richest juloe. Tlie Mills wUl be 
ready in time for the coming cane harvest 
Price for Mill complete for Two Horse Power,.- flOOOO 

do Mill wlthont wood frame. 86.00 

(Weight about 500 Iba.) 
For fVirther Information see the 

ILLVMIIVATED €ATAU>GIJB 
Of the Albany Agl. Works, famished gratis, on receipt of 
six cents to prepay postage on same, by. the Proprietors. 
SMERY BROTHERS, 
July SO-wdbmUw 62 State Street, Albany. N. T. 
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Thottrbtfl <m the OiillaM of twn. 

Editors €o. OsiiT.—Toar eorreepondent B- R S., in 
yuar last vol. p 350. cloe^d aa artiole on pear enltnre 
bj Mtying : *' this pear (^aestion is now open, and we 
hope to see it fairlj and freolj discossed." Suffer me 
to ask my fellow frait culturist^ will it not be well for 
us, after what has been written on this sol^ect, to rest 
awhile, and collect the facte which more extended ob- 
servations will give US, before we assume to know all 
that is to be known on this subject, or seek to establish 
laws from the few experiments we have made in this 
interesting department of horticulture 1 

We are too prone to rush to oonolusions hastily 
drawn in our horticultural leaJ, forgetting that in this, 
as in other departments of science, we must ftnt estab- 
lish our facts ; and that it requires a goodly number of 
well tried, close ly-observed, as well as repeated expe- 
riments, to establish one horticultural fact 

When comparing my progress in knowledge from ob- 
servations made in the garden and orchard during the 
past twelve years, with what has been written during 
this period, particularly on the pear and the strawber- 
ry, and notiomg the chaage in my own views as well 
as that of others, the fact that we are all a. b. o. schol- 
ars in the science of horticulture, is too palpable to be 
denied. Daring this perkxl the sexual character of the 
strawberry has been established, the recognition of 
which is the very foundation on which the suoceesful 
culture of that fruit depends. Tn the cultivation of 
the pear, while collecting foots from which to dedaee 
our laws, it sfaoald not be regarded strange that we 
have now and then presented for our contideraUon very 
confliutiDg testimony— experiments detailed that seem 
to have been carefully made, and yet leading to di- 
rectly opposite rosttlts. This has been the ease in 
every department of science till the accumulation of 
facts has warranted the establishment of a law that has 
at once dispelled confusion and reduced to order the 
chaotic mass. That the work now most pressing is the 
collection of facts— the gathering of one item of 
truth after another, we need barely announce. 

Even on the subject of pniningt where are we to 
find embodied directions so oleajrly established as to 
constitute a safe guide as we enter the orchard 1 Even 
those of the lamented Downing—'* tp shorten a part of 
the last year's growth"— will assoredly lead to error 
of practice, for the concentration of the olroulating 
fluids to repair an injury, as universally true in the 
vegetable as in the animal economy, will give such an 
increased predominance to the wood force, as to deve- 
lop twenty wood biuU where otherwise there would 
have been but one. So obvious is this fact that many 
of our best physiologists are ready to say the knife 
should not approach the tree at all. 

What reliable teachings have we as to the eharaoter 
of the soil best adapted to the pear 9 How little stress 
is laid upon the condition of the subsoil, which has as 
ooBtroling an influence over the growth and the cha- 
racter of the fruit as the surface soil itself— hastening 
its period of ripening, as well as giving slse and flavor 
to the fruit. Under-draining and subsoiling, in giving 
character to the cereals, is less marked in influence 
than a dry subsoil upon the character of our fmilB. 

On the climate beet adapted to the pear, who has 
written so lucidly that we can know what atmospheric 
condition so fkvors the growth of the pear, both the 
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tree and tbe./Vuif, as to mile Che crop as certain and 
reliable as the apple 1 Are the localities ever named, 
where under certain physical conditions of soil, or un- 
congenial climate, it will assuredly fail? The expe- 
rience of our friend Mr. Allxh, has Uvght us on this 
point at least one fact, that the climate of BIcKk 
Rockt is so uncongenial, that further trials need not 
there be made. There the bleak winds from the lake, 
sweeping with almost tempest fury over exposed situa- 
tions, give such an inclination eastward to the very 
trees themselves, that could they speak, you would 
hear them lay, " we would run away if we could, but 
as we cannot, we must stop here, bearing no fruit, an<i 
die.'* Where is the chart delineating those localities, 
favorable or otherwise to Its growth 1 Hence the im- 
portance of just such testimony as we hare from Mr. 
AUen. 

And moreover are we not yet learning that there are 
specific as well ss general directions to be given on this 
subject; that what will succeed in one locality will 
fail entirely in another ; that an Easter Beurre in Bos- 
ton, regarded by their best judges a befitting present 
to the worthy editor of the Horticulturist, in Black 
Rock is no Easter Beurre at all ; instead cf being the 
most aromatic of pears, is only " as cold and watery, 
and no better as a winter fruit than a melon;" that 
the delicious Virgalien of western New- York, is an 
outcaat on the whole Atlantic coast A curious fact 
has just been noticed by Mr. Bdist, touching the Bturre 
Capiaumon/— that the character of the pear, •• well as 
the vigor of the foliage of the tree, is influenced by the 
height of the tree and the distance of the fruit fron 
the ground. 

Who knows the best treatment to ripen the pear in 
perfection 7 Here too, are we not all still experimen- 
ters 7 Mr. HovKY tells us to barrel them up as we do 
apples, and we shall surely find them all right in the 
spring, requiring no more care than a|ipies, and that 
they can only be brought to their state of perfection 
by being ripened b masses. Another directs them 
kept in boxes — lajer by layer, carefully placed and 
certainly separated by some, absorbing substance, as 
paper, cbafi', bran or leavea. While a third finds no 
better place for them than deposited on shelves in the 
cellar, so nicely adjusted that one shall by no means 
touch Its fellow. 

As certainly true is it that we are yet learning how 
to give them their golden color when at their period of 
ripeness— one, by a sweating praeess promoted by 
means of flannel, or at least woolen cloth — a treatment 
reminding one of the sheet of the hydropathist. Others 
still have other means of giving color and bloom to the 
pear; and just as diverse are the modes of training 
the tree, as to standard, half standard, or pyramidal 
form ; and so opinionated are some cuUurists on this 
subject that in their eyes any deviaUon from a perfeet 
pyramid, shows an <* entire ignorance of the growing 
of the tree on the Quince stock." 

We have alluded to this state of things, that we may 
say to horticulturists, be neither dismayed nor diacour- 
sged at what has lately been written on this subject. 
The age is one of conflict of opinion. In this array of al- 
leged facts, seemingly diverse and incongruous as they 
are, some important lessons will be learned by us ; one 
item of truth after another will be elicited, till we shall 
have gathered materials enough for a building. Let 
us all be encouraged to go on making our observations^ 
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and onltirating m bwt W9 okd, though our mod«B of 
Cttltare be differeoi, noiiDg the effect of climate, at- ' 
mospherio ehanges, character of soil and tubeoili dif- 
ferent modet of pnining, and in different seaeone, — 
varioas modes of ripening and coloring pears,— the 
comparative success on the pear and qnince stock, as 
as well as the varieties best suited to each ; and also 
memorandum the expense attending the culture of the 
dwarf and standard trees respectively, the amount and 
value of the orops of each, and make up jroor minds 
not to be discouraged if hard things are said, when 
your conclusions cross the track of other obeenren. 
Such is the fate of pioneers, as well as reformers. Bear 
patiently all disparaging remarks, for as surely as a 
calm Buoceeds a storm, will the day oome when we 
shall settle - down in that matured experienoe of the 
adaptedness of but a limited number of varieties to 
the quince, so that we shall be enabled to proclaim the 
suitableness of this or thai variety to that stock, with, 
the same confidence that we now have that the Dutchess 
d* Aogouleme, Vicar, and Louise Bonne should only be 
grown on the quince, and that the Bartlett, Onondaga, 
Belle Lucrative, are adapted only to their native stock 

R. R. 8. alludes to my orebard as being impr(^>erly 
managed. If so, my success affords the greater ground 
for encouragement, for when you shall have learned to 
do the thing just right, your reward will be proportion- 
ally augmented. My trees still stand erect, in vigor- 
ous growth, giving promise of life and good service in 
the eause. The crop of fruit has been improying in 
eharacter and value, and doubling in quantity from 
year to year. The last year's crop of marketable pears, 
above what was consumed in the family and given to 
friends, amounted to one hundred and seventy bushels. 

Of the pear, as a remunerating crop, I still prefer, 
as I have ever done, to say but little. Many have 
been misled by extravagant statements on this subject. 
The trumpeting of solitary instances of great success 
In cultivating ; the enormous yield of some old tree 
occupyicg a fhvorable locality ; the extravagant price 
that under fortuitous circumstances was realised from 
the crop, being made fh* basis of a calculation as to 
what would be the returns for an acre, misleads by 
producing impressions experience will rarely confirm. 

Fruit growing to be profitable, must be made a bu- 
siness; and to carry it on successfully requires as in- 
timate and thoiough acquaintance in all its details, as 
mercantile or manufacturing business. It is not suffi- 
cient for one to know how to grow fruit; he must 
also acquaint himself with the demands of the mar- 
ket and direct his energies in the channel to meet 
those demands. Oftentimes will it devolve on the fruit 
-culturist to create the facilities for getting his fruit op- 
portunely into market to realise its value ; and then, 
too, he must know how to get it up so as to give it the 
best possible character as it goes out into the world. 
While this is true of all fruit, it is especially so of the 
pear. There is probably no article of merchandise the 
marketable ralue of which so much depends upon the 
condition in which it goes into market, as that of fruit 
In the last Report of the Mass. Hort Soeiety, we are 
told that Mr. Gordon of Brighton, obtained for his pears 
•10 per bushel, they being properly ripened— while 
those of a neighbor, equally good, at his side, sold but 
three dollars. Equally important is it, that we 
the value of labor, and how to direct it, that the 




cost of taking ease oC one's 4reef do not exceed the 
value of the crop. 

The question Is still a mooted one, whether the 
growing of pears ean be made profitable at the pres- 
ent price of labor, untese much of the work can be 
done with a horse. To avail one's self of this, the 
tree must have some pther than a pyramidal form. 
Horticulturists are urged on every side to go into the 
growing of fruits on an extended scale, stimulated by 
the promise of large profits ; bat not a word of caution 
is uttered as to the fbrm of the tree adapted to the or- 
chard with the view of abating the cost of its cultiva- 
tion ; and hence the pyramid^ so beautiful, so appro- 
priate to the garden, Is transferred to the orchard. 
Mr. Hovey's beautiful rows of Jhearf pyramids^ cap- 
tivate the eye, but the annual expense of forking the 
ground— with the repeated hoeings to eradicate the 
weeds, is a shade in the picture that escapes observa- 
tion. Nothing probably at the present crisis is more 
needed than some oarenilly oondueted experiments as 
to the comparative cost of culture of the pyramidal 
and half standard form of tree I. M. Waiud. Newark^ 
N.J 

To l>Mtroy Wornfl in Orobards. 

Editobs Co. Gbvt.— -I see in your paper, a way to 
destroy worms' nests on fruit trees, such as eommon 
soap and whitewash. Now the best way that I ever 
saw, and the surest remedy without iigury to the tree, 
is to take a gun and put in a good charge of powder, 
and put in a paper wad, and stand about eight feet 
from the tree. This will blow the nest entirely from 
the tree, and rid them at once without injuring the 
tree in the least.. If any one doubts it, let him try it 
and he wUl be satUfted that I am right. &. Bisut. 

Hockanum^ Ct. 

• • • 

Foot Distempej* in Cattle. 

Mbssbs. Bditobs— Will you allow me to inquire of 
your readers for a cure for the fiM>t distemper in cattle 1 
There are two diseases quite unlike each other, one 
affecting the foot between the hoofs, which Is generally 
cured by an application of oaustio, or some such medi- 
cine. The other disease makes the animal lame, with- 
out any perceptible cause, for one or two days j then 
the foot and aakle begin to swell and become very 
much inflamed, and very painftdt oontinulng in that 
way a long time. Will some of your medical readers 
presoribe a mode of treatment most likely to stop the 
disease, and prevent so much pain to the animal. 
Lewis Bailky. Moray Farm, 

■ ■ • ♦ • — - 

How to Ory Rbulyarb* 

Mbbsbs. L Tuckbb a Son— In answer to your cor- 
respondent who inquires whether " you have had any 
experience in drying rhubarb for future use," please 
say to him that it is done by simply preparing it pre- 
cisely as for pies, peeling the stalks and cutting in small 
pieces. Dry it in the sun or moderately warm oven. 
We think its itavor decidedly improved by drying. 
E.R. Midd., Ct. 

Ccmeat tmt Stopping I«eaks« 

A composition of four pounds of rosin, one pint of 
linseed ou, and one ounce of red lead, applied hot with 
a brush, will stop leaks in roofs, water casks, etc. So 
says a correspondent of the Lynn (Mass.) JVeirs, who 
has given it several years trial. 
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Xnqiilfi««i uid Answars. 

IracT GoiiLBono«».^R. D. of Umj JfUmw, laqnires 
for " the mof( hnnaoe aad speedy nanner of killing 
batterfliea and all kisda of delicate ioMcti for premr- 
▼aiioD," aod wishes an answer throagli the columns of 
** the best of Agricatnral papers, ria , the Conntry 
Gentleman." Dr. Fitch says that as maeh of the ey- 
anid f^ poUuk should be pat into a small vial of water 
as will make a thoroughly saturated solution. This, if 
corked tight, will last for years. Butterflies) moths 
and other insects that would injure themseWes by flut- 
tering after they are caught, may be killed by simply 
pricking them in the thorax under the wing with the 
point of a needle wetted -with this solution. Larger 
insects will require three or four punctures, but for 
the smaller ones one or two will be quite sufficient. Dr. 
F. uses the above, and considers it altogether the beet 
means there is of accomplishing the object 

Limb —I wish to burn from 6,000 to 10,000 bushels 
of lime, to be applied to the soil. Any information as 
to the best mode of making and applying the lime 
would be glndly received. Should the lime l)e air- 
slacked before applied, and how much should be put 
per acre and the manner of applying, Ac. How is 
lime measured, — by striking or heaping the half bushel, 
or is it weighed— if so, how many lbs. make a bushel 7 
W. H. Wbthorb. [As lime, after being applied for ma- 
nure, must quickly become carbonate, and before it 
can exert any particular benefit on the crop, it may at 
onoe be slacked to powder, and thus fitted for even 
spreading. If slacked into lumps, it cannot be pro- 
perly spread, and will consequently be of little value. 
It is usually allowed to slack in heaps in the field, 
which will do well if the water dofk not leave it in 
lumps. This may, however, be prevented by cover- 
ing the heaps with straw or sods. It la sown broadcast 
when reduced to powder. A broadeasi sowing ma- 
chine will answer ; or it may be done with a small 
scoop-shoTel firom the voTing wages which contains it 
The quantity most vary with dremnttances. If the 
lime ia tnagntnan, thirty to fifty hvshels is the largest 
quantity to be applied, and this to grass land the first 
year. Common lime may be applied at the rate of 
two or three hundred bushels per acre — but It is 
thought by many that half this snount would be 
equally efficaeions. A rioh ioU, containinrg much rege- 
table matter, will reoeiva more Ifme than a thin poor 
soil. There is much yet to learn in relation to its ap- 
plication. The heaptd'bvMk^ is used in measuring 
Ume.] 

Books.— 1. Will you pfease inform me where I can 
get a book, (if there is any,) that would be a guide for 
a young farmer, in the sowing and planting of crops. 
2. Also, have you *< Thomas' Farm Implements 1" If 
so what is the price by mail. A Bkgiiibb. BcJUton. 
[Allen^s «' American Farm Book," (price $1,) is the 
best cheap work that we know of, on the sul:(ject 2. 
Price SI. We can send you both.] 

Buos iir Pbas.— If a *' Subscriber" who aeks for 

a remedy for bugs in peas, will pour just snflleient 

boiling water over the peas to cover them aad no more, 

(for a larger quantity would destroy both peas and 

bugs,) and let them scald for one minute, his crop from 

I that season's yield will be free from the bugs. I have 

. tried it repeatedly, and found it eflfectuaL The bug 

[ does not injure the germinating powers of the pea, but 




renders them unfit to nse as food when dried, unless for 
animals. A Jamaica Plaiv Farmbb. 

Bbb8. — Could yon not publish a cheap monthly pe- 
riodic.ll on Bees, in which the natural history and cul- 
ture of bees oould be discussed 7 Perhaps Quiitbt, 
Lahgstroth, and others, will be willing to furnish you 
with matter. W. J. B. [It would, we Imagine, be a 
difficult matter, to say nothing of the support it would 
receive, to fill a monthly sheet with valuable contri- 
butions on the management of bees. We shall be glad 
to publish all articles of interest, on the subject, which 
we may be favored with, in the pages of the Country 
Gentleman ] 

Protection from Dust iir Thrbshibo. — If your 
correspondent, "A Subscriber," will procure a thin 
broad piece of sponge, large enongh to cover the nose 
and mouth, (which can be procured of most of the 
druggists for a trifle,) by slicing qf from a large piect^ 
aod fasten this on over the nose and mouth, having first 
moistened the same with water, which imparts a very 
soothing influence to the nostrils, aod at the same time 
collects all the small particles of dust that would oth- 
erwise settle on the lungs by inhaling the dusty at- 
mosphere. When this becomes filled with dirt and 
dust, all you have to do is just wash it out in water, 
and apply to the face as before. Try it ; and should 
any one be benefitted by so doing, I shall feel fully 
compensated for penning this article, though the ther- 
mometer may stand at 100^ in the shade while I am 
about it P. B. Crowdbr. Amelia C ff., Va. 

Another oorrespendent says— My practice is to tie a 
piece of slightly moistened sponge of good quality over 
my mouth and nostrils. This does not at all interfere 
with breathing, and but slightly with conversation, and 
Is a most perfect respirator. The sponge should have 
no large holes, and need not be thick, s. p. v. 

Chloride of Limb. — Will you or some one who 
knows, inform me of the manner that chloride of lime 
acts upon the contents of privy vaults, in deodorizing or 
rendering them inodorous. Does it, by chemical action, 
fix all the obnoxbus gasses, and if so, is it as readily 
available for plant food when applied to the soil in that 
state, as if no deodoriser had been used 1 If any one 
knows by actual experiment, I would like to be inform- 
ed of the fact. It is (or ought to be) a subject of much 
importance to farmers. What will Prof S. W. Jobm- 
BOif say to it 7 J. M. Touno. 

Stripbd Bug. — In respect to the striped bug on cu- 
cumbers, I find two or three onion setts in each hill a 
complete proteclion, although the bog is abundant 
But a nmedy for the villainous little cabbage flea bee- 
tle is sadly wanted. I tried floor of sulphur, but they 
took no notice thereof, scarcely taking the trouble to 
shake themselves clear of it s. P. v. 

Warts.— Is there any way to remove effectually a 
wart from a horde's foot^ directly under the fetlock 7 

Manurb for Ruta Bag as.— I have one acre of 
light land, proparedfor ruta bagas. I want five hun- 
dred bushels, and want rows not closer than two feet 
I wish you would tell me what special manures to use 
to command success. My land will not bear more than 
two hundred pounds of guano, and tbis will not glTC 
me more than three hundred hushdi. I have applied 
marl and ashes liberally, which groatly benefited my 
turnip crop last year. Will guano composted 
plaster (100 lbs. guano 60 lbs. plaster,) deteriorate 




qaalit J by keeping it in bags in a dry plaee for soTeral 
weeks or months perhaps 7 T. L. M. Surry Co^ Vo. 
[We shonld think that now, alter a Aill supply of 
gnano, ashes and marl, that a good strong compost of 
stable mRnure and loam would be best, but this we 
infer our correspondent cannot oommand Bone ma- 
nure may be useful — ^in some instances it has greatly 
increased the tamip crop — in others which we hare 
known, it has produced no sensible result The guano 
and plaster cannot injure, if kept perfectly dry.] 

Cdbrartb and Raspbbbbibb.— Is the White Grape 
ourrant different from White Dutoh 7 Is Red Grape 
generally known 1 I procured it from Cincinnati, and 
find it decidedly the beat bearer of any I have ; the 
fruit is twice as large as Red Batch, and not so tart 
White Dutch is best flarored of any I know. I bare 
a number of small plants of Ohio Ererbearing rasp- 
berry, that were planted late, and just now show signs 
of blooming. If I sow seeds from these, will they not 
produce the same rariety 1 1 cannot think they can 
** mix " with other sorts now, as the others have ripen- 
ed their fimit and are not in bloom. The Ohio Ever- 
bearing is the only variety that has been thoroughly 
tested here and found satisfactory, being entirely hardy, 
and bearing large crops of tolerably fair berries 
throughout tiie summer and autumn, till checked by 
frost We hope the Orange and Allen will succeed, 
but cannot yet speak positively In regard to them. B. 
T. Tbas. Richmond, Ind, [The White Grape ew> 
rant is distinct from and larger than the White Dutch. 
The Bed Grape has not been disseminated mnoh. The 
seeds of any particular variety of the raspberiy may 
produce plants precisely similar to the original, bat the 
probability is in favor of more or less variation.] 

Pbacb Bbahdt.— Please insert in the next number 
of your paper the best known recipe for making peaoh 
brandy. We have many millions of peaches, and but 
few know how to manufacture brandy from them. I 
am unable to obtain a recipe here, and would be mu(^ 
obliged if you would furnish me one. A Sdbscbibbb. 
AUanta, Geo. [We have not been able to find any re- 
cipe for making Peaeh Brandy, but we give the follow- 
ing directions, which we find in one of our former vola^ 
for making 

Pkaoh WiKB.— Take nearly ripe fruit, stone It, and 
bruise the pulp in a mortar ; put eight pounds of the pulp 
to one quart of water, and let It stand twentv-foar hours, 
then squeeze out the juice, and to everv gallon of it add 
two pounds of white sugar : then put It Into a cask, and 
wiien it has fermented and become perfectly clear, bottle 
it up, and use at pleasure. 

BxBDfl ABD Chxrribs. — How cao I save my oherries 
from the robbins and other birds which abound on my 
premises, without disturbance frt>m the gun, notwith- 
standing their inveterate pTX>pensity to steal most of 
my smaller fruits. A. F. [We know of other remedy 
than the prompt use of powder and shot.] 

Insbct. — I enclose an inseet which is destroying the 
apples aroond this vicinity, in great numlMis. Will 
you please give os its name and history as near asyoo 
cao. Wx. PBOvraiAB. Ame§buryt Mobb. [The inaeot 
enclosed l>elong8 to the same family as the fire-fly or 
glow-worm. None of the iaseets of this group are ra- 
gnrded as injurious to vegetation. Is our oorrespon- 
dent certain that the insect he sent, is the one which 
does the injury to which he alludes?] 

Masks fob ThrebSbrs.— I see that-a subscriber hi 
your paper of 24th ult inquires where he can get a 




maek or eovering for the !ii»e, £> be used when thresh- 
ing with a vaehine* In my view the best remedy is 
to so build the maohine that it will net throw the dust 
into the feeder's face, but discharge it through the ma- 
ohine with the straw. Then the feeder will not need a 
oovering over the faee any more than other persons 
working about the maohine. Such machines are made 
at the Soheneotady Agricultural Works. G. Wbst- 

IBGBOUSB. 

DBAxmBO.— I write to iaqnire of you where I oan 
obtain a work giving thorongh instraction on under- 
draining. I think I remember of seeing a notice some- 
where in the back numbers of my Co. Gbbt., of your 
intention of preparing a small work in pamphlet form 
on that rabjeoft, for distribntion among yovr sobseribeiB. 
I. G. C. SockvilU, Ind. [The work you refer to^ no- 
Uoed in Co. Gbbt^ was a oireular issaed by Messrs. G. 
k W. McCammon, the extensive manvfaoturers of 
drain tile in this city, and wa have requested them to 
send yoB a copy. We oan sead yoa postpaid, for 60 
eents, a vei^ goad traatisa an the sol^t--** Moan's 
Praotical Land-Drainer."] 

GBAJTTiBa Pbacbbs OB Fass^-Will yen inforB one 
of yovr sabeoriben whether a graft of the peaoh^tree 
on the fig-traa, wiU bear flmit^ and whether the fruit 
will be " a ptack wUhmU any stone." I have heard 
this aaseitioa mada by leliabto parseaa, but I oannet 
lielieve it, and leave It to your experience to decide. 
A SuBSQBiBBB. St, Jomto, Zo. [Tha natural allhii- 
ties of the fig end of the peaeh aie as fiu separated as 
the peaoh and the wUIow; We hav« heard that if the 
peaoh is grafted on the willow, whm it bean, the fruit 
will be withont e^es a n d the saoM remark will ap- 
ply as well to grafting it on the fig. So we might say 
with nearly equal propBiety, that if the apple is graft- 
ed on a hitching, past, when it bean, the fimit will have 
no cores and skina> The whole thing is impossible.] 

T&B BvcKTBMor.^-Wttl yon or some of your corres- 
pondenla p toase ■newar tliafoUowing inqviiies ooneeni- 
the bnekthom, in yonr rafaiabla paper. 1st The best 
age of plants for transplanting to the hadga row. 2d. 
Where beet and eheapest obtained. 3d. At what prioe 
ean frem three ta five thoasand plants be famished in 
the spring of 1869. B. Hawlbt. MaUland Place^ 
C. W. [The bnekthom is perhpas the easiest and saf- 
eet of removal of any hedge plant Two yean is the 
most suitable age. We think the plants are kept by 
A. Saul A Co., of Newbnrgh, and by W. Reed, SUaa- 
bethtown, K. J. The prioe is tlO per thousand.] 

A Bad Wbbd. — Will yon or some of yonr oorrespon* 
dents infi»rm me through yonr eolumns, the cheapeBi, 
quickest and most eifeetaal mode (other than grating 
with sheep, none of which I have,) of eradicating the 
wild onion ft^om a piece of rich bottom land 1 B. W. 
R , qf Virginia, [If there is any way of ridding one's 
self of this most troublesome of weeds, there are mul- 
titudes who would be glad to know it, and we hope 
those who have tried any means of doing so which 
have proved either partly or wholly effective, will im- 
part their experience for the benefit of othen] 

Soda Water.— I should be greatly obliged, if you 
or some of yonr readen could inform me how to make 
soda water. A. b. 

Thb Horsb Flt.— Will some of yonr readen inform 
me how to protect horses from the bite of the hone 
other flies, w. t. 
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lotes fof t|e Mull 

EZPBBIMBKTS IK PoTATO CuLTURE.— Mr. JoHN PB- 

RSUK of MoDtTtUe, Ct., fiiives as the iMalt of an ex- 
periment which he made la«t year, to test the compar- 
ative value of variooa commercial maourea for pota- 
toes. He planted five patchee of 24 square feet— soil 
sandy loam^ manured the previous year with stable 
manure— with Silver Lake potatoes, with the follow- 
ing result: 

Lot. Uanure. Product. 

L None, * »Ib§. 

5. 61be. Boaednst, ^ » Ibe. 

8. 6 Ibe. Guano, » Ibe. 

4. 6 Ibe. De Burgas Buperphoephate, 81 Ibe. 

6. 6 Ibe. Ooe'B Buperpheephate, -^ 40 Ibe. 

He adds—" Judging twm th« appearance of the 
▼tees before digging, I sappoied that the guano would 
give the greatest yield. The Tines were stouter and 
remained gp'een after the ether vines were dead. I al- 
ways apply the nperphosphate in the hill, at the rate 
of 350 lbs. to the aere. It will not pay me to uselton 
any other crop. I nerer leee by the tot one bushel to 
the 100 on my dryest soil t but hi an adjoining Held, 
where the soil Is fltiUDger, they rot hi « wet season 
badly. I planted potatoes anwnd some young pear 
trees, and mnlehed ttomf tiM reeult wa«, two-tiOids 
rotted." 

PuAiniu 'BAwmtQ.—A eerrespondent uf the ITew- 
Torii Bventeg Fest, writing from West Urbana, Illinois, 
gives rather a dismal seoount of the prospecte of prairie 
farmers the present year. He says tfaaS during twen- 
tythree days of Hay they had mere or less rain, and 
that during ten of these days ** Ituene down all the 
time with aeoplousneMeredltableto tropleal latitudes." 
AfUr alluding to the very unfavoraWe^seaaons of 1844 
and 1661, he says that his experienee leads hhn to 
conclude that prairie fkrmers ef IHtanAs may make up 
their mhuis to an erder ef events abeul as foHowt, ro> 
ourring, say once in seren years; 

1. One year great oropa and high prleea, 

2. One year good crope and low prices. 
8. One year drougbt and no surplus. 

i. One year ezeeeetve fain and no Mirplue. 
6. One year a general failure of crope. 

6. One year corn will fail, wheat goood. 

7. One year wheat fcll, com good; 

f!^ We learn that the Marylantf State Fair Is to 
be held at Baltimore, October 26, 27, 26 and 29, and 
trust that the generous eiTorts of the friends of the So- 
ciety to reinstate it in the old condition of pro«perity 
and success, may be rewarded by the fulfillment of all 
they can desira in its behalf 

IW Wilson's Albaut has taken the lead over 
all other strawberries in this market the present year. 
They have proved much more productive than any 
other variety, the l>erries of a Isrger and more uniform 
fixe, and of a firmer flesh, thus rendering them less 
liable to injury by transportation to market. 

Stock Sho^s in KENrncKr —We are having a num- 
ber of stock fairs this spring that are very interesting ; 
to give you an idea of what we exhibit at them, the 
the homo day at the fair In this (Lincoln) county, there 
were one hundred and fifteen entries, in but one class, 
•nd that, for general utility. There was vome splen- 
did mule stock shown— the yearling that took the pre- 
mium was fifteen and a half hands high, and there 
mas a pair of mules siztoen and a half liands high, 



three years old this spring. The premium horse mule 
colt was four feet four inches high, at two month old. 
There was a very nice show of cattle — Darhams of 
course. " Tom Moore," bred by Mr. Thome, took a 
premium In his class. Noticing in a recent number of 
the Country Gentleman, (by reading which, for the 
past three or four years, I have been greatly benefit- 
ted,) that you would like to have the farmers let you 
know what is going on in their respective localities, I 
comply with the request R. R. G. [ We hope our cor- 
respondent's example will be imitated, and that he 
will himself repeat his fhvors. Ebs] 

TlNiincBSSARr Dbstruction or Timbub.— We have 
no means of procuring the article on tbia suV^t, to 
which our correspondent S. RonnRTa, alludes, and if 
we had we could not make room for it at present Mr. 
W. says — *' Sewage and timber are subjects of vast im- 
portance to this country, and I think it would prove a 
service of Tory extensive benefit if they were more 
fully discussed in our agricultural periodicals." 

Bucks Co-, (Pa.) Aq. SociBTT.^We have received 
the premium list of this most efficient Society, whose 
Fair is to be held at Newtown, on the 29th September. 
A large portion of its prises are to be paid in books 
and papers — among the lattor about 200 copies of Tm 
Cultivator are oiFered. 

1^* We have received the Premium List of the 
Siuquekanna Co. {Pa.) Ag. Soeitty^ most of whose 
priaes we axe pleased to see, are to be paid in agricul- 
tural books and papers-^umong them are several copies 
of our journals. The paper does not staU when or 
where its Fair is to be held. 

BuYPTiAN MiLLET.—IjencIose you a few seeds of the 
true Egyptian Millet ; this grows abundantly on the 
borders of the Nile in Egypt, and is not, properly 
speaking, a rush. It belongs to the family of the Jun- 
CUB rushes, and not to the Sorghums^ to which the 
millets belong. It grows from 8 to 16 feet high, many 
stalks to one hill— grows generally in tenacious, moist 
lands, the borders of rivers. Moses was found by the 
daughter of Pharaoh among it, on the banks of the 
Nile. It makes a very good fodder for cattle and 
Egyptian buffaloes, and horses will eat it too occasion- 
ally. It agrees in all respects with the description of 
it given in your number of the Country Qentleman for 
24th June, 1858, page 401, so I refer to that, and con- 
firm It F. A. Nautz. p. S. Will you give notice that 
all parties wishing to eorreppond wish me, should ad- 
dress their letters to Philadelphia post office. This 
will be more convenient for me to get them quick than 
being sent to Winslow. F. a. n. 

MANnRiNO Meadows.— On this subject Traeb, in 
his Principles of Agriculture, makes the remark that 
some farmers give more care to the cultivation of 
meadows than to that of arable land, saying : " When 
we manure our meadows plentifully, we are quite sure 
of a safBclent supply for our arable land." This is 
true In the long run, but at first sight it would seem 
poor policy. Grass will grow where grain crops do no- 
thing without enltlvation and manure. 

AoE OF BuNQ-HiLL FowLs. — A Correspondent of the 
Louisville Journal states that he bad a dung- hill fowl, 
which died on the 16th of April, that was hatched the 
first week in April 1841, and was consequently over 17 
years old. 
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Thb Coustby Gbhtlbmah nr Other Latitu»m.— 
A South Carolina eabflcribor wrifeea, in reocntly encloi- 
ing his snbwription to begin July 1, that he difloon- 
tinued hu Co. GeSt. at the end of laet year, on account 
of itfl being published in a latitude so different. He 
had, however, found the numbers as preserved so in- 
teresting, that he ooneludes to renew, and now thinks 
it will be long before he again hasards the experiment 
of a discontinuance. A correspondent in Maryland 
says in a letter under date of the 7th : " The Country 
Gentleman is more and more interesting, and I make 
it a matter of conscience to rec<»nmend it wherever I 
go." Another from St Mary's Co. in the same State, 
sends a club of five for the new volume 
** with my best wlBhet for the sucoees of a paper which I 
regard one of the beet (of any kind) ever printed." 

We should acknowledge cinbs for the new volume 
from Aoademia, Pa., Beloit and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and smaller ones from seveml other places. It will be 
well to repeat our prices for the benefit of others t — 

One copy one year strictly In advance^ $2.00 

One copy one year rot is asvarcb, 2.50 

Three copies one year, or Biz copies six months, — 6.00 
Ten copies one year,. 16.00 

One may poy for hia own paper one year, by send* 
ing jujimr eubecribere and $8, when we will credit 
him on account for his own subscription. It would be 
a simple way for some of our friends who are in arnars 
to bring np the balance due in this way ; we trust the 
hint will not be lost 

Cub Statb Show at SiniiCUSB. — Prospects now 
seem &vorabIe for a large attendance. A larger pro- 
portion than usual of the judges appointed at the May 
and June meetings, have signified that they will be on 
hand. The position of the buildings has been deter- 
mined upon, although but a small beginning has yet 
been made by the local committee in securing their 
erection. They will doubtless work the faster when 
once started, and we have no doubt that all other sec- 
tions of the state will come nobly forward to assist Cen- 
tral New- York in making an exhibition worthy of the 
Society and of our farmers 

The Best Fabms— A Steam Plow.— No less than 
eleven farms have been entered for competition for the 
premiums offered this year by our State Ag. Society- 
seven of them Dairy Farms in Lewis county. Such a 
waking up among our agricultarists is more unusual 
than it should be. An application has also been made 
for the $250 premium offered for a machine that will 
plow satisfactorily by steam power. The inventor, we 
believe is a Trojan, and the trial was set down for 
Monday, the 19th inst., at that city. After it has been 
held oar readers shall hear more of the matter. 

FiBE Blioht— SuGGESTiOH.— E. D. Piersou of Un- 
4on Springs, N. T., informs us that he has been success- 
ful in arresting the fire blight in the pear tree, by the 
following treatment: He shaves olf all the diseased 
bark, to a foot below the affected portion, leaving a 
thin layer where the bark is not destroyed. This ar- 
rests the disease, and the thin bark afterwards forms a 
new covering. As the descent of the sap is only through 
the bark, it is regarded as needless to cut away any of 
the vood to check the blight This mode of treatment 
may be worthy of further trial. 

SoHETHiRO Kbw.— E. D. Hallock is an old Alba- 
nian. Mr. H. has for some years been engaged in an 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore at Rochester in 




tlll»Stato. HehaihaHti^BbMiDeaiwhlehii 
mands wide onstom through Weaten Kew-Toffc, and 
in which, knowing well the strict and Iheroagh-going 
honesty with which It is oondveted, we deefre to com- 
mend him to the reader— taking the opportunity to do 
so, in noticing one or two recent inventions we last week 
examined at his store. One of them was a broadcast 
sowing machine, which costs only $7, and will sow a 
breadth qf over thirty feet with any kind of seed, from 
peas to clover or timothy, 

*' doing the work as well, if not better than the most ex- 
perienced sower could by hand, besides performing three 
times the amount of work in the same time. Its construc- 
tion is simple, being merely a sack, with a hopper at tbe 
bottom, under which Is a revolving cylinder, turned by 
means of a crank, with arms or tubes through which the 
grain paases, it being thrown out by centrifugal force. The 
width of space sown depends upon the speelflc gravity of 
grain. Tbe quantity Is regulated by a slide, and can be 
changed in a moment. The machine is made of hea'v^ tin, 
and can be repaired by any mechanic in that branch of 
businasa'' 

We also saw a new Dynamometer, which if it be 
found to sooeeed ai well in praotioe as it now promises, 
will surpass any instrument of the kind with which we 
are acquainted at hone or abroad. We will endeavor 
hereafter to give a desoriptbn. 

" Turn Natwhax. Hobsb Show Bvlletik.'* — We 
have reolved No. 2— dating of oottne, from Springfield, 
Masi. The manageiE of the oomiag ezhibltioii do not 
mean to hide their light under a bushel. It is unques- 
tionably the tne w«y« if snth a diow if to be held, to 
acquaint all the world with the faet, and seenre the 
widest possible competition and the largest attendance 
This our friends iatend to do. Some of tbe first citi- 
lens of Springfield constltate the board, with George 
Bliss, the w^ kaowa Pieaident of the MioUgMi 
Southern Railroad, at ita head. Those who desire Itdl 
particulars as to tha Xxhibitlon, oaa Monie them by 
addressing George Dwight, Chief Marshal, or J. N. 
Bagg, Secretary, Springfield, Ma«. 

The Gbbat Bt. Lovtb FAiB.^We hava reoeived the 
schedule of Premiums for the 3rd annual Fair of the 
St Louis Agriealtniml and Meehanieal Association, to 
oommenoe on Monday Sept 6, and continae six days. 
The Prise List is the most extensive, and the rales 
and regulations for the general management, the most 
complete of any we have ever seen issued in this coun- 
try. Indeed the whole preparations are in the most 
magnificent style. Among the buildings on the show- 
grounds, whioh are shaded with a beautiful grove of 
forest trees, are ao amphitheatre of sufficient sise to 
seat 12,000 persons, and to shelter 36,000— spaeioas 
Floral, Mechanical and Fine Art Halls— a Gallina- 
rium, 30 feet hi diameter, three stories high, built en- 
tirely of wire, with ninety apartments, and all the 
oonveniences necessary for the exhibition and keeping 
of poultry, Ac, Jto. 

FoBEST TRBB8. — Rlohard S. Fay of Lynn, Mass., 
has growing on his farm many thousands of the Scotoh 
larch, English oak, and other trees of his own impor- 
tation and planting. Some of the larches are thirty 
feet high. Mr. Fay concludes if the growth gees on 
unimpeded for 30 years, the timber will be worth $300 
an acre. Here is a hint for farmera 

Fbuitful Bbhetoleece.— " That the poor might 
have apples as well ss the rich," General Pittkam, the 
large-hearted hero of Ticonderoga, planted appl 
for a mile along the highway of his native town. 
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•^ R I O Hn. H. P E A S E* S 

EXCELSIOR AaEICULTURAL WORKS. 




The Excelsior Changeable Railway Horse Power, 

liV^lth Threahen, SepantYors, Cleaners, Clover Hnllers, and 

CIRCULAR AND CROSS-CUT SAW MILLS, FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES, 

CIDER MILLS. AND ALL OTHER lUFLEDIENTS ADAPTED TO THE POWER. 

w 



E have no beBitatlon in reeommeDding our HorM 
Power an the very best Machine of the description 
ever offered to the public. Ite Biniplicity of oonstrnctlon and 
acoeMlbillty to all parte of Ita maohtn^ry, all the geam be- 
ing on the outside of the frame. Is in Itself an item which 
should claim the attention of every fiarmer. The various 
improvementa which we have made over other nsaeblnea 
of the same class, though they may appear small In de- 
tail, yet as a whole they have given our Power a supe- 
riority over them which hae been abandaptly attested in 
the various trials with competing machines. Below is the 
report of the Louisville Journal In reference to the trial 
of Horse Powers and Threshers, on the Grounds of the 
United States Agricultural Society, held at LooUville, In 
September, 1867 : 

" At the trial before the C<nninUte«, of Endless Chain 
Horse Power* and Threshing Ifaohines, the Kxcelslor Mh- 
chine, manufactured by Hiohard H. Peaae. of Albany, N. 
Y., came off successfWly— they having thresh^ the fifty 
sheaves allotted them in five minutes and eivht seconds, 
while the Emery cotnpetlng Machine occunied six min- 
utes In threshing the same amount or nearly twenty per 
cent, longer than the Excelsior. The threshing was done 
bv the more weight of the horsea, no harness being used. 
The worknianBhip on the Excelsior ThresluT is of a very 
superior description. Every farmer should have one of 
these Machines, as it Is adapted to threshing and grinding 
grain, cutting fodder, sawing wood, pumping, churning, 
4to. It is truly a useful and cheap Mnchine." 

At this Fair we were awarded the First Premium, the 
Society's Large Silver Medal, for the best Horse I'ower 
and Thresher, and a Diploma of Special commendation 
for the best Motivb Powsa roa Qbhbral Farm Vhu 
Under this bead we came into'conrpetition not only wtth 
all Horse Powers, but Steam Engines, Wind Mills, &c. 
This Is the highest oomraendatlon that him ever been 
awarded to aimilar machines, and Indeed it waa a great 
triumph, as the most celebrated Machines in the country 
came in direct competition with our own in a fair and im- 
partial trial. We nave also taken premiums at nearly 
every State and County Fair where we have exhibited, 
and where the Machines have been put in operation before 
comp«lent committeca. 

Our Horae Powers are eapeclallv adapted to driving 
Threshing Machines, Circular and Cross Cut Saws, Ma- 
chine Shops. Elevators. Pile Drivers, Ferry Boats, Hay 
Cutters, Cider Mills, Feed Mills, Com Shellers, and may 
b<» nsed for Loading and Discharging Vessels, and indeed 
tor any purpose where only One or Two Horse Power is 



required. The angle of elevation neoeasary to operate this 
Power, depends on the weight of the horse and amount 
of work required to be done. The operatofr of the Ma- 
chine should always be his own judge in this mafter. 
However, we will state that our Machines are so geared 
that the elevation necessary is less than other Machinea, 
when the same am(^nt of power is applied. 
Threaker and Separator. 

We would call the attention of Farmerb and oihera da- 
siring to obtain the most perfect Machine extant, to the 
ease with which the concave can be raised and lowered to 
suit the various kinds and condltlana of grain, no wrencbea 
being required. All that is necessary to adjust it, is to 
unscrew two thumb screws, one on either side of the Ma- 
chine, then adjust the concave as desired, tnm the screwa 
again, and it is fixed, it being the work of only a few ae- 
conds ; also, to the nicety of the balance of our cylinders. 
In order to secure their running with the least niction ; 
and to th(* general getting up or the Machine, as we are 
very particular to use nothing but tbe best seasoned tim- 
ber, and we have never yet met with an accident from 
the using i f bad wood, although we bare naade tbouaaiids 
of raachfiies. 

Cap ACiTT.— The Single Power and Thresher will thresh 
from 100 to 176 bushels of Wheat, Rre. Barley, or Buck- 
wheat, or from 175 to 200 bushels of oats in a day. The 
Double Power and Thresher will thresh from 200 to 250 
busheis of Wheat, &c., and f^om 350 to 876 bushels of 
Outs, in he same time, attended by one extra man. The 
construction of the Power is such that it can he changed 
from a right to a left band MHcbine, and the reverse, at 
pleasure, as the gears are all outside tbe Power, and ao- 
cessible at all times. 

Warranty.— If the Powers and Threshers do not an- 
swer tbe description, and fall to do any reaifonable amount 
of work required of them, after a fair trial, following the 
directions sent with each Machine, the money will be re- 
funded, and the Machine returned at the manufacturer's 
expense. 

We here beg to call the attention to a few certificatea 
from farmers in various sections of the country ; had we 
eufflcient apace, we might add many more. 

CERTIFICATESS. 

KiNDBRHooK. Dec. 21, 1S57. 

Mr. Rtob*d H. Pbasb, Albany, N. Y.— Dear Sir— The 

Two Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, I purchased 

of you, is certainly the best Machine I have over seen. 

Having given perfect satisfaction in every way, I would 
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reeommeiKl all fkrmers who use a Threshing Maohlne, to 
buy one yours In preference to all others. 
^ JOHN H. CORmNO. 

Li»C0LH Co,, Tenk., Sept 20, 1867. 
Mr. RiCB'D H. PsA8S. Albanv, N. Y.— Dear BIr— Hav- 
Ing purchased one of your Bxcelslor Horse Powers of your 
ageiii, Mr. Shoffiier, I think it is undoubtedly the most 
perfect Machine that I liare ever met with. I have thresh 
ed tifly bushels of wheat in one hour, without 6W(>ating 
my horses in the least, and would recommend it to the use 
of every farmer. WM. DYKR. 

XiCBOLAsriLLS. Kt.. Sept. 1, 1867. 
Mr. Rioh!d H. Piasi. Albany, N. Y.— Sir^ have been 
Tilling one of your Bxoelslor Horse Powers and Threshers, 
for two years. I have this season threshed forty-three 
hundred and ninety bushels in twenty days, notwithstand- 
ing foul weather and the moving of Machine. 

I have threshed as much as three hundred and twelve 
bushels in one day. TUs straw was cradled, and very loug, . 
It being unusually so this season. J. M. IIOBKKTS. 
Bbthlrhkh, Albany Co., N. Y^ Auff. 1, 1857. 
Mr, Ricn'n H. P t ask— Dear Sir— THeTlvoHorie Pow- 
erand Thresher I bought of yod,ts certainly the most 
snperior Machine of the kind I ever saw work I think I 
can thresh more grain, and do it easier, than with aiiy Ma- 
chine I ever worked with, and I have followed the busi- 
ness for a number of years. Several of my'i»elghbors.say 
they will get their Machines of yon Ibrthe next harvest. 
Yours respecif ully, W M. W A N D8. 
BanroKD Co., Tsmii^ Oct. li, U4«<. 
We. the undersigived, hereby oertifv that we have pdr- 
onased of the Ag(>nt of the Mannfactu«-er. Rich*d H. 
Pease, of Albany, New York, his ** ExcelslorHoipe Power 
and Threshec," au4 having uned them a sufTlbient teiiKth' 
of time tu oonvlnce us of their utility and durability, feel 
no besitane/jr in saying that in our opinion they are the 
very best olr which we have any knowledge, they having 
performed to our entire satisfaction.,. Qivea vm^r oar 
naads, day and date above> 

Garret Phillips, Benjamin Garret, 

M. L. Dlamukes, Alex. Bandera, 

Thoa. Lipscomb, Wm. M. Goggin, 

Wm. A. Allen, Alex; Bakin, 

J. T. Arnold, Redding George, 

W. W. Hastings, J. J. Koonco. 

James Mulllns, W. C. J. Brown. 

H. D. Davidson, 

£a«t GaiKinriCH, N. Y.. Feb. 26, 1867. 
Mr. RiOB^D H. PiASB— I received the Two Horse Pow- 
er. Thresher and Separator, I purchased of you, and put 
It to work to lest it. I have threshed 2,600 bushels of 
wheat, oats and rye, with them, without a break of any 
kind. It works to my entire satisfaction, and I think 
there is no better Machine made. WM. McNEIL. 

All orders for any of the above machinery will receive 
our prompt and personal attention, and we feel assured we 
have it in our power to please the most fastidious. Libe- 
ral discounts for cash. Address. 
July 29— w3tmlt RICH. H. PBABB, Albany, N. Y. 

FOR SALE, 

AVERY valuable BREEDING MARE, of the im- 
ported "Trustee " and " Black Hawk" stock of hor- 
ses. Breeders of fine horses are requested to look at her, 
at the farm of Okih Bibbdiot, in Pittsficld, Mass. 
June S— wltmgt* 

Preninm Portable Hay Press. 

THIS PRESS com- 
bines greater pow- 
er and portability, re- 
quires less labor, occu- 
pies less space, and 
costs less money, than 
any other machine for 
baling hay ever offered 
to the public. 

It is equally conve- 
nient for pressing cot- 
ton, bemp,bops,broora 
corn, rags, husks, &c. 
Samples may be seen 
at our warehouse, and 
circulars, with cuts 
and ftill descrip- 
tions, will befnmislied 
upon application, by 
letter or otherwise, 
to 
FAIRBANKS U CO., Scale Mannfiicturers, 
June 17— w8tm2t . No. 189 Broadway, New- York. 





United States A^rlcwltn'! Society. 

REPORT ON HORSE POWER8. 

'TTHB roanafseturer of an infringing Horse- Power, who 
X originally (oftoift three ytara since), made patterns frota 
Emery's Power of all the working parts, and made every 
effbrf to Imitate in appearance, even to the color as well 
as the name, dec. , did not, until suits at law for infring- 
meiits were iitstituted in the '"Untied States CourC,^ change 
the name to " Excrlsior." He also very nmlrrinlly chan- 
ged some of the most important and valnabio featuree of 
Uie working parts« and its ehai gablHty much to ile detri- 
ment, as his experience iuthebufliness Iiss already demon- 
strated to him and those purchasing and dealing In his 
machines. 

The same mannfaetnrcr continues making a few ma- 
chines, and in hlsadverti«iing, u*psa " Newspaper l^i<l" co- 
pied firona^ if not dictated for tlie ^Aiinville Journal of 
1861. a report of a trial of niaohines by the United States 
Agricultural Society, in which it claims uwarde and nterlts, 
&e, ftc, which are Bnlrue, Sto ; to set ;he matter right, 
the report is here annesred verlwtim. 

' DooBLB Rail Way IIorsk VomyfLH—Rirhord H. 
*" Peau, Aibany.N. Y., Special DipUtntn of Com'nendntion 
" — Emery BratktTM^ Aibitny, N. Y ., Dtjt'lomn t>f Com nun- 
''^fitttttm. Afterihe most' careful eramiuaiion th* ronimittce 
•* wtre ttnlh diffievUy able to discover tlmi eil/ur of the above 
**9nachiMes possessta any adcnnlage ovtr the viher.^^ 

So far itQw beiugawarded bv the Committee as in com- 
petition with Steam finglnes, ft is only.ji«>cci»Mry to say. 
each Knglne was reported on eeparaiely and rtcoivcd 
.the same. plplon^u,. with the exception thjit fifty pol- 
i^ABBof platawaBaiso awnrded to one of them— no me- 
dal^ gola Of silver, great or small, having been awarded. 
'It Is ImportBfnt to state the Bxci'lsfor Power In that trial 
cost at least twenty dollars more than thosc^ uflered for 
sale, as can be shown by the workmen who made it ; also 
that machines Yiow bearing that name, have been eiuce 
altered, and ranch to Iheir detriment, since that trial. 

The public can distinguish for themselves the difference 
In the Powers, by obtaining a copy of the New '• Illumi- 
nated Catalogue," fumiehed gratis on receipt of six cents 
to pay postage on same, on application to 
BMEBY BKOrUERS, 

Proprietors Albany Agl. Works, 

Ang.l— wtonlt. Albany, N. Y. 




ALBANY TILE WORKS, 

Comer qf CHnton Avenue ^ Knox Sty Albany, N. T. 

THB subscribers, being the most extensive manufac- 
turers of Draininff Tile In the United States, have on 
hand. In large or small ^uauUties for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this country, hard burned, and over one foot in length. On 
orders for 6,000 or more, a discount will be made. 

HORSB-SUOt TILB— PIBCKS. BOLB TILB— PIBCBS. 

21 inches rise,.. $12perl00a 2 Inches rise,.. $12perlO00. 
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Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage fk-ee. 

C. St W. M'CAMMON. 

Albany, N. Y. 
PEASB Jb BOGLESTON, Agents, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Mar. 1— w&m8m. 84 State-st., Albany, N. Y 

0evon»hire Calves for Sale. 

TWO Devon Bull Calves, one dropped May 17th, the 
other June 6th. Also four Heircr Calves, dropped 
April 8d, 6th, 7th and 12th, all got by Devon bull *' Kwa- 
sind," bred by C. 8. Walnwright, Esq., of Rhinebeck, But- 
chess county, N. Y. All full bred, and good specimens 
of the breed. A rare chance for farmers to improve 
their stock at a low figure, if applied for soon. Inquire 
of C. N. BKMENT, 

July 22— wftmlt. Springside, Poughkeepeie. 



Horticnltiiral Book», 

Of all kinds, for sale at the Office of the Co GentlemaiL 
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rsOPBIBTOBS Of THB ^ 

Albany Agricultural Works, 

62 STATE 8TRBBT, ALBAIVY, N. T. 

PATIMTIM AKD MAKUPA0TURIR8 OP] 

PATENT CHANGEABLE BAILBOAD 

HORSE POWER, 

ALSO OF THBESHING AND OTHER MACHINES, 

'MVm DIALIRB iir 

Agricultni Implements and Seeds. 

TIESE Hone Powers having gained a world-wide rop- 
Titatton and IntrodtietioD, and standing as they do at 
the head of the list for utility and workmanships Farmers 
and Dealers desiring snch machines hazard nothing in pur- 
chasing them or any other machines f^om the Proprietors 
of the above manufactory. Their prices and terms are more 
liberal than those of any other manufacturer in the coun- 
try, for sipiilar machines and workmanship. 

Doi^ers furnished on demand with any amount of ma- 
chines at all times, and on the most favorable terms con- 
sistent with a reasonable margin for profit to the manufac- 
turers. 

The mannfitcturers of these machines have received 
more First Premiums for them, from Kational, State, and 
Couuty Ag. Societies, during the past ten years, than any 
other Ma manv/aetwenofsitniiar machints in this country. 

For full deecriptions, illustrations, prices, terms, capaci- 
ty, warranty, transoortation, fcc, fco., see the newly pub- 
Kehcd 

ix.riTJMXN-ATE:r> CAT^AJCOGrnE 

of tne Proprietors, which is fbmlshed gratis, on receipt 
of sfx cents to prepay postage on same. 
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SALUBRtTT IB HBALTH I 

GOOD MANURE 18 FARMER'S WEALTH I 

DR. COUTARET, 

The great European Disinfector and Promoter 

of PubUo Salubrity, 

Original Inventor of the Gelebtaled Dfatofreling Pro 

ceMes, and of (he beel meUHid of making 

Coneentrat^d Animal Manure. 
CPatented United Statea, January 8tb, 1850.) 

ABATBMKNT OF AJjL NUISANCES arising fW>m 
Putrid or Deeompoftlng Organic Matter. 

Ho more Offensive Effluvia I 
Instantaneous and permanent dieinfeoti<ni of all placee 
and matter, deemed detr1ni($ntal to the public bealtli, by 

GOtTA&ET & BOMMBR'S DISINFECTING AND 
)£.iNUPAGTURING COMPANY 
which boslnesii ooodsts of:— 

1st. The inodorous emptying of privies or cesspools, by 
means of previous disinnciion. 

2d. The permanent deodorization of privies, sinks, cess- 
pools, and other receptacles of the like. Also, of siautth- 
ter-bouses, bone-boiling cstablisbmeutA, carcasses of dead 
animals, animal black, glue, soap and other fbetories ; sew- 
ers, street road and street gutters, stagnant corrupted wa- 
ter ; ii.fected vessels, hospitals : In one word, of all |)1aces 
and substances needing dislniectioii. This work, to be 
performed gradually at any time emanations become of- 
lenslvo, BO that no disagreeable odor may arise during the 
whole year. 

The merits of theae prooessee having been ikirly demon- 
strated to the city authorities-^ New- York by practical 
experiments ; approved and adopted by them, as being the 
only genuine, wiiieh, in every resneot, can be profitably 
applied ; they are now In practical use by said company, 
in the cities of New-York, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Ho- 
boken. Hudson, Jersey Cltv, ito. 

N. B. A model manure factory is in course of erection, 
for the purpose of converting such materials which are 
rich in ileorishing prinoiples, into conceutraled manure of 
the best quality. 

TO AWY PARTY ABBOAB, 
"We propose :— 

let. To eieet in any locality a disinfecting establishment, 
and to connect it with a manure factory, for the purpose 
of maiiufactnring their concentrated manure from disin- 
fected privv soil, offal of slaughter houses, carcasses of 
dead animals,— in one word,ft-om all substances naturally 
rich in nonrishingprincipM ; andto commtinicate the best 
and most approved processes, to obtain a ricii manure in 
an economleal way. (In the factories organized upon our 

filan, no smell will arise from the manure materials there- 
n, and as said factories can^ be constantly kept inodorous, 
th^y can be established linywhera) 

2d. To improve the * modus operandi" of already es- 
tablished faotoxies of poudrette, superphosphate of lime, 
animal black, glue and other products, which preparation 
requires the knowledge of practical chemlMry, and ren- 
der such establishments permanently Inodorous. Also to 
initiate offal oontraetors into the best mode of obtaining 
the greatest profit from dead animals. 

8d. To demonstrate the merits of said processes to any 
official person or committee, or to any private party desi- 
rous of taking hold of this enterprise, by making before 
them an experiment on the contents of a privy ■, and also 
on any other Infected matter or place they may select for 
this purpose. 

4th. To assign and transfer to any party, the patent 
right to use said processes in their respective localities, 
connty or State, on reasonable terms. 

This subject opens a useful and profitable new branch 
of industry to enterprising men, and particularly to far- 
mers :— 

1st. For populous citlespr towns, a ioint stock company 
or a partnership may be formed, for the norpose of carry- 
ing on at once, the disinfecting and Inooorous emptying 
of sinks ; and also the collection of dead animals and the 
offal of slaughter-houses ; and connecting this with a ma- 
nure factory, for converting the sink soil into ** Poudrette," 
and the offhl and dead animals partly into concentrated 
maimro, and partly for chemical purposes. 

2d. For smaller towns or localities, privies may be dis- 
infected by any intelligent man, and their contents reduced 
into " Poudrette," for sale, or by any farmer or gardener 
living In the vicinity, in view to use this disinfected mat- 
ter on his farm or garden. These disinfectants being com- 
sed of the most powerful agents of vegetation, it mere- 
requires to mix. them with the contents of privies, to 
ready-made concentrated manure of the best kind, 




which may be applied either In its liquid state, if imme- 
diate use is required, or to be dried and reduced into pow- 
der for using it or eelliiig It ultimately. 

Applications directed to the above company at their of- 
fice. No. 333 Broadway, .^'ew-York Cily, will be prompt- 
ly attended ta 

Pamphlets giving Aill information on the subject, may 
be had at the above office, or sent by mail to any one desi- 
rous to secure for himself tills new business. 

Inaulries in relation to the merits of these processes, 
may be made of the City Lispector of New-York, under 
whose control our business is carried on. 

July 8— weowBtmlt. 



Nurserymen y Picuists, and Af^ricultnrihts* 

PAUL B08SAN0E, agent for Louis Lbrot of the 
Grand Jahois, Angers, France, begs to announce 
that he is now folly prepared to execute all orders for 
Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental IVees, Shrubs, Flo«'eri«, 4c. 
Catal<^nioB of the prices onrrent, em)>rncing f>hl[>ping 
and insurance charges, and all other needful lurorniaiion, 
may he had gratis on application to 

PAUL BOeSANGE, 
May 20— wlam4t 20 Beekman street, New-York. 

a-OOI> lEwCEODICIITES. 

r' IS estimated the AvKa's CHRaar Pkctoral and Ca- 
THARTio PiLi.a have done more to promote Uie public 
health Uian any other one cause. Ttiere can he no ques- 
tion that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thounantls on 
thousands cures of Colds. Coughs. Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Broiichitia. &.O., very much reduced the proportion 
of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more oom- 
plainta 

Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the blood 
from its impurltiea Purge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral system from olwtructions. Pu rge out t he diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, before it is yet too strong to 
yield. 

Aver's Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is 
weak but wheu it has taken a strong hold. K<'ad the as- 
tounding stAteroenta of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Bk\n Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism. Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal pains. 
Billtous Complaints, Ueart-buni, Headache, Oout, and 
many less dangerous but still threatening ailments, such 
as Pimples on the face. Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss 
of Appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, 
Fovers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complainta 
for which a Purfjative remedy is reouircd. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Try them once, and you never will be without tliem. 

Price 26 cents per Box— 6 boxes for $1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYHU, Chemist, Lowell, Mass., 
and sold by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam — ^mtf. 




New- York State Tile Works, 

On the WeeUrn Plank Roadnear the Orphan Asylum. 

THB subscribers still continue the manufacture and sale 
of Draining Tile for land draining, in large or small 
Suantities, warranted hard-burnt and perfectly sound, and 
[together superior to anv made in America ; if not, the 
purchaser need not nay ror thenL On orders for 6,000 or 
more a discount will be made. 
N. B. These Tile are made of pure clav, and very strong. 

ir0R!«l-8H0B TILB— PiaCKS. 80LB TILB— PIKCR8. 

24 in. calibre,.. $12 per 1,000. 2 In. calibre,- $12 per 1,000 
8" ;' " " 

4'" ' 
6 ** ' 

e, « 

T ** ' - ._ 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended ta 
Cartage free. ALDERBON A. JACKSON. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Emzrt Bros. Agents, Proprietors Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, 62 State street, cor. Green. 

April 8— w2m— eow2m— w2m--m6t. 
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Contezits of this Nvaocxh&r* 

The Farm. 

Editorial Correspondence— Sudbrook,-.. 283 

Curing Clover Hay, by D. A. A- N^ 234 

Earth-Mulch for Meadows, 234 

Construction of LiKhtning Roda, 235 

Letter from John Johmstoit. 285 

Hay-Making, by P. W. T. 285 

Composta— Muck and Ashes, 287 

Wheat^Orowing in Western Kew-Tork, by Johh 

JOHHSTOM, 287 

Improvement of Paatores, by G. T., 239 

Side-hill Plow on Level (iround, by E. GaAVit, Jr.,.. 288 

Visit to the Farm of George Patterson, Md., 241 

Draining StiS Clays, by Jobh Johsstov.. 242 

How to make a Rain Gaage.by D. A. A. N^ 242 

Compoets— Muck and Barn Manure. 243 

JParming in Delaware— Mr. Jackson's F^uin, 244 

Farm of Wm. lieybold, 245 

The Rice Weevil, by J. K St. Johii 246 

Transplanting Corn— Cheap Shades, by J. I. Bhipmav, 246 

The Wheat Midge, by Lbvi Bartlbtt 246 

HardeiilHjrgh'a Improved Potato Digger, 246 

A New Kind of Wheat, by A. K. Bbrtoh, 249 

Insects on Potato Vines, 260 

Wheat-Growing In Delaware, by JoHii JoMsa, -. 250 

Absorbent Power of Soils, *....... 251 

Notes and Inquiries, —......... 258 

Answers to Inqulriea, 256 

Kotes for the Month, 258 

The Grasler. 

Cure for Scours in Colts, by S. I* Waevu, 286 

Roaring in Horses 240 

Treaiiiieiit of Cows with Weak Baoka, by A. Gmbitb, 242 

Care for Hog Cholera, 245 

Cotewold Sheep and Holstein Caitle, 245 

Milking Vouiig Cows, 245 

Shipment of South-DownB to Califorula, 249 

Oats for Sheep— Rearing L.'imbs, 252 

Improving Stock by Good Feeding, by A. B. A., 252 

Foot Distemper in Cattle, by L. Baii^by, 265 

Tike Hortleal(uris«« 
Experiments— Soap on Apple Trees— CbaroMl on 

Cucumber Plants, by Dr. Fitoh, 288 

LarvBBon Plum Trees, 240 

The Small Fruita— Oood Cultivation, 240 

Good Crop of Cabbages, by P. Sidbbotbak 248 

Peach-Growing in Delaware, 245 

Random Notes about Frnite, fcc, 247 

Tliougiits on the Culture of Pears, by I M. Wabo,.. 254 

To Destroy Worms tn Orehards, by K. Riblbt, 265 

Anawersto Inquiries, 256 

The PoiUtry-Tard. 

Golden Spangled Chltlagongs, by C. N. Bbmbmt, ^..286 

FatteninK Spring Chickens, 236 

Profitaof Poultry-Keeping, 247 

DoincBfle Beonomjr* 

Drying Peaches without Peeling.. 240 

How to Dry Rhuimrb, by J. A- V., 248, 255 

Remedy for Bites and Slings ais 

Cement for Stopping Leaks, 255 

IHustraCfottB. 

Golden Spangled Fowls,. 236 | Potato Digirer, 248 

Ram '* Master Fordham," 349 

9^0 AAA PEAR TREES, Stakdardb ahd 
^fJ\/^\/\/\J DwABFS, best varieties. GEO. W. 
WILSON. Maiden, Mass. Aug. 1— m3ms 

4t the Old Rochester IVuraeries, 

WHICH now cover over Two Hundred Acr«s of Land, 
and where the stock is doubly extensive as In for' 
mor years, may be found an assortment, oonaistinff of a 
Tety extensive and select variety of • 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
That are hardy, and have been grown with much care bb 
to solectness of sorta, ext^Dnt of variety and alze. to viva 
entire satisfaction. ^ " 

Parties desiring Nursery Stoct, are eepeclally solicited 
to write the subscriber, who will promptly reply to all 
communications ; and all ordering, may rely on reoeiving 
every po^nlblo care and attention Tn the execution of their 
orders, which can be filled to an almost unlimited extent 
1 -^ V?"''*^ inventory of the stock, published semi-annual- 
ly and forwarded to all applicants enclosing a stamp for 
prepayment-also a Wholesale Trade List, for nureerymen 
and dealers. g. MOULSON 

July 29-wltmlt. 60 Front St., Rochester,* N. Y. 



pOTATO DIGGER.— ThU is a Dew and highly 
-*■ improved Implemeia, got up by myself, after Img «s- 
perienc* of working it in th$JUkL It is by ftu- the best thing 
of tlie kind in use. One man and a pair of horses will dig 
faster than twenty men can plok up. It throws all the 
potatoes (even the smallestx upon the sarAkce of the 
ground, and leaves them clear of dirt. 

Imported MedilemiBeMi Wbeat-~R«d Mid WbMe«— 
Very superior— selected by my Agent abroad, expressly 
for my retail trade, from the choicest variet&ea grown in 
the Mediterranean. 

Thrashing Machinea and Horse P6wen— Of.my own 
maonfecture— also of all other improved makers of every 
deecription. fhxn one to ten bone machines. Overshot 
and undershot Threshere, with and without cleaners or 
fans attached. 

Portable Iron Mtlla.— For grinding Com, Wheat, ete., 
by Horse or Steam Power ; the best ever used. Price, $5a 

Portable Oder and Wine MWe—Improved fh>Bi laat 
year— the best in the market. 

Agricultural Implements of every deaeripOo n Boed a 
and PertUfaen CteiieniUy, 

PiRuviAB OuAXo, Phobphiti or Limb, Drtbd Blood 
AHD Wool Mahvkb, Blidk GaAVO-the last two are new 
and highly useful Fertilisers. K. L. ALLEN, 

lao and 191 Water-street, New-York. 

Joly ao^wStmlt 

«' Wiliioii's Albany SeedllMg!" 

Tha BMft and Mort Proliite Xarkst Strawbwxy! ! 
Yields ISO to 200 BiMheis per Acre. 

I AM prepared to sell plants of this superior variety In 
large or small quantiUea. The fact that the 8lraw> 
berries of this kind, marketed by me the present season, 
were the best and laroest sold In Albany, is a sufficient 
guarantee of the thrift and quality of the plants. Price, 
delivered In Albany $10 a thoasaad-$1.50 a hundred, or 
•?:**/°I ^^y\ Orders accompanied by cash promptly 
attended ta Address WM. RICHARDSON, 
, , _ 90 South Pearl Street, 
July aa—mfcwtt Albany, N. Y. 



Cider Milla and Prt^saea, 

B0R8E POWEHS AND THRESHERS, 

pOR sale by A. LONGETT, 

Aug. l-m8tw4t M Oliffst., New-York. 



Hickok** Cider Mill and Press. 

COMBINED POTATO DIGGER AND DOUBLE 

MOLDBOARD PLOW, 

Siaeily oonverted. into eitlier. 

HORSS POWERS, THRESHERS, Ac. 

EXCELSIOR FAN MILLS. 

GRIPPING BROTHER A CO., 

NOETH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

60 Cortlandt Street, New-York* 

July 15— 'wAm3m 

SHORT-HOUNS. ~ 

I HAVE for sale several ealres and yeftrilng Short 
Horns— balls and heiArs. The oalves by iHnwatha 
ley, , .. ,. JOHNR.'PAGE, 

July 1— w4tinlt Bennett, N. Y. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED in the town of Csmlllue, Onondaga Ca, 6 
miles ft-om Syracuse, 3 miles from two staUons on the 
Central Railroad (Wamer^s and CsmfllUB) containing 136 
acres. New houses, plenty of timber, near to mill». schools, 
ohurches, and excellent markets. It will be sold rery 
cheap, as the proprietor is engaged in other pursuits. 
For farther particulars, Inquire of the Buh«crib<>r, 
HAROLD M. WHITfe, 
July 8— weow2tralt» Belle Isle P. O., Onon. Ca, N. Y 

Notice to German Farmere and Gardeuenu 

AORNTLBMAN at the south wants an associate In 
partnership, who understands the culture of the 
grapevine in the open air, and raislnx and management of 
fruit trees, and also vegetable gardening in all its branches. 
He must be a German man and married, and should sneak 
English. He m nrt be sober and of steady habits of i ndus- 
tr>'. A comfortable and pleasa/tt home promised 
Address J. B., at the office of this 
July 22~-w8t— mat. 
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Vol. VI. 



ALBANY, SEPTEMBER, 1858. 



No. IX. 



PUBLIBHBD BT LUTHSR TUOKBR & SON, 

BDIT0K8 IRD PROPRtBtOM. 

AssociATV Bo^ J. J. THOMAS, Uriox Spbinq*. N. Y. 
PRICii PlfTfcJNTS A TEAR. 

Tai CULTIVATOR haa been publlihed tirenty-foar years. 
A Nbw Sbkib« wm eoinmenoed in 1863, and the live vo- 
lumeo for 1865, 4. &, 8, 7. can be ftiniiahed. lK»uiid and poat* 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The mine publiahera iaeue^TuR Ooohtry Gbwtlrmaii,' 
a weekly Atrrioulturnl Joarnal of 10 quarto payea, making 
two vols, yearly of 410 pages, at $*i.00 a year. They a\m 
pabli«h 

Thk Illustratbo Arwdal Rboistbr op Rural ApPAiaa 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 25 cents — f2.00 per dozen. This 
woric was commenced In 1856. and the nos. for 1866, *50 
aiid *67. have been iasued in a btMUtifttt volume, under ilio 
title of '* RuMAL ArrAius."— contahiine 440 eiigraviiiKS of 
Houses. Bnnis. Out-Hons«9S, Auimnls. Iniplemonts, Fruits 
Iu9^— price $1.00— seui by niaiJ poet-|>aid. 



Editorial OonrMpondence — ^ZI. 



I wu foreed bj Ui« leagth to which my 
had •xtfaoded. to hraak off last wook in tha midst of 
a ride ooe raiay morniDg with Mestrs Bryan Jaokson 
and Son, in the ontokirts of Wilmington, Dol. In the 
aftemooB, when we had oonolnded our eall at Mr. 
RKTnoLD*s, we drove past sereral places of interest 
where we had not line to stop. Bat at 

BelleTue, 

the residence of Okorob Z Tybout, Efq., we took the 
opportunity to arail onrselres of a few minates rest, 
and to see one of his bams, and some of his cattle. 
Mr. T. fiirms 540 acres, of which there are this year. 

In Meadow 70 In Wheat 100 

In Corn 70 In GaU 70 

And the remainder in pasture. A hundred acres last 
year UMwed, yielded between 180 and 200 tons of 
hay, and this is considered only a fair crop in the 
neighborhood. He probably works his land with con- 
siderable less foree than osnal for a place of the aixe, 
bat I coBld but infer from what I saw and heard that 
the pecuniary results were not proportionably diminish- 
ed. The main, or one of the main objects soaght, is 
the feeding of eattle for beef. Mr. T. usually has 
about a hundred bead in prucesi of preparation for 
market We understood that this was nearly his num- 
ber at present, in addition to which he has about 30 
bead of young cattle. In reply to some questions as 
to the profit of purchasing cattle for faUeniog, I learnt 
that the last year's experiment had resulted thus : 
The cattle bought cost 966 per head, and the cost of 
feeding as nearly as it could be ascertained, was from 



•30 to tSS^not le« than the former hgnre, nor more 
than the Utter ; the eattle were sold for $120 per head. 
This was a higher price than would be obtained t-his 
season, by any lot of stock, howerer fine ; I did not 
note particulars as to the number sold, or time of sale, 
last year, but the markets were considerably higher 
than they have been the present year, and the price, 
although a large, was then not a very unusual one for 
really extra beeves. Mr. T. purchased 125 steers in 
Ohio last fall. We saw a few of them, at that time 
nearly in order for the butcher, and really a very first 
class lot. 

The farm buildings we looked over were commodi- 
ously arranged for stock below, and above for storage 
of crops. Throughout all our drive that day, I could 
but notice the substantially'built and extensive bams 
— an evidence, in this instance, not less than it is ge- 
nerally the case, of good farming and a thrifty far- 
mer. 

Buena Vleta 
It the title given by the late Sbbatob Clayton to the 
place he occupied in life, and on the improvement of 
which he expended so much time and labor. Jambs 
C. Douglass, Esq, his nephew, is the present occupant 
of the esute { it includes about 330 acres, of which 
there are now 

In wheat, 60 In oats, 26 

In clover and rye-grass,.. 60 Incorn, 60 

And the remainder in pasture. Mr. D. had just re- 
turned after some days' absence, and we had time for 
only a hurried call. When his uncle began his labors 
upon the place in 1844, it was in a vtry low condition. 
The remedies applied were lime and clover, over 73,- 

000 bushels of the former having been used, while 
plaster has been also freely given to the clover crop. 

A crop of com has been raised that will look very 
large to our readers, and is a large ooe for so large a 
field. Forty '9ix acres averaged throughout 89} bush- 
els per acre. If any one questions the propriety, (as 
here and there a subscriber often does,) of mentioning 
extra crops, as merely practicing upon the faith of the 
credulous, I can only add that I say nothing in which 

1 do not myself repose entire confidence, and that the 
effect of such facts should be to encourage both the 
believer and the disbeliever to test their reality by 
endeavoring to produce them in their own experience ; 
to this end availing themselves of the experience o! 
other?, as laid before them through the columns of As;< 
ricultural Journals; adapting to Ibcir own loonlith 
such provtd and rtatonuble advice as they meet 
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mad sboTO aD, Hot g^iUg n^ with one or otoh ]ta]f-a^ 
dden failwm, nor tkrontog on to *' booi[-f«rmhtg" tho 
blamo of their iU-snceeiB, when oircnmBtADoes 10 
<* alter •>!#»" u to render impraetioa.hIe for them what 
others have found hlgUy ex|iedleni 

These remarks however, are eoaroely oalled for here ; 
the way in whiefa the crop spoken of was obtained, It 
would not perhaps be adrisal>Ie to recommend for gen- 
eral practice. The eoni was diiOed, in fonr foet apart 
rows, a stalk growing aboat onoe in seven indhes. The 
season was an extremely farorable one, so that as thick 
as it was, all eame to maturity welL In a different 
seaeon, there might not have been an average yield. 

Mr. Doaglass feeds between 30 and 40 eatUe ana 
about 60 sheep. One of the axioms most ineistod on by 
Mr. Clayton, was that no hay or straw should be sold 
from a farm, and I believe bi always lived up to the 
rule. There was psobabiy some connection not very 
remote between the use made of these crops, in feed- 
ing them to stoek, and the produotiveness ui bis corn- 
fields j the reader will d»nblie« trace it for himself- 
Lime may do to start the clover, and the elover will 
serve admirably to enrich the ground, but there are 
very few localities* where all the barn-yard manure 
that can be made, will not pay for the making, and 
prove the most certain guaranty of the fertility of the 
soil. 

But I shall be as lato in coming to the end of my 
story, if all these reflections are to be admitted, as I 
was in keeping an engagement that evening, with Mr. 
G. G. LoBDXLi*,— an engagement which was cot exe- 
cuted until morning, when at last somewhat brighter 
skies were promised for the day. 

Mr. lioMell'a Short^Homay Bam, 4te. 

His herd includes 16 females and no less than 10 
young bulls, this sex having predominated the past 
year or two among the calves. The ball ** Lord Bar- 
rlngton 4th,*' was bred by Dennis Kelly, and will be 
three yean old next month. ** Bed Boee " and " Val- 
entine 2d" have been illustrated in the Am. Herd 
Book, and we give the portrait of the latter in another 
column. The chief object of Mr. L. in breeding ani- 
mals for his own use, is to secure good milken, and he 
thinks he has made choice of the best breed for the 
purpose. His experience so far only leads him to de- 
sire to extend it further, and he means to give the 
Short-Horn a thorough trial as a Dairy animal. He 
keeps for milking purposes 40 cows in summer, and 60 
in winter, (when milk brings a higher price.) He has 
tried soiling quite extensively, and proposes I under- 
stand to resort to it at length entirely. He now sows 
rye, which is ready to begin to cut for the purpose by 
April l&th, and lasts until oats are ready in May, and 
they furnish a supply until com is fkr enough advanced, 
a succession of crops which serve until the frosts come 
in fall. Mr. L. let the stock ouir during the day, but 
fed morning and night at stable, and thought the time 
of one man wholly devoted to taking care of them 
would be sufficient to cut green food for a hundred head 
if they were not pastured at all, while it might be 
equal to twice the number if he had an old horse to 
help in bringing the cut fodder. The hay the cattle 
leave, Mr. L. cute to be mixed with other food. 

Mr. L. has five fields of 22 acres each, of which one 
is this year in oato, one in wh^t, one in com, and two 

* Perhaps I should say, out of Onondaga county. 




inmeadonr. About 20 ««««•«(« diveuleil to 
garden erops, and 2ft are $■ a pastare never broken up. 
The past two years, both very good oaes, the yield of 
the '44 acres mowed hav* beeft eaeh aeaioB 120 tons; 
one of the two fields, 22 aorss^ eie^edingeonslderahly, 
while the other dSd not tfulte equal throe toos per acre. 

The large ban is a building 120 foot by 48, with a 
wmg 46 by 17, and another eo the Mne tide 25 by 17, 
and a tool-house attached, with a root cellar under it, 
20 by 30. The stebles beV»w accommodate 68 head, and 
Mr. L. has provision, including a«^oining buildings, 
for 76 head of grown cattle, 24 calves, and a dosen 
horses. The stables throughout are kept very neat 
and clean, jplastor being freely sprinkled about as an 
absorbent. A large manuro cellar a^^ins, 78 feet 
long, 16 wide and 14 deep, and receives all the solid 
and liquid deposits firom the stalls, and thenee they can 
be removed by carts. The cattle are kept in their 
places by stanchions, and this method of faateniaghas 
given the best satisfaction here, and is thought far su- 
perior to any other. I noted down the dimensions, as, 
although similar particulars have been often repeated 
in our columns, they may not be readily accessible to 
all. In front of the row of stolls, runs a trough 3 feet 
wide inside measurement, the outer half of the bot- 
tom being somewhat inclined toward the animal, while 
the rest of it is flat. The back of the trough is three 
and a half feet high. The feed being placed in the 
troughs when the animals are about to come in, they 
instantly put their heads in to go to work, when the 
stanchions are secured in a moment. They are three 
by two inches in sise, rounded next to the cow's neck, 
and are fastened to the^ front of the trough which is 
16 inches high, one permanently, and the other by a 
phi so as to be movable a few inches side ways. They 
aro 20 to 22 inches long and the upper end ef one Is 
fastened, while that of the ether which is movable, 
opens as we have seen, to reoeive the aainal's head 
and boms, and is then c^ed upon th.em and eeeured 
by * V^K- ^bo distances apart of the two are graduat- 
ed according to the sise of the animal. Each stall is 
occupied by two animals with no division between 
them, and is from three feet to three feet eight inches 
wide, acccording to their site. Alley ways between 
the rows of stalls admit of feeding with little labor, 
and it was Mr, Lobdell's intention to carry a water 
trough as well as one for feed in front of them all, to 
be filled by pipes and obviate the necessity of their 
going out to drink. When the experiment was tried, 
however, the trough became full of the seeds and bits 
of hay, Ac, and the matter was given up. There aro 
separate and enclosed calving stalls five feet wide. 

"Upstairs" we find a feed box that wiU hold 25 
bushels, in which the feed is mixed about in this pro> 
portion: One-third straw or chaff', one-third corn- 
stalks, one-third clover-hay cut ; with a bushel of this 
is mixed about three-quarters of a peck of mill feed, 
or half a peck of oate and com ground together in 
equal proportions, the hay, A&, being salted befon the 
feed is wetted. This passes into one or two big tubs, 
each holding about 50 bushels, whero it is steamed 
from four to six hours. A tub full is propared night 
and morning— about a bushel of the steamed food be- 
ing intended for each full grown animal, besides which 
it has all the hay requirod. There is also a large re- 
servoir of water received from the roof, the overflow of 
which is made use of below. 
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Xh9 tteuB wed in tii« fipdiiig umuigeBifalfl b g»ii- 
flfflttid at the dwelllqg hdi|Be, and carried by onder- 
groued pipei to the bam. Mr. L.'s hoiue is heated by 
Bt«jiQi, and the surplus in winter, or the whole of it at 
oEhflr seasons, can be need in this way. The house is 
aUo provided with gas pipes, and Bfr. L. is soon to 
m&ke gas for his own ose. Prom the roof a fine view 
b commanded, inelading glimpses of three states, Del- 
aware, New- Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Mr- l40l»«lell*a Tenant Uouae. 

We have had engravings made of a tenant house ra^ 
efisily ereotMl by Mr. LobdeU. It is 28 feet sqnare with 




a kitchen or wssh-honse projecting 14 feet by 16, and 
is thought to give more room and contain more conve- 
niences at a less cost ft»r all, than usual in structures 
of the kind. The prinelpal timbers of the frame are 
of yellow pine, the whole braced as will be seen from 
the above diagram, afUr the style of a draw bridge. 

The following are the sins of the timbers employed : 

Bins, yellow pine, ... fl by 6 Joists, hemlock, 3 by 8 

Corner ponta, pine, . 4 by Btuddlng, hemlock,.. 8 by 4 
Plateft, pine, 4 by 6 

The ties and posts between j^ates and siHs are also 
of yellow pine, 4 by 4. There Is a cellar under all with 
grouted floor, and intended to be used for milk. The 
cellar walls are 18 inches thick and eight feet high ; 
the hight of the first end second stories is eight and a 
half feet in the dear, and the attie or third story is 
eight feet to the collar beams. Roof one-half pitch. 

The first floor as will be seen by the above plan, has 
four rooms, with chimney and range in the center, the 
range 3 by 6 feet The letters on the plan refer as 
follows : 

A. Verfinda, 8 fi»et wide. E. Kitchen, 12 ft fl in. by 17. 

B. HaU, 6 do. F. Pantry, 7 by 10 ft 6 In. 

C. Sit. or din'gr'm,10 by 14. G. Wash room, 14 by 1». 

D. Parlor, 10 by 16. U. Bathing room. 

The range and bath room show Mr. Lobdell's ideas 
of the comforts he would have his tenant workmen 
ex\Joy. 

We had not room to engrave the perspective view 
furnished us. In the house as greeted, we believe Mr. 
L. has substitnted dormer windows for the gables shown 
in the skeleton frame. We do not engrave either the 
second or third floor as a dewription will suffice. The 
second floor contains four bad-chamben«, one large 
closet over the first flight of stairs, 3 by 9 feet, two 
^rnall closets by the chimney, and one closet in the back 




entry. Two of the bed-rooms are 10 by 14 fee^ one 
13 by 12 ft 6 in., and the fourth 7 by 12 ft. 6 in. In 
the third story or attic, three bed-rooms, respectively 
12 by 18, 9 by 16, and 7 by 18, with a clothes-press in 
each 2 a by 7. 

The outside of the building is rough cast — the mor- 
tar made of coarse sand, lime and hydraulic cement 
The coloring can be put on before the last coat has 
dried, or washed after. If done subsequently, Mr. L. 
finds the lime and hydraulic eement (which can be 
colored to any tint,) almost as lasting as paint 

The cost or materials and labor on this house are 
summed op below : — 

Lumber $026.00 

Carpenter work, 400.00 

Plastering and material 260.00 

Hardware, doors and windows, 122.00 

Painting and graining, 80.00 

Bione, and laying up, 40.00 

Common lalx>r, 60.00 

$1,607.00 
Remedy for Horn-Ail. 

Mbbsbs. Bditobs — I send you a remedy for horn- 
ail, which I find in the New- England Farmer for 1857, 
p. 462 : ** Turn a table spoonful of British oil into eaoh 
ear,*' giving the animal plenty of room to exercise in. 
It is a pretty severe remedy, but very effectual. A 
neighbor had a very fine cow, for which he had reftis- 
ed $100, which he milked neariy to the time of calv- 
ing, and suddenly dried her. Soon after she was taken 
with the hom-ail ; she over went her time several days 
growing worse very fast till he gave her up ; having 
tried boring her horns, drenching, Ac, with no effect 
Not being a " book farmer," he was obliged to go 
fh)m home in search of remedies. I gave him the 
above, which he applied, and which relieved her al- 
most instantly, causing a tree discharge from the nose. 
She calved soon afler, and both cow and calf are doing 
well. Does it not pay to take agricultural papers ? 
E. W. Glbasom. Hotderty Mate. 
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Seven SeidraUe Plnmi. 

[We we indebted to o«r eerie g poadent, G. ReAffus, 
of Sefaeneotedy, for the foUowkig deecriptiooe of asTen 
▼arietiee of the plem, and the aooompanylDg remarka. 
We caanot quite agree with him in recommending them 
at this early day, as "worthy of unvBenal ooltiTatioa/' 
as nearly all of them are as yet untested, except in a 
oomparatiTsIy limited district Very extensive wd long 
oontinned trial in regions less favorable for the growth 
of the plam than Schenectady, (which is indeed nearly 
uneqaalled In this respect,) are required to authorise 
so wide a reoommendatioDr 9he high flavor escribed 
to some of these sorts by onr correspondent, may be 
owing to the peculiarly favorable inflaences of that 
region. We should be glad to receive specimens of the 
fruit of the newer sorts for examination.— Eds] 

A plum tree to meet the requirements of the onlti- 
vator, should produce well flavored fruit, possess a 
happy habit of growth, a vigerons constitution, and 
the ability to snccessftiUy contend with the elemental 
peculiarities of our changeable climate. 

The " Jefferson " plum is a choice fruit of the most 
magnificent dimensions; hence pomologists recommend 
its general dissemination. Unfortunately for the eager 
ones who act upon the advice, when too late they dis- 
cover that the Jefferson has a feeble constitution, and 
is subject to premature decay. The deservedly lauded 
*' Green Gage " is very diiBcult to propagate} indeed, 
not a few nurserymen have discontinued its cultiva- 
tion. ** Ilnling's Saperb " never bears a good crop. 
The "Peach Plum" is as tender as a geranium. 
" Coos' Golden Drop" is a shy bearer. The Washing- 
ton 1 icks flavor and constitution. Most of the recent- 
ly introduced French varieties are either tender or 
short lived. 




JfABTBX'a SBSDLIHO. 

In view of the above facts— which my experience 
has clearly demonstrated— it is with the livliest satis- 
faction that I submit the subjoined descriptions of 
seven sorts, inheriting most of the desirable qualities 
hoped for in the plum. All of them have stood the 

at least ten years, and some have been in high 

for a half century. 




Mabtbx's Sbbduhq.— j^is fine plum was first !n- 
troduoed to cultivation by Prof. Jackson, of Union 
College, discovered by him as an accidental seedling 
in the garden of Mr. Marten, of this city. The tree 
as a grower is anomalous to its congeners, not infre- 
quently making shoots exceeding eight feet long in a 
season. Its luxuriant habit is only equalled by its 
precocious and enormous fecundity. The wood is dark 
green and perceptibly pubescent ; the limbs are small 
without much pnjection, leaves a deep emerald green. 
Fruit large sise, oblong, suture irregular, apex riigfatly 
sunken, stalk an inch long, set in a small cavity; 
skin golden yellow, faintly marbled with green and 
bespecked with carmine on the side expoeed to the 
sun ; flesh yellow, juicy, sprighUy and high flavored, 
separates from the stone ; season, first week of Sep- 
tember. 




nrLTOB. 

jtfULTOB.— Alocal variety, which I found growing as 
the ^entus loci of the gardens of Fulton county, N. Y. 
It is there abundant in every plot and flourishes with- 
out the slightest care. Some of the trees are old 
enough to become land-marks, and still yield respee- 
table crops of plums. The tree attains a very large 
sise and is perfectly free from disease. The wood when 
young is almost a bright crimson, coverod with broad 
corrugated leaves. It is a rampant grower and re- 
markably erect. Fruit medium sise, oval, suture 
strongly defined; skin bright yellow, interspersed with 
rough brown spots of irregular shape; flesh yellow, 
fine grained, juicy, high flavored, and for the des- 
sert not surpassed by any plum grown ; stalk' three- 
quarters of an inch long; inserted in a moderately deep 
cavity ; separates from the stone ; ripens in October, 
and will in this locality hang until November, without 
decaying. [We figured and described this fine plum 
on p. 318, vol. X, of the Country Gentleman, from 
specimens received of Johh Wilsoh, of Albany. The 
figure here given reprosents the fruit as more globular 
than that, which was a very accurate portrMt— Eds ] 

ScHBKECTADY Catharikb— Has boeu in my grounds 
for fiity years, and is very common in the neighbor- 
hood. It is exceedingly hardy and prolific, easily re- 
conciled to unfavorable situations. The fruit is small 
but abundant. In flavor it is quite equal 
"Green Gage,'* and in every other plarticular 
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8€HIMBCTADT OATHARIXB. 

ymstlj raperior. A month befora the fruit oecomes 
ripe it omi be eaten with much relish, being utterly 
void of the austere iiaror peculiar to green plums of 
other sorts. Fruit from small to medium, roundish ; 
suture, indistinct; skin deep yidet, cohered with a 
light bloom ; stalk thin and set in a slight depression : 
flesh greenish yellow, melting, juicy, with an abun- 
dance of rich refreshing juice ; separates entirely from 
the stone, and is invaluable for the dessert or drying. 
[This plum has been widely cultivated, and the tree 
provee at hardy as any known kind. We cannot, how- 
ever, regard it as equal in flavor to the Qreen Gage, 
while its small sise is quite a drawback on its popu- 
larity. It is, notwithstanding, a plum of much value. 
The figure represents it as much larger than we have 
found it elsewhere.~ED8 ] 




*• QUA0KBHBO8S.** 

VQuACKBHioss."— If I were restricted to ovltiva- 
ting but a single plum tree, I should give preferenee to 
the " Quaekenboss." la appearance it resembles a 
half-grown apple tree. AmongM trees it is the Jlfatson 
du Santi. In the bark. In the leaves, in the fruit, it 
carries indubitable evidences of bursting health. The 
is extremely dark, and as glossy as if vamish- 
The bark of the branches and trunk is highly 




polished, and so marked is the difference to that of 
the stock, thai at a distipce it has the appearance 
of having been receatlf decorticated. It may strike 
the incredulous readet Akkai my enoomiom is some- 
what superlative, and that I am somewhat lavish of 
adjectives, bat I am not alone in this prodigal lauda- 
tion. A veteran market-grower of this eity, so highly 
estimates the Quackenboss, that he has recently in- 
creased his orchard with about 5,000 trees of this va- 
riety. It is said by Charles Downing to have l>een in- 
troduced by Mr. Quackenboss of Qreenbush, N. Y. ; 
but this statement I am inclined to doubt, as there is 
a seedling tree of this Mentical sort in the garden of 
Mr. S C. Oroot of this city, whieh is about thirty years 
old, and has bourne as much as six and seven bushels 
at a crop. The tree is a rapid and upright grower 
Fruit large, oblongoival ; skin deep purple, profuse- 
ly covered with a bluish bloom; stalk short, thin, 
crooked, and set in a slightly depressed cavity ; flesh 
greenish yellow, sprightly, Juicy, a little coarse-grain- 
ed, sweet and excellent ; adheiw slightly to the stone; 
ripens the last of October. For market it is onsurpassed. 




RMGLB8* DIflOH PCBPLl. 

Rkaqlbs' Uhiov Purplb is a seedling of my own 
raising. The tree resembles the Quackenboss in ap- 
pexrano^, and is as easily propngated as an apple or 
peach tree. It attains a very burge size, and is a pro- 
liSo bearer. The fruit is of mammoth proportions— 
considerably exceeding in sise every other plum in cul- 
tivation. Its culture is very simple, requiring but lit- 
tle attention. Fruit of the largest site, roundish oval ; 
skin reddish purple, covered with a thin bloom ; suture, 
only perceptible near the stalk and apex ; stalk, short 
and thick, set on a nearly even surface ; flesh green- 
ish, a little coarse ; vinous, but when fully matured, 
sweet and rich ; adheres to the stone on one side ; Sep- 
tember. 

" Rbaglbs* Qagb." — Another seedling of my own 
raising, and one which I think will prove a satisfactory 
substitute for the Qreen Gage. The fruit bears a strong 
resemblance to the latter, with the difference of at- 
taining a larger sise. The tree has a very superior 
habit, and one whieh nurserymen will appreciate —be- 
ing straight, hardy and thrifty. Fruit, medium, round ; 
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**|IKAQLK8* OAOB. 

mUvt, elMurly perMptibto; ikio, light /prMB, beanU- 
fall; mftrbl«d with a d««p«r tint of ib« Mine color; 
ftolk, iloBctor, atnigbii aod slightly lAforted; fleeh 
gNonbh, juiej, high lUvofod, and laaoioaflj melting ; 
Mpanlw IrtB thtttflnt s ■o n oo , iMi of Aogoit 




**^BSA0L1I* AXOIIXT OITT." 

" Rbaolis* Akcibnt City."— Like the two preced- 
ing, thif aleo originated in my groonda. It ie erident- 
ly a seedling from the Washington. It has thus far 
prored to be very hardy, and a profhse yielder. The 
1>ranehe8 are smooth and glossy, of reddish gray color. 
It is an erect giewer, and propagates with great fa- 
cility. Fknit of the largeit sise, roandlsh oval f sntare, 
profoundly mailed firom stalk to apex ; skin, oloaded 
orange, with a few red spots on the side exposed to the 
sun ; flesh yellow, melting, jnioy and losoious ; stalk, 
short, crooked, and deeply inserted ; separates fkom the 
last of Aagost. C. Rbaolbs. 
— - - • » • 

The 0aauimr FUlow. 

Of late years we see bat few sammer Mlows—they 
•eem to have ** gone out of fashion " with the wheat 
crop— still they have their nses, and we will give a brief 
statement of the same. 

The object of sammer fallowing is threefold— to 
cZ«an, to deepen^ and to ituHtAO the soil. 

1. Clesn ealtare Is desirable beeaase weeds detract 
from tbe perfection of the eultiTated crops grown at 
the same time on the sane soil Tbe ndeless plants 
toke op the elemenU which wonki otherwise be taken 




np by the nsefel— a trite g^tMsent, b«l mm too little 
heeded by the farmer. Hanee the summer ftdlow is 
employed to free the soil «f waeds~(a tpse^ it should 
be remembered, Is «• ai^ pla^ out of place,") by the 
destructkm of their growth aad of their seeds which 
may be contained in the ioa A true fidWw is lurs of 
all vegetable growth— it rti» from the produetiou of 
ptaats of any kind. This ohaiaeter ahouM always be 
given them as far as poasible. The plowing should be 
perfbrmed early— the sod carefUly Inverted— if sandy, 
turning flat— if clayey, lap ftnrows — and doing the 
work as regards moistsre, when it will be meet eflee- 
tive. Rolling will be benefleial on most soiIb — after 
this, the harrow thoroughly employed, and again the 
wheel cultivator or gang- plow, so as to deetroy the 
weeds which may appear, as weO as to excite the ger- 
mination of those which lie dormant In the soil, that 
they also may be destroyed. 

2. Deep oultare is benefldal because it enlarges the 
capacity of the soil to supply nourishment to plants. 
A deep, free soil will allow the ine rootlets of growing 
crops to extend through it at pleasure, and such a soil 
is filled with their roots in a manner surprising to eveiy 
one on a first examinatfoa. Numerous healthy roots 
ensure a vigorous growth of that part of the plant 
above ground— such as is never observed on a hard and 
shallow soil. We believe deep plowing has never fail- 
ed to benefit well-drained soils, (not naturally too pa- 
rous and light already,) unless the subsoil was of a 
very peculiar character. In such cases, deepening 
will prove beneficial if gradually performed — an inch 
or two may be brought to the surface at each plowing 
without injury. i 

3. Fine culture— the thorough pulvarisatioB of tha 
soil— is also necessary to its ftill productiveness. The 
ground should be open to the influences of air and 
moisture — should be free to the sboothig of the most 
minute rootlets of the growing cispw The ameliorating 
efleets of fkllowing are in part due to the thorough dis- 
integration of the soil by aaechaaieal working and kog 
exposure to atmospherle inflQasMes. Little addition of 
fertilising elements may be made, but those lying inert, 
concealed in the debris of rocks» or waiting admixture 
to excite into action, are reduced or enlivened, and 
thus add to the power of the soil. A mellow soil at- 
tracts, as well as takes up^ mors moisture than a hard 
one. It is thus mora likely to be in a sUle fitted for 
receiving benefit from the air, from its own ever worii- 
ing forces, and from the mechanical stirring and mani- 
pnlatioa it receives. 

TkoTcugh culture^ lutly, Is the only profitable way 
of managing a sammer fallow, or any part of the farm 
To plow carelessly with half- turned furrows and fre- 
quent baulks ; to leave tbe field for weeks to grow up 
to grass and weeds ; to plow but four or six inches deep 
where one ownt good soil much farther down, is some 
distance from the right isay— from the true usee of the 
summer fallow. 

• e » 

Fkmb V9. FBBMBBTBn M ABUBS.— A ooTTSspondent 
of the Mark Latu Exprett^ has several times tried 
the experiment of plaoing fresh dung from the cow- 
shed in drills for turnips, in comparison with that which 
has been fermented, and alif ays found the first to pro- 
dace the superior crop. He suggests that if straw fur 
litter were first passed through a cutting machine, all 
manure could be applied at once from the yard. It 
would certainly much ihoUitate its handling and 
tun with the soil 
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Orovitt and Bhmfh Tnm in Iowa. 

MuBBi. SDiTon--A f^ir w—\u ago, I mw ia the 
Ooontry QenUeouui, infrihpM by aom* «ae who haa 
land ia our State, as to the growth of forest-treoB on 
the prairiee, aad the lugar maple in particular. 

I have often feen the JiaaU sagar maple trees that 
had been tzaaiflaBted from the foiest, which aeamed 
to grow equally well as at the eaat This tree is quite 
a slow grower ia any dime or soil where I have seen it, 
yet it is a very handsome shade-tree. It ii foimd in 
many of our prairie groves, whero the seed can be pro- 
cured. 

I have had some ezperienoe with tree-i>lan(iing in 
Iowa. There are masiy varieties I would recommend 
before the sugar maple; yet I would ceoommend a few 
of these in the front yard, but be lun ami plow up and 
cultivate a few years in flower or vegetable garden, 
that the trees may make twice or four times the growth 
they would ia tbe grass-sod. 

The most rapid growing tree we have, is the oottoa- 
wood. Its leaf, and appearaace of tree, and quality of 
wood, ia very similar to the poplar of the American 
forests. It is found in all parts of the west along the 
streams, aad in many of the pcair ia groves — is easily 
transplaated-^will grow from pieces of root, and I be- 
lieve it will gra«r from the vattlag of the limb^itsaeed 
is ripe the first of June— is small as grass-seed — ^is 
carried on its oottoa wiags gieai distances into the 
prairieB, and from these seeds trees are seen scattered 
oocasioniAly over the fields of poor farmers, or aloag 
the fences occasioaaUy of good farmers. 

The first trees I would reoomraend to plant, are soft 
<»r white maple, elms, haMernut^ eheslnat and black 
locust, (which I believe is identical with the yellow and 
white locuet—is it not the same 1) The white maple 
and elm are most beantifhl shade tnes, of rapid growth, 
and easily raised ttom the seed, which are easily ga- 
therod the latter part of May, and planted immediately. 
We have tried it this year «t eurnumery— the flower, 
the seed, aad the yooag plaat, all the same seaeoB— 
and in this way our ycang maples are seme of them 
now twelve inches high. The elms aro respectable lit- 
tle plants. 

The buttenut— I planted the nuts font years ago 
last spring — they aro now eight to twelve inches in cir- 
cumference, and as many feet high, with broad spread- 
ing tops. Several of them bloomed this year, but I 
have not seen any nuts growing upon them. Small trees 
which I took from the forest commenced bearing a few 
nuts in two years, and aro now nearly as full aa apple 
troes of their siae. 

The chestnut is of slower growth. I planted the nuts 
three years ago last spring ; they aro now from two to 
four inches in circumference at the bottom, and six 
feet high. Some of them bloomed this year— but no 
nuts. The land Is bluff, yellow oak land. My neigh- 
bor. Dr. Weed, has a large patch of chestnut trees in 
black prairie land, which I think aro twice the age of 
miae, and have made four times the growth, and are 
bearing nuts. The chestaut is not feuAl natlva in all 
the prairie region. 

The locust is a very rapid grower, and a valuable 
timber for strength and durability. I have seen them 
winter killed by the road^side, but not in the grove 
The allanthas, which th« Tribune has recommended so 
highly, will winter kill aa easy as a peach tree. * 




The whitewood of Neir-Yorfc, which ia the same a« 
the yellow poplar of OUo, etc., ia a moat beautiful 
shade tree. The hickory and the oak should not be 
omitted, thoqgh I have never planted the seed. The 
black walnut also should be planted, 

Fronrving Sted and Planiing.—'UwatX seed may 
be gathered any time In winter or early spring— keep 
in a dry state and sprout them with hot water — and 
plant at corn planting time. Nearly all tree seeds, if 
kept in a dry etate through the winter, will be worth- 
less to plant They may be planted hi fall— but what 
I would recommend is to put them in dean, wet sand, 
in a boa or keg, aad bary them in the surface of the 
ground whero they will freeae. A few for transplant- 
ing to the A-ont yard or road-aide, should be planted in 
drills and eultivated as com. For a grove, in hills 
four feet s|>art, and rows eight feet, with a row of com 
or potatoes between for two years. 

This sutO^ot of tree-planting in the pndries I dee^ 
ef such vast importance, that I hope you will pardon 
me for saying a few words more. I believe there is no 
field crop which will pay one-half the profit that a 
grove of timber, planted, cultivated, and cared for as 
a erop of grain. Besides the beauty, the utility, and 
the public benefit of a grove of timber — it is a shelter to 
man and beast firom the scorching sun and the pieroing 
winds of winter— a protection from the violent winds 
to the field cropi, to the fences, to the orchard, and to 
the buildings. 

Evergreene aro becoming feshionable in many places 
in this prairie country. They are of comparatively 
slow growth, but they will in a few years grow up to 
good sized trees. Then they are a great defence against 
the wind. What beauty — what grand and exquisite 
beauty, we might hero display upon the prairies with 
these evergreens— these trees and hedges— these fraits 
and flowers. 

They who see no beauty in natare's living green- 
In each tree and plant, aad flower and fruit,— are fit 
only to view the dingy walls aad dead works of man. 
SoBL FoBTaa. Museatine, Iowa. 
' ■ • • • 

The H4g Choleni. 

MxsSRS. TncKER k Son— The hog cholera has in- 
fasted the Deighb^rhood of Cumberland river, between 
Barkaville, Ky., and Gainsboro, Tonn., for a year or 
two — at places killing whole stocks — at others only a 
few stragglers. 

Thinking you might be glad to know how this dis- 
ease acts upon them at this time, X send yoa a case I 
examined at Celina, Jackson Qo , this state, on Tues- 
day last. -Subject, a small sow about IS months oM. 
Was informed she had been drooping about for two or 
three days. When I first noticed her she was stand- 
ing on the edge of the rhar so deep in the water that 
she could drink without stooping her head, and re- 
mained ia that position perhaps an hour, drinking 
DTorc than I supposed the largest hog coidd hoM. 
With a sodden start she ran to the beach, jumped 
up with her fore feet, at times, standing almost 
straight on her bind legs ; then she would stand with 
her nose to the ground, and almost gasp for breath, 
then jump again. Blood ooced fi<om various parts of 
her body and extremities, constantly passing bloody 
urine— falls upon her side when she attempts to jump 
— atruggled and gotut^^appeaTSito have no disposition 
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to lay on the groand fbr * momeBi She grew too 
weak to rise about two hoonr-alter I first eaw ttlr, and 
if apparently in the last agohWb of death. Okie of the 
by-standere etnick her on thS bead wHli a stiek, aay 
ing he would pat her out of misery, when blood or 
bloody matter ran oat of her ears, nese and month, 
which ran through the sand without leavteg any 



So soon as she eeased to breathe, I eommeneed edi- 
ting after the asual fashioii of bntehers ; took out the 
inUstines, hearty lungs, lirer, Ao. Heart small, very 
pale appearance and eontaiaed no blood. Longs usual 
sise ; blood settled in spots the sise of a dime; sasse 
appearance inside. Liver natural appearanee i smaH 
intestines empty, covered with small red spots ; large 
intestines distended with ftsoes, some of It the ap- 
pearance of fine dry sand ; blood settled about in 
places. Right kidney natural appearance externally, 
internally filled with sacks of coagulated blood the site 
a small bean ; left, half its siie filled in the same mas- 
ner. Bladder red, spotted appearance outoide ; inside 
enUre surface covered with sacks of coagulated bloed, 
sise of small peas. The blood thst lowed from the 
arteries and veins had no appearance of eeagulating, 
and woald scarcely stain white linen. 

I was informed by those who know, that they were 
first taken with vomiting and purging, and that veiy 
few recover. If they are kept from water, they some- 
times recover. They generally live 25 or 30 hours af- 
ter the first atUck, and take no fbod. J. D. Halb. 
BaU^B MilU, Term, Jufy a 
— — • • • 

A Profitable Ftorty Acre Fftrm. 

To show what •'orach labor on little laad" aeeoM- 
plishes, we present a brief statanent drawn from the 
Hampshire Co. (Mass) Ag. Society's Transactions, 
there given in the statement of Mr. STBaaiim, of Souih 
Deerfield, on entering hisfaim for the premitta of the 
Society. 

The fkrm In question contains 41 aerss, ten of it 
worn-out sandy land, when it came into bis possesskw, 
over twenty years ago. But he ** resolved to have a 
better &nn.*' To this sandy field (three acres the first 
year) he applied clay at the rate of flay loads per acre, 
followed by twenty-five loads of manure and 200 lbs. 
of plaster. THIs was all plowed in together, the land 
planted to com, and a fair cn>p was the resuli. After 
com, oats were sown, and the grnund seeded to clover. 
" By the use of day and manure," he says, ** I have 
made all my land as good as the best, and increased 
my pastures one hundred per cent^ in quantity and 
quality of product. 

As to d ep plowing, he finds the best way to be to 
employ the »ubsoil plow. Ue turns under his manure 
four or five inches deep, and then subsoils the iwttom 
of the furrow as deeply ss possible. Cum is planted 
two yean in succession, the bettor to mix soil «nd ma- 
nure and to fit the land for gra«, and he now sows 
barley hostead of oats, as a more profitable crop. 

The secret of his success lies in the fact that instead 
of one hundred loads of manure as formerly, he now 
makes three hundred and fifty loads, supplying bis 
yards freely with absorbent earths, ai;d using salt, 
lime and plaster, to considerable extent. 

In 1864, the produoU of the 41 acre fhrm in usual 




farm craps, were worth a hmttkm under §2,600, and 
the net profits §1, 116.76. There were twenty-three 
acres in mowing ; thirteen ttres in corn mod petatoes, 
three iti barley, and two Iv wheat The reader may 
hers see that a large fhrmle net an essential requiaHe 
to profitable management 

■ ' • » • 

Oeeae maid GoaHiftKn and their Mann gwmiiC* 

" Speaking of geese," a venerable lady friend re- 
cently favored na with her way of rearing and man- 
aging them — a method which has generally proved 
quite successfnl. She sets her geese ae eariy In the 
spring as oonvenient ; as seen as they have ** layed out 
their litter," most of them begin to show strong inelf- 
nations fbr sittfaig ; those meet lihely to make good 
Bsothers are selected, and from eleven to thirteen eggi 
placed under them. The nests should be under shel- 
ter, and should now be shat In frpm Ihe Intnaion of 
other geese and ganders, sM^ing the enclosare large 
enough to allow the goeee to leave the nest ooeasiooal- 
ly. Food and wator should be supplied — the latUr 
renewed every day — the former made up of ^m and 
oats, with grass, if it is procurable, 

Oeeee set four weeks, the goslings breaking the sheU 
on the 28th, 29th, and SOih days. They should remnin 
on the nest as long as they like, and re%uire bat little 
fbod ler 2 or 3 days. CrusU of bread soaked ia milk, is 
better food than Indian meal — the latter seeming to 
soar in their crops. If the weather is pleasant, they 
may ge lo pasture, but it is generally necesBary to keep 
them separato from ether g es so at first, as the ganders 
aie apt lo weaiy them by ^sessive attention. A good 
pond fumishaa U»a best water, Iwit it is not a necessity 
in rearing geese. A shallof vessel frequently supplied 
with fresh wator, should be provided for the goslings 
at times, though they are bettor off shut away from it 
some portion of the day. Too much dabbling in water 
injures them. ^. 

It is important to have a good, warm, diy shelter 
tor the yoong geese, espeeiaUy while the cool nights 
continue, and until they become pretty fully feathered. 
There they should remain on cold and wet days, and 
until the dew is well off in the morning. Feed them 
firequently with handfuls of fresh dover, and supply 
wator while thus confined. See, also, that their pen is 
frequently cleaned and littered. 

Souietimes goslings viU sk's, thongh tseated carefU- 
ly and according to the usually successful methods. 
This often ooenrs^ we beliere, from their eating some 
poisonous plant, though none such may be known to be 
within their reach. Perhaps half the flock wiU die, 
one aftor another, when no one can account for the 



Grown up geeee are generally hardy, and active In 
their search for food. They are less likely to be mis- 
chievous and wandering when fed with cera each mor- 
ning ; and this should always be attonded to if we de- 
sire them to be thriving and profitable. 

The great object of keepteg geese is tiieir featheiP, 
aHhough they are nearly at good for the table as other 
pouHry, if fattened and MSed at the right age« and 
prepared in the proper ma nn hr. In picking them alive, 
the proper time should be selected, and that is when 
the feathers are rtps, and not in the green or pin-fea- 
ther stage. The feathers grow out and ripen every 
seven or eight weeks during the summer, and should 
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dMn bt naoTvd is » BM^jMid MMfal mMMr. To 
eara them, plMa.ikem wtM«kof thiaoioth, ud hftog 
them Id an »irj plM«k iknUnit «P *<^ itinrfaig fr*- 
^OMtf y. In this way tkay«lMeMia Uiorwiw^ly dry ui 
a £bw weeha, iiiaK>vC aay dfaagroeablo seeni, and will 
keap good ift any dry ptaoa naiU iroro onft by oia. 



XmportaiMM of the aolter* 

In onr iwua of June 3d, an taddant it relatad re- 
specting the graas seede sewn on a lawn <in front «r 
Mr. Culvert's hoiue,) regetating mneh more freely en 
thoee portions of the ground that had been driven upon 
by the teams while grading, which iSaot clearly points 
to the utility of a free «se of the farm roller in "fin- 
ishing eff '* land sown to grain and grass seeds. That 
thefe is great iieneAt in oompressing the soil abont the 
newly sown grain and grass seeds^ there can be no 
doubt. It frequenUy is for laok of pressure of the soil 
abonl the small seeds in garden and ioricnitura, that 
they fail to germinate, and the honest seedsman comes 
in for aay amount of censure, when in truth the fault 
is wholly on Che part of those sowing the seeds. The 
slight covering osually given, and its want of com- 
pactness, (unless a saooessionof rains follow,) saoa be- 
comes as dry as powder, and the seeds fail to germlaale, 
and the seedsman gets all the blame therelbr. 

Aside from the above, there are ether iopoiiaat ad- 
vantages in the use of a rsller; saeh as a more 
thorough breahing the sods tad kissps of soil. Once 
passing over the plowed field with a heavy roller, will 
more thoroughly pulverise the soil than two or three 
extra harrowings. These'ttu«en that hava read Tulf s 
*«Bssay on Tillage,*' wttf AiUy nadavstand the impor- 
tance of a finely oommlndted aad wall pulverised soil. 
In passing the loUer ovei'lhe harrowed field, it leaves 
a smooth sarfaee for the scythe, cradle, aad rake; 
pressss the small stones faila tlie soil, aad savas the 
baekachlng, fingar-waasiag laher of plekhig tlMmi 
and less seed is required tn stoekiag-down a field, espe- 
cially if sown with oats. 

To insure good crops on light, naturally drained piae, 
and similar land, the roller is almost indispensable. 
Some years ago, the Hon. W. Clarke, Jr., of North- 
ampton, Mass., reclaimed large tracts of wom-oat 
sandy land, and brought them into a profitable state 
of cultivation. In answer to some written inquiries 
we made of him, in reference to the course of cultiva- 
tion he had pursued In the improvement of those worn- 
out soils, he remarked, " that without the application 
of a heavy roller to light pine lands, he considered 
them of little value ; but with its use in stocking- down 
to grasi^ he had found these light soils as profitable as 
any he had oaltivated." 

The use of the roller on laftd sown to wheat— either 
spring or autumn sown— may be of greater advantage 
than many farmers are aware of; for it is the opinion 
of many who hare ezperimantad in the matter, that 
wheat requires ajirm aoU. 

The late Mr. Colman said in his European Agri- 
eultura, "tkatin somejarteof England the farmers 
consider it very important V» five their newly-sown 
wheat a close, firm soil; and frequently to effect this, 
after the grain is harrowed in, large fiooks of sheep 
are driven in Bvtry direction over the field, to give a 
•olid surfaoa; or in other eases,. Urge numben of 




wom4n and children are employed to travel over the 
field la^dffeot the same ot^^t. Heavy cast iron rollers 
are also much used to pulverise their soils and give a 
firm root-bold to the whe^t plant" 

Mr. Colman in his second report of the Agriculture 
of Masachusettfl^ gives an account of a Wheat crop in 
Lenox, Mass, in 1837—** by a farmer whose uniform 
success in raising wheat is ample proof of his agricul- 
tural skill. The extent of land sown was two acres 
sixty and a half rods ; the whole crop was 89 bushels 
26 quarts. On one of the two acres the crop amounted 
to 40 bushels 20 quarts. ,The mode of cultivation 
pursued by this farmer is somewhat peculiar. After 
sowing, the ground was harrowed for five or six days, 
alternately crossing the field in every direction.'* 

Probably the crop was much augmented by tbe tho- 
rough pulverisation and close packing of the soil in tbe 
dai^ repeated and extra harrowings. But we opine 
that these objects could have been equally well, and 
much more cheaply accomplished by the ifse of Ihe rol- 
ler, in passing it over the field two or three times dur- 
ing the harrowing procest, whereby doubtless one-half 
the labor might have been saved. 

At an agricultural meeting in the State-House, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of Fei). 27, 1849— subject of dis- 
oussiod, "Grass and Grain Crops,** — Mr. Bigelow of 
Walpole, said : " The farmera in his vicinity had not 
s aeeeeda d well of lata ia raising wiieat, wUh one ex- 
os^isn. One fiM'mer, aa Englishman, had succeeded 
well in raising wheat His method was to prepare the 
ground for his spring wheat in the fail, by manuring 
it if n seea ss i y , and thaa plowing it, te remain through 
tke winter. In the springy the ground is simply pre- 
pared by the use of the harrow, the wheat sown, and 
good evops follow. This farmer contends that the wheat 
crop reqairss a firaa soii'* 

We have oolleeted these sUtamants for tbe eonsider- 
ation of our readers: . How far a compact soil, after 
tbe ground has been properly prepared by the plow, 
harrow, 4o., may be advaatageons hn increasing the 
wheat crop, could easily be ascertained by farmers who 
raise wheat, by giving a portion of their fields an ex- 
tra harrowing and roUmg at the time of sowing their 
wheat A few experiments would decide the question, 
yea or nay. 

As far as our observation extends, those farmers who 
use the roller on their newly stoeked-down grain and 
grass lands, are much more successful in getting a catdi 
of grass, thaa those farmers in the same neighborhood 
who only ase the harrow i and it is a matter of sur- 
prise to as, that ao very few formers ia some sections 
of the eonntiy we haira visited, should ne^ect to pro- 
vide themselves with one or more — a heavy one, to 
be drawn with a pair of horses and oxen, and a lighter 
and shorter one, to be drawn by a horse. 

Boilers are variously eonstrnoted. Some are very 
expensive. Such as Crosskill's— others of stone, or 
east-iron. These may be well for large fanners who 
can afford It; but good and eflicientones can be made 
for a moderate sum. We have seen them made in two 
parts— some made of plank, others from a large round 
log. When made in two parts, there is a round iron 
shaft or axle passing through the center of tbe two 
portions of the roller ; such turn moro readily at the 
end of the field, as the two parts turn in opposite direc- 
A good, sound, round log, at least two feet in 
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diameter, and some flre or six feet io length, torned off 
smooth and loond, with i(0o gadgeons at the ends, 
with a frame- work and tonga^if to be drawn bjozen, 
or shall if for one horse, will form a roller that is cheap 
in its oonstruotioB, and can be made by any farmer of 
common mechanical skill, and such answer a very good 
purpose. The larger the cironmferenee, the easier the 
draft, the less the gronnd will be oraoked, and the 
smoother will be the surfooe. 

The roller is also useful for purposes besides the roll- 
bg In of grain and grass seeds. A few days since, we 
were on a farm where the esroer uses a heavy roller on 
all the ground ko plants, whether it is inyerted sod or 
stubble ground. He belleres it doubly pays — %ni in 
the increased ease with which the planting and hoeing 
is done, and secondly, in the increase of his crops. He 
has read Jethro Tull's " Bssay on the Principles of 
Vegetation and Tillage," and thinks a fine deep tilth 
of soil is more necessary for our hot and dry summer 
climate, than for the more cool and humid climate oi 
England. But this farmer does not believe that good 
crops can long be grown, and the fertility of the soil 
kept up by palverisatfon and tillage alone. His faith 
in this is proved by his works. 

Draining Prevents Injury from Droutk.- 

Tkai draining •*deepeo« the soil,*'' "increases the 
effect of manures,'* and 4t lengthens the season *' of 
working the land, we haw already shown ; the foet 
that il "prsrrente the inJuiiouaeflbcU of drouth,'* how- 
ever seeminflT » paradox, remalM to bo aocoonted for. 

We all know that a deejp and mellow soil retains 
moisture much better than a shallow and hard one. 
** Water is held in the soil between the minute parti- 
cles of earth. If these partiCfTes be pressed together 
compactly, there Is no space left between them for wa- 
ter." Compact subsoils are but IHtle permeable to 
water, compared with the same when broken up, pul- 
verised, and mellowed. The one is porous and drinks 
in moisture like a sponge ; the other absorbs it in but 
small quantities, and roadily parts with the same on 
the application of heat. The one takes it from the air, 
which passes freely through it ; the other, impervious 
to the air, or any slightly powerful iolluenoes, remains 
unchanged. Undrained soils, as we have shown, be- 
come compact after heavy rains, by the evaporation of 
the water with which they are saturated ; drained soils, 
on the contrary, become more porous from the Duration 
of the same amount of moisturo Into the drains below. 

Braining prevents injury from drouth, by giving a 
better growth to plants in the early summer. Seed 
sown on any soil containing stagnant water, sends no 
roots below that water-line, but may for a while grow 
well from roots near the surface. But let drouth come, 
the water-line sinks rapidly, the roots having no depth 
to seek moisturo below, aro parohed and burned, and 
without rain the crop is irreparably injured. On a 
drained and deepened soil the roots go down without 
obstruction, and aro thus prepared to withstand the 
effects of the long continued dry weather so often ex- 
perienced. That they will do so, a thousand facts in 
the experience of the farmer will prove to him thatob- 
wrves them. 

be granUd, as we think it must be, that drain- 
deepMis and meUows the soil, it foUows thai drain- 




fog prevents drouth from aflbding in>arioasly Iks 
growth of plants. In 1854, an exoessivoly dry season, 
Prof. Flirt of Mass , gathered a mass of testimony in 
regard to its effects on the crops, and (he best meaas 
of preventing injury to the same. The returns came 
back, as with one voice, in favorofdeepeiJng and mel- 
lowing the soil, by draining, deep plowing, subsoiling 
and frequent culture, in the case of hoed crops. ** The 
drouth affected deep plowed lands very little ; on those 
that were faithfully subsoiled, the com leaves did not 
roll at all, while on those that were shallow plowed, tko 
com crop suffered much, and other crops were Bcrioas- 
ly affected." A case has been stated, wkore a crop ef 
beans were planted, grown, and ripened, on a drained 
and subsoiled field, without a shower of fifteen minntes 
duration, or supply of water from any source, save from 
the dews of Heaven and the moisture from beneal^ 
At the same time, in fields a^jaceal, vegetation was 
parched and crisp^ making no growth whatever from 
lack of moisture. 



OommoB Salt as n Furlilifter. 

The ** Annual qf Seimtifie JHaeovny*' for 1868, 
contains the follosving artiJe on the uses of salt for 
agriottlUuaJ pnrpoaea, whiob, not having been xe-pub- 
lished to my knowledge^ I traaseribe for your psget: 

**FoHorioii OF Sam m AoBicVLT«nn.~-lir. A. B. 
Ifortbcotehaseommwkieated lothe London PhiloMpbi- 
oal Maf^aiine, a paper of experiments undertaken to 
ascertain the rationale of the action of snit in tncreiis- 
ing the fertility of certain lands. We have not space 
for details, but quote Mr. Northcote's coaclusioos: 
«The results then wkfoh im m«st anivo a4 are, that 
agricnltwal salt is a nieei energetic absorbent of am- 
monia ; both in virtue of it^x;h£»ride of sodium and of 
its soluble lime- salt, and that the proportion of the latter 
especitilly most powerfully affects its action ; but at the 
same time, its agency does not seem to be altogther a 
permanent one } It will collect ike ammonia, bwiilis 
q«M8tionable whether iiean lelMA is for asiy gnat length 
of time, beeanae in Ike very deeMnpoaitions which hap- 
pen in order to render the ammonia more stable, salts 
are formed which have a direct tendency to liberate 
ammonia from its more fixed combinations. It may, 
however, retain it quite long enough for agrioultuial 
purposes ; if the young plants are there ready to re- 
ceive it, its state of gradual liberation may be for them 
the most advantageous possible s and to this oonelnsion 
all experiments on the large scale appear most obvious- 
ly to tend. It is described as an excellent check to the 
too foroing power of guano ; and from Mr. Barral's ex- 
periment, we see that it either prevents the two rapid 
eremaeausia of the latter, or stores up the ammonia as 
it is formed. As a manure for growing crops, all ex- 
perience and all theoretical considerations Uienfore 
show it to be the most valuable ; hut when employed 
to mix with manure heaps which have to stand foroon- 
siderable periods of time, theory would pronounce, as 
practice has in many cases done, thai its power of re- 
taining ammonia under those oiroumstances ia ai the 
best doubtful.^ " 

This statement is one of interest to our formen, and 
ought to receive their attention. There is ne doubt 
that salt is a most valuable feriUfier. In England, 
the salt used for agricultaml porposes amounts to two 
or three millions of bushels annually. Mr. Johnston 
hae several times lately alluded to the beneflolal eflboU 
of salt upon his farm, m his. oatrespond«noe pnbUshed 
in your columns. In the vicinity of the salt works, 
salt la used as a top-dressing to a eoiiademklt 
"SeooD<i quality'* of salt, that is, damaged or 
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fait, ii curiMl off for thii pwpote by (Jm wmgon ImuL 
I hAT« heard Rood farmait i&y, that thej got two or 
thr«o buaheU of barUj for •aeh buabel of salt put on 
Um growing crop, when from aix to ten inches in height 
From ezperiaente condocted nnder my own obeerva- 
tion, I am aatiafted that i^ Is the best possible preven- 
tive for the ravages of worms likely to infest any 
erop—the wire-worm in eorn, for example, aad the 
worms that attaek eabhages aad eaions in Aeld oalti- 
vatlon. Carefully eonducted experiments in Great 
Britain, show that salt may be spread upon land to the 
extent of sixteen bushels per acre, before it begins to 
destroy vegetation much ; but three bushels per acre 
is perhaps as large an application as is ordinarily 



I am oontdent that as agrteulture in thb State ap- 
proaches the dignity of a science, the use of salt as a 
fertiliser will become more and more common. V. W. 
SyraeiuCf July, 186a 

• • • - 

Editorial OoyoipoiidMioe XTT, 

A ▼lait mt Mr. I««ffw«rCls*B. 

la Oineianati I aeoomplished what I had kmg de- 
sired, a Wsit at the honse and greoads (and wino vaalts) 
of NtcaoLAS LoMiwoitm, Bsq. Widely known as a 
hottienltarift, Mr. L. has eoatrifoated not a little by 
his exertions la Introdvefaig aad esteadiDgihe ealtiva- 
tioa of the strawberry and Um grape, to the real wealth 
of the eoaatry tad the hixnriet of the people. He 
lives almost in the oeater of (he eity, oceupying an 
area of about ftv« acres, aad his place is visited by 
straagecB in great nombera, to whom the utnMst ooni^ 
tesy and bospitaUty are aaiforasly extended. Hlattelf 
exoeedlngly simple la pemmal tastes aad habits, hav- 
ing grown ap with the dity from nothing to immense 
wealth, one is scarcely prepared to ftod how much of 
it he has devoted to the enconragementof the Beanti- 
f ni in Natare aad Art. His greaads are skiUfhlly de- 
posed} the gweea-hoasss contala a tee speelmea of 
the Vletoria Begia, whtoh Moomed bat a day or two 
before my visit ; the maaslon Is adorned by some of 
Power^ finest efforts in marble— Mr. L. having been 
one of the earliest and moot eonstant frieads of that 
eelebrated artist 

Daring ^Ue aa exteaded eoavartatloa on the Straw- 
berry, Mr. L. reviewed Ms shaia in the eontroversy as 
to the sexoal character of this plant, which so long 
agitated hortioaltaral careles. I naderstood him to 
aeooant for the aon-diseovery of the fhcis of the ease 
In Bagland^ oa the gronad that the varieties of the 
plaat there cultivated were all or aeaHy aU stamlnates, 
aad eonseqaeatly not one of them he stated would pro- 
dnee. a foil crop. The first to yield a ftdl orop he said 
was the Iiongworth Prolifio ; since then a variety pro- 
duced in New- Jersey, known as Boyden's fieedling, 
and Wilson's Albany, bad both been grawa, allhongh 
he thought the second not a suAoieatly vigorons 
grower, aad the last not e^al to the Prolific In fiavor. 
Hie Prolifio was raised eight years ago tnm the seed 
under the oars of Mr. Bchnlcke, of whom I have more 
to say 0OOO. My visit was too late to find either this 
or other varieUes qaita at their best, although stiU in 
bearing^ but neverthelisB we eqfoyed some tee sam- 
ples of the PrsUio, MoAvay's Saperier aad the Bxtra 



Mr. Loagvorth told ma of someasperimeatt as to the 




dista n ee at wUch staminate varieties would fertilise 
the pistiUates ; he regards the agency of hssects as ne- 
oemary to the fertilisation of even hermaphrodite plants. 
He has a large number of seedlings in progress not 
yet tested, and devotes no litUe atUntion to them. A 
very early riser, he spends throughout the warm sea- 
son many hours every day m his garden, transplant- 
ing, trlmmbg, overseeing, itc, whether rain or shine. 
He has extensive strawberry beds aad quite a planta- 
tion of grapes in the rear of the ornamental grounds 
about the hoase, while upon a declivity between them, 
he has devoted > oonsiderabie area to wild flowers ob- 
taiaed from oar woods aaddbrests, and suffered to grow 
here aader the trees sa aatarally as possible. Among 
them he assured me were several Uiat woald be real 
prises in the garden, although not then in bloom; and 
I could but wish his example might find imitators, in 
the pteservation and improvement by cultivation of 
the native gems of our own country, instead of per- 
mitting them to " waste their sweetaess" in such ob- 
scurity. It has been mentioned that Mr. Loogworth*s 
plaoe is almost constantly frequented by visitors j his 
taith ia their good behavior aad self-denial is mani- 
fested by the eharaoter of the barriers he has erected 
around Uie fruit beds—simply two threads of ordinary 
cotton string, which serve as a delicate hint against 
intras'ion, aad one that seems moieover to prove en- 
tirety effective. 

But the reader will perhaps ei^y on so warm a day, 
the ood recesses of an underground vault, better than 
a walk ia the sunshine. Mr. Loagworth's wine cellars 
are a few blocks from his residence, aad there he intro- 
duees as to his manager, -Mr. Fovbiiibb, leaving him 
to do the agreeable two oc three stories below the re- 
gions of light, where tier on tier the bottled vintage is 
ripening for future use, or spending its first quiet year 
or two In huge tuns aad casks. Mr. F.'s position is one 
of great responsibility, and he receives a salary of 
t2,600, besides house-rent and perhaps other perqui- 
sites. He is accomplished hi all that relates to the 
chemistry or the practice of wine- making, having been 
induced seven years ago to emigrate direct from Rheims 
In Champagne, France, whence comes that portion of 
the eiforvesoent liquid bearing this name, which is not 
coneocted around New- York from New- Jersey elder 
and still more villainous matters. The capital loched 
up in these vaults, aside from the cost of their construc- 
tion and value of the three Wine Houses themselves, is 
immense. There are about 250,000 bottles of wine la 
store, and 150,000 more now being bottled— the lowest 
wholesale price of which I think ranges in the aeigfa- 
borhood of a dollar a bottle. Of course far the larger 
part of the wine made around Cincinnati is what Is 
known as the Still Oatawl>a, but the market for the 
Sparkling Is constantly extending. The latter Is first 
bottled the spring after It is expressed from the grapes, 
having then nndergone Ihe vinous fermentation, and 
developed a considerable per eentage (about 10 per 
eent.) of aleobol. A smaU quantity of sugar is added, 
which accelerates the second formentation, and although 
wired into strsag bottles, as tightly as possible, many 
of them always burst ander the explosive power of the 
gas now generated— a gas which adds to the exhilarat- 
ing eflbet of the wine, and gives its somewhat prioUy 
effect upon the toagae, whUe the ftaity tevor that 
passes off when this formentation Is otherwiM ooadeot- 
ad, now reaudnt to ehaaraeterite the whM. It Is allow- 
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ed to continue witlioat change for about a twelTemonth, 
bj which time the liquid is dear and a eedimeM is dis- 
covered at the bottom ; t}A bottles are then plueed with 
their necks downwards, iH an inclination of perhaps 
46 degrees, upon a rack fitted for the purpose : each 
bottle must be smartly shaken dally for sereral weeks, 
at the end of which period the sediment will have 
been all deposited upon the cork ; wires and twine be- 
ing now cut, the impurities are blown off with the oork, 
a little more sugar with a new cork are added, and 
after a secure fastening and a few weeks reel, the 
Sparkling Catawba is ready for sale. 

The ooet of its manufiMure is of course mucb in- 
creased by the waste during the bursting of the lit- 
tles. This is expected to an extent of five or ten per 
cent, and if it should not ooour there would be a sus- 
picion that the wine bad not life enough to be good. 
Mr. Longworth told me that a man who bad charge of 
the establishment before Mr. Foumier, manufactured 
one lot of wine so that there was scarcely any burst- 
ing at all ; and on complaint being made fh>m this 
cause, he was determined to improve in the second ex- 
periment Thireonsisted of 50,000 bottles ; out of the 
number 42,000 burst ! an explosive power quite satis- 
factory as showing ^rhat could be done by a little well 
directed effort, but scarcely as profitable in a pecuniary 
point of view. Mr. L. parted with the services of this 
effervescent manager, and since his engagement of Mr 
F. has had no cause of complaint from lack of skill in 
these respects. ... 

Most wine-drinkers ia this country have become 
habituated to the sweetened and brandied wines im- 
ported, or their imitations^ and have little fondness for 
the sour wines which form the common drink in all 
dasses of European society— varying of course in 
cheapness from that which appears at every meal on 
the table of the peaaant, to the comparatively expen- 
sive brands which the Parisian oooaoiseur selects for 
his more delicate palate. The still Catawba is there- 
fore mostly consumed at home, where custom has ren- 
dered it a favorite beverage, but the taste for it away 
from Cincinnati is oontinually upon the increase. The 
annual production is now esllmated at over half a mil- 
lion of gallons, of which the Catawba furnishes the 
great part, some being made from the Isabella, and a 
little from the Herbemont Mr. Longworth expressed 
the opinion that the Union Village or Shaker grape, 
which originated with the Union Village Society in Ohio, 
would prove a very valuable acqubition— its dusters 
and berries are both Urge, and some samples laid by 
him before the Cincinnati Horticultural Society with 
the inquiiy whether they had s9«r sun so Jint Black 
HamburghM raUtd vnthauitfuUer, were exaoiined, I 
was told, by a committee without the discoveiy being 
made that the grapes submitted were not aetually tihe 
variety mentioned in Mr. Langworth's questbn. 

Over thirty-five years age Mr. Longworth began his 
experiments with the grape, and although the busi- 
ness now doubtless proves largely profitable, he has 
expended so largely In bringing It to perfoctlon and In 
attraeting pnUio attention to the subject, that he may 
have no more thaa reoelved • moderate latereel upon 
his investments. His tenaats mostly produce the 
grape juloe which he manuAMtures upon shares, al- 
though he purdnses large qouititlea from other soar* 
ees, some even from St. Louis, nnd all along the Ohio 




river, where vineyards hnve been started. The new 
wine commands in the n ei fch boibood of 90 esnts per 
gallon, and as some hundreds of gaUons can be pro- 
duced upon an acre when in fuU bearing and well eared 
for, the culture of it is veiy remunerating. It is eer- 
ttinlj to be hoped, at least by those outeidera wbo 
would care to see the wiuee more widely consumed, 
that there will eventually be competition enough to 
render them cheaper, and oonsequently more general- 
ly accessible. 

I did not wish to leave without seeing a sneoess 
ful vineyard In actual growth, and oonsequently 
took the opportunity to go with Mr. C. F. G. Schhickb, 
one of Mr. Longworth's Best tenants, to whom I 
have already referred, and who manifested great wil- 
lingness to impart to me all be oould of the manage- 
ment and culture of the vine, — to the grounds of which 
he has now had charge for 13 years. Mr. S. is a German 
and an old .soldier of the last Napoleonic campaigns ; 
and, neither of us being very perfect in the language 
of the other, it was a little difficult to understaAd 
all the questions and answers that passed. I under- 
stood from him that he had had no experience as a 
wine grower at home, bni made his firat trial here in 
1846, when he took bis present place, obUining the 
first grapes from it in 1847. Mr. Longworth, his land- 
lord, not having furnished him then a press, he ex- 
pressed the juice with a contiivaaoe of kis own mak- 
ing, and was not a little proud that this, hie first 
attempt at wine making, canied out under dlsadvau- 
lagee, should have been suoeessful in obuining the 
Cineinnati Hort Society's first prise— a silver goblet, 
which he showed me with»«evident satisfaction. He 
said that wine-making, like butter-making er any simi- 
lar prooew, was very simpfes and easy, and still there 
Is a very wide difference in the quality of the result, 
varying mainly with the care, the neatnem and tbe 
degree of judgment manifested in reaching it 

Mr. S. now occuplee 18 aoree something over a mile 
from Mr. Longworth's reeideBee, im the regwn caUsd 
the <* Garden of Bdeu," and leaehed by a walk aorofe 
the valley of *<l>eer Creek,*' and along the side of 
" Mt Adams," aa the eminence is called, wkieh is sur- 
mounted by the famous Oineinnati Observatory. The 
hlUs which run back firom thii are owned and eeeupied 
mostly ibr vine growing by Mr. Longworth— 4he second 
of them, I think, being the one which we were seek- 
ing. It was here that Dr. Charles Mackay came dar- 
ing his late Amerioan toor, to see American wine 
growing, and Mr. S. produced kn me the letter written 
for the Illustrated London Mews by Dr. M., containing 
his widely oopied poem in praise of the Oatnwba, and 
expressing likewise the opinion, which readers may re- 
ceive at what it is worthii though certainly compli- 
mentary enough, — that the 

** Dry Catawba Is a finer wine of the hoek specAes and la> 
Tor, than any hoek that comes from the Rhine,*' Ite. 
And while speaking of Dr. M.'s views. I will mention 
a sample of wine which be pronounced in the same let- 
ter, 

**adry wine of a pale, amber color, clear, odoriferous, 
and of most delicate flavor, ^d quite equal to ** Johaa- 
ntsberger," 

and which was made by Mr. Bcbnicke for the purpose 
of trying the merits of a new grape that would I fear 
be pomologlcally pronounced rather " foxy** in 
but which he thinks very well of when tnmed 
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wine. Whether others wiU agree with him genereU j 
or not, remBins to be deteimined-the wine ii oert^inly 
muked by a beeatftil ''^eoquet," nnd mnj need only 
time end onstom to render it a foyorite. 

The hill on which the finei ere grown ie terraoed 
aroond, the terraoe following the eweep of the deoUri- 
ty and varying in width eooording to Its stoepneH, 
being generaUy wide enongfa for two or three rows of 
the vines, which are ll?e feet apart, and the vtoes in 
the rows three and a half from one another. Seven 
acres are now in bearing, and five more ooming on, at 
Hr. S.'s plaee. The preparation of the lend is some- 
times very expensive, but the cost of oonrae varies 
widely with the ciroumstanoes of eaoh ease— 4t is sta- 
ted by Mr. Longworth at from two to five hondred 
dollars per acre, but I infinred that these figures were 
rather large from the repreeentations made by Mr. S. 
He puts oat two catlings to a hill, althoogh only one 
vine is desired, in order to have a sarplus for those 
that fail to grow. The fir<*t year they .grow withoat 
training, jost as they will, the land being kept free from 
weeds. The second year a stake is driven in abont 6 
feet high, and the vine ont baek to two or three good 
eyes on its strongest shoot. It is kept tied up through 
the season, and the young shoots brandhing out from 
the main vines, of which two are permitted to grow, 
are I undentoed rubbed off as they appear; the land 
is cultivated or hoed thoroughly to keep clear of the 
weeds. The third year the two stalks are out baek in 
spring — one to witlan a couple of eyes, aod the other, 
which is depended upon for the crop, to within five or 
six eyes of the bottom. These are allowed to produce 
about three dusters to each eye permitted to grow, 
any larger number being probably thinned away. The 
next year it is the sboA that was left the shorter (out 
back within 2 9j9B)t vhich is depended on for the 
second crop^ and eadli subsequent year this system is 
substantiaUy repeated— the old wood out away, and 
the*two i»est and stroogest shoots reserved for succeed- 
ing crops. Mr. 8dinieke*s largest crop was obtained 
in 1850, when he pressed out the large quantity of 
2,200 gallons from the grapss produced on 3 acres. 
The average value of the erop would not, of oouzse, be 
nearly as much as thisT-it has been stated by Mr. 
Longworth as about 9200 per aere. Care is taken 
when a vineyard is prepared, that the soil should be 
in good order as regards fertility, although so far as I 
could learn, it is not nmch enriched by manure. Onoe 
in eight or ten yean, when the vines begin to show 
symptoDM of needing it, Mr. S. recommended the ap- 
plication of fresh soU, or watering with manure water, 
which he thought the beet way of manuring, or a 
dressing of street dirt, or one of river mud, provided 
the last be not too stiff, but kwsened and dried aOer 
exposure to frost. One |^ man will perform the la- 
bor necessary on two acres of vines. 

The grapes when gathered are carefully picked over 
to reject green or decaying or injured and imperfect 
berries. The press employed will yield 300 gallons a 
a day, which is strained as it goes Into the eaek. The 
cask is filled to within four inches of the top, and the 
bung stopped with a cork pierced by a crooked tnl>e, 
the outer end of whiA passes under water. The gas 
evolved during fermeotatloa readily escapes through 
water, whUe no air is admitted in return. The 
fermentation lasts from eight to fourteen days. The 



oolor of the juice is at first red, it then beoomes gray, 
and finally settles clear; in the sucoeedlng February 
during good weather (at which time the wine is dear- 
est,) it is racked off, the l#at eight or ten gallons con- 
taiidng the sediment serving for distillation into brandy. 
I should have stated that the last squeesings from the 
grapes are kept separate from the juice that first flows 
off, as they injure the quality of the wine, and may be 
used either for an inferior kind or for distillation. Mr. 
Schnicke brought forward for trial some samples of his 
vintage in different years, also of a fine Peach Brandy 
of his own making. 

And now there is one inquiry, with which I wish to 
dose. Will the grape yield more upon a given area, 
where each vine is trimmed down Into the small limits 
I have described above, or where, on the other hand, 
each is altowed to spread itself over a wider surface, 
and there are consequently fewer vines to the aorel 
If the former is true at Cincinnati, why should it be 
untrue af the east, where I think a contrary opinion 
prevails 7 And, whether true or not, what are the 
in iU favor 1 




Sheep and Ovwi Toget her-C hanging Pastures, ate. 

It has been said that *< no grasiog farm should be 
without, at least, a small fiock of sheep— for it has 
been found that as large a number of oatUe and horses 
can be kept with as wiUiont them, and without any in- 
jury to the farm for other purposes.*' Under a proper 
system of management this may be true, but it will 
not hold good if sheep and cows are allowed the range 
of the whole pasturage at the 'same time during the 
summer. Although there may be abundant ibrage for 
their supply through tha season, it will be found that 
certain portions will be closely grased, while other spots 
will remain untouched until too ripe or rank for use. 

Upon this point a variety of opinions have been en- 
tertained, but pracUcal men jdn in the views above 
expressed— that sheep and cows should not be pastured 
together. Sheep have as great a relish for the best 
pasturage as any animal kept by the farmer, and per- 
haps a greater dislike to coarse, rank grass than cows, 
and consequently they run over that which might other- 
wise be eaten by nea»4tock, and on which they would 
thrive freely. It is true that they consume some 
plants refused by cattle and horses, but this advantage 
is of Uttle comparative importance under the system of 
pasturage which we would commend to the reader. 

CaUle and horses, if allowed a large range of pas- 
turage, show the same preferenoe for oertain portions 
of the same, and the fields so treated have a spotted, 
unhandsome appearance at midsummer. 

By changing paaturet frequenUy, so as to keep ani- 
mals enough in eaoh at the time to consume the grass 
in ito fresh state, a considerable advantage in amount 
Is obtained, and the foroe of the objections to sheep 
obviated. Sheep mighi follow horses or cows for a week 
or two, and by a sufldent division of fields, cerUin loto 
remain unoccupied, so that a fresh, fair bite should al- 
ways be afforded. The present year we shall obtain a 
larger amount and much better quality of clover pas- 
ture for our calves, from having fed it dosely with 
sheep JMt before beginning to blossom the first time, 
then we should had we allowed it to remain untouched, 
or had it been mowed when fit for hay, a few 
Had onr honepastnre been treated in the 
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Way, it woald not immt batt b«eii 06r9fei ih spoUwHh 
dry eloTOT ttelks, wMI« other parts were eUm\y MtMi, 
Mid ill* whol« Am<nmt of jtMurage It affOTds l«8t«iiod 
■ad deterioratod la Talue. 

Pastures, properly treated, are Smproyed by keeping 
Bbeep npon them a portion of the time— especially those 
of a wild and bushy character. They supply consid- 
erable quantities of manure, they keep down many 
wild plants, and bring in grass and white clover b their 
place. And we join in the views first above quoted, 
that BO grasing farm should be without a proper pro- 
portion of these animals. 

We have recently seen sheep employed for the novel 
purpose of weeding beans^ att«i they did the work in a 
▼ery satisfactory manner. Turn in a good flock into 
the bean.field for two weeks before they begin to blos- 
som, and the weeds and grass will be eaten down so 
closely that they will be of litUe injury to the erop 
EspecUlly will this be the ease, if, as in the instanoe' 
noted, the beans are planted in hills 16 to 20 inohes 
apart, as they will soon cover the whole surface. As 
the Uans begin to blossoB the sheep must be removed, 
•' i^?^. •*" •»* ^» off» and also the youns bean nodi 
and It IS well known thai they are very f^d of dried 
beans and bean straw. " ^ •« 




StOMU Bn^liie tw Plowing^, and nrm^ght 
over mm VueTett Snrfkee. 

Our Tsaders already know that the Ag. Society of 
this State has oifered a premium of 9260 for any en- 
gine that shall substitute steam-power for horses in 
plowing, in an avaUable and sattsfactory manner. An 
application waj accordingly received at the last meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, for the appointment 
of Judges to examine into and report upon the merits 
of an Invention recently made by Mr. Charles, F. 
Maun of Troy. July 26th a trial of it was had. 'Ve 
should premise that Mr. M. is a mechanic and that his 
engine was eonstructed rather with a view of manu- 
facturing one oapable of draught over ordinary roads 
or fields, than specially as a motor for plowing ; with- 
out personal experience as a farmer, he had of ooorse 
no knowledge of the best way of making his invention 
accomplish most before the ptow, and thero was much 
need through the trial, of some one sufficienUy con- 
versant with those that were used, to manage suocess- 
fuUy the attempt to draw tbetu. But considering the 
imperfections incident to the first engine constructed 
on a new plan, and several very discouraging circum- 
stances that ooourredj—among them the breaking and 
consequent entire loss of the fly-wheel,— the trial was 
really a success. The power of draught evinced ; the 
facility with which the engine was steered ; the fact that 
it could surmount the obstacles of rough ground, of soft, 
wet spots, and of considerable elevations— and all 
without suflicient jolting to displace or impede the 
working of its machinery— surprised the best mechani- 
eal judges who were present: and, while the current 
opinion was that the whole affair was still too crude 
to be considered yet in the light of a " steam-plow," 
the h<^s of the most incredulous could but be excited 
for the ultimateaecomplishment of all that is desirod in 
such an engine^s a full and careful report will shortly 
come from the committee, we need not forestall its con- 
tents by attempting a description or foreshadowing its 
criticisms and decisions. /But a word or two as to the 




principal novelties involved, wiH perhapa be expected 
from us. ' 

Like those engines which have been most successful 
in England, this invention pf Mr. Mann's, lays its own 
track as it proceeds. The platform of the engine rests 
upon two main traveling wheels four feet in diameter— 
the forward end supporUd by a double castor, or two- 
wheeled truck, turned to right or left by the steeraman 
above. These castor wheels are two and a half feet in 
diameter, and flanged ; a slack chain of traction links, 
each Imk 12 inches long and 6 inches broad, revolves 
of itself within the flanges, so that one link always 
forms a squaro support to the convex surface of the 
wheel, while the chain is loose enough for a second link 
to be flat upon the ground when the wheel passes off 
from the one behind it. This is very Ingeniously ar- 
ranged, although we do not know whether It is new or 
not 

The mahi traveling wheel on each side is surrounded 
by an endless eham, composed of links 14 inches long 
and 12 inches broad, which formr the track on which 
the wheel runs. But the power is not applied direcUy 
to the wheel as in the driving wheel of a loeomotive, 
and as is ihe^ase we believe with all similar engines 
Invented abroad. The endless chain (which is compos- 
ed of IBninks in all) passes forward of the traveling 
wheel around a wheel 18 inches in diameter— which 
wheel is not round, but pentagonal, and has forks at 
eaeh angle fitting between the links of the endlen ohaia. 
The power is now applied in this way : a cylinder on 
each side of the boiler turns a 6 inch pinion at a high 
rate of speed, say 150 revolutions per minute ; this 
pinion plays into a large (22 inch) cog-wheel upon the 
shaft of the pentagonal driver, and as the speed by 
this gearing is decreased, the amount of power is cor- 
respondingly and very greatly enlarged. The driver 
pulls the endless chain around, which draws upon the 
top of the traveling wheel-thus in reality making 
each spoke in that wheel act like a lever of the second 
class, having the ground for the fulcrum, the axle of 
the Wheel for the weight or resistance, and its upper 
surfkce for the power— in piying the machine along. 
The upper side of the endless chain is thus constantly 
tl^ht, while the lower side is slack and hangs down 
loosely enough to supply the traveling wheel consUni- 
ly with a firm track or support. This mode of apply- 
ing power, we believe to be novel and original— but 
have no means at hand of determbing with certainty 
The endless chain, which as wiU be seen, must be very 
strong to meet the pull upon it, is composed of square 
iron frames, In which a wooden shoe is secured of 2-inch 
plank. The whole is suid to weigh 8,000 lbs, and to 
be able to carry fUel and water for five hours work. 
The engine was, as we have seen, a double one, opera- 
ting on quarter cranks, to avoid any dead center in 
turning the drivers ; the cylinders carried five and a 
half ihoh pistons, and ten inch stroke, and the amount 
of steam ealculated for average use was 70 lbs. The. 
boiler, however, did not seem quite capacious enough 
to supply steam to the full capacity of the machmery. 

•♦ • » 

LucBBiTE OB Alfalfa.— Can «yon or any of your 
readers, inform me through the Country QenUemao, 
whero I can procure the seed of the lucerne or ai/alfa 
mentioned on p. 394, last vol. Co. Gent, and the price 1 
Jambs Clkgo. Columbus, Geo, 
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OobbU-Stone Wall*. 

• Msssiis. Editom— Hfcve you any experlenoe in the 
boilcling of Compodtion Hoqbm— thai ib, of cobble- 
stone, fragments of rock, ibo. 1 Do you know of any 
booses built of this material in your part of the coun- 
try, and are th^ pwmaneAt? I would like to build 
a hoois of this description, if it would not prove too 
much of an experiment 

What is the relative cost of snob a house as compared 
with a wood or brick buUdiag 1 Could you send me 
some plans for houses, and at what cosf) I want to 
build a suburban residence on five acres of ground, 
having an eminenos with a preUy slope ^ the road. I 
don't want more than seven or eight rooms, beside* 
pantry, Ac. ; of these, three or four on second floor. I 
want a house somewhat ornamental— not costing more 
than two or three thousand dollars. Please answer me 
at your eariiest convenieaoe, and oblige A Scbscri- 
IBB. New Albaxyy Ind. 

We have seen many cobUe^stoiie houses ereotftd, and 
have also employed this mode of building. If the 
lime and sand ace good, so as to harden weU, it forms 
very substaniial walls. The mortar should become so 
good as to be nearly or quite m hard m the stone 
in a year or two. The sand should be therefore coarse 
and dear fh>m earth or impurities s we have known it 
to succeed well when even approaching the duuracter 
of fine graveL The lime should not be more than a 
sixth part. 

The distinguishing feature of this mode of building, 
is that it is really a mortar vxM^ the stone being used 
merely for fllling up. After a straight and level base 
or commencement is made, a thick layer of mortar is 
spread along on the wall, a cord stretched horiiontally 
a few inches above it, and then stones of nearly equal 
dse are thrust into this'line of mortar, so as to form a 
regular row. touching at the sides, and even at the top 
with the stretched cord. A second layer of mortar is 
depouted, and anoUier row of stones laid, and so on till 
the wall is completed. 

As the stiffness of the wall depends 
on the hardening of the mortar, it is 
never safs to build more than ten or 
twelve inches in height in a single 
day ;.»and in moist weather the work o 
mnet be suspended. After the mor- ' 
tar has dried a few hours, it is hard 
enough to Qut oat and dress off with 

th. UOW.1. ^ M t. form . B.4t p«. 's^:;^:^;;^ 

jeetiag line between the rows of stone, section. 

as usually seen in cobblestone wails^ and aa repr«- 

sented in the annexed cots, Fig. 1 showing a croai lao* 

tion, the white open space ^ 

between the stones repre- ^fS* 

senting the mortar, — and 

Fig. 2 exhibiting the usual ^__ 

appearance of the face of j^ ^,^y,y,^,^^ ^_ 
the wall. the face. 

The stones may be from two to three inches to six or 
seven in diameter— even larger may be worked into 
the body of the wall. For the facing, those are select- 
ed which are of as uniform magnitude as possible. 
Very neat walls are made by selecting for fiadng the 
rounded stones found on the shores of lakes, Ac., worn 
globular and preserving perfect uniformity of size by 
placing or guaging them in a ring, fiqoh walls hav« 





almost the appearaaoe of beads or embroidery— perhaps 
too much so for the massiveoess which should oharao- 
teriie a true architectural appearance in a stone waU. 
The whde surface might however be covered with oe- 
ment Cobble-stone walls are usually built from four^ 
teen to eighteen inches in thickness. They are one of 
the cheapest kind of stone erections, provided the stone 
and sand are nA«r. We have known houses built about 
as cheaply of wood, where the stone was gathered from 
a4)acent Adds, and the sand dug from the cellar. 

The vdume of " Rural Affairs " contains many plans 
of dwellings, and among them our correspondent may 
find Just the thing to suit his wants. 
• • • 
B«rti0«ltaxal Notoa. 

DoTsairB d'Btb Pbab-^-Au intelligent fruit r^ser 
writes lately, " We picked our Doyenne d'Btd pears 
yesterday, andsdd them to day at four dollars per 
boshd. This pear is infhiildy superior to the Made- 
leine.'' 

Shadum vhb TBums or Chshbt TRSKa.~-Dr. 
KiBTLAXD stated before the committee of the Ohk> 
Pomdogioal Society, that a row of bearing eheny 
trees on his grounds, standing on the north side of an 
Osage Orange, hedge, where the trunks were complete- 
ly shaded from the sun, exhibited superior healthiness 
to all others. He recommended shading the trunks, 
where they had been trimmed up bare, by strips of 
thin boards, six inchee wide, two of which are to be 
nailed together so as to half enelose the tree. Others 
recommended half rolls of peeled bark— and straw 
matting, such as green-house men use, might be add- 
ed to the list 

PuoTscTiNe Rabpbbkbiis.— At the same meeting, 
A. MoIhtosh remarked, while the various sorts of 
raspberry were under discosdon, that all,— the Ant- 
werps, Fastolf, Franeonia, Itc— needed some protec- 
tion in winter to flourish well — and he therefore be- 
lieved the common native Black Cap the most profit- 
able. D. 0. RiehflBOod lesuurked that he was largely 
engaged in growing such fruits for market, and he 
found it very little labor in protecting an acre of such 
fruits for winter, and the improved crop well paid the 
expense. He could make the largest profits on the 
finer cultivated sorts. 

DwABF Pbahs.— F. B. Bluott gives his experience 
in the last number of the Hortieulturist) but leaves 
out the main part of the story, namely, whiek torU 
succeeded finally. Nine or ten years ago, he planted 
about two hundred sorts as dwarfr. Only about a hun- 
dred or one hundred and ten sorts remain, which is a 
larger number than we should have expected f^m 
such an indiscriminate planting. Of these, twenty 
sorts have grown vigorously ever dnce. Now, what 
was espedally wanted, was a list of that twenty— al- 
though a skillful pomoiogist might doubtless make out 
the Ust*from the knowledge derived elsewhere, ordi- ' 
nary cultivators would like to compare results. The 
injudidous use of bad stocks, and of the many sorts 
unfitted to the quince, and neglected cultivation, lead 
hasty and uninformed persons to reject dwarfii totally. 
F. B. Blliott predicted fourteen years ago, that in ten 
years dwarf pears would be only among the things that 
had been; which has proved true of most varieties, 
but the farthest posdble from the actual result 
fow select sorts. 
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De^on Cow NonpareiL 

Koiip*i»il, (925) calved 1943— Kwd by Mr Halie of Molland, England -imported by W. P, k C. 8. Wain- 
wrighi, and now owned by 0»pi Jo»kph Uilton, New-Si«otland, Albnny oounty, N. Y. She gained the first 
prise as a heifer at BarnftUple, in 1846, and the first at the NewYorls State Show in 1851. Sire, Prince Al- 
bert, (102;) grAod^re. Hundred Guinea, (56;) dam bred by Mr. Halse. 



Editorial Correapondenoe — XIII. 

Mr. Corvrln'a Herd of41ftort-IIor«a. 

I spent a day in Jane with R O. Corwir, Esq , at 
his place in Lebanon, Ohio. At an eirly period his 
father, Ichabod Corwin, deyoted eimsiderable attention 
to improved stock, continniogHo do so for many years ; 
and Mr. C. himself has been engaged as an Importer 
and breeder now for » oonftlderabie length of time. In 
connection with the neighboring -family of Shakers, he 
was concerned in an importation of 16 head of Short- 
Horns in 1854, and his herd, as well at that of his 
neighbors, nnder the snpervision mainly of Itbamab 
JoHHSON, is well worth a Tisit. 

There is in the herd some blood from the importa- 
tions of 1836; indeed some of 1W best females are 
thus descended. Recent importations have been made 
mainly from the herd of a Sooteh breeder of high^lt^ 
tinotion in Great Britain, Mr. Benglaai of Atl^etane- 
ford. Mr. Corwin has in all 44 head. Among thofe 
that we saw were Bine Belle, an imported cow 6 years 
old, bred by Mr. Doagtaes She was shown in 1853 at 
Kilkenny, Ireland, against «• Rose of Snmmer," beat- 
ing her, while the next sammer, when she was not 
there to compete, Roee of Semmer carried off the first 
prise of the Royal Ag. Society, (1854 ) At least four 
other pHses of her taking abroad #ere alluded to ; in 
Ohio she has been equally fortunate, baring, aa I was 
told, received both the class prise and the sweepetakee 




at two Ohio Sute Shows in soceesaion. Another very 
nice cow is ** Erin StrawberrjbV by the famooe ball 
'*New Year's Day," out of Strawberry, whoee daa 
was the eow Strawberry imported in 1836 by the Ohio 
Importing Co , and bought by Qov. Trimble. In 1656 
this oow received the heifer^lf prises at sereral ex- 
hibitions, and in 1857 reofived in ladiaBa not only 
class premiums, but also the sweepstakes is com pelitioH 
with aged animals. She was ia very low coSditieB, 
having just returned from Indiana, and net had live 
to recover from the efi'ects of rather a hard winter 
and the subsequent journey. Then eame ** I«otkiaaa 
Belle," not quite as jBne a handler, or as showy la a^ 
pearanoe, but larger in i^ixe, and having what woaldbe 
oNNed ** more stebstance." 

I also saw the cow *' Strawberry," bow 16 year* old, 
which has been a most useful and profitable animal,^ 
and is now drawing near the end of her career. Her 
oflspring are all marked strongly by her merits, and 
have proved almost uniformly good. Several heifista 
desoenled from her that we stopped to look ak were 
beautUbl examples of the breed. 

Two bulls which have attracted much attention 
wherever they have been shown, are the one already 
alluded to as the sire of ^rin Stpifrberry, and ** Cru- 
sader," the latter owned by Mr. Corwin. He was 6 
years old in July, is white in color, and has taken the 
sweepstakes at more than one State Ezhibitfen, while 
at the U. S. show last fall at Louisville, he was award- 
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]>«YOii Cow MyrUe^lH. B. 909.] 

Brad by JamM Quartly— Calrwi Janaary, 1852— Sire Earl of Exeter, [381 Dam. Pletiire. r3421 Imported 
Aamt, 1854, by J. A. Taintor, for J. Howard MoHeniy. ^ ^ J »~ 



ed the 2d prise, and before h^ wm imported in '54, 
had alflo receired a number of honon abroad. 

A yooBg bull of bif get o«t of Strawberry, " Cru- 
sade," ia eomiag forward m finely as his owner cpnld 
desire. He will betwo years Md in September, and 
at the las^ State Show at dneinnati, when but just 
over a year old, stood leeood to Mr. Alexander's bull 
'Albion,' recently netteedinthe Co Gbnt., then 20 
months old. It would be very difBeolt to pronounce 
OD the respectivie merits of the MTb, without seeing 
thesB together, instead of at 'an interral of several 
days and a good many miles t and even then, I fkncy, 
judges weuld go behind personal appearances to their 
prejudioasor preferences as to pedigree, to come to a 
eonclosion.- -Grnsade certainly will do all that oould 
be wished to maintain the reputation of his owner as 
a breeder, and of his stock as competitors at public 
exhiUtioBS. 

It would bn tee long to speak IndlviduaHy of the 
whole breed under notice. Those ^at have been men. 
tloned will suffice to show to thdke not before conver- 
sant with the prise lists of Western Shows, that Mr. 
Corwfai has bete soccessful as a breeder and enter- 
prising boih as an importer and exhibitor. The heavy 
rairfs rendered the fields a little difficult to " navi- 
gate," even in search of attractions so great, but we 
contrived to fee nearly all. Ad^Hlnlng Mr. Corwin's 
farm, and I believe stUI ibrming a part of it, are the 
grounds of the Warren Co. Ag. Society— which, in 
common I am inclined to think; with all the societies 
of the Stale, has been and is yet dclng good service 
and meeting with good success in the cause. 




We called hurriedly at Union village where the 
Shakers reside There we had a glimpse of " CapUin 
Baico," imported fh>m Mr. Ambler's herd, calved in 
1853, and brought to this country i^cn two years old. 
Also one of his calves " ilawtheme Hero," out of 
Hawthorne Blossom, a cow imported by the Shakers 
in 1856. Hawthorne Hero was two years old in April, 
and with Albion and Crusadf, would made a trio re- 
quiring quite a range before ikair superiors would 
turn up. 
• Mr. Corwin gave me the following receipt 

To KIM iae« osi Cattle. 
If warm weather, apply soft soap, rubbing it to a 
lather, and let it remain until there is danger that the 
hide Is too mneh irritated— a few hours will generally 
suffice, or sometimes a day. In cold weather hog's 
lard will psove an effectual application. 

In answer to some inquirlerks to whether crops were 
maintainine the average of twenty or thirty years ago, 
I was told thai through k>wer Ohio and Kentucky the 
wheat was undoubtedly inerea9ing In yield. Much of 
this effiact I understood to be due to the practice of ro- 
tation with clover, and plowing it in as a manure. A 
twenty acre lot that after a recent turning in of a clo- 
ver crop, produced thirty bushels of wheat per acre, 
was referred to as having been improved in this way 
at least twenty -five per cent during the past twenty- . 
five, years. 

I heard great comidaini of the curoulio among the 
fruit— its ravages having extended to the Apple 
Where is Mr. Matthews? 

To Mr. Corwin I was indebted for a delightful dav. 
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aad WM h&pp7 to •ztond to him, m well u to others 
whom I had the ple«Mn« of yiAUing during the toor 
in which the reader faae patiently aooorapanied me 
now nearly to the ooneloeien^a moat cordial invitation 
to visit the Shows, th* hreeders and the farmers of 
New-Tork. I felt no misgivings in adding the assur- 
ance that they should receive in such visits an ample 
return of that hospitaUty and those liind attention 
which they so oordially extend themselves. I held it 
to be one benefit^ (and hy ne means the least,) that we 
derive from our Annual Fairs, that they ace the means 
of drawing togethef so maay from dilFerent pasts of 
each stato, and of aU the states, awl of making th» 
farmers and breeden from tocalides w&daly sepaifttsd, 
personally known to eaeh other. I think, indeed, thai 
more attention should be given to this feature thaa is 
oAen the oasei that some care should b* take» to re- 
ceive strangers from a distance, and let them know 
that they are welcome, and make them luiown to othefs 
who are present ; for I have universally found that a 
man has gone home with a bettor opinion of that Show 
in which be could e^joy an oeowdbnal shake of the 
hand and intorohange of opinion and practice. Our 
western brotbren sometimes give us at the east a les- 
son on this subject, although it would be unfair to 
draw a line of torritorial discrimination, where so much 
depends upon individual management. But if those 
who have had intorest enouf^ in the wanderings this 
series of letters has chronicled, to follow them thus far, 
should ever meet any of the numerous hosts whose 
guest the writer for a longer or shorter time has been, 
let me here bespeak for them a greeting doubly hearty 
in view of the bright ezperience of which I can but 
feel how defective a record has been offered ; and, for- 
getful of sectional lines, let us all unite to bear in 
mind, that our Agriculture— our animals and our crops, 
can everywhere be improved, and that each locality 
and section may perhaps have something to teach the 
res^ 

In coming homeward through Columbus I passed an 
hour or two most pleasantly at the office of Secretary 
Klip^art, of the Ohio Stkte Board of Agriculture, at 
his fine apartments in the magnificent new State House. 
Every week since, I have been intending to acknow- 
ledge his very attentive kindness, and to notice the 
active exertions he has been and Is now making in car- 
rying out the duties of his post As soon as time shall 
permit, I hope to perform at least the latter part of this 



An Bzperlment in Dalrylnnr. 

An experiment was lately tried at the Munster 
Model Farm, in Ireland, fur the purpose of determin- 
ing the quantity of roots which a cow could eat in cold 
weather (February,) also the quantity of milk yield- 
ed and its richness in butter. The following results 
were obtained : Each eow, on the average, consumed 
from 224 to 264 lbs. of roots (mangolds and rata bagas 
mixed) per day, and gave about twelve quarts of milk. 
Of this milk eight and one- fifth quarts produced one lb. 
of butter. The cows were next fed on 100 lbs. of 
roots, five lbs. linseed cake, five lbs. bruised beans, 
five lbs. bruised oats and ton lbs. of hay for each cow ; 
but the difference in the yield of milk was scarcely 
perceptible. Whether or not the milk was richer, when 
the richer food is not stated. The inference 
from this experiment by the person reporting it 




is, therefore, somewhat anieliable, especially as it is at 
variance with the results of the very carefol experi- 
ments of Mr. HoRSFALL, republished in our Stato 
Transactions. The inference of the reporter referred 
to, is that it is not desirable (profitokile ?) to give milch 
cows condensed and rioll food, as oil cake, beans, &c 

• ♦ • 

CttltiiTe of Ukm BlMkberry. 

MiTfrfffl L. TuQKSR A Son— I wish to setout two or 
three aeres of blackberry of the common field variety. 
I httva oaaes of tUs year's growth half an inch in di- 
nmotor six to seven. feet high— very thrifty in appear- 
aaea. Would you obli^B me by answering the foliow- 
ing questions as soon as you ewi in the Country Qent, 
vis. 1. What is the nearesi ^stance I can set them 
withont eroiiding too much 1 2. Would forest leaves 
twoothivda rotted, or tan-yar4 manure, be best to put 
»bout the roots when planting 1 3. May I venture to 
shorten the canes when I set them out, and to what 
length t 4. Would this year's growth, or such as have 
borne the present year be best T 5. When *■ the pro- 
per time for pruning, and to what length 1 6. If set 
out this fall can I expect a crop or part of one next 
summer 1 7. Would it be any advantage to mulch 
with forest leaves or straw as a protection in ww****" " 
8. Which would be the best plan for setting in douhia 
rows thus, • * * # * two foetfrtBiowtto out, 
then five or six feet to next two rows, and so on, or w 
sini^e rows five or six feat apart) Hkvry Sbaub. 
Morning View poai-qffice, JTy., Jul^, 186a 

The wUd blackberry, as taken pronJscuonsly from 
the fiehls, varies eoosiderably in sise, and immensely 
in productiveness. If our correspondent intends to set 
out a plantation, and does not think best to procure the 
Dorchester or New-RodiJBlle, he should select the very 
best and most productive plant or planta be can find, 
and increase them to a plantotion. We take it for 
granted that he intends to give the very best cultiva- 
tion, and keep the soil between the rows ooastaaUy 
olean,—the only true and ecenemieal way. With this 
view we answer his questiens as feUews: 

1 . We would not plant nearer than six fbet apart eaeh 
way. G. Seymour A Co , the most successfhl cultiva- 
tors of the New-Rochelle, prefor six by eight foot, ami 
to cultivate with a horse. We would not 1^ any means 
set out large plants^ebould prefor smattoMs, eidy two 
or three fbet high at the largest, as they live and 
flourish much the best Those very large ones will not 
probably bear transplanting— use the sneken firom 
them. 

2. We would not by any means put any maBuru 
about the rooto when setting them out— but good, rieh 
mellow earth. For a fertiliser, the manure and leaves 
mixed and rotted together, will be best— to be applied 
and worked in aftor the planto are growing. 

3. Canes should always be shttrtened whea sot out, 
to less than half their original heights 

4. Always the younger the better. 

B. When the young pkmis rsaeh ahelglitof fov 
foot, pinch back the ends to suauner, whieh ea wsas 
them to throw out latenls and maka better baariig 
plattis^ The sideshoote aiueui baek in pari tha follow^ 
ing spring and willbuae|ffoAueiy. 

6. Only a very slight crop the fliBt yaar, boltor the 
second, and very f^ll the third. 

7. Yes. 

8. In single raws, not less than six foet apart each 
way. 
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A Olieap Olod Cniiliar. 

Messbs. TucniB— I hare often thought of writing 
to yoa r«0peetiiig ui implement called a olod oniafaer. 
I find it a Tory exoellent tool for nsing up the lamps 
and patting land in order for epm, earrote, tamips, 
or other small seeds ; for the adTantageoos use of seed 
planters, and for levelling a pteee of land for meadow, 
it has no equal. I will give you a deseription of one 

MateriaU.—On€ scantling 3 by 4, and 12 fset long, 
to be sawed into three pieces— 7 ptaniu 6 feet long and 
7 inches wide, two inches thick on one edge, and the 
other edge half an inch thick ; (sawyers can saw them 
by raising one edge of the log,) aod one plank 1ft inches 
thick and 12 Inches wide. 

How to make it.— Jj%y down the pleees of seaatltng 
2\ feet apart ; lay on one plank, thick edge to the end, 
take ah inch auger and bore through the plaak and 
scantling : countersink the holes through the plank with 
a chisel, so that the pins will not draw through ; then 
take the next plank and lap it one inch ever the 
thin edge of the other, and put the pins through so that 
they will catch both planks ; When the last plank is on 
slope off the scantling like a sledge runner ; then put on 
the wide plank, turn over, wedge pins, bore a slanting 
hole in each end piece about a foot finom the front, te 
pull by. Put a chain of suitable length on the pinai 
hook your swingle trees to the middle ; dtirer to stand 
on the hind end. If not heavy enough, put on stone, 
It does not answer well on stony land, beeanse the 
stones don't break. If the land is wanted very fine 
and once over is not enough, harrow up the dods and 
go over again. Farmers Kving on day loams will And 
this tool of great adrantage. We use it alter the har- 
row, and it sares one hartowing. It has seToral ad- 
vantages over the roller— costs less, turns easier, pul- 
verises better, and leveb. D. HcCullock. Areola^ 
Loudon Co.j Va. 

Early and Lata Paaoliflai 

Mbssbs. Editors — Will you please to inform me 
through The Cultivator, which of the very early 
peaches you regard as the most profitable for market, 
and which is the iMSt for home use 7 Also, which of 
those ripening early in Octeber is the best to onlUvate 
for market 1 Late Crawford has not proved very pro- 
ductive in this vicinity. What do vou think of Ward's 
Late Freestone, so highly praised in Elliott's Fruit 
Book 7 And have you ever tried the Merriam peach 
of Cole's book 7 We need hardy varieties here. 

In budding, is it iMst to let the bud lift the bark as 
it is pressed in, or to raise the bark before inserting 
the bad 7 Nnw Subscbibbr. Leominster^ Mobs, 

Serrate Early Tork is the best very early peach for 
the north, both for market and for home use. 

We do not know how Ward's Late Free would suc- 
ceed in Massach usett s i t is a fine peach for the south 
— ^woald recommend Bavid Hill, whieh has proved very 
valuable in we(rtem New-Terk. The Meiriam we have 
not tried. 

Cooledge's Favorite is a week or ten days later than 
SerraU Early tork— is perhaps the hardiest variety 
known^exoeedingiy prednetive^ kandsooM and excel, 
lent. 

In budding the peach, the badshoald always lift the 
hark— if it wiU not aeparate freely enough for this 
purpose, the bud will not probably adhere, and the 
\ may as well be relinquished. 



CNipes Im CMekenni. 

Mbssbs. Tuokbb A Son— As insignificant as the sub- 
ject may appear, and unworthy perhaps of an iUuatra- 
tion^ I nevertheless suggest the promulgation of the 
only mode by which a " poor, gaping chicken " may 
be as effectually cured of his malady as he is likely to 
die without the use of the means I propose. I do not 
mean to palm off this mode as a novelty in the " barn- 
door practice {" but though farmers may not be igno- 
rant of the means* I find the mahnbr of using them 
is necessary to be taught, to remove the difficulty in 
question, as well as special knowledge is necessary in 
the amputation of a limb. 

Farmers neglect to acquaint themselves with this 
manner of cure, either from suspicions that it is Im- 
practicable, or that they are incapable of effecting a 
cure themselves. If my prescriptions are strictly fol- 
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lowed, chickens cannot die with the gapes under the 
treatment, let them try never so hard. I regard aU 
medicines for the gapes as really fool nostrums. 

In making the trial with the horse hair, tome diffi- 
culty at first is experienced in holding the head of the 
chicken still while performing the operation, as the 
windpipe is very sensitive ; hence I have sketched the 
position of the fingers in which the head may be firm- 
ly held without harm to the chicken. While in this 
position its windpipe may be seen, and the sole cause 
of its distress. If the rays of the sun are permitted 
to fall upon its throat, the worms are more distinctly 
seen. 

The horse hair is ded In the manner shown in the 
drawing, and is most expedient, as other knots cause 
the loop C to deviate from a line straight with A and 
B, making it difficult to tntroduce into the windpipe. 
The loop is about half an inch long, and must be roll- 
ed between the thumb and finger to make it angular, 
as at 0. The introduction of the hair must first be by 
a quick push, and kept in its place until it can be 
forced down, lest the coughing of the chicken should 
expel it It should be put down about an inch and a 
ha^f and twisted in its course upward. Each opera- 
tion should be performed in six or eight seconds of 
ttuM. It is not absolutely necessary te remove every 
worm from the windpipe. Coarse hairs are better than 
fine ones for the purpose, h. d. b. 
• e- 

1^^ Hon. Abprbw B. Dickinbov, has been en< 
gaged to deliver the Address before the Ontario coun- 
ty Agricultural Society at its next Annual Fair. 
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Thoughts on the ObJ«oto of Flowinff. 

" The rormation of a leod-bed," maj be truly ttatad, 
if th« chief object of plowing, as thb indeed inoludef 
most of the minor indnoements to the nee of thie im- 
plement of tillage. A teed-bed of clean, mellow, fresh- 
tnrned earth, is a pre-reqai«ite to the sowing or plant- 
ing of all crops, with few trifling exceptions. Bat 
** the particolar manner of attaining this object mast 
depend apon the nature of the soil and the crop to be 
eultiyated," jet there are certain general principles 
common to all soils and prodactf , which, following par- 
tially Thakb's classification, we shall attempt to state 
in this conneotion. 

1. The loosening and pulyeriiation of the soil, is the 
first great object of the operaticm of plowing — the first 
thing to be done toward Uie formation of a seed-bed. 
AU soils have a nataral tendency to consolidation, but 
more especially those of a clayey character, and in 
time become too hard for the roots of many of oarcal- 
tivated plants to penetrate sufficiently to obtain the 
nourishment required. Plowing is therefore necessary, 
and the more perfectly it loosens and pulverises the 
soil, the more equally will it be penetrated, and the 
more numerous will be the roots sent out, until the 
Whole soil is filled with their hair-like fibres. " A soil," 
says Thaer in his Principlta of Agriculture^ " can 
never be too much loosened and pulverised ; it may 
however be rendered too light, by interstices formed 
in it, making vacuums between the particles." On this 
question, however, ** doctors disagree," some writers 
on the subject advising particular caution in cultivat- 
ing certain soils, advising to harden and consolidate 
rather than to loosen the samei 

2. Another object of plowing, is the complete mix- 
ture of the parts of which the soil is composed. This 
is neoessaiy to be accomplished, because " an earthy 
mass oom posed of heterogeneous sulMtances, is posi- 
tively injurious to the roots of plants ; vegetation is im- 
peded when the young fibrous roots pass from one kind 
of earth into another." All manures applied, especi- 
ally those of ameliorating character, like lime, marl, 
mnok, ashes, ko^ sboiMd be thoroughly mixed with the 
ioU, and barn-yard manure is more efficacious when 
spread equally and well incorporated with the plowed 
surfisoe. 

3 To bring up the under soil to the surface is an- 
other objeet of plowing. This belongs in part to the 
otilects oontempiatod in nixing the soil, hot may be 
treated as a separate division of the subject To ex- 
pose the soil to the action of the atmosphere, has long 
been the praetioe of agriculture, many advantages be- 
ing known to result irem it The precise manner in 
which this is effected remains in doubt, but there is no 
question but that many soils acquire fertility by aera- 
Uon— by the expoeom ef the soil to the aetion of light, 
air and moisture^and this is one great object of fal- 
lowing. 

4. The destruction of weeds is another object of the 
nse of the plow. Weeds have been divided into two 
elssses : those wbleh inerease by their seeds, and those 
which are propagated principally by their roote^an 
essential distinction, as regards the means used for their 
destruction. The weeds produced from seeds can only 
eradicated by bringing all the seeds where they 
germinate— near or vpon the mrfaoe— -and then 




destroying them by tillage. To this end not only must 
the plowing be frequent, but all the clods must be 
broken, and the use of tbe harrow will be ftnnd neoss- 
sary in addition. To destroy weeds which propsgate 
by roots, we must bury them deeply and perfectly with 
the plow, or by shallow surface tillage, cut them up by 
the roots, and expose to tbe sun and air. In either 
case frequent tillage will be necessary, and a fiOkw 
will be the result 

5. Burying the manure is the last olijeet of plowing 
to which we shall now refer. Long manure should be 
placed at some depth under the soil, while rotlen dung 
needs only a shallow covering of earth. To plow under 
long manure on green sward, requires less depth than 
on stubble or fallow land, as the sward gives a stifiir 
furrow — more completely oovering the manure. In 
this case, the next plowing should be deeper then ths 
first, in order to bring up a portion of earth to mix 
with and cover the manure, and the more completsly 
it can be incorporated with the soil, the greater iU ef- 
fect upon the crop. 

• • • ■ 
Preparing Smreet Com* 

Mr. TcCKSR>-In your last " Country Oentlensn," 
I find a request for » recipe for drying sweet com. 
As we have it very nice, I will give yon ny way of 
preparing it 

Take the oom in the milk, scald it in suffieient wa- 
ter to cover it, oovering the pot with the husks. Tsks 
it from the cobs with the handlo of » spoon. Spnsd 
it upon sheets hi the sua for three or four days ; stiff- 
ring it very often. 

To prepare it for the table ; piek and wssh it very 
clean, put it into a tkl basin upon the baek of Ihi 
stove, well oovered with cold water and the bashi co- 
vered, two hoars before it is w^pted. Do not let it 
boil; it hardens it; season it witli butter and sstt. 
Yon would hardly know it fwm freah corn. 



Grato 18 ears of sweet com ; boil tbe eobs in tbrts 
quarts of water one houri boil tlie grated con la 
the same water, with a pint of milk, a table spoonfbl 
of butter, with a little flour braided Into it ; peppsr and 
salt to taste. Whea it boils, set it upon the top of tb» 
stove, and stir in three eggs ; do not strain it 
Corwk Oystere* 

Eighteen ears grated oom, three eggs, pepper sad 
salt to taste, three table spoons of flour. Fry in hot 
pork, fat or lard. Serve hot M. A. K. Sdutghtir 
coke, N, T. 

Blackberry IffTiae. 

There is no wine equal to the blackberry wine wbsn 
properly made, either in flavor or for medicinal pur- 
poses, and all persons who can conveniently do lo, 
should manufacture Enough for their own nse every 
year, as it is invaluable in siekneas as a tonic, sad 
nothing is a bettor remedy tor bowel diseases. W« 
therefore give the receipt for making it, and having 
tried it ourselves we speak advisedly on tbe subject : 
*' Measure your berries and bruise them ; to ^^trj 
gallon adding one quart of boiling iister. Let the 
mixture stand twenty-fbur hours, stirring oooasiooal]y ; 
then stiaia off the H^vsr intoaeaek, toavery galloii 
adding two pounds of eager; oork Ught, and let it 
stand till the followmg October, and you will have 
wine ready for use, without further straining or boil- 
ing, that will make lips smack as they never smacked 
under similar influence before."— ^srmantoim '"'' 
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AgTioidtiiral Fain for 1868. 

Unltod StetM, Riehmond, VlnckMa* C^otober 25-80. 
Natiouttl HofM Bbow, Spriiigileld, Mum.. 8«pU 14—17. 

BORTJCULTURAL AMD IN>llOLOGlCAL. 

American Pomological Sooiet}', J7«w-York, September 14* 
STATB rkiA. 

AlftbftTna, Montgomery, -— October 18—22. 

Oalirornia. M«r>-sville, Ansmst 23— 28. 

CoiAtecticut Hartford, October 12— 16. 

Illinois, '. Centralia Bept^'inber 14— 17. 

Indhina, IndianapoUa^.... October 4— 9. 

Iowa, Oaoalooea. Sept 28— Oct. 1. 

Kentacky, Loulevllle, Bt'pt. 28— Oct. 2. 

Mafne Aufcnata, Bcptemher 21— 24. 

Maryland, Baltimore, October 19-28. 

Ifichlgan, Detroit. Sept. 28— Oct 1. 

Missouri 6t. Loots, September 8— 11. 

Mississippi, Jackson, November 9— 12. 

New Jersey Trentoo, -—.... September 14— 17, 

New-TIampehire,... Dover, October 8— 8. 

New- York, Syracuse, October 6— 8. 

North Carolina,.... Raleigh, November 2—6. 

Oliio, Sandusky September 14— 17. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsborgh, Sept. 28— Oct 1. 

Rfiode Tsiaod Providence, September 14-18. 

South Carolina, Columbia, Novemi)er »— 12. 

Tennessee, October. 

Vermont, Bnrllngtof), September 14— 17. 

VIriptnia, Petersboigh, November 2— 6. 

ViTKinia.N. Weat'n, Wheeling, September 14— 17. 

Wisconsin, Madison, October 4-7. 

PROTXNCIAL FAIRS. 

Canada East, Montreal, September 29— October 1. 
Canada West, Toronto, September 28— October L 

MAIHR OOPRTT FAIRS. 

Androscoggin, Lewlston Oct4>ber6— 7. 

Kennebec, Readfield, October 12— 14 

Lincoln, Jefferson, October 12— 14. 

North Penobscot, .. Leo, October 18. 14. 

North Aroostook,.. Presque Isle, — October 6, 7. 

North Somerset, ... Solon, October 18, 14. 

Oxford, Sooth Parto, .... October 6-7. 

So Kennebec, Omrdtner, October IS— 14. 

Somerset BkowhegM|..... September 28— 80. 

West Somerset, Anson, October 0. 7. 

York, Saco, .-..: October 12, 18L 

MSW-HA1CP8HIRK COURTT FAIRS. 

Cheshire, Keene..: September 28— 29' 

Sollivan, Obarlestown, ... September 16, 18. 

MABSAC BDRa T W OOOIirr FAIRS. . 

Bristol Taunton, ....... September 22, 2& 

Baruatable, Barnstable, October 6, 7. 

Berkshire, Plttsfletd, October 6— 8. 

Kssex, Danvera, September 29, 80l 

Franklin, Greenfield October 6, 7. 

Honsatoiiic, - Great Barrtngton September 22— 21 

Hampden, Springfield, September 28— 80. 

Hampden East, Palmer Depot,.. October 6. 6l 

' Ilampehire Amherst, October 12, 13. 

Harop«hire. Prank- 

lln and Hampden, *^ Oetober 18, 14. 

Middlesex, Concord,.,,. September 29. 

Middlesex North, - Lowell, September 15—17. 

Middlesex South,.. Framingham, . .. September 21, 22. 

Norfolk Dedham September 28, 29. 

Nantucket, Nantucket, October 18, 14. 

Plymouth, Bridge water, September 29, 80. 

Worcester, Worcester October 8, 7. 

Worcester North,.. Fitohborg, September 24. 

Worcester Sooth, .. Sturbridge, September 29. 

Worcester West, — Barre, September 80. 

OORHBCTIOOT OOUSTT FAIRS. 

FairOehl. Danbnry, September 21— 24. 

Litchfield Co., LItchrteld, September 22, 23. 

Middlesex Mlddletown, .... Oetoberf— 8. 

New-Londoo, Norwich, September 22— 34. 

Windham Oa, Brooklyn, Bept29-Oct.L 

TRRMOHT CORIITY FAIRS. 

Franklin, St. Albane, September 80. 

Wilmington, (Town Fair,).... September 8& 

HVW'TOftK OeVRTT mB «»WS FAIRS. 

Albany, A^^*«»^ September 21 84. 

Broome, Lisle,.-... September 28— 80. 

Clinton PlaltsbMgk, .... September 9— 11. 

Chenango, Norwich, September 28— 26. 

Cayuga, Auburn, ........ Sept. 29— Oct 1. 

Dutchess, WashingtoR Hoi. September 21—28. 




Delaware, Franklin, September 22. 28. 

preene Cairo, September 29, 8a 

Livingston, Geneseo, September 22— 24 

Madison, MorrisvUle, Sttptt-mber 8— 10. 

Jfonroe, Rochester, Septemb<>r 14— 17. 

MontKoroery, Fonda, October 26. 

0«^eifo, Fulton September 22— 24. 

Onondaga, Syracuse, September 22, 28L 

Oneida, Rome, September 28— 80. 

Oranire, Montgomery, ... September 29. sa 

Ontario, Canandaigna, . .. Sept. 2i^-Uct. L 

Orleftns Albion September 20, 80. 

Putnam, CarmeL. Septeml>er 28-^. 

8n«*n»i FIn*hing, September 22. 

lienMelaer, Lanslngborgh,... 

Saratoga, Mechanlcsvllle, . September 7-9. 

Seneca, Farmersville, ... October 13— 16. 

St. Lawrence, Canton September 15-17. 

Schuyler, Watkins, September 28, 80. 

Tales Penn Yan, September 28, 24. 

Washington, Salem September 28, 24w 

Wyoming, Warsaw. September 28-80. 

TOWN FAIRS. 

Brookfleld, Clarksvllle September 27, 28. 

Dryden, Drjden Sept. 80— Oct. 1. 

LodI Lodi September 16-17. 

Hoshvllle Union,... RushvlJle September 27,28. 

Skaneateles, Skaneateles, October L 

Susquehanna Vairj Uitadilla, September 20, 8a 

Tonawanda Valley, Attica, September 23. 24. 

Union, Adams, Jeff. Co., September, 16, 16 

Yates, Yates Cen., Ori. Co., September 24, 26. 

XRWJRRSBT OOUIITT FAIRS. 

Barllsgton, Mount Holly, ... October 6. a 

Sussex, Newton, October 6— 8. 

FJCRRSYLTAHIA COURTY FAIRS. 

Berks, Reading, Sept. 29— Oct. 1 

Bucks, Newtown, September 29. 

Chester, West Chester,... October 1, i 

Crawford, ConneautvUle, .. . October 6— 7. 

Lehigh Allenton Sept. 28— Ook L 

Montgomery,. Sprlngtown, October 6— 7. 

Mercer, Mercer, September 22, 28. 

Tioga, W^ellsboro*, ..... September 29, 80. 

York, York,... Oetober»-9. 

• e • 

Another Hardy Grape. 

Since the oold winter of *66, whieh killed the Isahel- 
la and Catawba TlDes to the ground generally, in this 
region, there has been eonsideraUe inqviry for sobm 
▼ariety that will stand oar wlnteiv nnin>ared ; the re- 
solt has been that some Tarieties of the greatest ex- 
cellence have been bfongbt to the notiee of the pnblie, 
which haye been enltiFated by a few nnambitiovs fsr- 
mers for yean, who were ntteriy ignorant of the great 
naiumal demand for snch frnits as they regaled them- 
seWes apon every year. 

Thus we find that the Delaware has been enltiTated 
In a few nefghborheods for orer 20 years, withoat ex- 
citing any marked notioe ; yet when the ** Doeton^' 
gotatasteofit, theya*oiieepnNMnBoed it **thebest 
Amerioan grape." 

The Iden grape (named from the person who dissem- 
inated it,) is a sort well worthy the atUntion of those 
who want hardy grapes. It was found growing in the 
forest some 15 miles from here, abont 20 years ago, 
and has linoe been cnltivated here more than any other 
rariety, and Is highly prised en aeoonnt of its enlirt 
hardvMM^ produciiventM, end good quality. Banch 
and berry three- fourths as large as the Isabella ; berry 
round, black, ripe a few days before Isabella, and 
hangs on the vine till cold westher. For cooking it is 
first rate, and some consider it superior to Isabella for 
the dessert, but it will not be pronounoed so by good 
judges. 

If any one wishes to test the quality of tbe fhiit, 
and will send me three or four stamps to pay for pack- 
ing, I will forward samples per express to order, 
can furaiBh good plants at TU cents eaeh, if 
soon. B. Y. Trab. JSicAmond, Jnd. 
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ZnqniriM znd Annrtri. 

Ckmsht Csllaks^Igb Hovbu. — 1. Coald I oein«nt 
th« walla of a eellar 00 ai to keep water oai? 2 
Which ii the better way to build an ioe-hooM aboTe 
ground. Theae inquiries answered would much oblige. 
D. p. K. Prairie Farm, Tenn. [1. Water may be 
ezeloded from a cellar by coating the bottom and rides 
with water-lime cement, making a perfect cistern, 
with the difference that a dstem is to hold water in- 
side, instead of excluding it The cellar must not be 
allowed to freece, as that cracks the cement 2. An 
ice hoose is easily built aboYO ground, by inclosing a 
spaoe between two board walls, of about a foot, and 
filling this space with sawdust — ^providing free drain- 
age, but preventing the admission of air from below — 
packing the ioe in saw dust — and allowing free yentl- 
lation aboye. A want of the latter, is often a cause 
of failure. We have known ice to be well kept in a 
small coarse bam with a ringle boarding, by carefully 
inclosing the ice with a foot of sawdust on every side.] 

8kbdiv€I to TiMOTBT.—Will you please inform us 
the best method of sowing timothy seed — whether by 
hand or by machine—if by machine. which is the besti 
We want to get about fifty acres of meadow, thst is 
mostly blue-grass and cloTcr, into timothy this fall. 
Will we ** have to raise a crop of corn on the land 
first?" J. ft G. McOammov. Kelvin Grcve, CarroU' 
Urn^ Ky. [We haye neyer found any machine that we 
prefer to the hand for sowing timothy seed. If the soil 
is sttfliciently moist to plow well, turn the whole oyer 
well, roll heayily the sod, harrow it, and then early in 
autumn, or as soon ■• the weather is wet enough to 
cause growth, sow the timothy seed and brash or har- 
low it lightly in, and it will yield a good crop nest 
year. It wiH do if sewn later, or eyen yery early next 
spring; but the crop will aot be quite so heayy the 
list year. U Is yery impertaat to use plenty of seed 
—about double the UMal qumt^y-^aad the iaeieaee 
of the crap will retum ten-fold.] 

VnuniiA Mat Wsbat.— In » neeai visit to Vlr- 
ginia, I had the eieeedinggood fortune to faU into the 
society of €(en. Jtmir «. OecKV ef that State. Among 
other inquiriee alMnliierthem agrieultnre, he asked me 
if I knew anything about the " Ftr^nM ilfoy Wkeat*' 
He said that about the year 1626 heseBtahaitel of 
it to Oen. Vah. ftBifwniLABB of Albany. It was then 
the fayorite wheat of Vliginta. een. V. IL distributed 
H thTOUghrat «h0 slirte of Kew«.Teric. What Gen. C. 
wants to know is this: Does it exist yet in tUs state? 
WUl some of your oorreepondents please reply 1 j. 
a. w. 

WiKX MAUxa. — Could you, or any of your corres- 
pondents, through your yaluablc journal, giye a re- 
ceipt for making wine, (if it be possible) from the 
common frost grape. It would I presume oblige others, 
as well as your obedient servant, OwAMo. 

To Dbbtrot Buus ur Pbai.— I obeerve hi the 
"Country Gentleman," fai reply to aa inquiry of 
"how to kill bugs in peas,'* an answer of "pour on 
boiling water," Ao. This would be troublesome and 
dangerous to the germ. My rule, proved for several 
years, Is to mix with the peas gathered for seed a 
small quantity of any aromatic seed or splee \ ground 
allspice is convenient and effectual. They can then 
kept in a bag. Even after the bugs have made 
appearance this remedy will kill then. JTurtber 




it is a great mistake tosaj " (he bugs doa't injure tlie 
pea." Bxperience prates that about oae third are 
destroyed. (Mrs.) 0. Ci^rksov. EHiniUe, Mo. 

Ihquibt — SmcT ow Go am oh Tobaooo LAxna. — 
What will be the prdbable effect of the application of 
guano for a continued series of years, upon a few acres 
in tlie Oonnedicut River valley, which can be much 
mora profitably used in growing tobacco than in 'any 
other way, and which it is conseqneatly deeired to em- 
ploy for this pvpose, if it can be done safely 1 Will 
the guano maintain the supply of substances withdrawn 
from the soil by the tobaooo, or will exhaustion ensna 1 
.Will some experienced raader of the Co.Gbht. reply 1 m- 

Mask fob THRBSHiMa.— If "A Subecriber" will 
procura a fine sponge — large enough to entiraly cover 
the mouth and nose— secnra a string on each side to 
tie it on with ; saturate it with as much water as it will 
hold without dripping, and tie it over his mouth and 
nose, he will have a cheap " mask," and one that I have 
found greatly superior to any veiL Practice will toaeh 
him how often to wash out and wet the sponge. If he 
finds any thing beUer than, thie, he will greatly oblige 
the public by communicating it through your oolumnd 
J. C. T. New 'Jersey, 

Fabmbb's Gdidb.— Jn^tttrer. For this work ad- 
dress the publishers, L. Boon A Co., New-Terk. The 
price is $5— sent post-paM by mail, 96. 

1^* I am building a oarriage-house, and have 
thought of having a large scuttle in the rooi, or some 
thing equivalent to it, ftr the purpoee of pitching in 
hay with a horse fork. Can any of your subeoriben 
frirnish any information on the subject, and tell about 
how large it should be, ftod to what the upper pullej is 
attached, when pitching 1 a. b. t. 

LicB ox PoDLTBT.— Tell A. L. Wood to white-wash 
his hen-house twice (or at any rate once in May or 
June,) a year. If he can get oil soap, apply it to his 
roosts, and on the boards adjoining them, whera thqy 
hang — one pint of the soap to a gallon of water. If 
his hens ara tame enough to allow it, dip a feather inte 
a vial of spirits of turpentine, liA each wing and pass 
the feather through, and I win ensura them from lice. 
This is to be done when they ara at rooet A Jamaica 
Plaih Fabkbb. 

To Rbuovb a Wabt pbom a HoBsx*ft Foot.— In the 
Country Gentleman of the 16th Inst., D. H. asks for a 
oure for a wart on a horse's foot Let him apply a few 
drops of nitric acid, with a small flick, to the wart two 
or three times a week, and l>e carafel It doe^ not ivi 
OB to the surrounding skin. As the wart dies, out off 
the dead part, and apply until it is removed ; then mp- 
ply some oil to soften the sora, should there bconei A 
Jamaica Plain Fabmbb. 

How Tbioklt saoULD Comr bb Plaxtbd? — ^A 
reader thinks that Mr. DevaLAss' hurgo corn crop t«- 
cently mentioned in theaditorial eorrespondeaoe of tha 
Co. Gbbt., was raised after all nearly en the true prin- 
ciples—in other words, that thick |4anting at least to 
a certain extent is better than thUi— that, for exam- 
ple, from a stalk vrwy six laohas hi rows four feet 
apart, a larger crop^ may^be ohtafaMd than from fbur 
stalks hi a hUl, and the MHs thrte feet apart What 
is the experience of suooessfal oorn-plaaten on thin 
pohitl Another pohftt i»-wh«ther should the rows of 
com ran from north to south to admit tlie hot son, or 
from eaat to west so as to emlude St 
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• Pruit Gaownre, *e — L. I^-Ktw-York.-^W^ are 
imaMe to sdviM you M to Uili bMl looatioB for ftnit- 
growing, &o., at th« West ; bot we would advise toa, 
for the purposes yon wish to aeoompiish, instead of 
going west, to locate on Long- Island, or in New- Jer- 
sey, or some where near New- York, where yott will 
always find a ready market fiv all the things yoa pro- 
pose to grow. Tbomab* or Babbt's work on Fruts 
will fariuah yoa the informatieB yen desire aboat frait- 
growing. In making out a balaaoe-sheei) the stook 
OB hand sboBid be pat dowB at its yrfmit ralue, and 
not at ite original oosl. 

••Tabliho" Bboob Cork.— Can yoa giro me any 
information in regard to the manner of breaking over 
and Katbering broom corn 1 I have never seen any 
thing in the CalUvator in regard to the ooltare of it. 
I have about three and a half acres, very nice. Also 
oa.n you g!vo me the address of any broom manufao- 
turers?— Wm. H. Tcppbb. Benton Center, N. T. 
[W* copy the following directions, given by a corres- 
pondent in one of oar former vols. : 

"Wlien the heads are folly grown, and the seed near- 
ly ripe, it is nsual to " table " it,— which operation is 
performed by taking hold of the stalks some four or 
live feet from the groand, and breaking them down so 
tiiat the apper teotUm, with the beads, shall lie in a 
horisontal position. In doing this, begin say with the 
outer row on the right side of the field, and turn the 
heads tn, or to the left hand, thus going the whole 
length of the row ; then torn Bboot and go the other 
way, taming tha next vow also to the left, so that the 
beads will I& on the first. In going thus through the 
whole piece, tach pair of rows will be tabled together, 
with a convenient alley or path between, in which to 
pass up and down at the timB of harvesting. When 
the seed is fully ripe, (or if a severe frost is apprehend- 
ed, it should he done before,) tthe heads or brush are 
to be severed from the stalks, and laid away to dry. 
This is done with a sharp knife, cutting off just above 
the upper joint. The brush is then carried to the ihed 
or b»m, and spread hi thin layers on poles or rails, so 
that, the air may have free eircolation through it, and 
left to dry. Care should be taken to spread it as soon 
as possible after cutting, and to have it in thin layerS| 
as It is very liable io heat. A small load got in just at 
sunnet, and left on the wagon till the next morning, 
ha« been known to become so mneh heated as toiniare 
it considerably. Having lain on the poles until tnor- 
oaghlj dr7, the brush may be taken down, and the 
leaves stripped off, which is very easily done, if oaro 
ha« b»en taken not to cut below the upper joint. 

BoiTHi) Vou. or Thb Cultitatob.— W. Klauman 
and othevt. We have Vols. 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, Pint 
Series, for the years 1838, '39, '40, '41, M2 and '43. 
We haye VjIs. 1, 2, 7, 8 and 9 of tha Nw Seric* for 
1844, '46, '50, '51 and '52. We have the Third SerUt 
for 1853 to present time complete. The price Is $1 per 
Vol. bound and postpaid. Sobaosibers to the Co. Qent. 
who do not save their namben for binding, would find 
The Cultivatof worth poHihaslBg at th* oloie of thB 
year, in this form. 

Bablbt Bbbb— CaiBBaB Sbbab Cabb — WHl yo« 
or som« of your sabsoribars,' please furnish m» with a 
reoeipt for Baking bariey beer ■■and alee a xveeipt for 
making sogar out of the OhiBtaa Sagar Caael Ik B. 
Of.iPHABT. Hmtdermm, Mm 

WoBBS OB HoBTTeui/r0BB.-*(7. N, Paimgr, Gottia 
Co., O. We have Thomas* AlBorloan Fmlt Caltwisi, 
prlee 91— DofwoAng's FruUs and FraU Ttms, %\ 75— 
Brack's ¥k>wer Gardea, tl^-lmMMon's Fniit» Flower 




and YegeUblB Gardenei^s CowpaaioB, tl.25— Bulst's 
Family Kitchen Oardener, 75 ots.— any of which will 
be sent postpaid for the price annexed. We have 
mailed The Garden to you as requested. 

Cbmbbt Cbllars. — Allow me to criticise the obser- 
vations on this subject, Aug. 6, p. 80, as I have learn- 
ed that water cannot be excluded from a cellar by ce- 
ipent, unless it is first drained ; for if the cement bot- 
tom and sides be water-tight, and the ground saturat- 
ed with water to the depth of two feet, there is an in- 
ward pressure on the cement, just as strong as there 
would be on a fiat bottom boat loaded down two feet 
in the water, which is sufficient to break any cement 
bottom. Jobn Oagb. 

I will state in reply to a query in your editorial cor- 
respondence from Maryland, in reference to the cause 
of the disappearance of the clover from certain fields 
that I have had two or three fields very beautifully 
set in clover, from which this plant entirely disappear- 
ed after the first season. The cause was very mani- 
fest. Clover is a biennial plant ; though there is this 
peculiarity, that its life is greatly prolonged by being 
mown or cropped in due season. I have had clover 
growing for more than twenty years in a heavy sward 
of bottom land, regularly mown ; whereas, in the above 
cases, having purposely let the grass grow to its ftill 
growth, I neglected to have them pastured, and in the 
fall found the plants dead, lying like so much dry 
stubble on the surface, e. x. b. i 



Colio in HorMB. 



Bm.^Ib the Oe. Gant of Jane 29, k bb 
inqalf7fl>ra " reniMlgr for ooUo hi hones." The pep* 
pennini and giag^r of year raoeipi I have tried and 
knaw to be good, and have no doubt tha ehnrooal is 
also. Bat the *esl BiedieinB thai I sver saw nsed for 
oolio, is, (Ib slight eases,) a half qbbos iBadannm ani 
one OBBoe sweet spirHs of altre, gives in a piBl ef warm 
water; repeat the dose in half a» hoar if relief is boI 
ailbrdwi. Whan the attaok is SBTSfa ottOBnee of teoda- 
nam sfaoald be givon at first. I p i o euwd this resaipi 
of a Mend in Ohio^ who has had a great deal of axpa* 
rioBOOi ha said ho had novor knewn It la fhUif givm 
in time, and I have often administered it, ahoaymiih 
entire sseesss. In oases of '* wind eolis," it WMld ho 
book io add the OMonoe of giagar and oUof popper- 



There is iBiioh dasgw of hriBging on IntMBSBatioB 
of the bowels, by giving any kiad of liquor. Nodoabt 
the troalmont should ho mnoh the sbbm fof mm aad 
boast, in diseases of this naioro, at loaot 

Do you, or any of your roaderS) kaow of aaythlBg 
that tDiU remove wind-gaHs ftt>m the legs of herMsl 
If so, it will greatly oblige many others, (ao doubt,) 
besido myself, to have it publlshod in the Oovatiy 
Qonaeman. J. 0. T. New-Jersey. 

* ••■»■ — - ■- 
Ueo on Hosts* 

Thoss potts mBy bo Tomovod by groadng tho tap of 
tho head, nook, npper parts of the wings, and al 
plaooi whofo tho lies most oongrogato with lard, or 
Ump oil If hoBS ars provided with ploaty of flno, 
dry sand, or dnsi, aad ashes, to roll ia, and their rooitt 
aro oeeasioBally whito-washod, and bow loosts fro- 
quently provided, they will never boaorioosly troablod 
by those vermin. 
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OoapoflUi — ^Miiok and Limt. 

When mock, tm i»fr6^«otlj the esM, poflSMses oon- 
flderabU acidity, it n—$t some additioB to **iweeton" 
It—eome tremtment Indneini^ fermentation, and thus 
netttraliiini^ tlie ■onmeM before it is fit to prodnoe im- 
mediate effecte ae a fertilicer. An addition of athea, 
or mixture wttli bam manure, as already shown, will 
accomplish this, and lint is eqnall j efficacious. Eithef 
shell or stone lime maj be employed after slaking for 
thid purpose. In forminif a compost of mucli and lime 
ihe process is very similar to that when ashes are used, 
though perhaps the Huie being more caustic, less pains 
are required in mixing the two so frequently and com- 
pletely. 

It may l>e better to restate here (from Co. Gent rol 
z. p. 25, July 9, 1657,) the moat frequent oh use of aci- 
dity of muck, and why some ia of a character l>etter 
fitted for immediate use for growing grops. This dif- 
ferenoe is partly due the different plants uf which the 
muck is oompoeed^ depeading also on the freeness of 
organio and mineral acids in the better kind, and ex- 
oess of vegetable and mineral acids in the poorer kinds. 
These last are peoaliarly favorable to the production 
of sorrel, and if such muck is applied raw, will incite 
its growth. This acid muck is found in basins sur- 
rounded with rocks and ledges of gneiss rock, largely 
io^>regnated with snlphar and iron ; when exposed to 
the atmosphere they are gradually decomposed and 
form sulphate of iitfa, (oopperas ;) this is readily solu- 
ble, and hat been washed into the mock bed, and with 
other salts of iron and acida, saturates the same. The 
better kind of mnek is tfbund in a siioatien where it 
reeoifoa the wash of a granite aoil, cootaioiog potash, 
which in some degree eorrecte the natural aeidity, and 
on exposure to the air parts readily with all the inju- 
rious qualities, aad is at once favorable to the growth 
of Taluable piaats. 

If, then, the mnok is decidedly soar, it should be 
plaoed in long Banow heaps when taken from the 
swa«np, aad there allowed to remain for one winter at 
least, and bettor for the whote year. If of the better 
eharaoter, and aaftcieMly diy, it may be at onoe eom- 
posted lor applieatiea to the soiL The prooeas ia as fol- 
lows: 

Make a bed a loot thiok, of aaiw saltablo to the 
amonnt Co bo oomposted. Otot this spread fresh alakod 
lime at least oao iach in thickness. Patoa in the same 
way, other layers of mvek and lime, Taiying the 
thickness of the fbrmer aeoording to qnaatlty of lime 
to be nsed. Mr. Baowv of the Ntw-Sngland Far- 
mcTf reeommeads from eix to eight per eoat, while Mr. 
Hoi«BBOoK has nsed ftom two and a half to three per 
cent with suooess. The latter uses only the best qual- 
ity, aad slakes it in brine— a bushel of salt dissolved 
in water to six budiels of stone lime. When the de- 
composition becomes active, (in a month or less,) the 
heap should be shoveled over and well mixed, and may 
afterward remain untoached nntil needed for nse. 

Speaicing of composting aoid mnek with lime, the 
article above alluded to explains that it tsrkea np the 
•nlphorio acid from the iron, (and alnailna, if there 
was any day in the mack,) thns destroying the easily 
soluble copperas and alum, aad (brmbg the almost in- 
soluble sniphau of lime or gypsum. In this ease the 
farmer gets healthy decomposed vegetable . matter, 
peroxide of Iron, alumina aad gypsnm, aad ail these 



are retainers and fixers of the ammonia Mpplled by 
manure, aad the raioi knd now which fall upoa the 



Lottor from- a Canada Sabaoribor. 

Lanark County, Canada West, Aug. 19, 1858. 

Mbosbs. Euitoks—I am under great obligation to 
yon for continuing to send the "Country Oentieman." 
It is not merely welcome ; it is anxiously looked for ; 
and although I earnestly commend it to the farmers 
whenever opportunity offers', it is to little porpoee. 
How strange it is that this daas of people are so indiffe- 
rent to the most valuable information about their own 
affairs. Other people are not so. Professional men do 
not deem hundreds of dollars badly expended, for books 
bearing upon their own particular line. But it is the 
greatest difficulty imaginable to get a farmer to spend 
a dollar or two jearly fur what should be to him know- 
ledge of great interest, as it is of unquestionable value 
How can this be remedied 1 I lend to them the '*Ca 
Oentleman*' and other agricultural publications ', they 
read them, and yet grudge the small outlay necessary 
to obtain them. 

" MoosB Wood." — I have seen no notice taken of 
this handsome little tree. Is it ever need in ornamen- 
tal plantations. It is one of the earliest to blossom ia 
the spring time, and its leaves are as thick and heavy 
as the laurel. lis bark, too, might be made nsefal, 
since it is of remarkable strength and tooghaeas. It 
never grows large — at least I have not seen, nor have 
I heard of any larger than eight feet. Ia my miad it 
would be a highly omamental addifcioa to the thmb- 
bery. ^' 

*'D»PBR TBB SoiL*'-«lithe IsseoB sooataatly taaght 
by your oorrespondeat% It is all very fine^ but eaa 
they tell me how to do it, whea the aoil oa the whole 
of this 100 acres does not average more thaa eight 
inches In depth — resting upon a limestone rock aa hard 
and solid as the everlasting hills ? The plow scrapes 
its surface constantly, and you cannot break the rocks, 
not with the pick — but only t)y the drill and the blast. 
Is not this a disoovraging poeltioa 1 

Q. How ATT ABO **SiB«LB JStes."— I hfvo tried his 
plan of single eyes, ^|^d am now 'digging most magai- 
fioent potatoes. The fanners hereabouts toll me that 
this was their plan when seed was scarce, on their first 
settlement here, but that it would not do for a oontin- 
nanoe. If spared I shall, however, try it again, and 
am, in common doubtless with many others, greatly 
obliged to Mr. Howatt for hit intoresting and valuable 
information. 

Kiira Philip Cobb— Nbw-Gbapb.— I can beat it 
altogether. It is plantod side by side with a kind I 
have fonnd here. The ear b not over large, but it is 
sound, hard and l)eaur{ful— and what is more it always 
ripens, far north as we are, being in Utitude nearly 
460 north. The Ring Philip does not. I have alao 
discovered a large itrape which ripens here. It grows 
without care over a trellis, and has to my knowledge 
stood 38 below sero, without being killed. It is as 
large and as fine in appearance as the Isabella, and 
nearly as good. I shafl kaow more about it this fall. 
(D. T.) It will probably ^ a good wlae grape. 

Thb Wbathbb.— I'aever knew such heavy, long 
oontiaoed rains. Mkny loW lying farms were submer- 
ged ; of course upon snoh tiie erops ars la aad coadl- 
ttoa. The pototoea have the rot— «o maoh ao aa to make 
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it ezo«6dingl7 aopleMUil to be in the ntlgbborhood of ft 
poUto field towanlB evenins, tbe'efflavU being ■troBg 
and eieeedingly offensive. I need not add from what I 
beve eaid eboTO, that tbe «•!■ hiie not ii^iired tbe 
orope on ny Cwm, for no •mm^ of nia abort of a 
Moood deluge, ooald do that. 

Ths Nbw Bo« Psab.— Among a namber of dwarf 
pears obtained last year is the above. I oan find no 
description of it hi the books. Will some of jonr nn- 
merotts readen tell me somethiog about it 1 Whether 
it be a sammer, fall, or^winter pear, I know not I 
have one in bearing. Eveiy one told me that pears 
eoald not be grown here, but I shall not believe it un- 
til I have done what thej have not atUmptedf—that 
is, tried it Of oonrse ear winten are verj cold. Vrost 
eomee early in September— bnt then what magnilloent 
sleighing t From earlj in Deoember till iaie in April 
the finest snow roads imaginable— the weather eala 
and steady, without a break, and almost without a 
drift. So It was last winttr, proving the truth of the 
old ad^ge, or rather of its eonverse, (* it is a poor rule 
that won't work both ways,') "there is a never a hill 
without a dale.'* 

Saelt FaotT.— This is whail deem the great draw* 
back. 1 don't mind the winter's oold, but am in fear 
and trembling that I shall not have a ripe tomato 
this year also. Laat year we had none, and they are 
now bard and green as ever. Tet I sowed Ihem in 
boxes in March, and they are trained upon tbe end of 
the house feeing south-east Tbey must quicken their 
movemenlB, for Ja^Jt Frost is hovering about, and I 
muoh fear his descent will be .early and fatal^perhaps 
wifchin a week, certainly wiihin a month-~unless the 
fates be eztmordinarily propitious. I am in hopes that 
the broad and nobU JiiiMppI, which flows by me, 
(for we have a Mississippi in Canada, «too,> may prove 
something of a safeguard, and waid off the stroke 
which is sure to fall on lands buck from the stream, at 
leest until we have one — I will not be presuming — at 
least one dish of ripe tomatoes. OiaanvBR. 



Yalnabl* Addition to Albany County Stock. 

We are gratified to leam that Messrs Wm. M. Bol- 
LOCH, (son of the late well knoihi Matthew Bullock,) 
and Wm. H. Suhobrlaxd, of Bethlehem, and Wh. 
HcMT, of this eity, have purohssed of Mr. Sahubl 
Tbobhb, the eelebrated Sbori-flom Bull "Neptune," 
and the cow " Feoella," pnrehssed by Mr. Thome, at 
the late sale of R. A. Alexander, Woodbum Farm, 
Kentucky. 

Neptune. (11,647,) roan, calved Not. 4, 1860, was 
bred by John Booth, Killerby, Bngland, and was im* 
ported by Mr Thome, In the fall of 1855. He wee 
got by Water King. His dam, Bloom, by Rocking- 
ham, was bred by Mr. Booth. She obtained the first 
prise at the Yorkskfre Ag. Soc. Sbow in 1846 ; Is own 
sister to ** Plum Blossom," which obtained the First 
Price at the Royal Bogllsh Ag. Soc Show at Windsor, 
she is dem of Mr. Booth's bull "Windsor," which ob- 
Uined tbe First Priie at tbe Royal Ag Soc. of Bug.; 
First Prise at the Royal Irish Ag. Soc Show, and 
Firet Prise at the Uigliiand Soc. Show in 1864. 
* Bloom " is also sister to ** Rose Blcssom," which ob- 
teined the Second Prise at the Royal English Ag, See. 
in 1853, and is sister to Mr. Booth's Bull *' Bene- 
Bloofli" is likewise the dam of "Venui 




Viotiis," which obUined the Fint Priie al the Tork- 
shirs Soc Meeting, in 1862. 

Fenella was bred by Mr. §. X*. Boldea, Springfield 
HaU, England i imported by,J|r. B..A. Alexander, 
Woodbura Farm, Kentucky: oalved June SOth, 1862; 
got by Grand Duke (10,284 Eng. H. B ) [who was af- 
terwards imported by Samuel Thome, Dutchess coun- 
ty, N. Y.] Dam, Fay by Foig-a-Ballagb» (8,082) ; g. 
d. Fame by Raspberry (4,875) i gr. g. d. Farewell by 
Young Matobem, (4,422) ; gr. gr. g. d. Flora by Isaae^ 
(1, 129) i gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Young PUot, (497) ; gr. 
gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Pilot, (496) 8 gr.gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
by Julius Cmsar, (1,143.) She ia of the same cross as 
Mr. Thome's " Orand Turk,** firoa a Bates Bull and 
a Booth Oow— and is in ealf by Mr. Alexander's priie 
buU Sirins, (13,737) 



Flat Feet in Hoj 



Warta. 



Noticing aa inquiry in regaid to fiat-feet ob honee, 
and having had some experienee with the same, per- 
mit me to say, that if propMly managed they will not 
often cripple the animal. The heel shooM never, under 
any eircumstanees, be pared. I have known a horse 
that went through only oBe epemtioB of heet-partog, 
by aa inexperienced blaektmith, that never was f^ee 
fkom lameness aflerwarda. A fiat-fisoted horse wauls 
a shoe stiff enough so that tt will not presi hard on the 
hoel ; sometimes the heeleorfc may be placed on one 
side of the shoe. In a hard eusr put en a fownd shoe 
with leather between the shoe nndlkboe 

If the above direolioos ate followed, in nine eases 
out of ten the hoiee, with pvegar care, wiH hefiree fhnm 



In regard to yonr subscriber's faqnlry oonoeming 
warts on horses, I would say I never knew a wart so 
obstinate in any place on a horse but that It would soon 
disappear after having come in contact with the point 
of a hot iron. J. Adamb Mat. MitUOAury^ Vi. 

Aug. IZ 

e e ■ 

FoU EiriL 

I will give a treatment fo»^aU evil, which I consid- 
er valuable. Fill a woollen beg (one foot long, and aix 
or seven inehes wide) with hickory ashes ; place it fai 
a vessel of water and make it boiling hot, and while 
hot, press out the ley between two boards, and app^ 
to the parts affected while steaming hot, and let it 
remain some minutes. If the disease is not of long 
eontinuation. one or two applications will be inflioient 
to dry it up, and effect a permanent cnre This I 
know by experience. B. L. P. Wadunilt^ Va, 

Take a good large handfhl of poke roots, and put 
them into a gallon of water and boil them till yon get 
the strength out— then take out the roots and boil 
down to one quart— then add '^alf a pint of spirits of 
turpentine^also half a pint <dl of spike. Then sim- 
mer awsy to one quart ; then add one shilling's worth 
of blue vitrol, and it is ready for use. 

Directions for UJrin^.— Oeense the sore with soap 
suds once a day ; then apply the liniment A few ap- 
plications will an8wer--at least it did la the case of 
my horse. C. F. Wxbsteb, Seit. 
»«« 

Chicago is aa Indian name, signifying '*fhe 
of skunks." 
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Fabv lHPLBHBiiTe.^It ii * pcomiBMit object ef tUi 
paper to give leliaUo iaforoMtioa in ntotion to any 
new or nowlj ooaBtmeted fttrm- ImplemoBtB, after a 
trial has been made with them. If therefore the maa- 
afaeturen will forward to our aasoeiate at UDion 
Sprlagi, any raeh implements, he wlH give them a full 
praetical trial, and if they prove valuable, their suo- 
eessfial operation will be reported to the readers of this 
joofnaL If the implements are heavy, they may be 
sent by N. Y. Oential R. IL, and direeted to Union 
Bpriegs j bat if small, they should be sent by Bzpress, 
and direoied, simply, " J. J. Thomas, Auboni." 

New "Dibcloburb" of thb Causb or the Po- 
tato Rot. — A number of weeks ago an article appear- 
ed in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser developing 
the whole secret ef the " Cause and Bemedies of the 
Potato Sot." It has been eoi^ied almost universally by 
the iiewspiH[>eE^ as well as by a number of our agri- 
oultaral ootemponciBs. We have preferred, however, 
to look into the subjecit a lUtte more deeply, before en- 
dorsing, or ai least giving publicity to what might 
piova as laUaoioos a "discovery," as any of its nn- 
merous predecessors. 

The Cause of the Boi is sopposed to be an insect, 
and nnmerous azperimtBts are given to confirm this 
view } the insect, itself m described at length. Its 
name, with tik^ gelling oorraoted, is the Pkytoeoria 
liiuolarit of BBAUvoi8,t.and it is supposed to be iden- 
tical with the insect dsMribed by Sat as the C^pmu 
obliruatuB. Now if the theory that the Potato Bot 
is caused by this maset is coivect, thare are these diffi- 
culties, which must ocouir to any one aeqoatntcd with 
Entomology : — 

1. The insect referred to h^M always been known in 
this country^ and Wftf probably quite as numerous 60 
years ago, as it ever has been since. Prom the ear- 
liest times the farmers have found it infesting their po- 
tato fields, and have consequently given it the common 
name of the '* the potato bug." Why did it never 
cause the rot until so recently? 

2. The insect referred to has never infested Great 
Britain — the only examples of it seen there, so far as 
we can ascertain, having been carried thither as curi- 
ositiee in collections gathered in this country. Why 
did the potato rot appear thbrb 1 Could the devas- 
tations of the insect in the crops of America, have 
caused the Rot that carried off aU the potatoes in Ire- 
lattd one or two years bbfobb 1 

Lest there might be some mistake on our part, we 
submitted this sul^feet to Br. Aba Pitch, who will 
surely be received as an authority, and whose endorse- 
ment we have for the statements in the last two para- 
graphs. When we reoeive answers to the above queries, 
we will resume the discussion of the subject. 

Ah East Modb of iKOBBAaiHa thb Valub of 
BoHB- Dust.— Mix equal quantities of bone-dust and 
fine earth or mould, moisten them with the soakings 
from a manure heap so that they can be worked up 
like strong mortar, and then put the whole in the form 
of a heap under a warm shed, and cover with earth or 
sods. A strong fermentation takes place, producing 
great heat, and the whole becomes amalgamated into 
a brittle substance in the course of a few monthi. To 




ba ready for wse lBtka«psfeg, the nimtOEie might be 
BUMle in the eariy part oC winter or late in the IhlL 
One who hae tried tUf mode of Inoreasiag the soln- 
bUityaadof eouna itanwMsto effeot of bones, (whiA 
Is oertaisly safer ami bmto manageable as well aa 
cheaper than by the use*c#flnlphurio add,) is of opi- 
nion that eight boshels of bones so prapared are equal 
to sixteen bushels of ordinary bone-dust 

Q^ The Commencement Bxereises of Yale Col- 
lege were held at New-Haven last week. Among the 
Honorary Degrees conferred by tlie President and Cor^ 
poration, was that of A. M. upon Luthbr H. Tvckeb, 
Junior Editor of The Country Gentleman and The Cul' 
<«eator, «and that of Baohch»r of Phikxophy npoa 
Maboh C. Wbld, one of the Bdttonof Ihe Homestead, 
Hartfocd,Ct. 

Limb Watbb fob Apfi:.b Tbbb8.>-A French jour- 
nal relates of a landed proprietor near Yvetot, that he 
had in his gardta some old apple trees which produced 
bo fruit. Two wiaters ago he took some lime, which 
he steeped in water, and with a brush washed the oM 
trees all over. The lesalt was the destraction of alt 
the insects ; the old bark fell off, and was replaced by 
new, and the trees bore an excellent orep. Most of 
them have now acquired each renewed vigour, that all 
appearance of age has disappeared. 

Salt for AHiirAiB.^In the ** Country Genlleman " 
of June 24, it is sUted that "a^grest deal has been 
written upon the use of salt for animals." *' But very 
few actual experiments have been made." "The pro- 
per amount is what we want to have determined.*' I^ir 
the last twenty or more yean, salt has been kept where 
cattle, to the number of about twenty head, together 
with sheep, and in eummer except such stock as is kepi 
remote ft>om the bam, have free access to it Where 
they have flree access to ft, they take but little at a 
time and often, and no more than nature requires. I 
have known of but one instance in which it was ix^u- 
rious. An ox was possessed of such an insatiable appe- 
tite that he would take too mnch, and it was necessary 
to restrain him. J. Samford. Fulton, N. Y. 

Protection aoaihstthe Tubbip-Fly.— A farmer 
in England has secured his eieps of turnips and mta 
bagas from the attacks of this destroetive insect, by 
steeping the seed for about five minutes in a solutioo 
of salt in water, made soetrong as to float an egg. Ha 
stirs the seed about, skims off the light grains, puts 
the good into a sieve to drain off the liquid, and theo 
places it en a cloth to dry. For sowing in the evening 
he thus prepares his seed In tiie morning, and for aow- 
ittg in the morning preparee it in the evening previ- 
ous. He sows annually firom 230 to 260 acres, and haa 
not had occasion to re-sow on account of the fly for 
seventeen years. Dees not tins fact^thls experience 
of 17 years—famish sufficient encouragement for mak- 
ing trials of a similar mode of preparing the seeds <tf 
cabbage, cucumbers, Ae., and of all plants, indeed, 
which are liable to the attacks of inseols at an aaily 
stage of their growth 1 The result desired may ap- 
pear but little probable, or dilficaltte be aoooontedtor 
if found to tol^e place, but if obtained, it will be 
valuable whether it can ba^iu^laiaed or not 

CxBH "DBAwiwa bt nn Hbad."—" Along the 
Rhine, and through the vaUey of the Rhone, oxen are 
worked upon the pk>w and oart in pairs, drawing osu* 
ally by the bead, the yoke being laid acroas the fofa- 
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Id lie koMiipMi iMtlMr Ihoqii." Bo 
iaj6 Hon. H. F. f bbboH) In feb tottw from Earo|M. 
Hd sUtw thni tbej owrj tbttr lo*dfl m aiiiily ud 
oomibrtobly, ui ImM iMirlMii m Ugh m if yoked 
New-Eoglud faaUon. Tli»fM» fHAten ud jbIim 
msj U MM In tliif ocwntrjri •aAm^hvfohmnwi^k^ 
ike appMmil mw with wfcieh ft mmH pnir of ijaMto 
draw their tonda of wood to — riwt, h w iMe d In this 
nwthod. A tiMk or oomothing of the kind ii tied 
MOQDd the forehand, the ToheieiMteBed to the hone 
by leether itmpi, end the wngon tengne hltehed on hi 
the nennl menner. 

Airomn Labm Btolook.— An ok onlled •• Lee- 
pud," nised and fed by Dr. W«. Bu»n, of Bridg- 
ten, K. J., WM dnnghled Feb. 24, 18)2, »t the age 
of 6 yean and 8 wonths. His live wea^ was 3,K0 
ponds. Siae—lengih freatnoM tomnip, 10ft.6in.; 
from nose to end of taU, Ittt I girth behind fore 
skonldeie, 9A, 8in. ; en>nnd the body, lOft- 9in.| 
aionnd the brisket, 10ft. 3in.; iMgthfromshovlder to 
mp, 7ft| nkmg the baok fiwn hems, 9ft} width 
aenos the hlp» 2A. 10fthi.i height of fan shonMat, 
6fL6in.i beUnd, 6A. 8in.; olrannifoienae of leg be- 
lew the kneok 1 foot b. p. a. 

PnenvcTmi Bwanr Pnant.^-^. W. FiiiA, wel 
known aa an intelligent and aneoaarfhl cultiTator of 
frnit, statea in a lain nnmber of the New-Tork Tri- 
bune, that he saw loot snmnMr in the garden of Oapt 
RIohardsoo, of Wininaahnrgh^ L. I., dwarf treaa ttiifw 
ty-fo«r yean eld, beaiteg sis to ei|^» bnahels of the 
ii nest fr nit 

•17* Ihofo are to he two foin holdan at Ohaileih 
town, N. H., this year. Oae, the ragalar ••BvlIiTan 
Oo. Fair," to oome eff on Mth and I6th of Beptem- 
ber i another, perhapa a rivai| to be hcMen at same 
plflMe,en21at,23daod28dday«of Beptember. This 
is oompoaed of territory, on both atdea of tlie Conneo- 
tiemt riTor, ** np and down," for a long diatonoe. l. b 

Vrb Bbst Soil mb Bbabb.~A great many far- 
men think, and agrietdtainl papon have fraqnenUy 
Btoted, that rich soils were not snitod to the prodvot 
of beans— that the growth would ran to rines, ratord- 
ing the ripening and ir^aring the yield of the erop. 
0. Iim AB, of Maooub Go. Miobi stotea in the last 
Genesee Farmert that he has tried all kinds of soil 
and always raised the boat heams on tha rtohast land. 
One year be mannrod an acre, and plantad the rest 
without mannre ; the manured portion ripaned sarliesi 
and eTeaest, and yielded about twice as mooh aa the 
other. " Last year,"be writas, " I planted on a piaoe 
of green sward, plowed in the apring. The soil was a 
olay loam, and it had been tilled but UUle. On one 
aere where there was a stnw-staek fod out, I had 
thirty-thrae and a half bushels, and they ripened the 
evenest of any in the lot" 

YiBGiBtA Labm—Labob TlHOTBT.— 1 indoso yon 
two heads of Timothy. They may not seem long to 
yen, but they dome— one ofer 13 inehes, the other 
OTor 14i iaebes long. Ton would, may be, Hke to 
know on what kind of land saeh gran grows. I would 
say a good graw and grain soil-'only ran down by eon- 
stani cropping without mttnve. The land is almost 
lavei, and a rery little manure helps it wonderfhlly. 
There are thonsands of aom «f sueh land base, lying 
onft in the eommona, five or aix mttes from railraad, 
and not 30 mUn from WashUigton— ine land to woiA 





no stone. There are a good many 
ci timber, but the principal ii hickory with eight or 
nine kinds of oak. The ine eiMnto has brought peo- 
ple from the bsetparto ef If ew»Tork, from other Stotes, 
and evan from the west J>. MoCnuueeK. Are^ia^ 
Loudon Co^ Vo. 

A FiaaT^aAva Aeaioin.vtriuf. JoxnOKAU—lt glvaa na 
real pleasure to call the atteoUdh of our readers to 7%» 
Camntry GtniUnum, a flret-class family paper, pabUshed 
weekly In Albany, V. T., at |2 a year, by Lather Tucker 

Tkt Cauntff Gnukmtm la gut np with anparior taste, on 
ezoellent paper, clear type, wltD handsome iUnetrativc 
engraTiasa, and ts prlated In a ivperior manoer. It la 
published in quarto form, suitable for binding. So much 
for Ito mechanical ezecatlon. In other reepeoU it is nn- 
surpaaaed by any other agrfoultural Joamst Besides nn- 
InletHgent oorrespondanis in all parts of *^^ 



country, It conUlns the best thooabU of the best writers, 
in all tne departmenU of rnral affkirs to which it is devo- 
tad. J. J. Tbomaa, one of tha aditars, and Lather Tuck- 



er, one of the pablishers, an among oor moat experienced 
sgrlcultnrlsts. Sabsorlbe for Tna Couxtbt Qbktlkmah. 
— Li/f Jtluitrttttd. 

Mabtlawd Btatb Faib.— I btbII myself of the 
earliest opportunity, to give nottee through your ad- 
mirable paper, of a ehange of time for opening of the 
annual aihiUtton of the Maryland Btato Agricultural 
Society. The time heretofon named was the 20th. 
We now propose to open upon Tuesday, 19th October, 
theraby preceding one week the eihfbition of tte 
Unsted SUtes Society at Richmond, Yn 

Many of your enterprising readen have been in the 
habit of attandfaig the exhlbMons ef the tTnlted Stotes 
Society, and it is to be hoped they Mntemplato going 
to Richmond. By an arrangoment, aa abore, a ftt- 
▼orable oppOTtnnlty isoffhind for attending our exhibi- 
tion, to which, I beg leave most cordially to inrito 
them, as well as yonnelres. Stock can be transported 
to Richmond, from Baltimote, direct, by steamboat, 
leaving Baltlmora on Saturday. 

Our Premium Hate are out, and ean be had upon ap- 
plication by mail, or otherwise, id Sabubl Sabm, 
Esq , Oen. Secretory, Baltimore. Jorb Mbbbtbab, 
Prendmt Maryland BUde Ag. BoeUfy, 

Ths CouBTaT GasTLBVAS entered upon a new volama 
on tha 1st iuat T%is is a ^ QenUeman" that may be ta. 
ken to yonr fireside, your parlor or yoar library with 
safety. The more /amillar and Intimate yonr acqnaint- 
ance, the more yonr pleasure and your profit We will 
guarantee its onaraoter as above reproach or anspicion. 
It is one of the very best of oar agricultural and family 
papera-iV^MS- Ysr* Oburwr. 

GooSBBBBBiBS.— 3fudt Eeteemid Friend* : I havo 
sent you this specimen of the bearing qualitiw of our 
new and perfootly haiMy goosebeiy called "Moun- 
toin SeedliBg." I now have Intfhes standmg from six 
to seven feet high, loaded eil the way frem top to bot- 
tom like the specimens I send you, and these an not 
a frdr sample, as we had seme hail thai knocked many 
off the bushes some days ago. The bushes have been 
uniformly like the sample every year, and have never 
been subject to any hind of disenn. P. Stbwabt. 
New Lebanon^ (Skaker'M itear,) N, T. — [The 
branches of the gooseberry sent us, wen most profhse- 
ly loaded with frnit, for a very long distance. The 
crop upon such boshes must be heavy, and the berries 
themselves wero apparently perfect throughout, and 
neariy aU of them in a flue stnto of maturity.] 

Tbxas is a great young Btato, and the editon and 
friends of Agricultural Journals and improvemento, 
should fool and tahe gmat hiteraet to ber peo|^ 
mencing a systom of improvegient now, where 
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h»v» tb« iiiald«a aoil t9 operate on. There are fo thle 
new state orer 1,000 svbioriben to the ** Americaa 
Cotton Planter and Mi of the South.** H. b. o. 

Thb Illustratbd AimuAL RvatanR fob 1869.— 
Thia le now nearly ready for the prets. We oaa pro- 
mt«e oar readers, that it shall not be behind its prede- 
eessors in interest There have been many inquiries 
lately for "Thomas' Besay on Farm Management;" 
this has been re-written and enlarged for the Reqis- 
TBR for 1859, where it is accompanied by 14 new en- 
grarlogs from original designs by the author. The 
Chapter on " CoMtry Dwellings " will be of equal 
yalue to those oootafned in preTious numbers ; it is 
accompanied by 7 Tiews of houses, and 18 other en- 
grarings, including ground plans, Ae. A fbw pages, 
Toiy fully illustrated, are doToted to " Furniture and 
Rural Structures of Iron," (34 engravings ) A rery 
complete and carefully written paper on ** Under- 
Braining** folbws, which will prove worth the full 
price of the book to any fhnner ; it Is accompanied by 
29 diagrams to render the directions of the text as 
dear as possible, and has oeen prepared with mueh 
deliberation and labor. The nest aiiiele is a resum6 
of the " Culture of the Pear," as the subject now 
stands, and is followed by a oritical list of the newer 
Tarieties, with original engravings of those promising 
to be most valuableb Peaches, Plums and Strawber- 
ries are similarly treated. The 76 pages, at the con- 
tents of which we have glanced, contain 123 engrav- 
ings 1 There follow 27 pages more, to which we must 
turn hereafter. The pnoe of the Rboistbb will be as 
heretofore — 25 cents per eopy — five copies for 91—12 
copies $2. We trust we shall secure the aid of our 
friends in making it attain a circulation this season, 
unprecedentedly large. Agents are wanted in every 
county, and at every Agricultural Exhibition through- 
out the country. For particulars address the pal>- 
Itshers of this journal. Orders will be registered and 
filled, as heretofore. In the order they are received. 

17" We had the pleasure of spending an hour, one 
day last week, on the farm of onr correspondent, Mr. 
John Oilbs, at Woodstock, Conn. Our time was too 
lioiitod to enable us to take notes of the details of the 
great improvements Mr. 0. has made in bringing an 
exhausted soil into a condition of high fertility during 
the four or five years he has occupied his farm j but 
we may state that it has been accomplished mainly by 
the use of barn-yard manure and thorough tillage. Up 
to the last year, he was a large purchaser of hay« as 
that produced on the farm was not sufficient to enable 
him to keep the neeessary amount of stock to make the 
quantity of manure required ; but laet year he had 
got his meadows into such a condition, that they pro- 
duced more hay than was required for his stock, and 
he will hereafter be able to feed from the produce of 
his own land, all the stook neeessary to enable him to 
keep it in a highly productive condition. Mr. G. is a 
thorough believer in " high fanning." He knows that 
while poor farming is unprofitable, good farming will 
pay handsomely. 

The Jersey cattle are Mr. Q.*s favorites, of which he 
has some very handsome specimens, among which we 
may name his imported eow " Zilla," which took the 
first prise in her class at the last Conn. State Fair, and 
the young bull, "Capt Darling," advertised for sale 
in this paper. He has also a small flock of superior 




CotBwold sheep, importo.d and bred by himself; which 
he proposes to sell, as will be seeu by his advertise* 
ment 

In his poultry-yards, we found a rare coUeetion of 
birds, both useful and ornamental, from an eight 
ounce bantam to a thirty pound turkey. Among thu 
rarer varieties were the Golden, Silver, and Kng- 
li"h Pheasants, with the California Quail,, all of 
which Mr. G. has been very successful In rearing. 
In his ponds were the Laughing, Falkland Island, 
Brant, White China and other varieties of Geese, and 
Rouen, Aylesbury, Wood, and other Du^s, with many 
other birds, forming together a rich and rare collectioB, 
well worth a journey to see. 

Valuablb Stock Lxatibc Khglakd.— The Liver- 
pool, Boglaad, DaUy Pott, of July 31st, noticee the 
arrival in that eity for shipment to Amerioa, '*or 
twenty.four fine aaimals, including six bulls, fourteen 
heifen and yearlings, and four cows of the Ayr- 
shire breed, purchased In Ayrshire, firom the meet 
celebrated brseders, by Mr. Sanford Howard, editor 
of the Boston CuUi9aior, tor the Massaohusetts Ag- 
rieultnral Sooiety. It is only fair to say they are ail 
exceedingly finespeeimena of a Justly celebrated breed 
of dairy stock. Twelve were shipped on board the 
Agnes, on Wedneeday last, for Boston; the other 
twelve will be shipped for the same destination is 
course of the ensuing week." The same parsgraph 
announces the coming of <* several fine Sonthdowu 
rams, from the herds of Mr. Jonas Webb, Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire, purchased for Colonel Morris, Mew- 
Yoik, and two splendid bulls of the Durham short- 
horn breed, for Adelaide, in Australia, both exceeding- 
ly fine animals, and though young giving unmistakable 
evidence of fine breeding.** 

Cocbbab'b Famu Acooumts.— While writing allov 
me to express my thanks to you for Doticiiig In a 
March number, Mr. Cochran*s " System of Fanm Ao- 
counts.*' I sent for a set of books, and for one can 
speak highly of their value. As a general thing, wu 
farmers are apt to be very slack in keeping our ac- 
counts, and many of us keep none at all, except with 
each other. But the publication of such an excellent 
system as that of W. D. Cochran of Detroit, is likely 
to produce a change for the better. Yon can hardly 
do more good than by urging farmers to adopt his wj^ 
tem. J. E. W. JDurarUj Jova, 

Thb Farm ; A Pocket Manual of Practical Aj?- 
riculture ; or How to Cultivate all the Field Grope. 
Kmbracltjfif an Expoeltion of the Kature and Action of 
SoiU and Manures ; the Frfnci plea of Rotation in Crop- 
piuK; Directions for Irrigation, Draii.itig, Bobsoiling, 
Fencing, Planting Hedges, etc. ; Deecriptloos of Im- 
proved Agricultural Implements; Instruction In the 
Cultivation of the varioos Farm Crops ; How to Plant 
and Cultivate Orchards, etc. With a most valual>le 
EoMy on Farm Management By the autlior of " How 
lo Behave," ** How to do Business," »'Tho Garden," ete. 
New York : Fowler &. Wells, 1868 [Price, postpaid, 
in paper, 80 cents ; In muslin, &0 cents ; for sale at this 
office.] 
The above title page gives the subjects treated in this 
excellent little hand-book so completely that no further 
summary is neoessary. While there is nothing par* 
ticularly new presented, the author has shown mueh 
judgement in his selectioae and condensations. 

Charcoal Dust as a Mavurb.— A correspondent of 
the Bo9ton CuUivatorf oommends from long experience, 
charcoal dust especially as a manure for onioiis, oom, 
An inch of ooal dust is spread over 
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onion bod before sowing the seed ; a fair crop always 
results. When the com is about two inches high, he 
applies half a pint per hill, and thinks every boshelso 
Uf'ed adds a bushel to the crop.' It gives good satis- 
faction as a top-dressing to gntss lands. 

Chautacque Co. Ao. Societt.— The Fair this year 
is to be held at Fredonia Sept. 21st, 22d and 23d. The 
address will be delivered on Thursday the 23d, by the 
Hon. A. B. Dickinson. We expect a good time. Our 
grounds are almost unequalled In beauty and conve- 
nience. We open the door for competition to those 
counties that join us, both in our own State and Penn- 
sylvania. We hope to see many from out of our coun- 
ty. A. 8. M. 

• • • 

Is Buckwheat an Ezbavsting Crop ? 

I will giTe an authentic case coming under my own 
notice, at yarianee with Om usaally received theory. 
A neighbor of mine had grown on the same field (and 
a poor field naturally at fekat) for twenty- six years 
eonsecutivelyt the above crop with a fair average re- 
turn, no other manure having been carried on tho field 
than the buckwheat haulm regglarly rotnmed. Said 
neighbor having died, the fiarm came Into possession of 
others, who raised in the suooeeding years good crops 
of com, wheat, and clover. Yoar correspondent *' D. 
S." is cognisant doubtless of tlie above facts. 

Practical application : Use buckwheat as a elaaaing 
erup. G. ■. H. 

CHINESE PIGS.— Also a few Breeding Sows, 
and Boars— warranted of pure blood, for shIo by 
HORACE HUMPHREY, 
Aug. SO— wfcmlt* Winchester Centre, Conn. 



ELIDE ISLAND GUANO,— at $40 per ton of 
2.000 Iba GRIFFING BROTH ER fc CO., 60 Cort- 
Uitdt Street, New- York. Aug. 6— w8tm2U 



O^A AAA PEAR TREES, Standards and 
AtJl/^l/l/l/ DwARFB, best varieties. GEO. W. 
WILSON, Maiden, Mass. Aug. 1— mSms 



THOMAS & HERENDEEN'S NURSERIES. 
ThoMAS St. HKRB.SDRBX, (formerly J. J. Thomas,) 
offer for sale at their narserlcR, at Maoedon, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., a very extensive eolleotton of 
Apples, consisting of about forty of the finest select va^ 

rietiea 
PMicbea, affbrdf ng a suocessloo of the beet fruits for two 

montha 
Cherrlea, comprising all the well proved and valuable new 

kinda 
Ptoars, dwarfs and standards, the best chosen varietlea 
Plums, containing a full list of approved sorts : besides 
an ample supply of Raspberries. Gooseberries, Currants, 
Btrawberries, and the smaller fruits ii^enerally. 

Their trees are not only of vigorous, handsome and heal- 
thy growth, but are propagated with great oare to Insure 
accuracy, and exclusively of such sorts as have been am- 
ply proved by fhiiting, their Met of apples alone being se- 
lected from specimen orchards of several hundred varie- 
ties in bearing. 

Their OrnanMMital Department contains the best 
HARDY IMPORTBD dk AMBRICAIV EVERGRBIVB, 
Ornan^^tal Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous flowering 
plants, Sco. 

All orders addressed to T^omaa ^ Herendeen, Maeedon. 
Wayne Co., N. Y. ; or if for Standard Pears, to J. J. 
Thomas, Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., will meet 
with careful and prompt atteotloh, and packing will be 
performed in the most secure manner for safe con%'eyanoe 
to any part of the continent. In all canes where desired, 
selections will be made with scropulons care by the pro- 
prietors. Ang. 26— weowlnalt. 



Agrionlttital Books, 
Of all kinds, for sale at the Office of the Ca Gentleman 




FIELD'S PEAR CULTURE.— A Treatise on 
the Propagntion and Cultivatibn of the Pear In Ame- 
rica — a full catalogue and desor^tlon of the dill'erent va- 
rieties — their adaptation to Dwarfs and Standards— the 
best modes of pruning, with directions fo^ ripening and 
preserving the fruit'-numerous engravings carefally pre- 
pared, exhibit both the erroneous and correct modes of 
treatment. By Thomas W. Field. Price 76 Cents. 
Will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address 
A. O. MOORE, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
Aug. 26— w2lmlt. 140 Folton St.. Ifew-York. 



MAKE YOUR OWN SUGAR.— Full instruo 
tlons for making SUGAR AND MOLASSES from 
the New Sngar Canes, and a descrlp;ion of the imple- 
ments and utensils required ; simpie,amd plain for the use 
qf farmers: to which are added the Xateet experience of 
tnose who have made augar, and J. S. Loverin^fs pamph- 
let, all cental ne<^ In OlcotVs new work, 

*«8orgho and Implwe.*' Price 81. 
Sent by mail free of postage, on receipt of price. 

A. O MOORE, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
Aug. 26— wStmlt. 140 Fulton St., New-York 



Cider Mills and Pressen, _ 

HOaSi; POWERS AND THRESHERS, 

IJ^OR sale by A- LONGETT, 

' Aug. l-m2tw4t 84 Cliff st., New-York. 




ALBANY TILE WORKS. 

Comer of Clinton Avenue ^ Knox 5^, Albany y N. T, 

THE subsorlliers, beinjr the most extensive manufac- 
turers of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted sujMjrlor to any made In 
this country, hard burned, and over one foot in length. On 
orders for 6,000 or more, a discount will be made. 
Hoasa-SHoa tils— pibcbs. solb tils- pircks. 

2^ inches rise... $12 per 1000. S Inches rise... $12perlfHXk 

3 " ** - U " 8 " *• .- 18 *• 

4 « »* - 18 »• 4 " " -. 40 " 
6 " »» „ 40 " 6 « « „ «0 " 
6 " ««.-«) »» 6 " * .- 80 ": 
ij *• " -. 75 ** 8 " " ~ 126 *• 

Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage ft-ee. 

O. to W. M'CAMMON, 

Albany, N. T. 
PEASE to KGGLE8TON, Agents, 
'Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Mar. 1— wVm8m. 84 8tate-el^ Albany, N. T 




Ifew-York State Tile Works, 

On the Western Plank RoadWearthe Orphan Asylum. 

THE subecribers still continue the manufacture and sale 
of Draining Tile for land draiiiing, in large or small 
quantities, warranted hard-burnt and perfectly sound, and 
altogether superior to any made In America ; if not, the 
purchaser need not pay for them. On orders for 5,000 or 
more a discount will be made. 
N. R These Tile are made of pure clay, and very strong. 

HOaSB-SHOl TILB— FIBCBS. BOLB TILB— PIBCBS. 

2\ In. calibre,.- $12 per l.OgO. 2 In. calibre,-. $12 per 1,000 

3 : ** " -.16 '* 8 ** " — 18 

4 « " „ 18 " 4 «»*»-. 40 " 

6m " 

T " 

Orders thankftd'ly received and promptly attended to. 
Cartage free. ALDI1.R8ON to JACKSON. 

^* Albany, N. Y. 

Embbt Bros. Agents, Proprietors Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, 62 State street, cor. Green. 

April 8— w2m— eow2m— w2m— m6t. 
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ERKSHIRE PIOS, descended from the 

imported Btoek of Ool. Morris, and 'warranted par«. 
For sale at $6 each when six weeks old, delivered at the 
cars. WILLIAK J. PETTEB, 

TjtkAvUU lit 



Bept 2— wStpalf 



LakevUie, Conn. 



WILSON'S ALBANY SEEDLING STRAW- 
BBBRY.^Tbe snbMrllier is now prepared to re> 
oelve orders from hia patrons and others, for this renown- 
ed Strawberry. Pains will be taken to fill all the orders 
carefally and promptly, and can be depended on as genu- 
ine, as none will be sold by the sabscrilMr, except from the 
original and troe stock. Price $2 per 100. When 600 are 
taken $1.60 per 100 ; «10 per looa 

W. THOKBURN, BeedwoaM, iW Broadway, 
Aug. 18-w8tmlt Albany, N. Y. 

WILSON'S ALBANY STRAWBERRY.— 
The eabeeriber again offers this imriyslled Straw- 
berry for sale. The experience of another season has fully 
S roved it to be the finest Strawberry out. as all who have 
ad it acknowledge it has no equal, and being a perfect 
plant reqnirinff no fbrtlliaer, is much more reliable. 

The subscrlDer having Aruited about one acre of it the 
preeent season, will be able to famish plants to those de- 
siring th#m, by (be middle of Angnst. Price $t per 100 
When 600 are taken, |1.60per 100 ; $10 per 1000. 

Address JOHN DINGWALL, Florist, 
Ang 10-w4mlt. Albany, N. Y. 

** Wilson's Albioiy Seedling!^ 

Ths iMt mad Um ProUfie Kariut ItnwlMnyl I 
YleMa !«« to 900 Boshels per Acre. 

I AM prepared to sell planto of this superior variety In 
large or small quantities. The fact that the Straw- 
berries of this kind, marketed by me the present season, 
were the best and largest sold In Albany, is a sufficient 
guarantee of the thrift and quality of the plants. Price, 
delivered in Albany $10 a thousand-f 1.60 a hundred, or 
$1.00 for flfty. Orders accompanied by oash promptly 
attended to. Addresa WM. RICHARDSON, 
, , ^, , 06 South Pearl Street, 
July 82-mA^wtt Albany, N. Y 



,NE MILLION FIRST QUALITY 




high, nursery grown, of moHt the hardy varieties of En- 
rojie and America— Afounfam Ath, Hone CheslniU, Sugar 
and saver Maple, White A^h, plants and trees, and Tyro- 
Uae Larchy &c., at wholesale or retail, and low prices. 
Inquirlen promptly answered. L. K. 800FIELD 8c CO . 
Elgin (111.) Nnrseriofc. Sept. l~mlt. 

LOOD AND WOOL MANURE.— This article 
has proved superior to Peruvian Guano in various 
trials this spring. For sale by A. LONGETT, 
Aug. 12— w4ti|i2t 84 Cliff Street, New- York. 

TO PRACTICAL FARMERS AND DEALERS 
IN FERTILIZ£R8.-The NATIONAL FKBlllJ. 
ZKR, a modern compost, is prepared under the direct 
superintendence of L. Harper, L.1L D., formerly Profes- 
sor of Analytical Chemistry and Agriculture in the State 
Unlveralty of Klsstesippi. as also State Geologist. Its 
basis is the Gn*en 8and Marl of New-Jersey, which is 
eheralcally combined with fleh and pure animal bone. Let- 
ters Patent for this and foreign countries have been gran- 
ted. It is unhesitatingly accredited superior to Peruvian 
Guano— strengthening the soil and beyond the possibility 



of ezhanstlng land where applied. Tbe Increase in tlM> 
yield of plants and aH eereab Is largely augmented ; 
while it supplies a oontinnons source of Fertility. P«r 
■andy, barren and abandoned lands, and whore other 
manures have foiled, we ask bat one trial, trusting solely 
upon the rare constituents which this fertilizer abundant- 
ly powesees, and which are so wholly and pecallarlv ea- 
•entUI in an article of fertility, such as isliere reliably 
represented. We would beg the attention of Pkrmem to 
us use the coming autumn tor winter grain, snd to the 
fltet that it ha9 arrested the rot in potatoes aflerdecay has 
commenced. Price Der ton of 2,000 lbs., $36. For all de- 
tailed particulars, analyses, directions and recommendar 
tions. apply or send to the office of the National Fertilis- 
iD|^ Company, 87 Fulton St, New-Yorlt. 
^ JOS. C. CANNING, Agent 

we would distinctly give notice, [as abortive imitations 
and attempted Infringements upon our patents have al- 
— ''" been made.] that we have do eonnrction whatever 
other Fertilizing Companies of any character or 
Aug. 19— w&AiSmoB. 




ANDRE LEJtOY'S NURSERIES. 
At AKGRBS, FRANCab 

The proprietor at these Nurseries— the most arteusive U 
Burope— has the honor to inform bis numerous Aienda 
'^^Jr^ pobUc. that hU Gaialqnie of Fruit and Ornameo- 
tel Trees, Shrubs, Rotes, aewUlDgs, Fruit Btooka, fcc, for 
the present season, is now ready and at their disposition. 
The experience which be hss acquired In the ket ten 
years, by numerous and important Invoices to the V. 6., 
and the especial culture which he has established for th2 
market, upon an area of over 300 acres, are for his custom- 
ers a sure guarantee of the proper and iaitiiftil execuUon 
of their orders. 

fl/^Pp^^T** ^™*?^?«« *o '. A. BRUGUIBRS, 188 Pearl 
Street, New- York, his sole A^eat in the U. a 

NOTI.--AU advertisements or circulars bearing the 
name of Leroy, Ansers, must not be cotisldered as ema- 
nating fh>m our bouse, if they do net at the same Uue 
mention that Mr. F. A. BavovisaB is our Agent Addrcaa 
F. A- BRUGUIKRK, New-York. ^^ 

Sep. 2-wfcm4m. ANDR B LEROY, Angen, Franca. 

NEWMAN'S THORNLESS BLACKBERRY 
—Is a sweet, line flavored, large sized berry, and the 
plants are as free from thorns as the Mack rMpbeny 
Send for a circular. A. A BBNBI1.K 

llllton, Ulster Co . N. T. 
Tnie H. R. Antwerp gaapbaiiy plairta in quMtitiea. 
Aug. 19— weow2mlU* 

ERUYIAN OUANO-^eoveninient Bnnd and 
Weight-for sale by A. UOHfOBTrT, 

Aug. 12-w4tm2t 84 Cllif Street, New - York. 

PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES — SUPERIOR 
FRUITS. itc^WM. R. PRINCE f CO., FInah- 

ing, N. Y., will send to apirilcants who enclose staropa. 
their priced Catalogues. The Descriptive Catalogue of 
Strawberries for 1868, is now ready. This to the only gen- 
eral collection in the tTnion, and comprises (0 varieiiea oot 
obtainable elsewhera The prices are much lower than 
chaived by others, and In no case wfll any kind be obarg- 
ed above the lowest rates advertised elaewhere. Prince's 
Magnate, largest of alK |2.fi0 per 100. Imperial Scariet 
and Young's Seedling, |lUi Prince's BcUpse and Hook- 
, $S. Globose Scarlet, Karylandlo* and Obarle^ Favo- 



$1 per dozen and fi per 100. 20 plentiful varieties fl per 
100 and $4 to $6 per 1000. The CollecUon of Bulbooa 
Flower Bioots is unrivaled, and priced to venders a» very 
low rates. A Descriptive Catalogue of iV«if9e Gr^pea la 
press. Aug. IS'-nrltmlt 



C 



Notice to Geman Faraiers anil C»iir<leiieri« 

AGBNTLKMAN at the south wants an associate In 
partnenrtiip, who understands the culture of the 
ffrapevine In the open air, and raisinff and management of 
n-nit trees, and also vegetable gardening in all its branobea. 
He must be a German mall and married, and aboald apeak 
English. He mnst be sober and of steady habits of indna- 
try. A comfortable and plessant home pronllaed U> him. 
Address J. R, at the office of this paper. 
July 2i— wSt-^mSt. 

R I A. — This New FertiliEer is roarni- 
, fbetured by the Losi Mi vor AOvHatao Ofotrkx r ttxnok 
leather scraps, dead aninoals, blood, hair and bones, by a 
newlv discovered process— Is offbred for sale at a price 
which will bring It Into direct competition with Ouano 
and super phosphates. The above mentioned articles are 
melted tyy chemicals and heat down to a Jelly, all the am- 
monia in which they abound being retained. This lelly ts 
then dried and ground to a fine powder, and barreled for 
sale. About fifty per ct^nt of tne *' Coria'' 4s soluble in 
water, and the restls very easily decomposed by the action 
oi the elements. Sevenu new acents In Uds manure give 
it great prominence in the eyea or those chemists who have 
e-xaroined it — amongst others tannie add^ which givea 
the firmness and flavor to the fruit, making it of great 
value for fruit trees. As a top^lressing forgrass and win- 
ter .grain, it is beyond comparison. 

And we are ready to put it against Guano or any other 
fertilizer in the market for quicknen of operation and 
above all its lasting qualities in the eolL It is packed in 
new barrels, and will be sold for 140 per ton of 2,000 Iba, 
tare ofl^ For fiirther information apply to 

GRTFFING, BR6thER fc CO., 
Exclusive agents of the Jm K. Co . 
Aug. 10— w0m8t. 60 Cortland St., New-York. 
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FIVE HUNDRED to TWO THOUSAND DDL- 
LARS A YEAR I A CtiA9fCB TO MAKE MO- 

KEY AND DO GOOD I Hore than a Handred kinds of 
Popular Books for the People. 

Book Agents, Colporteurs, and OanTassers, can be snre 
of pleasant and profitable bnstnesn hy engaging In the sale 
of our pnblicatlotts. They are aH good books, well print- 
ed, well bound, and very popalar. Soaroely a family In 
the country but would be glad to buy one or more of them, 
when brought to their door. 

From $& to |10 per day can be eMared where persever- 
anoe, industry and skill are exercised. 

Those desiring Ageneles wil^ for particulars address 
O. M. 8AXT0N, 

Aug. Ifl^wfrmlt 26 Park Row, New-York. 

Sliort-Horn Bull Calves. 

THE subscriber offers for sale at moderate prices, aftw 
superior bull calves with good pedigrees. They may 
be seen at Ellerslle Farm, one mile south of the Rhinebeok 
station, Hudson River Railroad. 

WILLIAM KELLT, 
Aug. 5— wStmSt. Rhinebeck, Dutchess Oo., N. Y. 

HIckok's Cider jXIiJl and PreM. 

COMBINED POTATO DIGGER AND DOUBLE 
MOLDBOiJLB PLOW, 

Xjasily ooTivex*ted. into eitlier. 

HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, Ac 

EXCELSIOR FAN MILLS. 

GRIFPING BROTHER Sc CO., 

NORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

60 Cortlandt StrccI, New-York. 

July 15— watmSm 

DEDERIGK'S PATENT PARALLEL LEVER 
HAY PRESSES 




The subscriber mannfkotures and keeps constantly on 
hand all sires of thif celebrated Hay Press, which chal- 
lenges competition with any other Hay Press made. Also 
a superior article of Scotch Harrottt and Feed Cutlers^ all 
of which he offers to the public on the most reasonable 
terms. DesorlptlTC Circulars sent on application. 
EDWARD W1X80N, 
Successor to Wm. Deerlng k. Co., 
No. 68, «0, 92 and 64, Bleecker St., Albany, N. T. 
Refprence— Davidsow te VitLs, to whom orders may be 
addressed, and of whom Information may be obtainea. 
Aug. li>— w«E.mt£ 




ELIDE ISLAND GUANO— For sale by 
A, LONeSTT, 94 Cliff Street, 
Aug 12— w4tmlt. . . If «w. York. 




For the Harreit of 1858. 

Th» iMft ComMned Beapinff and Kowing XaehiiM 
in 016, M andoiwd by th« United Btatat 

AgTieallvrtl fltociety. 
Mannyft Palrnt with Woo4*s Improrement. 

r' Is with much pleasure and renewed confidence, that 
I oflftnr my machine to the Fanners for the coming har- 
vest, with all its improvements and increased high reputa* 
tlon as a combined Machine and single Mower. The large 
sale the past season, and great success at the National 
Trial of Harvest Implements at Syracuse In July last, 
when It was awarded one Gold and two Silver Medals, Is 
conoluaive to every unpreiudioed farmer that it is the most 
approved machine of the kind In use. and the subscriber 
begs to say that they will be perfect and complete in work- 
manship and material, and are offered to them on terms 
aocomrac.lating and suited to the times. With each ma- 
chine will be furnished two scythes, two extra guards, two 
extra sections, one extra pinion, and wrench. 

Warranted capable or cutting from 10 to 16 acres of 
grass or grain per day, in a workmanlike manner. 

Price of Machines as heretofore The Combined Ma- 
chine varies in price according to width of cut and its 
adaptation in size and strength to diffbrfnt sections of the 
country, fh)m $125 to $150, delivered here on the CHrn. 

Price of Single Mower, steel Bar $1 15.00 

WALTER A. WOOD. 

Manufaotorer and Proprietor, 

April 2»-w4ms«tmtf Uooi^ick FhJIs. N. T. 

r? IS estimated the Atrr's Crrrrt Pbotoral and Ca 
THARTio PiLi.8 have done more to promote the public 
health than any other one cause. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousands on 
thousands cures of Colds, Coughs. Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Bronchitis, Ac., ven' mnch reduced the proportion 
qf deaths fjrom consumptive diseases in this country. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. 

Bverybody needs more or less purgi ng. Purge the blood 
flrom its impurities. Purge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral system ft'om obstructions. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work Its decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, bmbre it is yet too strong to 
yield. 

Ayer's Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is 
weak but when It has taken a strong hold. Read the as- 
tounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them ft'om dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy^ Ulcers, Skin Die- 
eases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal pains. 
Bullous Complaints, Heart-burn, lleadaoho, Oout, and 
many less dangerons but still tlireatening ailments, such 
as Pimples on thefttce, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Ixms 
of Appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and Indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative remedy is reoulred. 

These are no random statements, out are authenticated 
by your own nolghboro and your own PhyHiclftn«. 

Try them once, and you never will be without them. 

Price 26 cents per Box— 5 boxes for $1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell 
and sold by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam— mtf. 
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ERMONT STATE PAIR— 
At Barilngloa, Sept. IS, 14, 15, 16 de 17. 

■7 Half Faro on Railroads and Steamboata. Stock and 
all articles fbr Exhibition, carried and returned ftoeu 
Aug. 26— w4mlt. 

ONEIDA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY—A Sweepstakea Premium la offered for the 
beet Stud Horse four yeara old or over, for the best pair 
of matched Horsfs or Mares, and for the best single 
Horse, Mare or Gelding, to be exhibited at the Annual 
Fair of the Society to be held at Rome on the 28th, 29th, 
and 30th days of September next Each competitor to 
pay an entrance fee of #2.00, and the winner in each class 
to take the entire puree ao obtained, and $6 00 and a Di- 
ploma f^om the Society Competition open to the World. 
• Anv person desiring Information relative to the above, 
will please addreaa the Secretary at Vernon Centre, to 
whom notice of a deaign to compete ahnuld be forwarded 
as early as possible. Competent and Impartial Judges will 
be In attenoanoe. S. A. Boxob, Secretary. 

Aug 26.— w6t 

One vol, 12 ma— Prioe |1.00, post- paid. 

EURAL AFFAIRS— A Practical and coplonsly 
Illustrated Register of Rnral Eoonomv and Rural 
Taste, Including Country Dwellings, Fruits. Flowers, Do- 
mestic Animals. Implements, and all Farm and Garden 
rrocessea— 440 Engravings. L. TUCKER & SON, Fub- 
llshera. Albany. 
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pRANBERRY PLANTS— NEW ROCHELLE 

^^ Blacic berry 'RaepHerriea—R^tfaiMl White Cwrmmlt— 
Grapea, Treea, Shrubs, &c. All genuine planta. for pule 
at the lowest prices to dealers and othera. F. TROW- 
BRIDGK. New-Haven. Ct. July 22. 1868. 

AVID LANDRETH A BON, 

8BBD OROW^BRSv* 

Phltladelphia, 21 lb 28 South 6th Street. 
St. Louis, Mo., 18 South Main SteeeL 
Charleston, S. C, 297 King Street. Jnl 22^ 

DELAWARE GRAPE VINES.— TWe Ddor 
ware Or ape Vine; propagated from the original 
stock : Btronff. hardy plants, cultivated In the open ground. 
Also Logan. Rebecca, and Diana vines, ready for delivery 
this fall. GEO. W. CAMPBELL. Delaware, O. Au.ll 

EMERY BROTHERS— Proprietors of the Al- 
bany Agricultural Worka^ Albany. N. Y., Manufac- 
turers or their Patent Railroad Uorse Powers, and of the 
largest and beat variety of Agricultural Machinery in tbla 
country. All articles warrai.ted. July 29. 



HALLOCK'S AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED 
STORE, Ko. 2 AgrteQltural Buildings, 108 Buffalo- 
street, Rochester, fiT. Y. Circular and Croaa^ut Saw- 
Mills, Uorse Powers, and all machines adapted to them, 
Implemento of all kiiida, Seeda, *e., *e. July lii 

HEREFORDS FOR SALE— A few thurongh- 
breds, oouaiating oi Bulla, Oowa, Calvea. Itc, bred 
frnui the beat Imported stook. Q. CLARKE, 

Pea 1?— wtf East Springfield, Otaego Ca, If . Y. 

JM. THORBURN db CO., Growbu avd 
• I>roRTBBB or 
Vegetable, Prdit, PfoM aad Flawer BecAiu 

Ware-House JSo. 16 John-street, New- York. Aug^lS 



LAKE VIEW FLOWER GARDEN.— Obbrs- 
Uouas and Bedding fitaiiuin variety. Treea. Shmba, 
Bulbs, dfcc. I shall make it my aim to rupply cuatamera 
with artidea as sood and cheap aa any other In the trade, 
and furnish any InformatiMi In m>'power toaasiatin their 
management. EnOAii WitiiftUBa. oox 4166. Chicago. IIL 



T>URE-BRED DURHAl^f CATTLE, FRENCH 



JL Merino Sheep, S|mn1ah Merino Sheep, Suflblk, 1 
and Ooe's Improved White Pigs— also Madagascar or 
Fancy LopEared Rabbits. JOHN S. GOE, 4i mUee eaat 
of Brownsville. Fayette Co . Pa. July 8— wem* 



RHODE'S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.— 
Each lot offered for aale regularly anal vsed and war- 
ranted—packed In barrela and rage— price $46 per ton of 
2000 lbs. ManufaoturtMi byB. M. RHODES & CO. Of- 
fice 82 South-st., Bowley'r^harf, Baltimore, Md. Jul. 22. 



SUFFOLK SWINE. T-The subscribers ha^e on 
hand and for sale mir» blood Suflblk Piga, bred fhnn 
their Importadona and deacendanta. Addreaa J06IAH 
or ISA AC STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. Aug. j»— ly.* 

HOROUOH-BRBD SHORT- HORNS FOR 

BALE.— I have for aale several Short-Horn Bulls and 

Heifers, bred by mjuielf, from imported Doeheaa or Batea 

stock. Address Da. HERMAN WENDELL. Haselwood, 

Albany N. Y. July 21 

'PHOROUGH-BRBD STOCK.-I ba^e always 
^ on hand for sale, which will be put upon the railroad 
cars, and sent carefVdly by Adam's Express to purchasers, 
iShort-Hom C!Mtle, Boiitb-OowD Sheep and 8MuKk 
Ho^i. C. M. CLAY, Whitehall Poet Oflloe, MadlsoD 
Ctninty. Ky. July 2»— wtf. 

WILLIAM THORBURN, Importer 
and Wholeaale and Retail dealer In Garden, Field 
and Flower 8e«>ds of all kinds. Catalogues gratis on ap- 
plication. Address Na 402 Broadway, Albany, New- 
York. Aug. Ift. 



Ty 0. H I K K, Harribbitso, Pbvh 

Cider Mllla, C^om-lirolk (^altera and Grinders, 
»- -^ ■"--• — . Mneblnery. Jul 
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PUBLIBHSD BT LlTTHIB TUOKKB k SON, 

BDITOH AHD PROniBTOM. 

AsBOOUTK Ed., J. J. THOMAS, Ubiob SmiBOS, N. T. 
PMCJJ PglfciiTS A YBAR. 

Tus CiTLTivATOii hu b«en publtthed twenty-fonr yean. 
A Nbw 8«mm wm oomraenoed fai 1868, and the live to- 
lamee for 1S6I, i, ft, 8, 7, eao be foroiehed, tMMUid and poet- 
pnW, at $1.00 each. 

The tame pobllshers fMiie*7BB CouHrmT Osmtlbmam,* 
a weekly A^oultural Joomal of 18 qoarto pagea, making 
two Tola, yearly of 418 pagea, ai $2.00 a year. ThOF •!«> 
pabtlah 

Tmb Illostbatbd AmnriL Rboibtbb or Rvbal Appatrb 
—144 pp. 12 ma *- pdoa » oeotB— i&OO per doaan. Thla 
work was oommenced In 1868, and the noe. for 1865. '68 
and *67, have been lesued hi a beanttful volume, under the 
title of " BvBAL ArvAiBa,"--«ontaiDtnff 410 engravlnf(a of 
Housea, Barne.Out-Houe«sa, Animals, ImpIemeDta, Fruits 
fcc— price 11.00— sent by rnatl post-paid. 



Timotiiy— SprtBf and 



•MdiBf. 



Timothy and clover ar8 In a large degree the calti- 
rated gratsea of th« Dorthem section of the Union, 
though aoma attention is given (o June or bine grass, 
red- top, fowl- meadow, orchard grass, etc., yet hun- 
dreds of farmers sow only these two varietiee. In our 
own experienee, white clover, red- top, and June gross, 
eome in of themselves, and sometimes very luxuriant- 
ly, so that perhaps they need less attention tl^an the 
kinds first abore named. Our present purpose how- 
ever, is to remark more particularly on the iecuon and 
manner of seeding land to timothy, so as to produce 
the most^leeirable results. Thb is ever an important 
question, but of lato it has become of more special in- 
terest, as farmers are more generally seeking to com- 
bhne stock, grafai, and fruit growing— a ** mixed hus- 
bandry " not likely to fail at aU points, Iwirever un- 
propitious in season, market valie, etc., one or more 
may be. 

Upon this question of seeding, namerovs experiments 
have been tried by those who hare given attention to 
the subject— spring, summer, eajrly and late autumn, 
have been chosen for sowing timothy and kindred 
grasses— and with ever varying results, influenced by 
the season, manner of sowing, and accompanying orop. 

1. Spring seediiig with oats, barley, or spring wheat, 
is sometimes attended with excellent results ; but as a 
rule the fiailures predominate. For this there are 
several causes. Spring grains, if of luxurUnt growth, 
as they are likely to be on land properiy fit for stock- 
ing to grass, shade the ground very perfecUy, disoonr- 
aging the growth of graa seedi even if they vegetate 




favorably. These grains are liarvested at midsummer, 
removing this shade, and should the weather prove hot 
and dry, exposing the grass to heat and drouth they 
are illy prepared to witlistand. It^ as is frequently the 
ease, the grasshoppers dbe abundant, they injure new- 
ly seeded grass lands very materially — we have seen 
them entirely stripped of verdure by this insect. On 
soib in a low state of fertility, the grass seed suffers 
tnm starvation, the lesser plants yielding to the larger, 
and being a feeble growth perisH readily from drouth 
and insects. 

Sucoessfnl spring seeding most usually results in wet 
seasons — those too wet for grain proving favorable to 
grass, and giving greater chance for its growth. Again, 
when plenty of seed is given, early and upon favora- 
ble soils, and no drouth occurs, good results follow. 

One of the most successful methods of seeding with 
mixed grass on spring grain, we have ever seen prac- 
ticed, is to sow eariy in spring, with barley, about 
double the usual quantity of elover and timothy seed, 
mixed together. Sow before the last light harrowing, 
or afterward following with the roller ; which in most 
eases covers the seed suficlenUy and leaves the soil in 
a good state for the growth of the grass crop. The 
same success attends with oats or wheat, if sown as 
eariy, and in all cases something depends on the sea- 
son which follows. The product of land so seeded is 
usually large— the clover (especially if dressed with 
plaster,) giving considerable fall feed, and a good crop 
of hay the next year, and if desired, a fair product of 
dover seed. The timothy does not appear largely until 
the seoond year, and in case the olover suffers from 
the winter, takes its place. By the third year the crop 
will be mostly timothy, and If it Is desired to remain 
in grass for some time, should reeei?e iome fertiliiing 
applieation. 

This mixture of graM fumisbes more hay and pas- 
turage than either alone, and one of our best farmen 
reeeutly told us that he should practice it invariably 
on all his land. He was sure of a fair crop of grass, 
if the seed took, even If the winter should kill out the 
olover— a fVequent ease on undrained clayey soils. 

2. Summer seeding is but little practiced, save In 
the New England States, wliere timothy and red- top, 
and some times olover, are often sown after the last 
hoeing of the com in midsummer. Level culture is 
practiced, and immediately after hoeing, the grass 
seeds sown, and then either raked or hoed in by hand. 
Usually two erops of corn are grown in succession be- 
ibre seeding, eaeh well manured and cleanly cultivated ; 
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aod fhoold the msmb jmf favorablt , good grMS oiops 
uaall J result. If the weather !■ hot and dry, failvrei 
are moet frequent, bat the land is well prepared for 
aatamn leeding, of whleh we ihall speak In eontlna* 
Ing oar diaonfiioa of the rabjeet 

The object of sammer seeding is to get a grass crop 
as soon as possible, but unless the sammer is oool and 
moist as above remarked, disappointment results. We 
think there is more risk of loss at this season, than 
either spring or fall, though when suooeisfBl, a larger 
first erop is given than fh>m fall sowing. 
• e •■ -■■ — - 

MaiiiirM. 

From early historio periods we learn that the ma- 
Bore of animals was applied to the land for the par- 
pose of increasing the amoant of cultivated crops, and 
also for preserving the fertility of the soil. That the 
application of mannre to the land would effect these 
two objects, was a well Icnown fact thousands of yean 
ago ; and in view of these Jacis^ the manuring of cul- 
tivated land has been practiced from that to the pre- 
sent time. But why these things were facts, were not 
fully understood till within a few years past But the 
analyses of competent chemists have shown that a 
fertile soil contains some nine or ten elementary sub- 
stances essential to the healthy growth of plants, rnqre 
especially to such as are adapted for food for the vari- 
ous tribes of animals. These inorganic elements of 
plants, as they are termed, exist in fertile soils in an 
available soluble form, so as to be easily taken up by 
the rootlets of plants, and thesCf in combination with 
four other gaseous or organic forms of matter, become 
assimilated and organised into that endless variety of 
plants that we see around us. These various process- 
es and products are all the results of those natural 
laws that govern the vegetable kingdom. 

Analyses further show us that those various ele- 
ments that compose the (4f nt are also required in the 
composition of the animal; but the animal has not 
been endowed with power to take directly from the soil 
and atmosphere those necessary ingredients that are 
requisite for its growth, su^enance and eaistenoe. It 
is only through the intervention of plants, directly or 
indirectly, that the animal obtains from the soil and 
the atmosphere the necessary food for its subsistence. 

Experience has thousands of times demonstrated 
the faot that if an originally fertile soil is cropped 
year after year, and the prodnoe annnally removed, 
snd no returns made to Uie land in the form of manure, 
the soil will, sooner or later, beoome nearly sterile. The 
reason of this Is so obvioas, that all understand it 
Ezperienoe has also thoosaads of times proved that 
the same impoverished field can be restored to Its 
oiiginal fertility by a lihei»l and judicious use of farm- 
yard or other mannrss. ^Tha reason of this is also 
very plain. The manure oontalns a large per centage, 
in an available form, those very substances eztraeted 
from the soil, (by the removed crops,) in additk>n to 
much derived from the atmosphere. 

When cattle are fed on hay, grain and roots, some 
portions of the food go to replaoe the daily waste go- 
ing on in the sysUm, and perhaps to add a trifiing 
amount to the bone, fat and muscle of the animal, 
a larger portion of the oarbonaoeous matter of 
food is required for the purpose of famishing heat, 




iMplratioB, ^ and pswii off from tha tangs in the 
form of earbonio acid and water; hnt, alter all, most 
of the nitrogen tad earthy elements of the feed are 
voided in the liquid aoAvwUd ezeftnents, nad these 
ezerementi, as rood for plaati, are valuable in propor- 
tion to the riohneti of the food npoa which the aalmal 
subsists. 

The maaare derived from cattle fhd on bog hay aad 
rye straw Is always of poor qaattty— Chat ifrom eattle 
kept on good Bnglish haj and elover being maeh bet- 
ter—with a liberal allowaaee of Indian meal, or oil 
eake, with the hay, better stilL Bat the maaare da- 
rived from aaimals and birds thai feed whollj en 
" flesh or fish," is vastiy rieher in the essentiaU of a 
good manure, than that derived from vegetable food. 
Peraviaa gnaao is an illastratioa of this ; it is the large 
per oeatage of nitrogen and the phosphates, that gives 
soch intrinsic aad practical value to a prime guano. 
The birds depositing the goaao subsist wholly on fish 
«< From extensive series of analyses, it has beea asoer- 
tained that in a given tine, the fspoes of a aian will 
yield H Iba of nitrogen ; the urine voided in the same 
period, will yield more than lOf lbs. Of phosphates, 
the finoes in the aaase time^ wiUgive U ib** ; A« "v^ 
contains H lbs. Of inoiganie matteis, (the ash or 
salts,) fsDoes, 2k lbs. ; arine, 12 lbs." 

Probably the dang and ariaeof cattle may not bear 
the same relative proportions -m those ef man. Ac- 
cording to Bonsshigaitii,' -w cow voids In a year 6,570 
lbs. of urine, containing 773 lbs. of solid okatier, aad 
of nitrogen 29 lbs., eapable ef yleldiag 36 Ibe of am- 
monia. Sprengel makes all the figores moch larger. 
But taking the smallest estimate, and probably the 
urine voided by a herd of cows, if it could all be saved 
and applied to the land, waald be found of mora value 
than the solid portion of the manaro,at least as far as 
the salts and nitrogen aro nsefuL This seems to be 
unknown to farmers generally, or if known, is unheed- 
ed by a large majority of them. In ma^y sections of 
the country, scarcely one farmer in ten uses any means 
to save the urine of the eattle during the time they 
are housed through the foddering season ; the eattle 
lay upon the bare floor of the hovel without litter or 
bedding, the urine draias through the cracks In the 
floor and is lost ; the matiure is thrown out at the doors 
or windows, exposed to the washings of rains and melt- 
ing snows, thereby losing much of its valuable aad 
soluble portions. If carded out in the spring, it is of 
a mortar- like consistence, and cannot be evenly spread 
over the ground, as it should be to effect the greatest 
good. 

Others have barn-cellars in which the manure is de- 
posited. But many farmers use no bedding for their 
cattle ; the manure and urine are thrown into the cel- 
lar, but the fresh dung can imbibe no more liquid, and 
of course the nrine drains off or soaks into the ground— 
this is a serious loss. Othvr fkrmers make use of muck, 
litter, or other absorbents, to take up the liquids. If 
straw, refuse hay, or sawdust is used, there is great 
danger of too much heat in the mannre heap^this is 
attended with groat loss of ammonia and other valua- 
ble gases. If the manure is frequently spread about, 
and a few bogs kept upon it, or young cattle occasion- 
ally turned in, so as to tramp It solid, decomposition 
will go on slowly, with little escape of gases. But 
under this management, the coarse litter does 
oome sufficiently rotted to allow of its being 
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ipreftd if «ai4«d oB to Um land in thi ipriof. Hiow^ 
•TMT, this may be reoMdied bj baying aU the liraw 
and otber long fitter nsad ht bedding^ out in a straw 
or stallc-e«ttor. Thtrt wo«ld ba somo labor in this, 
bnt wo tliink it wonid paj woU. 

Partially dried, fine swunp ninoir, malcos a eapital 
bedding for oattle in the hovel, as well as an absor- 
bent, and a dlTisor of the mortar^Uke maaaros. 
Oood swamp mask may be proAtably nsed with the 
winter made manvio, at the rate of two or three of 
muok to one of oywnre. At tUs rate there oonld be 
bttt litUe, if any esoape of gaaes, by oyer heating of 
the mass, or waste of wine by draining off. With 
many farmeia it is dlffionlt proeoring swamp mnok ; 
but most haye wood lots, firomwbioh, in antamn large 
qnantitiss of leayes and leaf mold oonld be obtained ; 
the leayes fiom hardwood tiees and mold derived from 
the deoomposed lonves, are among the yoiy best mate- 
rials for mixing or composting with animal manares, 
that oan be readUy obtained. The fortuity of newly 
oleared land, is, in n great measore, dae to the yege- 
table mold derived from the fallen and deoomposed 
leaves of trees. The leaves of trees contnin a mooh 
larger per oentage of ash (iaorganlo matter) than the 
wood. Prof. Johnston says^ " the wood of the elm 
eontains less than two per sent, while its leaves oon- 
tain nearly twelve per esbi. i the wood of the oak, 
leaves only one-flfth of a per oent, while firom its 
leaves four and a half per oent, or 22 times as maoh 
are obtained. The lenvse'ef the willow and the beech 
also eontain abont twenty times as maoh as the wood 
of these trees does, when it has been dried nnderthe 
same oonditiotts." 

The inorgaoie matter found In the ash of the 
leaves of trees, is preeisely the same that is found 
in the ash of onr enltivated plants, bat not In ezaotiy 
the s»rae proportions ; these proportions differ in dif- 
ferent varieties of plants. These inorganic oonstito- 
ents are mnch more soluble In the decomposing leaves, 
than they are, as found in the purely mineral matter 
of the soil, ftom which they were originally derived ; 
but in addition to the great amount of inorganic mat- 
ter in leaves, ** they contain three times as much ni- 
trogen as barn-yard manovi, and are, therelbre, near- 
ly three times es valuable.*' From the foregoing, we 
get a pretty correct idea of the manorial value of 
lenves and leaf mold. 

While the ground is covered with snow, the leaves 
and vegetable mold from the woods cannot be obtain- 
ed ; but as soon as the anew is off and the frost is out 
of the ground, farmers can most profitably devote a 
few days time in early spring In putting up large heaps 
of the " rubbish " in their wood lots. Put up in large 
masses, the leaves would mostly decompose daring the 
summer, and the whole would become a vegetable 
mold, far more valuable, pound for pound, than 
swamp muck, lighter to cart, and an equally good ab- 
sorbent of the liquids of the oattle hovels. If the 
wood lot is too rough to collect the mold in carts or 
wagons, it should next autumn be put into as large 
heaps as can be conveniently done, and if to be had 
the heaps should be covered with branches of ever- 
greens, 10 as in a measure to prevent freesiog. Soon 
as there is snow enough to use the sled, it will be best 
the malerial, and place it in the bam cellar, 
shed, where it may be daily obtained as bedding 




for the hovels, stables, bog pens, dw. We have od- 
leoted Urge quantities of wood scrapings, both In au- 
tumn Bad whiter, as above deeoribed, and are satisfi- 
ed we were expendhig our ■Eoney hi this way, at a 
mooh better profit than la the purchase of guano, sn- 
per^phesphalea, poudratte, or ta feu, Ao, Ac 
ie tj » • 

Broom Oosm. 

MessRS. Editors— I noticed hi the Country Gentle- 
man of July 1st, page 411, that B. M.S. "wishct 
mnn4 one to/umi^ an artide on the culture qf broom 
com, to enahlt one unacquainted with it to grow U 
ouoee$ffuUyV I have had no time till the present to 
comply with his wishes, and if I had, it would 
have then been too late for any practical benefit to 
him the present season ; bnt our friend oan take these 
few hints, and if rigidly put In practice, he may profit 
by them another year. 

As to soil, any good, rich soil, the more tne from 
stumps and stone, the better, such as prairie or river 
bottom land. Better also to be free from com stalks, 
straw, Ac, as they are rather a nuisance in planting 
and cultivating. Plant any time in this latitude from 
the 10th of May, to 16th of June, hi rows four feet 
apart, and in drills so that a seed will be dropped from 
three to four inches apart These directions are for 
the large kind of broom com which is the best, and 
for a rich soil. If the imaller kind is planted and the 
aoil not very strong, thai the rows may be about three 
feet and four inches apart. (The large kind produces 
the best brush and is more free from the green lice 
or bug, and bum stains.) 

The tools wanted are seed planters, cultivator, 
shovel, plow and com plow. It is important that the 
rows or stalks of broom corn stand in as perfect a line 
as possible, in order to save labor with the hoe, and 
that just enough seed should be planted, for if too 
much is planted, then it has to be cut out with the hoe 
or pulled out by hand, (#hich is a back-aching bnsi- 
nem.) Noir in order to pisnt it right, procure Emery's 
seed planters, take out the lead screws from the cylin- 
der and plug up the holes with any hard wood, and 
smooth off the plug nicely, even with the surface of 
the cylinder, then take a half inch bit and bore about 
one-twelfth of an inch, such a cavity or bucket as will 
hold eight or nine seeds, (serve the three buckets in 
the same way.) Then tiy the machine before plant- 
ing with it to see that it drops the right quantity of 
seed. For this purpose take it on to a floor, or carpet 
is better as seed bounds, or you may try it on smooth 
ground. Measure the distance and count the seeds 
dropped, and alter if necessary, till it drops on the 
average one seed to tiiree or four inches, when the 
planter is ready for use. 

The ground having beea recently plowed and har- 
rowed smooth, mark it out with a light marker. One 
horse will draw two planteis with ease, with a man to 
hold each planter. They may be fastened at the right 
gauge, on a cross pieee and thills for the horse. When 
your com Is planted, if the ground has been long plow- 
ed, and is inclined to weeds, it should be harrowed over. 
This may be done three or four days after planting. 
Then the ground should be rolled with a heavy roller, 
(unless wet,) which will crash all the lumps and leave 
it smooth, which is an important consideration, 
•xperieBoe has tanght me. 
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As KMB M the Mm It up umI UM wm ahow tiMm^ 
Mlvaf, go throiigh with » enltiyator aad mmjpm th* 
ewtli and WMdi awmj from tk* aon. I^iPthlfpupofo 
take ft ooBiBoo fivo-toothod ealttfmtor, wki take out all 
•zoept the Ibro tooth, and pat in ftw othora (liko 
moold-boafds or little plowa) right and left Thii eaa 
be done at a plow-shop for whont three dollan, (and 
this instrnment shonid not be dispensed with when 
mnch is to be raised.) The hind tooth of this instrn- 
ment oan be ran within an inoh of the row, so that a 
space will be left only two iaehes wide when planted 
with Emery's planter. Pat this through twioe in a 
row, by following np- one side and down the other. 
Next ran throagh the shovel-plow ; whioh if done in 
time, will hill ap the oom a little and cover all the lit- 
tle weeds in the corn. Lastly, pat throagh the corn- 
plow when the com is waist high, and torn the farrow 
towards the com. This is generally saffiotent cnltiva- 
tion, and little or no hoeing need be done, or palling 
oat, except at the ends of rows where too moch seed 
has been dropped in taming %boat 

Now for catting, scraping off the seed, and curing 
the brush, Ac, I fear that I should occupy too much 
space in your paper to describe the process. But I 
will just say that the com should be out (except what 
is wanted for seed,) ^when the seed is in the milk. The 
seed shonid then be immediately scraped off, and the 
brush put up under cover, in a dry-house made for the 
purpose, where it will cure in about a week, when it 
can be packed away and mote green brush put up in 
its place. In which case the brush will all be green 
and bright, and worth a third more than bleached, 
Btnined and frost-bitten brush. Mnch more might be 
said, but I fear I am too tedious already. M. Vaven- 
portf Iowa. [Another paper from our correspondent, 
with any further details on this subject, we are sure 
would be read with great interest. Eos.] 

• • ^ 

A Cbeap 'Weatam Fence* 

I wish to speak about a Kansas Fence, so that all 
poor men as well as the rich, may have a good fence 
if they have a little timber on their land and labor in 
themselves. The fence looks something like the fol- 
lowing 







FJg. 1. 

The Btrong timber of any kind, is morticed one bole on 
the top, and stands thus (fig ^ 

2.) on the ground. Then the 
next piece is made to fit, and 
when put up looks thus, (it 
may be crooked,) (fig. 3.) 
Then anything lohg enough, p|g 3^ 
rails, poleg, boards Ac, may be nailed on, one nail 
each end, looking thus when nailed, (fig. 1.) Then 
the pieces morticed, pat throagh, save a nailing, 
so that but two rails are nailed on, the rider rests on 
the crotch formed by the 
mortice, (fig. 4 ) The whole 
leans outward or intDard 
as the owner desires s and ». . 

not in the ground. When pat down, sufficient 
done by striking down the ends to give it hold. 






The fence can be stayed to prevoDt Mowing down 
(1^. B.) thus, in the fence, say 
every five or six rods. 

Now the advantages of this 
fence are--every kind of piece 
eaa U used, long for raits, 
shorter for moHioe posts, stUI j^g. 5. 
shorter for staysf it can be moved ai anytime, is very 
sabetantial, and all a farmer needs to buy is naila He 
tmn make it as high as desired ; and a fence against 
hogs with another rail if needed. I have calculated 
the expense, and I thbk this Is a stronger, ^Uc at 
cheap, and much more durable than the Winegar 
fence, or any other I ever saw. It is ^ieai>y, very strong 
and must be laeting. This might be put np with the 
annealed wire bistead of nails, where the wire is 
cheapest The ends need chopping thin enough for 
spikesi if heavy timber is used, and all kinds can be. 
I still think Kansas, with her salubrious air, rollfaig 
prairies and oak studded blufls, is the finest coontry I 
ever saw. Johh Dot, M. D. Kaneae Territory, 
- " ■ ■ « • • 

On the Oompoffltion and VbIw of Barley. 

Recent eeientifie analyseoycf this grain demoastnta 
that it possesses high value as a feeding sabstanoe,— » 
fact whioh has been disoovered by some of onr mere 
disoriminattag farmers, from observations made daring 
practical trials of it. Oaa^.M^oMtaatreadera" will 
probably recoUect the testimony to the valne of barley 
whidi one of our most observing, jodiofcoos and valued 
correspondents, Mr. John JoaasTOii, has given to the 
public, on several occasions, throagh our columns. In 
our issue of Dec 3, 1867, after remarking that almost 
all Western New-Tork was proposing to sow barley the 
next spring, and that it seemed probable that it would 
pay them better than wheat, Mr. Johnston makes the 
following statement :— <* Barley will and does make ex- 
cellent beef, mutton and pork, but in beer it is wonc 
than wasted. There is no difficulty in making a two- 
year old steer weigh from 1, 100 to 1,200 lbs. live weighti 
by feeding thirteen to fifteen bushels of barley meal 
from a calf a week old until he is two years old, with 
good pasture in summer, aii4 clover hay the first win- 
ter, and cornstalks or hay the next winter, with about 
ton bushels of the meal, which is much better than 
making beer. Farther, nothing is better than barley 
to fat sheep." 

We indulge the hope that this testimony will have 
some influence upon those farmers who have raised 
crops of barley the present season, and that they will 
govern themselves accordingly in disposing of this 
grain, preferring to feed it to their stock and convert 
it into meat, manure, Ac, rather than sell it to those 
who will manufacture from it " a drink to stnpify a 
portion of the community." 

Before chemists hod investigated the composition of 
bariey, or found it rich in nutritive matter, plain, prac- 
Uoal people had discovered that it was an excellent 
food for man as well as for beast Wheat having here- 
tofore been so very abnndafit and cheap in this coun- 
try, barley, as well as some other grains in common 
use in some other countries, has been nndervalued and 
neglected as an article of human food. A glance at 
some of the statistical returns and tables relating to 
the breadstnffs consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
wiU show that barley is largely nsed in these ooantries 
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for h«i»Mi food. It might h% uaod inorv eztcnairely 
is thi4 QO«Btrj with sdraatage both u to ho&lth and 
eooDomy ; and U probablj wUl be so io the coane of a 
lew yean. Among the several modes of emplojing 
barley for hcmiwi food, we find one favorably noticed in 
the raoenlly poblidied treatise, entitled *< Tke Farm,^* 
by Fowler 4 Wells, in the foUowfng laagunge :— *« In 
the form of /mcK barley, which is the small round part 
ef the kernel that remains after the akin and a part of 
the seed are ground off, it is ezoelleot when cooked la 
the same way as rice — either simply boiled or In pad- 
dings." A trial of this might be easily made, and 
woald be relished, we presume, by not a few. 

But we are wandeciog a litUe ffom oar main object 
In taking pen in liand at the preeeot time, which was 
to gt?e a compendiovs statement of the results of the 
most reoeni aad reliable analyses which have been 
made of tliis grain, and to show from its composition 
that it deserves a higher rank than is osaally assigned 
to it as an article of food, whether for man or beast. 
Aigr one who will compare the composition of barley 
with that of other graloe, will see that it bears a high 
place is nvtritive ralae. Jn the proportion of albu- 
minooi oompooade it stnnda on a level with wheat 
grown in the sasM climate; and as the nutritive value 
of grains and other food ie.unally estimated according 
to the prnportiiM of these oomponnds rather than ac- 
cording to that of the etaush and other respiratory ele- 
ments contained hi them, ilifollowi that barley has not 
hitherto been estimated as highly as it deserves to be. 

Twenty analyses of different kinds of barley were 
reoeotly made by Dr. Andenon, Chemist to the High- 
land and Agr. Soc of Sootland, the details and resalts 
of which have jost been published in the Traafaetions 
of the Society. From these it appears the average 
amount of oil in barley is about foar per centam ; — 
that the albomiDous compounds (gluten, albumen, Ac,) 
or nitrogenous constituents ranging from about? to 
about 11, hare a mean of altout 8 50, which approaches 
very oloeely to 8 75, the number deduced from four 
analyses by Mr. Lawes ; and that the amount of re- 
spiratory elements (stareh, sugar, Ac,) was very near- 
ly 67 per cent., including tJM oil which, as above stated, 
amounted by itself to about four per centum. 

A comparison of these resalts of the most recent and 
reliable analyses known to ua, with those of former in- 
vestigators of the eomposition of this and other grains 
used as food, may afford some oonoluelons of an inter- 
esting and also of an inttmctlve nature. 



The Bote lA Honwf. 



Eos. Co Obvt.— Permit me through the columns of 
your valuable paper, to make known a remedy for 
"Bote" which I regard as much of a "tpedflo" in 
that disease, as pink root or Fahnestock'a Vermifuge 
for worms in children. 

Sulphuric ether, two ounces, 
I^iudanum, two draehma, 
Warm water swettened, one quart. 
Drench the animal, and repeat the dose If neoessn- 
ry in an hour, to be followed two or three hours atUr- 
wards, with a good dose of linseed oil. And if the 
above remedy should prove as successful in the hands 
of others as it has with me, many fine horses will be 
spared to die of old age. Bullitt. ShepardtvUU, Ky 



Trannplantlng Small Traeg. 

It haa been a veiy general, nlsooit nnlvenal dealfe 
among tree-plaaten, to have large-elaed trees from 
the nnrMry One person about to set oat an orchard, 
wrote, ** Send me mam, treoi. I do not want puny lit- 
tle children— but large, IMl- grown ipeoimens." An- 
other said, ** I want the largest trees you have— I don't 
care much what kind they are — bat give me tall ones 
—if a rod high, all the better." " But," the nunery- 
man replied, '< smaller oaei will be better in five years 
than these." " I don't care, I want big ones ; I may 
not live five years, and I want fruit now." Three or 
four years after, the same planter called again. With- 
out waithig for an inquiry, the nurseryman immediate- 
ly remarked, ** WeU, I have some fine large trees 
which I can namiah." " Don't want >em 1 don't want 
'em !" was the answer, *< I've had enough of large trees 
— they have eoat me ten times as muoh labor to set out 
as the small ones I took from necessity. They have 
not grown one inch ; are |ait the same sise I bought 
them, although I have dlMoredthem and nursed them, 
and they have borne me only a veiy few of half-grown 
worthless fruit The small trees have already outstrip- 
ped them, and have begun to bear large, excellent 
specimens." 

These experiments have now become bo numerous 
that a change in the opinion of planters has generally 
taken plaoe, in relation to the sise of trees. Where 
twelve feet were formerly demanded as a desirable 
height, 4ve or six feet are now quite as satisfaotory, 
and some find still smaller onea to do better. At a 
meeUng of the Fruit Orowers' Society of Western 
New- York, held at Rochester a year ago, this subject 
was ftilly diseussed, and none, who had ever tried the 
experiment with large and small trees side by side, 
could be found who preferred the former. Many in- 
stances were related, and in every ease without exoep- 
tion (good culture being gtean,) the small trees soon 
outgrew the others, and were not only larger, but in- 
comparably more vigorous and thrifty. Two year ap- 
ple trees and one -year peach trees were preferred by 
some of the beat cultivators present, to any of larger 
dimensions. And in addition to these advantages, 
the smaller trees are almost sure to aurvive transplant- 
ing, with scarcely a loss of one In a thousand ; while 
the extra large ones, the roota of which must be great- 
ly mutilated In removal, die by soorea. The labor of 
digging up the large trees, the cost of transportation 
on them, and the cost of resetting them, are all se- 
veral times greater than with smaller ones. Where 
they are to be sent some distance by railroad, the in- 
creased cost of conveyanoe, as well aa In risk, and in 
packing, is greater than a haaty observer can have 
any idea of. A tree, for Rumple, which is twice the 
height and diameter of another, is greater in weight 
in a eubio ratio. If a hundred of the smaller weigh two 
hundred pounds, one hundred of the larger will weigh 
eight handred pounds, or nearly half a ton— the onbe 
of two being eight. A single season's growth will of- 
ten make this difference in the nnraery— but many 
years, after being checked by removal when large. 
Thore aeema, indeed, to be every reaaon why treea 
ahouM be removed amall, and every thing against the 
practice of leaving the work till they attain large sise. 
Sir Joshua Beynolds said If he were to paint a picture 
of Folly, it would be by lepreaenting a boy climbing 
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OTtr % high wall with mi open gate dote at hii tide. 
Had ho liTod now, he might do It with eqaal effect, hx 
repraeentlDg a pnrobaaer aeleeling large traee at a 
nanery, aad rejeoUag the Toaag ilirUtj onee. 

There is only one fautanee In which the larger treee 
ean hare any adTantage, or can maintain H for two or 
three years, — and this is where both large and snail 
are treated with total neglect after setting ovt, so as 
barely to sarrWe and not to grow nt aH Both remain- 
ing stationary, the larger ones will of course maintain 
their saperiority. But all good cnhiTaloie discard 
snob treatment. 

The practice of copying Bnglisk ontoms, has In this 
ease had an especially pemicions eieet In Britain, 
the mobt climate farors the remoTol of Urgor trees 
than can be safely transplanted here. The experiments 
of Sir Henry Stewart^ in Scotland, in mannfaetnrlng a 
park of trees t* order, thirty or forty feet Ugh, and 
the pttblksation of n work giring the details of his ex- 
periment, hnro done a great deal of harm. The 
park, after the first year or two^ presented n Tory 
shabby, thriftless, and stonted appearance ; bnt e?en 
while ^this practice was at like height of its popnlarity, 
that far-seeing and skillfhl onltwrist, J. C. Londea, as- 
serted that with ftre years' time and with deeply 
trenched land, he would agree to prodnee a iner effect 
with small traoi, sabjeeted to the best treatment, than 
any that ooold ponibly be aeeomplished by the rs- 
moral of large ones at the same lime. 

■ e • < 

V9W and Profitable Oropn to BaiM. 

Cltkleorr—Cickorium intyku0. 

This is a perennial plant of the easiest enltnre, and 
comes well on all soils, and is nsed for sereral purpo- 
ses. First— it makes a very ralunble fodder, cows, 
oxen, and sheep being very fond of It ; horses aad 
mules also eat it— and it will prednce from fear to six 
tons per acre in one seasco., It can either be pastur- 
ed, or mown and fed in the stable groea, three or four 
times per year, ana tae plaat will spriag up again 
three or four times in a season. No other plaat will 
bring such an amount of fodder for cows, except 
lucerne. It can be sown in the spriag, or ia August 
or September, either by itself or with ch>ver, wheat, 
rye, oats or barley ; in either case sow Ato to six lbs. 
per acre — it makes a good hay mixed with doTor. 2d. 
The young shoots make a Tory good oatiag salad early 
in spring ; It is also a great ornament to the fiower 
garden, from its numerous delioate light blue flowers. 

But 3d. The greatest use and meet proit derived 
from Chicory, is to make coffee from the roots, for which 
purpose it should remain in the ground three, four or 
five yean, according to the amount desired ; in the 
fourth or fifth year, the roo^ which in color and ap- 
pearance are much like a p^vanip^ will atUin a very 
large siso. I have some now growing four years old, 
the roots of which are about three feet long, and as 
thick as my wrist, and that in a very light sandy soil, 
and not manured ; at such a rate one acre would pro- 
dnee at least forty tons of roots, which, when taken 
up, should be cut in pieces by a cutting machine, and 
roasted in an oven, until they amume the color of 
roasted coffee, then ground fine in a mill or rollers, 
packed either in small paper paroels of from a half 
pound each, or in casks in bulk and sold 
wholesale. The present price is ftom three to five 



ceatew h e l e sa le, per poaad, aad mUQ dg^ t» tea 

cents. 

By drying, the reels wilf lose five-eighths ; suppose 
now, that one acre at tbo^und of three years or even 

four years, should only produce thirty tons of ftesh 
roots, or 60,000 pounds ; by dryhig it will be reduced 
to eleven aad a quarter teas, or 22,600 poundii, whiA 
at three eeats only, would be 9675 ; and if we Ukeall 
expenses of seeds, labor, tahfaig up, catting up, dry- 
ing, griadhig aad pacfcmg, at f 150 per acre, which is 
too largs an estimate, it weaM still leave 1825 profit 
per acre, besides the forage ereps^ which are of gieat 
value to the graiier. The roots afford beside a good 
food to fatten swine oo, aad they are foad of them. 

Chicory is aow very extensively imported Into all 
parts of the United States^ from Fri»ee^ Belgiuas, 
Germany and Holland, aad is extensively osed here, 
particularly by our foreign population, the Dutch, 
French, Ac., who mix the Chicory with their coffee, k 
the proportion of one-half; R haa the same taste aad 
aroma as coffee, and it imparts also a slight diuretic 
and pectoral quality to it, no that it is besides very 
wholesome. Some use it exclusively as coffse. 

For seed and Anther paiticorars, I can be applied 
to, directing to me at the post oflice, Ptalladelphta, 
where I am very ftequently. F. A. Kauts. 

Fattoniaf Hoga aad tkoir Maawra. 

To give hogs a start, whea first put «p for fatteniog, 
there is ia my opialoa ao better food than good ripe 
pumpkins, boiled and steamed with a moiety of pota- 
toes, and the whole well seasoned with meal scalded in 
and mixed with milk. There is a aweetnem m the 
boiled pumpkin which is very attraotiTO to his piphip. 
Indeed all the trouble with thb kind of food is, that it 
is difficult to get enough to supply thoir wants. The 
writer has fed to a pen of 20, two kettles, of 00 gal- 
loos, per day, for some two weeks. I think to com- 
menoe on this is even preferable to hard com. 

While upon this subject, altow me Just to suggest 
how large an amount of good fertilising matter is usu- 
ally thrown away in feeding our pork. The eommou 
course is to have an enclosed pen for the swine to eat 
and deep in, and all the manure made usually goes 
into an uncovered back yard— probably a real mud 
hole, where the manure made from feeding a laigs 
quantity of grun, is allowed to go to be leached and 
evaporated by the rains aad sua ; aad whea we cone 
to get oat thi* valuable oompoaad the next season, to 
like the Irishman's 



apply to our soil, we find it 1 
not there. Now we all talk about the value of swine's 
manure, and with truth, for it is indeed supposed to be 
more fertilising than thatof any other animal. This being 
so, why not endeavor to save it, and not actually thnw 
it away in the manner described 1 If no better reme- 
dy presents, just make a temporary cover to the hog- 
yard, of rough boards, or anything that will keep out 
water, and Just supply the pigs with plenty of mate- 
rial to work up — muck, turf, straw, weeds, leaves, or 
indeed almcet anything of a decaying vegetable na- 
ture, and the thing is done — when perchance the next 
season yon will find that instead of fire loads of leach- 
ed manure, you will have ^t four times the amount, 
and a little better article at that 

Now, brother farmers, is this mere theory, and as 
such, unworthy of a trial — ^not worth the time and ex- 
pense 7 We all know ** the more manure, the bettej 
crops," and will not a course of this kmd tend 
banco the manure heap 1 W. J. Pxttkb. SalMuiy, 
Conn, 
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The Inflian Rice— "SBsaalft aquatltsa. 

BT now. ALFBSO U KMXSDr, M. D. 

The otBioent French ac*'^ol<vi^l refoniMr, Gab- 
PABiir, WM right whra h« tvok for tlto watchword of 
hiiDMlf and his foHowvfa, VarUHL Variety of pro- 
duetlon Mid its QonaeqtBienoe^ varietj in diet, ong^ht to 
be who Alia of erery AHoriotM faraor. The milk of 
animals, of all the subetancee provided by nature, 
aloMO eentaiaa all the principlee, and in doe propoitioD, 
which are eeteatial to «ttimal devvlopmoBt. No ono 
▼egetablo doea. Even the potato, rieh aa it ie in noar- 
ishiog and in easily digested principlee, whan too ez- 
olusiwly cnltivatedi becasM a carae to Ireland. Not 
less dieastronato America will be th« more atimalating 
and leaa eaaiiy digested Indian com, ahouid it become 
aa there h reaaon to fear it aaay, almoat the sole fari* 
naceona food of large oommnnitiea in the Weatem 
Statea. Hag, the other standing diah, la not a com- 
penajtting diet The hog> itself ia corn-fed— a sort of 
metamorphoeed maize. A metamorphoaia greater, it 
ia trae, than oom-bread, johnny-cake, hominy, slap* 
pcra, moah, grita or eom-dodgera, and quite beyond 
the ^'chemiatry of the kitchen," yet a metamorphosis 
which the ck^ dt «]aa6t#naght not inaptly term maia 
animaliaS. 

The Sootheaatem Statea bordering on the Atlantic 
and the Galf, have in the common rice, Oryta satwa, 
a cheap substitute or rath'Sr tUtemaU for the Indian 
com. To the great Southwest, represented in soil and 
climate by West Tennessee, and illy adapted to the 
economical prodaction of wheat, but noted for its yield 
of maiae, the intreduotioa of a new and easily culti- 
vated cereal from abroad, er the domeatioation of one 
ifldigenoas to this country, would prove an especial 
boon. Although the tatter, the preferable plan is sel- 
dom pursued, while the importation by government of 
foreign aeede and plante ia annually repeated at great 
expense; yet at home, aimoat within the maiae- grow- 
ing region Itaelf, may be found a plant eminently 
woKhy of i^eneral experimental cultivation. Nature 
appears to have furnished us In the Ziaania aquatica, 
with an indigenous grain susceptible of easy culture, 
and even in its wild state pqssossed of highly nutritive 
properties. Purshy in his' "Flora Americse, septen 
trionaCta," I«ondon, 1814, describes the plant aa peren- 
nial, and aa common in all shallow waters from Florida 
to Canada. Gray^ in his . ** BoUny of the Northern 
U S ,^' groups the Zizcmta with the common rice, al- 
though regardwg them as distinct genera, and states 
that the plant is common on the swampy borders of 
streams especially westward ; growing from three to 
nine feet high, with leaves from two to three feet long; 
grain half an inch long, and gathered largely for feed 
by the Northwcatem Indiana. Darby, the author of 
the " Boteny of the Southern Stotea," published in 
Macon, Ga., represente the Indian rice aa growing there 
in inundated (rfacea, and attaining a bight of from six 
to. twelve feet. It has therefore a geographical range 
through many degrees of latitude, and is probably aa 
capable of withstanding efttremea of climate aa its 
aister cereal, the Indian com. The latter when dis- 
covered to be the principal grain eaten by the Abori- 
ginea, waa immediately adopted by the early coloniata 
aa an article of food. 

Indian Rice ia aa highly eateemed by the In- 
of the northweet, aa waa com in the first settle- 




ment of the country, by the Indiana of the northeaat, 
yet with leaa forecast than our anceators we overlook 
ita value and neglect ezperimenta upon ite cultivation. 
Its remarkable abundance in the swampy lakea of Min- 
neaota, ia atteated by man^ travellers, who also M- 
sure ua that the grain is /collected in September, by 
by the squaws, who pushing their canoea among the 
thick growth, bend the heada of rtce over the aidea of 
their rude vessels, beat oat the grain with their pad- 
dles, and after drying it In the sun hash and winnow 
it Loudon^ quoting from Pinkertotiy remarks that 
« productive as Is this excellent plant, and habituated 
to situations which refuse all cultivation, it is sur- 
prising that the European settlers in the more northern 
parts of Americai have aa yet token no pains to cul- 
tivate and improve a vegeUble production, which 
seems intended by nature to become at aome future 
period the bread-corn of the north. 

In 1655, a missionary party on their jonroey from 
Toronto, to the stetions on the Red River of the north, 
found in the Indian rice,, as agreeable dish. They 
purchased it, dean and Ipfisked, of the Indiana at 
a dollar a bushel, and made it a principal article of 
food. 

In his berborixations round Philadelphia^ the writer 
has collected the plant, which is not uncommon. Ite 
appearance more nearly reaemhlea the oat than the 
common rice, and in habit simulates the reed ao com- 
mon along oar tidal wator onunea, growing in the wa- 
ter where other cropa cannot be cultivated, and not 
on recently drained or unuaually inundated land. 

Plantationa of Indian rice, therefore, promiae to be 
ff«e from the carse of aoathera rioe-fielda—malaria. 

From the apprehenaioa that the aeeds in order to 
retain their vitelUy ahouid be tranaported in damp 
earth, mud or water, m^^y have probably been de- 
terred from attempting the cultivation. Experiments, 
however, show this apprehension to be wholly un- 
founded, as seeds transmitted in paper to Great Bri- 
tain, have germinated and prodooed flowers and fruit 
in a green* house-aquarium during the aecond year 
after their arrival. The dryness of the seed reterded 
their development, but did net destroy their Titolity ; 
hence we infer, that they should be preserved fresh 
and planted In earth under the water aa early as pos- 
sible after their receipt 

The distribution during the approaching season of 
fresh Indian rice seed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Patent OiBce, would in all probability 
before three yean, add another and an important 
element to the stock of cultivated human food, and 
this not only without taking land now appropriated to 
grass or tillage, but by utilising portions now uaeless 
for any agricultural pur^i^ose. Such a distribution 
would manifest a laadh%f« desire on the part of the 
office to promote experiments with our own wild pro- 
ducts, in order to their domestication. The farmer 
who now moans over the possession of shallow watery 
wastes, would gladly respond to any proposition to ex- 
periment with the view of nltimately making them 
proAtoble, and the miniature deptha of the thonaands 
of aquaria which— now, that the sub-aqueous world is 
fashionable, — grace the parlors of the rich and the 
lowly, would become so many seed-beds and nurseries 
of the Zisania. Polytechnic CoUtge^ Philadelphia, 
Avffust, 1868. 
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TlM Appto Bor«T. 

This iflteek, so trovlMmtme to many piMM, sboiild 
be looked for eaily ia autvmn. We haye noTer found 
an jtbiog better than panehing tbem to death in tbelr 
holes. The fresh sawdust- lookiog deposits, thrown oat 
at the foot of the tree, ar^ Uwajs an infallible indi- 
eaiion that the borer is doing his woik. The sooner 
he is destroyed the better. A flexible wire is a good 
tool for destruction ; but a slender, half-seasoned ap- 
ple shoot, answers a good purpose. The insect may be 
reached if Are or six inches within, if he has not pack- 
ed the hole too closely with his diipe. A» an intelli- 
gent friend quaintly remarks, ** we may always know 
when we iMTe killed the borer by the $quaahing at the 
end of the shoot.'* A little experience, and a mode- 
rate share of skill, •re ail that are required to elear 
a tree in a few mlnntes. It Is always best to clear 
away the chips and outer bark with a knife, UII the 
hole is distfaictly fosnd. Now is the time. Do not 
wait a day. 

New Bondllng Onp*— MueBt OttowlMt. 

Eds. Co. Gbht. — It is with sincere pleasure I remit 
to you a drawing of a new grape destined to super- 
aede the present fayorites for wine-making and tiie des- 
sert 

The gentleman to wliom we are so much Indebted 
for this national benefactioD, is Mr. Fkedsrick Vor 
Vlxck, a practical vignerwi firom the far-famed Rhine, 
but now a citisen of New-Tortt city. 

Mr. Yon Yleck is an ardent and sklllftil eultiyator. 
For a ttnml>er of years much of his time has been de- 
yoted to improving the natiye grape by crossing with 
superior foreign yarieties. A happy result has been 
realised to his labors in his seedling, which he has 
named the Muscat Oataw^ It is the ofbpriog of 
that highly renowned grape, the Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, and the Catewba. 'Jio some degree it bean a 
likeness to both parents, but in habit of gro#th and 
hardiness, it is closely alUed to the Catewba ; the fruit, 
howeyer, is entirely exempt from the aufterity and 
rank aroma of the latter sort. As an example of its 
hardiness, I would stete that a portion of Mr. Ton 
Vleck's yines were unprotected for the two pastseyere 
wlnteri, and were unscathed, excepting about a foot of 
the extreme ends of the branches. 

The fruit is of the largest site, and adheres with 
great tenacity to the stem ; the Imnch is rather larger 
than the Isabella ; the fruit has a rose-colored skin, 
so transparent as to expose the interior ; the pulp is 
melting and surcharged with a delidoue juice, highly 
perfumed and sweet. It ripens perfectly in the open 
air, and has not yet shown any symptoms of disease. 

Mr. Von Vleck last season made from the Muaeat 
Catawba a few gallons of wiile horn tweWe small yines 
Having had the pleasure of tasting it, I am qualified 
to stete that I esteem it superior to most of the Rhen- 
ish wines imported to this country. It is of a cleAr 
light amber color, is quite heavy, rich and fruity, and 
possesses an exquisite perfume. It strikes me as hay- 
ing most of those qualities extolled by connoisseurs. 

In oonsequenoe of having cut down his vines very 
close last autumn to obtain cuttings for propagation, 
there is but a small crop of fruit this year— that in 
open air has already commenced ooloring. The 
which I tasted was matured under glass. • 




Mr. Yon Yleck's suceeas will b» an kMlueessent for 

other cultivators to attempt thegrowingof native seed- 
lings, judiciously crossed with the esteemed fsnign 
varieties. B. 9. Wajk». i/sresy CH9, If. Jr 
[The drawing accompanying the above was -too Im- 

Erfect to place in the hands of the engraver. Will 
r. Y. Y. send ns a bunch or two of this grape 7] 
• • • * 

Fam-Soller — S#ed-8ower— Bono-Piiohfork. 

Mftttna. MeCAHvoir of Kentn^y, Inqniris fbrongfa 
n recent number of your paper, as to the best vtotbod 
of sowing timothy seed. Ton reply that **jom have 
seen no method preferable to hand sowli^." The 
thrifty farsMTs ot our seetton scorn tlie practiee of 
**hand sowing," when compared with the simple, 
cheap, and dnrnble machine faivented and new very 
largely manufactured by C. BAnraoUHitw A Sox, 
Btna, Tompkins Co., N. T. The machine b by fkr 
the most useful, in consideration of its expense, of nil 
the fhrming Implements of o«nr vicinity, performing 
the labor of ihrm- roller, timothy seed and clover seed 
sower, plaster* sower uid stone-gatbenr. The ma- 
chine, as originally manufJMstured by them, was sim- 
ply a Ikrm-roller, of different slaes, but ordinarily 
about six feet long, composM of two cylinders instead 
of one, each having two strong cast-iron heads, upon 
which are bolted heavy, hard wood stoves. The di- 
ameter of cylinder is ^. I inch, and the weight of the 
entire ordinary sised roller about 1400 lbs. The cost 
of the farm-roller alone is'*$40 ; cost, with seed-eower 
attached, $55; and with both seed- sower and plaster- 
sower, $70. The roller has also boxes attached for 
carrying off stones disturbed upon meadows by horee- 
rake, which would interfere with the mowing maehtne 
the following season. The peenllar advantages which 
this implement possess, are, 1st. Ite gradnatien eu- 
ables the fanner to sow any quantity be may desire 
per acre. 2d. He will distributo it so evenly over the 
ground, that no space will be unocenpAed, (thus saving 
a quarter at least of his seed,) while it is also rolled in 
precisely the proper depth, instead of being dragged 
in too deeply. 3d. The draft and turning around are 
mudi more easy than with a single long cylinder. 
4th. The farmer can sow seeds or plaster as well in 
windy as in still weather, while they can never be 
well sown by hand during more than the slightest 
breese, which is a highly important advantage. 6th. 
They are more durable than any other implement of 
my acquaintance, intended for rolling. Combining 
these five important advantages at so small an ex- 
pense, they become at once an indispensable append- 
age of well managed farms. 

It may not be amiss at this point to state the por- 
tion of Messrs. C. Bartholomew k Son as public eer^ 
vante. Long and favorably known throughout south- 
em New- York and northern Pennsylvania, as manu* 
£Mtnrers of Bartholomews' improved iron platform, 
and a variety of other scales, — as gentlemen of nn- 
doubted integrity, as well as mechanics of much skill 
and experience.—their standing as Agricultural Im- 
plement manufacturers, which department has recent- 
ly been added to their business, is an enviable one, as 
well as an imporUnt one to our southern farmers. 

Bartholomew's Horse Pitchfork originated at this 
esUblishment, and is a wonder. Their trade in this 
branch has increased in three years to as great an ex- 
tent as their cApnetty at present allows. Its value 
may be appreciated when It is unde^stood that a man, 
boy and horse will unload from a wagon, in five or 
ten minutes, and throw into the highest bam-lnft, a 
ton of bay or unbound grain. Its cost In full is but 
$15, which sum will be twice saved in time of hands 
in pitching 100 tons of hay. z. T. a. 
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M MM8. LoTBBR TocKBB * 6<dr— I b«Te JMi NBd in 
yoar Co. <]«at , of tiw Idth^Mt, as aitlcle on the rab- 
J«ct of Qvpm in Chickens, signed K. D. B., fai whieh ho 
ghr«fl an illoitntion of bfi mode of operating with a 
borae hair, to remove the gape neorwu, which he laya, 
** if the rays of light are permitted to fall upon iu 
throat, the worms are more distinctly seen.*' From 
this remark, t<^Uier with the position ef his hand, 
the horse hair, and whatever it is he pokes it down 
with, (as he has not informed nsj I shonld vrj moeh 
donbt whether Mr. N. D. B, ever operated on, and 
eared a chicken of tlie gapes; for in the int piece 
holding the chicken by the neck and head with its 
wings and legs nnoondaed, it wonid struggle so much 
that it would render it next to impossible to poke lus 
horse heir down the windpipe, and Iw wonld no donbt 
strangle ihe bird befora he anooeeded in gettmg out 
the gs^ worms, of whieh there are frsqnently from 
ftfteen to eighteen ^ and, as to hiseeeing the gape worms 
befcre they eeme ont of the (Bromns) or windpipe, 
that is impossible, nnless he takes it o«i and slite it 
open, as they estend down to where it br a ne h es off 
in the hibes of thn iai«a. If Mr. N. D. B, wenid 
refer to yonr Ootober Ko. <iO) toI. 1, 1844, of the Cnl- 
tivatort p. 301, he wonld then eee n deseiiptinn of the 
gape womm, and the mods for removing them, whioh I 
have praetaeed for the lact ttUrteen years, on ohickens, 
turkeys and goslinf^ and never loot one; and this last 
summer every one ef my ohiekens hnve liad tiw gapee, 
and I hnv« operated on and onred them all. This re- 
mhMls me that this spring I wrote to yeu end advised 
yon to repnUish thnt nrtiele, as yon said yon had no 
eztm nambers of die Ootober Cultivator of 1844, as E 
have frequently met with fanners who did not under- 
stand how to once thn gapes k fowls. My ntode of 
operating Is toetrip the foetheraoff of a small quill 
or foather, within half an ineh of the end, and with 
a sc is so r s trim it from the sosnM ead in a spear shape 
thusr 



regolatiog the slse of the fffil by the siae of the chick- 
en to be operated on, being careful not to have 'It too 
large; and I generally have a half-a-dosen foathers 
of different siies on hand, and when one gets wet in 
operating, I take a dry one. I then take the tip end 
of the wioga, hold them along side of the bird's legs, 
and wind a string around to prevent the blnfs strag- 
gling; then hold the bird*8 legs between my knees, 
hold the head of the bird between the thumb and fore 
finger, have a person to bold the tongue of the ehksk- 
en with the thumb and fore Anger of the right hand, 
thamb up, and, having my trimmed quill in my right 
hand, when the bird opens Its windpipe to breathe, 
I pasN it down till it stops, which is where it branches 
off in the lungs, {below wbieb Fve never detected the 
gape worms;) I then twist it around as I withdraw it, 
and generally bring up or loosen the worms, and the 
chicken coughs them up. If I think they have not all 
been ejected, I repeat the operation two or three times. 
The ends of the truolu of the gape worms are similar 
to a leaeh armed with a three-cornered spear, which 
leaves a wound on the wind -pipe, whioh frequently 
considerably after the worm is removed. The 
ought to be roughed up between the fingers 




before Introdnoi^g it, and wiped perfectly diy before 
repeating the operation with the same foather. The 
operation should be perfonned sfowly and oarefblly, 
and there will be no danger of strangling the bird. 
CmuoMB F. MoBTon. JforteneiOs, N. F. 
«^ » • ■■ 
OatlwtiBg 111* Hop Oropb 

The Houal time for picking hops In this latitude, is 
the three first weeks In September, generally dom- 
mendng the first week. They should always be ga^ 
thered before any Irost, as that injures them veiy mueh. 

In the first piaoe you want some boxes, six feet k>ng, 
twentj inches deep, and the same in width. They 
should be made of half-inch boards, and made as light 
as possibte and yet of the requisite strengik. Then take 
two strips of inch boards, ten feet tong and five bches 
wide, and put one en eaeh side near the top of the box, 
and let them run ont two feet beyond the end to serve 
ns handlee to carry it by. Then get some hop-sacking 
(akiad of ctoth nutde feaMsking hops,) and make two 
or thiwe laiga bags that wil^Jioid from filtoen to twenty 
bushels of hops, to carry them to the drying house in { 
and then make for each box a oomnMa saw-horee, 
about three feet Ugh, and you are oU rea4y to eom- 
menee picking. 

Yon want four pieken asd one tender to eaeh box ; 
and then plaoe yonr box between two rows, and the 
saw-horse close by, and lay a couple of short boards 
aenm the asiddte ef the box to lay the vines on after 
tbey are cut from the poles. It is the tender's busi- 
ne« to out the vines about one foot from the ground, 
pull the poles, and tey them aeroM the saw-horse, and 
cut the vines into small pieces, and lay them on the 
boards aerom the box, so that the pickerscan get them 
without stepping after them. 

The pickers should be very eareful and not get In 
leaves or steeu, as they ii|iure the sale of the hops, 
more or less aeoordiag to the quanUty left in. As soon 
as the box is filled, put them Into one of the large begs 
and oarry them to the kiln to be dried, which should 
be done as soon as pomible. 

The picking is for tke most pari done by women and 
boys, but it requires a pretty stout man for tender, as 
it is rather heavy work to pull the poles when well 
loaded. All thie may seem like a great expenditure 
to a new begtoner, but he must bear hi mind that all 
these things, if properly eared for, will be just as good 
for several years to oome as new ones, and a good set 
of poles will last from six to ten years, if taken eare 
of as they should be. Some draw them together, and 
pile them up and cover them over, but I think it bet- 
ter to stack them up in the field, as It saves a great 
amount of labor, and thej will keep about as welL 
Take two poles and tie J^em together near the top 
with a hop vinet then stand them up, spreading the 
bottoms so as to have them stand bracing, and then 
sund the rest around them to a round pile, putUng in 
from fifty to one hundred. More anon. Hop Qbowxb. 
• e • 
Ho'vr to Dryr Sweet Cora. 

Mbssbs. Bd8 —In the Country Gentleman of Aug. 
12th I observed an inquiry for a recipe for drying 
sweet com. I send you a recipe which can be relied 
on. Boil the com, then cut it from the cob and spread 
It on a cloth in a room where the air will circulate 
freely, taking eare not to let the sun shbe on it. J. 
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Wheat and Chmn. 

This sabjeot haying be«n reoontly ftlhided to m the 
Country Geviljlmas^ and the faei stated thai at ra- 
rioui times during the past twenty jears, premiamaof 
fifty and a hundred doRan have been offered bj dif- 
ferent persons for a speciaien in a stat* of transition^ 
(for among the billions constantly changing it was 
Buppoeed many might be fonnd in the aet,y or with pan 
ohess and pari wheat growing firett the same stalli or 
root Sereral siieh speoiitaens were etahned to have 
been Ibund, b«t they were either sparlous or artMcial- 
ly made, or were not actnally presented for the pre- 
miam. If there are now any genuine speeimem of 
the hind in ezistenee, and the premiums berelolbre of- 
fered are not large enough to bring them to band, one 
of the odilon of this paper is willing to kkcfoas* the 
reward to any desired amount, saffieionito bring saoh 
a speoioM* before the anaious and iacredulous pubUe. 

Our principal objeot» iipworer, at the present time 
in alluding to this sui^ieol^via to lepofi the progress 
mado by the oommitteo„appointed last year by the 
Naw-TorlK ftUte Agrioaktwal Society, to ium uhtmi 
to efceM,-~pnwided they oouU do it. Our readers may 
perhaps remember that we stated about a year since, 
that BcirjAui!! HoDoa of Buffalo^ had previously of- 
fered a prise of one hundred doUara U> aay oao who 
would turn wheat to efaess. A worthy faraasr near 
Boehestor oluimed the prJipa-^-one of the oond&tiooo of 
the payment of which wae its award by a oommittoe 
appointed by the New- York Suto Agricultural Society. 
8ueh a committee was appointed, and met at Rochester 
in company with the claimant lor the premium, with a 
mass of wheat and ehoss growing mixed t^^tber, aad 
conveyed in a largo tub. Clean wheat had been plant- 
ed, and chess was found. As it was not certain that 
the seed of the chess night not have been accidentally 
scattered by fowls or in various other ways, the com- 
mittee could Bot make the award, vnless the ohess was 
ibnad actually growing from the half-decayed grains 
of wheat Thi» was ftmnd to b* the ease ; hut oa tur^ 
ther ezamioatioo by microeoopos, the roots of theehosa 
were disooTored, not to pvaoood from the end of the 
grain from which the sprout always issues, but in 9r9Ty 
instance (rom some other part at random ; and a fur- 
ther examination showed that there was no adhesion 
between the grain and the root, but that it merely 
passed through the shell of the grain, or came in ac- 
cidental eontact So far, then, this experiment proved 
nothing. 

The appKcant was not wHIing to relinquish the in- 
yestigation here, confident as he was of complete suc- 
cess, if he only had a fair trial. Be desired the con- 
tinuance of the committee, for fbrther experiment, ex- 
pressing at the same tisde his entire coofidenoe in their 
integrity and fairness. He provided them with large 
square tin boxes, in which to effect the transssutation 
under his special directbn. They all performed the 
experiment, with all the earo required. The earth be- 
fore placing in the box, wae boiled In a cauldron with 
water for an hour or two, to destroy all seeds it might 
accidentally contain. The wheat was then planeed, a 
part in heads and a part in grains, arranged in a regu- 
lar figure so as to detect any accidental seed that might 
afterwards fall among it It was planted shallow, waa 
subjected to flooding, freeiing, and thawing, rubbing 



with the foot, and vailous other kinds of hard treat- 
mentytending to make it deteriorate to chess. But n»Au» 
came. The wheat would not dunge in the hands of 
either of these three comicuttee-mea. in one box, the 
wheat was entirely destroyed by the freeaing and thaw- 
ing of winter, added to th^ sever; manipalatioB it had 
received. In another, it grew, bat seemed obstinately 
determined to retain its own identity ^ it would not 
change. Tbia is the present state of the subject^— and 
it will probably remain so. 

In the mean time, we wish i» get bold of aay half- 
transmuted specimens, or with wheat and chess from 
one reot^ end as we before said, are willing to offer such 
a prise ss shall certainly bring it, if such a specimen 
exists. Applicants will please say how hi^ a sum 
they want 

» e > 

X^ndxuBg TrevetiU "Baaving (hit." 

Aoeong other eyils indent to nudrainod soils, is the 
liability to hoavo or Areeae out the cioptsown thereon, 
to that it ie diftoult, if not impossible, to gnow winter 
grain or elorer profitably,, though the soil otherwise is 
weU suited to their piednelion. A oaee earning nsMler 
oar observation the pmi Winter, wiH woUiUnitrate the 
subject A field of five aeros^ seeded to elover two 
years ago upon rye, owing in part to the presence of 
snow upe» the ground the greater part of the first win* 
ter and spring, eseapod fink slight injory firem this 
cause, and gave a very good growth of. eloyer. But 
the past winter, the weather bring of a difftrent char- 
acter, the grass en abeiit three acres ol the ^Id was 
entirely destroyed, eyevy root of cWver, being pulled 
up or thrown out, laid loose upon the surface of the 
ground the present spring. This was an example of 
"heaving out " of unmistakable character. 

The cause and process of freesing out has been ex- 
plained as I61k>ws : " The soU is pulverised only to the 
depth of the plow, some six or eight Inches. BeWw 
this is a stratum of day [or baid-pan] nearly imper- 
vk>u» ta water. The autumn rains [and melting snows 
ia spring] saturate the surfiioe soil, which absorbs 
water like a sponge. The ground is snddenly froaen ; 
the water contained in ifcrystallaes into ice, end the 
soil is thrown up into spicules or honey-combs, and the 
poor clover roots or wheat plants are drawn from their 
beds, and, by a few repetitions of the process, left 
dead upon the field in spring." 

The evil lies in a uUmrtded »o3. It matters little 
whether the snrfaoe be cluy or sandy— it did not ia the 
case above mentioned— if the subsoil i» of an imper- 
vious character. We were much surprised to find in a 
slight depression, some three or four rods across^ where 
the surface soil was a light land, that the eloyer was 
as badly winter^killed as 6a the clay egr part of the field. 
And the dayey part, It is welt to mention, had good 
surface-drainage fW>Da the descent or slope of the 
ground — at least an inch in a foot. This sandy comer 
was underlaid by^ an impervious hard-pan, holding 
water equally as well as the day i and we belieyothls 
will gencBally be ibnod te be the case in alt loami 
which suifer from heaving or l^eiing out 

We haye shown in a prAions article, that ^^draiaiag 
deepens the soil,''^ and hence it is the remedy for 
freeaing out in all eases. Water no longer saturates 
the surface soil in such quantity as to form 
oomb ice every time it freeies ; the plants are no 
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•r eMtiM4 to fkmi roate, Imt ha^ % better bold «poii 
the Mil, and it kn htm fomd «k«t no loei wheitover 
resulte frem tkis omum, bowerer ttolavvraMe tbe tea- 
80B, «i a tlMFon^hiir dr»ia«d eoU. 

AlitOe teettmeay en Um poiot aiay' net beostof 
ptaoe 4ere. Maxwell Biwnisu of Geneva, tell w, 
in tbe TransaotioDeW tbe N. Y. State Ag. Society for 
1855, aboat draiaiog a diHy field wbiob previoodj 
ooaid aot be worked fer ipriag erops in Maecn for eow- 
ittg, and ktamed m kadly ma ta rum woimter eropt, 
wbicb draining hae rendered ac mellow and produetiro 
u eaa be desired, e» tbat tbey ean e«ilttirate imeeedi- 
ateiy alter beavy rains, and grow wheat and «lov«r 
withovt loei Ibeoi frest J«aa Johhstov of Seoeoa 
ooanty, bee given pointed evidence on tbe enlject, 
both in oHTOwneoliiinosand in ether pnblleatiens. By 
drainlag be bae ee iatprevied hie elayey farm tbat no 
lotse> •«tfered from tbie oa«te, tbongb formerly it was 
a aonroe of xreat iqi'ury to tbe erope in tiw low landi, 
entirely raiaiog wheat, and destroying It in many 
plaoee npoa tbe higher parte of tbe farm. Many like 
eaees ef tbe beneftoiat reealti ef draiaing in this re- 
epeot oonld be given wem H needful, to o«r Madece. 

9 m - 

Ittai in Orn ys Oaltuv^lruiag Old TimasHhiit- 
ingamfw. 

Tbe rule given in books and papers eeneemiag the 
prnaing of tbe grape, al^MSt Invariably refer to tbe 
management i€ young plaMPjast taken from the nur- 
sery. Sat there hra thousands of vines in all parts of 
the eotttiftry whioh were negleoted while in tbat form- 
ing period. What shall be done with tbem I Let us 
look at one as a iipeoimea. Here are three or four 
large, stiff traaks, running up sis or eight So&t^ eatfane- 
Ij destitate «f hcsafehea, bat haYiag a dump of mat- 
ted eboeCs on tiae top of the fraoM, which bear a little 
{ruiL By tbe fide of these trunks, and shooting out 
at the roots, are half a dosen sueken, young and vig- 
orous. Now, as It would weaken tbe viae to eat it all 
down at once, (in order to get new shoots for traming 
according to rule J would it not be well to saw off the 
old trunks close to the gsouad, out out all tbe suckers 
except three or four of ibe^stvongest, and shorten back 
even those to four or ire foot from the ground 1 Theee 
canes atay then be tied to the trelHs, three or fonrfeet 
spart. Undenbtedly the vine so treated would show 
seme s^gns «f improvement (be ff rst yeac, and still 
mon the second year, if not aeglected. Toeosttre tbe 
productiveneeB«f the osncs en the lower part of tbe 
vine, it would be advisable to tie the caoes hi spring 
hvisontaNy to the trelfis bars untii the lower buds 
were well pushed : then they might be tied up again 
more erect Will experienced frait-growea suggest 
any improvesMats on this qietbod ? 

As it Is sometimes as useftri to leoerd failures as 
succeises, allow me to give an account of my ill sue- 
COM in gralUBg old grape- fines. Last spring, wishing 
to ingraft tbe Bebecca and Delaware grapes upon 
stocks of tbe Catawba and tbe laige blue Fox grape, 
I consulted tbe fruit boob|.on the Mil]|ect, sad chose 
just tbe rigbttime for the operation, vis., ^ as soon as the 
leaves of the old vine or stock are fully ezpanded,and all 
danger of bleeding Is past" — (Downing.) The stocks 
were cut off below the surface, and the scions inseti- 
the usual deft manner, grafting- wax put on, and 
earth drawn carefully around the solona, leaving 




only one bud above the ground. Weeks and months 
passed, but the scions failed to start Suckers from 
the stocks poshed up vigorously, but were constantly 
pulled off. At length, however, the bud of one of the 
grafts began to look green, to swell, to burst open, to 
grow ! And it continues to grow up to the present 
time. But all the others are black and dry. Tbe only 
way I can account for tbe failure and the success, is 
this: The lost seioDS were not shaded from the sun, 
and consequently became dry before a vital connection 
was formed between them and tbe stocks. The scion 
which grew was accidentally shaded by a neighboring 
vine. Is this a suAoient explanation I If not, who 
win give one 1 ▲. d. «. 

• • ♦ ■ 
MUob Oow—Thm ValM of Blood. 

At one of tbe fab« of the Bristol (Mass.) Ag. Socie- 
ty, tboeemmittee on mileb cows found fourteen saimals 
exhibited by several persons, presenting a uniformity 
in pousts of exceHenee and general appearanee, which 
would i>e extrasrdhiary wehe it not known to be the re- 
sult el attenHon and adbeiwneeto blood. The charaetor 
of this family «f stock— brad by Mr. Bodasan, in New 
Bedford— hse been established and maintained for 
many years. These eews present a practical lessoo, 
which we have thought worth recalling for our readers. 

Some twenty- ive years ago Mr. Bodman owned a 
valuable Aldemey cow, wbleh he bred to an imported 
Short-Horn hull ef an uxaMent milfcing family. The 
prodace of this eross wss a cow, which lived to a great 
age, and was hovaluabie for the dairy. From henelf 
and trstcalf, by a Shoit-Hora bull, descended all the 
animals spoken of above— all got by Ayrshire bulls of 
acknowledged ezeellenee. Neither of the oows ever 
produced an indifferent milker, and their dairy quali- 
ties have been traasmitled to their desoeadants even 
dlstanUy ramoved-^all ac4r noted for a large yield of 
rich milk. *' Caa tbe same,'* ask the committee from 
wbcee repoii we eoadense thA above, " be said of any 
yard arhose ownen have depended apoe chance oows 

and drove bulls f** 

m e e 

Tar a Frawaati^pa of Hog Cboiara. 

Musans. Bbitobs— The hog cholera has made sad 
havoc among oar hogs this and the preceding year — 
soBie farmers losing nearly their entire stock. No cure 
has yet been found, I iMsUeve, that will cure after 
hogs have got it once, or at least we do not know any- 
thing that will. 

I will give you what I consider a preventive, and 
provention is better than euro. Ten or twelve died 
for me during last summer and fall, without anything 
of the various remedies recommended having the 
least effect on them. Thr<A'|;h winter only one died 
for me. This summer Hioro hogs have died by fhr 
than last year in our neighborhood, while only one has 
died for me, which commenced to vomit in the morn- 
ing, and before noon was dead. After that I com- 
menced feeding com In the ear, well tarred, to my 
hogs, once a day, and h»v« done so ever sinoe, except 
I give them onlv once in two or three days at present 
Not one has had any known symptoms of cholera since, 
while my next neighbors have lost mora than the half 
of their entire stock. 

Is tar a proventive, or is It only lock that my hogs 
have not had the cholera since I commenced feeding 

tar. ^BMRT EXIXKB. 
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The Third Springiiald Hone Show. 

In pnreoanoo of the publbhod notiees there 
bled at Springfield laat week, in competition for priies 
offered ander the aaepices of the Hampden Ag. So- 
cietj, a number of horses oonsiderablj larger than 
either in 1857 or 1853, the two ocoaslons on which 
that oitj hu before witnetsed similar exhibitions. The 
former of these *' was the first Horse Show, pore and 
proper," sajs the Springfield Sepvhlieitn, *' ever held 
in this oonntrj." 

" It did not originate among iockeys. It can hardly be 
said to have originated nraoiig horse men. The fact was 
reeoffulxed that a great material interest of this conntrv 
wa«Tn the hands of a class not in the best repute, and it 



was determined to divorce the horse from a set of 
dations which had identified the development of some of 
his finest qoalitles with the race-course, the eircas, and 
their accompanying vices." 

Acoordinglj an example was then set which has since 
elloitad nomeioaa imitations, bet none in which there 
has been, perhaps, so higli a standard set np, and none 
that has aUraeted so wide attention. After the exhi- 
bition of 1853 was eoBcl«tod, of which car own ool- 
nmna contain quit* a fell eeooeet, tha serples rsoeipu 
were applied to the pardhaae of a fine Park for the nse 
of the Hampden Society, and it was with the yiew of 
completing this pardiaee that arrangements were 
made both last year, when the gronnds were ieaega- 
rated, and at this year's Show, by some of the most 
labstantial and prominent dtiaens of the place, to ren- 
der the two exhibitions oMdilaUe, not only to them- 
flclres and their eitj, bat to New-Sogland and the 
wh(»le conntry. A pablic object of so mech interest to 
the place, drew forth support that might not otherwise 
have been given ; the groands contain sixty acres of 
beaatifel land, nearly on a perfect level, npoo the bank 
of the Gonneetlcut— already dyked off from the terri- 
tory it has heretofore claimed as Its own during every 
high freshet, and shaded by the nnmerons trees plant- 
ed to protect and strengtlMn the dykes, and to add to 
the attraetivoness of the i»laee. This embankment fur- 
nishea atoo a delightful promenade, and a fine coup 
tPonl of the whole field ^stretching out in a parallelo- 
gram, with a mile track carried around near iu outer 
bounds, and, within thin, one of half the length— 
both equally well graded and completed— while the 
space, before you reach the outer track, is this year oc- 
cupied by sundry strolling show-men, whose lively voi- 
ces hailing .the crowds about them, and tents with va- 
rious colors flying in the air, and the large and well 
frequented eating tent among them, give this side of 
the field an air of great activity. 

At the further end, beyond the course, are the well 
built and ornamental stables, includbg one capacious 
structure containing bam, carriage- house and stables 
together, and a second Imgw and intended for the last 
purpose only,— while the hwnes, led, in harness and 
under saddle, are grouped about this end of the.grounds 
waiting their turn upon the track } and those in motion 
around it, and the throngs of spectators that line or 
look down from their seats upon it, and the crowded 
Judges' stand and excellent band near by, combine to 
make the whole a scene which is seldom on so large a 
scale and in suoh order and advanUge preeenked at 
once to the eye. The officers of the Society tbte year 
are: President GsoBex Busa, Chief Marshal George 
I> wight, SecreUry J. N. B»gg, and Treasurer Henry 
Alexander, Jr., who with G. M. Attwator, J. S. Whit- 
ney, Horace Kibbe end John L. King, constitute the 
managers. 



The entries this year Included 4 theroegh-brsd stat- 
lions, among them Mr. Henry Sanden' imported Barb, 
**Mtt8a," now nine years old, 15 hands high, aodpur- 
chaaed in Morocco, and Mr. J. B. Monot's " Logan," 
bred in this state ; and one thorough -bred mare origi* 
nally from Kentucky. Class 3d, stallions Ibr general 
use, eight years and over, numbered thirteen— among 
them S. Boe A Co.'s '* Ethan Allen," Black Hawk, 
raised in this state; A. Carpenter's " Bichelieu,'*^ a 
Vermont Messenger horse; Lambert Maynard's 
"Trotting Childers," Black Hawk; Stepben HHyes* 
"Natick Cobbler,'* Abdallah and Messenger; War- 
ren A Co.'s " Hiram Drew," raised in Maine, Bnglish 
Meesenger and Morgan; "Rattler," owned in St. 
Lawrence County ; '* Jupi(er/' a horse from Long- 
Island, and and several other fine animals. We were 
present during the trials of speed in this dass; 
that between Ethan Allen and Hiram ]>rew, was of 
eourse watched with the ereatest interest— the for- 
mer barely winning in 2s41, oe the half mile track, 
which being somewhat soft, a slight ailewanoe ahoeld 
be made on this account. Bet neither of the horses 
behaved as well as we expected, breaking up fre- 
quently ; a trot nearly equal in time, and far better 
as regards this respect was made by Joplter and Ri- he- 
lleu, the former winning in beautiful style in 2:41, 
never breaking during his whole time on the course. 
We see that in a subMquent trial he did not come off 
qoiU as well, bet his action ea Wedaeedey waaeer- 
tainly most crediuble. 

01 stallions over five snd under eight, there were 
32 entries, and we had the opportunity of seeing but 
few of the animals themsf»lves, while the list would be 
too long for very critio^lnotice. But we were assured 
that this was one of the best displays in the whole, and 
we should not omit to mention " Prince Albert," own- 
ed by Mr. J. P. Kimball, of Saugertiee» a bor«e of 
whose stock we have heard very favorable accoonta 
There were 46 entries in the class of stalliees over 
three and under five, and here as well as above, among 
so many of course it is very diflScult to particulariie. 
The judges fuund their task not an easy one. They 
selected a limited number of the best fur further ex- 
amination to take pkice after we had left; and the re- 
sult of th ir deliberations will appear oo the Priie 
List which we have not yet seen. 

There were shown in this division several very pio- 
mising horses from this State— among them " Vergen- 
nes Black Hawk." owned by A. W. Swift of West- 
chester, and "Bd. Hully," bved on Long Inland. 
Fifteen stallions in the'idass of eee year and under 
three, complete this depMiment of the Show. Few 
among them attracted more attention than Mr. Wyn- 
koop's " Empire State " from Catskill, of which our 
columns have already contained several notiees— his 
owner matched him in this city about e yea? age^ 
against a Massaehesekts eolt, since which time he has 
grown and improved in full proportion to the promise 
he then gave. 

In the half-doaen classes embracing females and 
colts, the entries number nearly fifty, and this paA of 
the exhibition, though not so likely to attract atten* 
tion as some othen, was probably ftiUy up to the mark 
in comparison with the remainder. In Matched Horses, 
which follows next on the list, we saw less than we 
anticipated, but there were some very showy coach- 
teams— including Col. Zadoc Pratt's span of Messen- 
ger grays, a fine pair of sojrels, the ownership of which 
wo have forgotten, and we do not know that we are 
doing right in mentioning these, when several others 
among the 26 have daimo to notioe nearly as strung. 

But to go through the Whole Kst as we have begun, 
ia more than our space will allow. We deferred the 
preparatioB of this notice until the laat uMMnent, in the 
hope to give the chief awaids this week, but are fi>ro- 
ed to go to press before they reach us There waa 
scarcely any feature in the whole exhibition that 
attracted more notice than n fbur-in-hand 
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Id M b J no nMMM laga imdidq dw maios. va« w 
em, too, Mr. B. showed aIobo ■• a aaddle bone, and 
) eoqaitted himieif hei% M unezpeotedly well m bo- 
re the wagon. Among other eaddle horses, Col. Sam. 



shown by Liwia B. Baowii, E«q < of New-Tork. Thsir 
respective ages were, 30, 29, 22 and 19 years, making 
an aggregate of a handred. Mr. B 's object was to show 
that good hones deserve to be well taken oare of in 
their old age, and wiU well reward siMh attention— In- 
stoad of being tamed over te omnibuses, elam-earts, 
or the eaaal. His horses were not onlj sleek and in 
good order, but what will the render say when we add 
that they made their mile in 3:20 before not a rery 
light toad, and with a traek-fal of other teams fre- 
qaently in the way ! They not only show this speed, 
trotting off like young borssa, bat their endvranoe is 
sUil remarkable; and the lesson Mr. B. would teach, of 
kindness and homanity to trainable horses, even when 
blindness and other defeets begin to show themselyes, 
conld not be more strongly enforeed than by this prac- 
tical example. One of the team loet Hs tight some time 
ago, but it is still perlbetly safb to drive or ride him, 
and he by no means lags behind his mates. One of 
them, 
he 

fore the wagon. Among 

Colt's "Ivaahoe," a Blaek Hawk raised in Kentndcy, 
attracted every eye. 

The classes of Roadsleft, geldings or mares, and of 
gentlemen*s driving horses, nnmbered nearly 70, and 
were a very good show ; Farm and Draft horses were 
not oat in very large nambers— not qaite equal in this 
respect, we think, to the ponies, which of course were 
looked opon with the oshal degree of delight by the 
younger portion of the speetetors. 

If we have not said enoogh to show that the eaval- 
oade of all the homes on opening the Exhibition most 
have been a fine sight, an4 that the whole taken to- 
gether was well worth^ of its projectors and of the 
fame New-Boglaad has won as a horse-raising coon- 
try, we have not done Justice either to the facts of the 
ease, or to oar own enjoyment of the occasion. Con- 
ducted with more than the usual decorum even of or- 
dinary agricultural shows, there was nothing, at least 
during our stay, to mar the suooess or diuAnish the 
pleasure of the Exhibition, "and although on Thurs- 
day Hampden Park was not sufficiently fkvored by the 
weather-gods to esoape the general storm, despatches 
since that day woald lndk»te an attendance lar^e 
enough to fortlier matoriaUv the entorprising views of 
the Hampden Society in the purchase and improve- 
ment of such grounds for the benefit and gratifioation 
of themselves and their children aftor them. 



like Searfon of UmAjb. PooMiogleal Sodely 

This body held its 8efv«nth Session at Kew-Tork last 
week, Hon. M. P. Wildsb, in the chair, and opening 
the proceedings by the customary address. After a 
felicitous introdaction| Mr. W. discussed at some 
length the question ei )?ear growing, and concluded 
with asking the Society's acoeptanoe of his resigna- 
tion as President After a resolution of thanks^ the 
following officers were elected for the two yean ensu- 
ing :— 

President— non. M. P. WiLnsa, of Mass. 

Vie^,-Pre9idents— One from each State in the Utaion. 

iS'ecrefory— Thomas W:- Field, Brooklyn, N. T. 

TVeiMurpr— Thomas P. Jameii, Philaoelphta, Pa. 

Eseeutive Committee— The President and Viee-Presl- 
deoto ex-offioio ; W. D. BrineUa, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa; 
T. W. Field, BrooklyD, N. Y^ M. K Bateham, Colum- 
bus, Ohio ; L. K Berokmans, Plalufleld, N. J.; F. K. Phoe- 
nix, Bloomington, IlL 

A paper was read by the Seereiary fo>m Mr. L. B. 
BsRCKJiAva of New-Jersey, encouraging pomologists 
and fruit growers to renewed activity, and another by 
himself, apon the adaptation of varietiee of pean to 
differant localities « a third was read by Pfesldent 
Wilder from J. J. Tbohas, showing bow far the roots 
of trees extended beneath the sorfhoe, and the distaaoes 




at whidi fitrtOisers oan be eiiiBotivrty apptied. Mr. 
Walker of Boxbury, advocated the publication by the 
Society of a Catalogne of all the fruits which have 
been cultivated in this country, giving lists of the best 
sorts adapted for each stato, and full outlines and des- 
criptions. 

We spent eome hours Wednesday and Thursday in 
listening to the discussions, and in examining the dis- 
play of Fraits. The former we hope to speak of here- 
after more at length than time now permits, and pre- 
vious to a brief notice of the lattor, it may be men- 
tioned that a Anal adjoomment took place Thursday 
evening, the next biennial meeting being fixed for Phi- 
ladelphia in 1860. 

Our columns have already recorded the success in 
fruit growing of Messrs. Westbrook k Mendenhall, of 
Greensboro, N. C. They showed a remarkably fine 
lot of apples, including 77 varieties — also 13 of pears. 
There were several other samples of fmit shown from 
the sooth. Among promhient exhihlton of Pears were 
President Wilder, and Uovey A Co., each collection 
ttombering about one hundred and fifty sorts ; EUwan- 
ger and Barry with about tiro hundrad ; William Reid, 
over one hundred ; Thorp, Smith M Hanchet, 124 ; 
W. L. Ferris, 65 ; W. P. Townsend, of Lockport, 38, 
and various smaller lots, including plates of fine fruit 
firom Dr. J. F. Boynton of Syracuse, W. H. Mitohell, 
Harlem ; B. W. Sylvester, Lyons ; James J. Mapes, 
Newark; John O. Bergen, Brooklyn; Jas. M. Paul, 
North Adams, Mass.; a«d S. P. Carpenter, New Bo- 
bhelle. On the whole we consider the show of Pears 
the finest this Society has ever brought together. 
Other fruits wera not exhibited in proportionate num- 
bers. Grapes were probably next to pears in extent 
— we noticed good samples of different varieties shown 
by S. P. Carpenter, Charies Downing. Dr. B. Miles,- 
Dr. C. W. Grant, Wm. Brocksbank, H W. Terry, P. 
Steel k Son, Rev. C. A. Goodrich, T. C. Austin, B. S. 
Clark, D. S. Dewey, a^d others from Conneetiout, a 
Stato which seems now-a-day's to be paying great at- 
tontion to the vine. A branch of the Hartford Prolific, 
wonderfkilly orowded with dustors, was shown by B. A. ' 
Whitney of that ei^. Several collections of apples, 
ploms, melons, Ac, mads up a variety. 

•• • m 

8hMp At the Wart. 
AnMwer to J. B. Jonet, Co, Otnt^ Sept 9. 

1st. From 6 to 8 sheep can be pastured on acre of 
good clover and timothy. ' 

2d. Bight sheep per ton of hay without grain— 12 
to the ton if fed one gill of corn per day. 

3d. A cross of £(panish and French Merino sheep is 
the best for tpool hera. Some like pure Spanish besti 
and a very few like pure French Merinos best For 
mutton, the Soath Downs are probably the best. 

4th. If every ewe is llttbwn oat as soon as served 
onetf one back is enough for one hundred ewes — other- 
wiee three. 

6th. With hay racks ander the same roof— (and no 
good shepherd would feed hay oat of doors)— 800 feet 
(40 by 20 ft.) is enough for 100 sheep^ except breeding 
ewes ; they shoald have mora. 

Sheep also want plenty of pare water, and must not 
be allowed to ran all over the farm during the winter. 
It also increases the weight of the fleece to feed them 
oil-meal along with their corn. Old and young should 
have separato yards, as the lambs will require 
care the first winter than the older ones. D. 

NlCBOU. 
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WflthmraU'i Bone Bo«. 

Thia is a mw mMbine for hoeing com, poUtoef, A«., 
and deMTTei •mpb»tie»IIy the name of Horu'hoe. It 
i« not a modification of the enltivator, bnt is entirely 
new in Its principle. We bare no donbt, from a limit- 
ed trial with it, that it wUl prore an implement of 
great valne, and if jadioioualy and promptly need, 
nearly or entirely supersede hand-hoeing. It is es- 
pecially adapted to drill caltare. 

It b like a small plow with a donble nonldboard, 
with a large wheel running before it. A eog-wbeel 
gives a rapid revolving motion to two set of fingers or 
shovels, situated jast behind the monldboard, and which 
scatter the newly plowed earth outwards at right an- 
gles to the line of draught, pulverising it finely, throw- 
ing it among the plants, and covering up all small 
weeds. The quantity of earth thus scattered may be 
accurately regulated. If, for example, the young weeds 
have just eome up, an inch of pulverised earth may be 
thrown over them ; if they are several inches high, a 
Urge quantity of earth Will be required to smother 
them. The work is done mo^ neatly and evenly than 
by any hand-hoe, leaving' the surface as smooth as an 
onion-bed. The broad flat surface is much better th^n 
the narrow hilling usually made with the plow and hoe. 
The fingers or shovels revoire about two and n half 
times faster than the motion of the horse, so that when 
the horse travels three miles an hour (ordinary walk- 
ing) these fingers strike the earth at a velocity of about 
ten feet per second,— sufficient fo affect a fine pulveri- 
sation nf clods. If there are many small stones, the 
motion must be as slow as practicable ; and if there be 
large stones, the hinder part of the machine must be 
lifted over them, which Is easily done, as the weight is 
nearly balanced on the large or forward wheeL 

It may be used in all oases for covering weeds among 
crops, when these weeds are ^mailer or slenderer than 
the crop itself,— the quantity of seattered earth being 
so regulated as to eover tbf Weeds, while the crop will 
resist it ; but it is obvious that the work should be al- 
ways done when the weeds are smallest, and repeating 
the operation as frequently as they re appear. 

We think this machine destined to increase the com 
and potato crop by the more cheap and efficient hoeing 
which it will effect ; and greatly to lessen the labor, if 
nothing unforeseen should be found to diminiih its 
value. 

Our experiments, owing to the lateness of the season 
when this implement was received, have been mostly 
among young f^oit trees in the nursery. Another sea- 
son, we hope to give onr readers a fuller and more ac- 
curate report of its doings among com and potatoes. 

The patentee Is Lohih Wbtbcrxll, of Worcester, 
Mass , who will impart any desired information. 



Cleaning Seed Wheat. 

John Johhstoit of Geneva, one of the most thor- 
ough and suocessful farmers in Ibis country, as all our 
readers know, says that he quit rsising ehese tweniy- 
tight years ago— by never sowing it. He has not 
raised a bushel of it In all that long period on his ex- 
tensive wheat fiirm. Thirty-seven years ago he ob- 
tained eight bushels of chess in every hundred of 
His mode of cleaning seed is the same in snb- 
that we have practiced thirty years ago, but 




wUl bear repetltkMi, and we tlMNfbre giva it u feemt- 
lydeeeribmlbyhlm: 

My plan is to take oat the HHmlng-mUl riddles^ some 
eall them screens ; I call the h>wer one only a screen 
—it takes out mustard seed and cockle in part After 
the riddles are oat, take off. the shaking rod, or at 
least the eae nearest tbe wings or fans ; then let one 
man turn the wings or fans by the crank or handle, as 
usual ; let another pour the wheat into the hopper from 
a basket or any other vessel — a tin-pail answers very 
well— let him poor the wheat la regularly and not very 
fast, if much chess. Let the man taming keep 
up a steady wind; he need not tara very fast. 
Have a boy, or a girl, or a man, or a woman, if you 
ehooee, to take back the deaa wheat as it oomcs down 
from tbe mill, and I will gaamatee thai every cheis 
seed will be blown oat The man poaring in the wheat 
oaght to be the bo^M^ to make sare that tbe atan tam- 
ing does not slack ap too mack, or that he don't stop 
turning until the wheat and ehess are all out ef the 
hopper, else it may fall down amongst the deaa wheat. 
If the wheat is 60 lbs. to the basbel or over, very lit- 
tle, if any, will be blowa oat with the ehess. As cea- 
siderable will lay on the oeokia aad mastard screen, 
when that is going to be put down it b safest te scrape 
back tbe upper part with tbe hand, because if there 
is chess anywhere amongst the wheat. It will be there. 
Now if this is done precisely as I direct, and if the 
wheat is not made entirely free ef chess, unless three 
chess seeds should be stiekiag together, which b some- 
times the case with the top seeds oa the mala stalk, in 
that case there may be such left in tbe wheat, still a 
little more wind will blow them out If any man will 
try it and cannot do it, send' for me, aad if I cannot 
do it to perfectiea I won't ash them to ps»y my travel- 
ing expenses. 

We have met with many farmers who asserted that 
they sowed perfectly elean seed, and yet bad aa abun- 
dance of chess — bat oa oloeely examining such seed, 
spreading it out thinly, we could always And plenty of 
the seeds of chess ; sometimes enoagh . to make ten 
thoasaad grains in a bashel, aad yet pasa ontiTely aa- 
notloed by a casual observer. Travelling sace with a 
friend who " believed in chess," we offered to prove 
to him that all seed claimed as clean, w«e foul, and 
proposed to examine the seed we should find at the 
residence of a good farmer we were aboat to eall on. 
The wheat was accordingly aalled for and closely ex- 
amined— handfbl after handful, but no chess could be 
found ! *' What," said we at last in despair, do you 
never raise any chess here? I do not find any." 
** No ! *' was tbe emphatic ansnmr, ** no chem grows on 
this farm ! We never sow any — we have cleared the 
farm of such foul stuff long ago— and we find it never 
grows unless it is sown." 

• •#■■■ 
Bloody Mnmln. 

At night, te all appearanoe, well ; and if a eow, the 
asaal quantity of milk } the next morning, ears hang- 
ing down, eyes very aanatural, a little bloated, with 
a little gfoaa or graat at every breath { tho arine veiy 
bloody and putrid ; dead before noon 

Now fbr the examination : In skinning, the meat aa 
free from blood aa tbe best bled bullock for beef; bat 
on opening, you find all the Wood in the trunk of the 
body in a very putrid state. fh9 one that oaa parity 
that blood, and throw it back into drealatkN), eon care 
that dreaded disease, the Bloody Marraia. Junsoif 
WADSWoaTH. We»t Win§tedt Conn, 
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Experiment in Drainlnif. 

Bvory Judioioiis ezperimeiit in drainUif, vnlike 
mMj other ezperimonU, mut a/tray* nanli in suooea. 
It may Uierefoie teem awMeMaijr to veoord the te- 
tnlte; bat so doeMfe end ttrlklng do they goBorallj 
prove, end at the semo tAne they are so Uttls appre- 
ciated by those who have noTer practiced thoroagh 
draiaing, that we are always glad to record these le- 
SttlU for the eneoocagemettt of beginners. 

The Kditer of the New-England Fanner gives fai a 
late namber the details of a recent experiment Stone 
drains two feet deep were first employed some years 
ago, and their immediate effect was to increase the 
produot of the low, wet land through which they were 
cat, from one ton of poor eearse hay per acre to "three 
tons of good Englieh hay per acre.'* Bat the drain- 
ing was not deep enoagh ; the ditches gradnally be- 
came choked, and rashes and coarse grass resumed 
their growth. 

The land was then thoroughly drained by cutting 
foor feet deep, and laying In pipe tile. Prevloas to 
this operation, attempts were made to till it ; it could 
not be plowed, however, till about the dose of the 
spring months, and even then was so wet thai the fur- 
mws were left in eocapaee^asMS, which were afterwards 
broken to pieces with great labor by the hoe. The 
last spring (the drainln| having been completed,) it 
conld have been easily ^owed '* at any time after the 
10th of April ; and, during the wet month of May 
which followed, and at any time since, notwithstand- 
ing the constant sucoession of rains, the soil has been 
80 light and porous as to fall to pieces whenever it has 
been worked. It Is now covered with the heaviest 
crops that have ever stood upon ii.** 



TimotSiy—Early and Late A ntomn Beading.— n. 

In a recent noUee of the different seasons of sowing 
timothy and other grass seeds, we promised to recur 
to the consideration of autumn seedinc. in some re- 
spects, as a more favorable time than spring or som- 
mer for that purpose. 

3. Barly fall seedhig is frequently practiced, and in 
favorable seasons with eminent success. As instances, 
we may refer to the orOp of timothy seed, which took 
the first premium of the N. T. State Ag. Society, 
grown by Mr. Hatwabd, near Rochester. It was 
seeded on spring whea^ at the time of sowing that 
grain, but failed entirely. After harvest the ground 
was harrowed, and eight quarts of seed sown ; in the 
spring it looked pooriy, but came on rapidly, becom- 
ing a wonder to all who saw it. One aore, saved for 
seed, produced nine and oee<«xth bushels. Another 
ease is that of Mr. Holvh, of Greenwich, N. T., re- 
lated in the Transactions for 1856, who sowed one half 
of a lot with oats and grass seed in the rpring, on the 
other half sowed oats alone, and after thaj were har- 
Tesied about the 1st of September, turned it over 
sbaltow and sowed sixteen qaarts of timothy seed per 
acre, harrowing it in lightly. It gave more fall feed 
than the spring seeding, was much more free from 
weeds, and gave three dollars worth more of hay, the 
first seaeon. It was all dear timothy and much more 
raluable fbr seed onthat aooeut^ a portion of it being 
reserved for that purpose. 

If the season is fhvorable and the land in good or- 




der, early fUl seeding may bncceed as well as can be 
dedred, but in some trials of it— sowing on oat stub- 
ble after harrowing the same— the fall proving very 
dry — our experiment was a comparative failure. The 
gross which came up in autumn, did not get sufficient 
growth to withstand the winter; and this is the most 
potent cause of loss in eariy autumn seeding. The 
roots get but a slight hold upon the earth, and a few 
freesings and thawings and they lose it entirely. 

4. Late autumn seeding has not been practiced to 
any oonsiderable extent to our knowledge. Our at- 
tention was first called to >t in the case above noted, 
when firom the drought being continued into winter, 
our fall sown grass seed failed to vegetate in autumn, 
but came on very fairly the next season, starting with 
the spring and getting a growth suffieisot to enable it 
to resist the drought of summer. The grass was thin, 
however>-oame in too thinly to produce as large or 
clean a crop as might otherwise have been expected. 

A correspondent of the N. S. Parmer, who has 
made a fariety of experiments in seeding to timothy 
and red- top, has been mof| successful in late fall seed- 
ing, sowing as late as the 20th of November, or later, 
if winter does not then set in. He has cut a ton and 
a half of hay per acre, in a favorable year for grass 
the first season, and over three tons the two years fol- 
lowing. He gives plenty of seed, sixteen quarts of 
timothy and a bushel of red-top^ and fit£ the ground 
in first rate order. 

The Importanoe of proper preparation and manur- 
ing for sowing grass seed cannot be too strongly insist- 
ed upon. Labor applied here Is as certain to pay — 
and pay largely as upon any other crop, and we should 
experience far less failures In seeding to grass, did we 
give the matter the attention it deserves. 
— ■ ■ • • • 

Mammoth Red Olover. 

MneiBS. Bob —In the Co. Gent of 12th of Aug., 
Mr. BwiRB of Kentucky^ inquires respecting "Mam- 
moth Red Clover," and wh^Ve It can be obtained. I 
will Just say to him, that I have a brother in Illinois 
who is somewhat largely engaged in raising the kind 
of doTor seed that Mr. P. Inquires for, as also timothy 
seed. 

In March 1867, my brother forwarded to me by ex- 
press, one bushel of his clover seed ; a portion of which 
I sowed in the spring following, with wheat and oats. 
This season I have had a prodigious crop of dover, 
yidding, I have no doubt, at the rate of at least four 
tons of dry hay per acre. Much of it was five feet 
high i it lodged badly, somewhat to the injury of its 
fbeding quality. A portion of the crop was cut for hay, 
and the balance lea ibr seed, which is now (28th of 
August) uncut, the seed not yet fully ripened. I 
should very much liked to have seen the mowing ma- 
chine that oonld havejra]|e<l through the field without 
dogging, as also the plow that could have pat this five 
feet dover out of sight 

My brother*s address is, Charles H. BarUett, Dia- 
mond Lake P. 0., Lake county, Illinois. 

I paid four dollars express charges on the bushel of 
seed. It came from Chicago via Boston, to my plaoo 
in New Hampshire. If it had been forwarded per 
railroad as firoight, the oost probably would not have 
amounted to half the sum charged by the express 
panics. Lbti Babtlxtt. Warner, N. H» 
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Newmaa'i ThornltM Blaoldbarry. 

Messrs Tucker k Soif— I mdcI yon oDgnTingf of 
Newman's Thornless BlRckberry, Josi the sise of the 
berries as ordinarily foondk Gsarlxs Dowmiia de- 
oribes this fruit as follows : 

A new variety dlsoovered by Jonas Newman, Ulster 
Co , N. Y. Promises to be valuable ; growth not so 
Tigorons as New-Rochelle and Dorchester, but pro- 
duces abundantly of good-sited oval berries of excel- 
lent flavor ; the canes have but few spines or thorns in 
comparison to the others, which is an important con- 
sideration. An excellent variety, and an acquisition 
for the garden and famlfy aft. Ripens aboai the first 
of August ▲. ▲ B. 

• > • 

Market Pean. 

Will yoQ please give me the names of half a doxen 
«f the best market peari? B. Cayuga Co. N. T 

Perhaps we cannot do better than name the list 
adopted two or three years since, after a very full dis- 
enssion, by the Fruit Growers* Society of Western 
New- York, vis , Burtlett, Louise Bonne Jersey, Vir- 
galien, Vicar of Winkfield, Banter Beurre, Gbut Mor- 
eeau, Flemish Beauty, Sheldon. The vote was unani- 
mous for all these except the Winkfield, for which there 
were 24 votes and seven against it. It was onderttood 
that each cultivator should exercise his judgment 
whether to use pear or quinoe stocks for these. Quince 
would undoubtedly be best for the Louise Bonne Jer- 
sey, Glout Morceau, and Kaiter Beurre ; either might 
be employed for VirgaIte«<or Winkfield; and for 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty and Sheldon, pear stocks 
only. The Onondaga, Bloodgood, and Tyson were 
proposed, bat were not adopted. This list must be 
modified with loealities and eironmstances — for in- 
stance, in some parts of western New- York the Virga- 
lien has been fonnd to crack and become worthless, 
while the Duehess of Angonleme, at some places, has 

S roved more profitable than any other. The Doyenne 
*EU is a very productive, although rather small, veiy 
early poar — a friend sold his crop this year for 94 per 
busheL 




PxiaM EBf Mwt Phuu 

The above figure of this lie new plum is taken from 
specimens received from EaLWAiroKR k Barrt of Bo- 
chester. It is an exact re|Areientation in form and 
size of those received. Thie plum is a Belgian variety. 
The fruit is quite large, obtong-oval, deep blneiah pur- 
ple, with a dense bloom ; the stem is rather slender, 
set in a distinct ring at base, and in a rather deep nar- 
row cavity: suture distinct; flesh very Juicy and 
melting, with a pleasant, moderately ridi and excel- 
lent flavor, parting from the stone. The tree is s%id 
to be a free grower, and to prove very productive. It 
ripens the latter part of 8 mo. (Aug.) The shoots are 
downy. 

■ • • 

Manaf^ement of Scarlet Fever. 

In a recent eonversation with one of the most skill- 
ful physicians and eminent physiologists of this State, 
who hnd had a long and extensive practice, the con- 
versation turned upon the treatment of scarlet fever. 
" I suppose," we remarked, " that this disease is more 
dreaded by physicians than any other, from its capri- 
cious character 7'* ** Yes— to tell the truth, when we 
meet with a ease, we really d6nH know what to do — 
and, therefore, I— do nothinff." <' Would it not be 
best to use at least palliatives 1" " My whole practice 
is this— when the fover first coves on, and the patient 
is hot from fover, I have him sponged with eold water ; 
aad ooDtinne the treatment as kisg or as often as ii is 
agreeable, or relieves the suflering. Afterwards, as 
he becomes weaker, the wsAer is gradually made 
warmer ; the sensations of the patient oeing the guide. 
At the same time, he is allowed to drink all the cold 
water he wants — which he will never do in large quan- 
tities (as he should not) at a time, if it is always within 
his reaeh. I have knowa some to driak ia this way, 
by small portions, a quart in an hoar. After a while, 
this produces more or less perspiration, which greatly 
relieves the symptoms. Thll is my whole treatment 
Nothing is more pernicious that the praotioe of giving 
powerful medieioes ia this disease. The fact is, many 
scarlet fover patients are drugged oat ef existence !'* 
We learned that this physician, with a long and ex- 
tensive practice, never lost but two patients of scarlet 
fever. 
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AHmi'i FoCato-Dlfginr TUm, 



R. h. ATJ,EN*S 

K(*w Potato Drgcei*, 

Patent applied for. 




^^eip'^g poUtoet by hand if » most 
lAboriotts tatk We are glad to fad 
Uie attention of iaTeBtora tvmed to 
tome meana of doing it by horae la- 
bor. We have recently maae a trial 
of the potato-digging plow, inann- 
faotured by R. L. AaLBH of New- 
York, and find it a greatsarer of la- 
bor. The flgare nearly explains ita 
eonstractton. It weighs Iom than a 
hundred poands, and is easily drawn 
by two horses. There should be a 
driver, as the plowman needs his at- 
tention to keep it in the eenter of the 

rows. It throws a doable furrow, _ _ ^ ■ ■ ,i„ _ 

like a shovel-plow, and turns the po- -"""** '^^*^^'****Sfe5*3^.^^ ^F^^^i^'f * * 

tatoes out of the ground, throwing them on the sarfaoe witk great rapidity. A very small portion remaia 
covered, but they are easily raked out Our trial was made oc heavy and unfavorable. sqU, wbere we think it 
saved at least three- fourths of the labor of hand-digging. On lighter soil, we have no don^t that its operation 
would be still more advantageous and perfect. It works best, of course, in cleun, well cultivattfd land, but the 
standard being high, it is not easily elogged with weeds or potato vines. Its depth may b^jii^urately gauged, 
so as to run just beneath the potatoea. ^' ' 

It is said to answer a good purpose when used as a euUivator of com and potatoes^, tbf^iig the earth both 
ways— of which we have no doubt from a partial trial. The price is 910. ,^.' "** 



Deeiga for a flo k afir Honaa. 

Bps. Co. G but.— Enclosed I s«nd you a sketeh, and 
a hastily made plan, intended only to explain the 
drawing of the Distriot School Upaae now building at 




this plaoe, and of which we feel quite proud. The 
material is a ooarse sandstone — walls of rubble mason- 
ry. The roof ftaished to the collar beams, half way up 
the ra.ften, and oeiled— the rafters, collars and ceiling 




Section thowing 

height </ ceiling. oaouxn rLOoa. 

joists being dressed and ohampfered. The side walls 

are to be plastered io within three feet and three in- 

ehee of floor. 

ThU little bnflding, at a cost of about •1,800, will 
give na aooommodatlon for near 200 scholars, and at 
the same time is, we think, a respeetable looking and 
darable sort of <' school shanty.'' T. L H. Morlty, 
SU Lawrence Co^ N, Y. 

[We have reduced and finished t|)e sketches sent, to 

a proper site for insertion, regarding it, as we do, an 

excellent design.] 

• e • — 

Tbb Oaixowats.— Will not some of yonr Canada 

readers give as, tfarovgh the Co. Cknt., an account of 

the Galloway breed of eatlle, which I believe are bred 

there to a oonsiderable extent 7 S. L. B. Af oine. 




Tha longitudiaal doited 



Bam I>oor. 

Mcssas. Editors— I send yon a drawing of a door 
for a carriage-house, bam or any building requiring a 
large door. A door of this kind hung to a post fram- 
ed into the building and let into the ground, I have 
l)een using for ten years. It is ten feet square — all 
made of inch poplar plank seasoned— each plank six 
inches wide. In that time, with pretty rough usage, 

Inside view of dtvjr 10 ft. 
•onare, with reprtentntlnn 
or braeee. shoulaeni, nails, 
itc. The hin^ren iro onponitc 
thebniccfl.Hiid nails tii rough 
gtrmp and brace. 

Door 10 feet nqoare of Koa- 
soned poplar piank. one incli 
by six. Hinges wrouf^ht iron. 
3 feet six inches lonff. 8 inch- 
es wide at but, regularly ta- 
perered to the point. The 

pivots heavy and points in 

poet from 8 to 10 inches long, 
lines represent the plank, 
it has not swayed one-fourth of an inch, and how ean 
i<. with strong hinges and posts permanently fixed in 
the ground, braced and snpp}rted as it is 7 Though I 
am more familiar with the scalpel and spatula than 
the adse and square, yet when required I ean bring 
into use pretty considerable mechanical talent The 
door is of my own getting up, and if it will be of any 
use to the readers of your Journal, you are welcome to 

it. Wm. KsirMBr. Jdilltreburg^ Jfy. 

» # • ■ — 

Treatment of a Siol^ (^ow. 

Edttobs Co. Obvt.— Having had a cow sick with 
symptoms similar to those described in the first no. of 
the Co. Gent , (p. 12,) I thought I would give you our 
treatment. When we found her at night, (she was 
well in the morning,) she looked very thin, and we 
thought she would not live till the next morning. We 
went to the pork barrel, took out a piece of fat pork, 
and cut off a half a dosen slices as large as your hand 
—rolled them one at a time in common house mustard, 
and crammed them down her throat. In an hour or 
two gave her a bran-maah, and the next day she 
was well. Pork and mustard will cure cattle that have 
been buokeyed. S. Granville^ 0. 
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"Next Tear's Oorn-Field." 

*'A corn crop not to be uhamed of," said a friond, 
poiDtiog lu to five well- burdened aerea of " (be great 
Americao cereal," " but next year, Pfovidence per- 
mittiDg, I mean U) grow a better one." 

*' You will have tp work for it pretty oloeely," we 
thongbt, bat remembering he waa a man who did not 
fear oloee work, we said nothing. But thinkiDg the 
farmer who in Augutt laya plana for next year^9 corn 
crop, might give na binta worth the notice of our read- 
era, we drew out hia plana and projecta, and ahaU giye 
them pretty much in our own faahioa of aoribbling. 

*' Nest year," aaid he, " I intend to plant aeven 
aerea, and have already commenced getting the field 
in order. The new field will take in part of three old 
fielda— ao there are feooee to move and re-Uy. One 
end of the tot waa reeendy attended to." 

«( One might make quite an improvement in thia and 
other farma by following aome ayatem in their divi^ 
aion," we auggeetelL < 

«' I belie?e yoa,V he anffw<ered, *< and that la what I 
now aim at We have aettled upon a plan for re- 
OMMleliDg our fietda, fenced now almoat every way but 
aymmetrieally, and begin on thIa one. A lane down 
the oenter, with fire aeven-acre fielda on the weat aide, 
ia aa much aa we dare undertake Juat now — other 
movea wait until theae are accompliahed." 

" A good idea,— it ia only yeaterday your neighbor 
C. gave up a valuable improvement, becauae he could 
not fully accompliah it immediately. Many a farmer, 
becauae he cannot find leiaure for large improvomenta, 
negleota the amall onea, and begina none, becauae be 
cannot finiah aa quickly aa he can plan them. Happy 
he, who in all thinga remembera the wiadom of learn- 
ing ' to labor and to wait* " 

" It ia a leaaon the farmer muMt learn ; in making 
improvementa I try to go aa far and aa faat aa I can. 
Next year*a com-fiefd needa a great deal of work upon 
it, before we can think of ita doing better than thia 
year promiaea." 

— Hia account of thia <'deal of work," we ahall 
condenae into numbered paragrapha according to the 
different aubjecta. 

1. '< In fencing. I think it worth while to keep raila 
of like quality together. In al moat any old fence there 
are raila perfectly aound, which will outlaat half our 
new raila — theae laid by themaelvea make a fence 
which doea not call for immediate repairing. The 
poorer raila will laat awhile,— I ahall have enough of 
the old fencea for three aidea of the field, and finiah 
the lane end with a new one. Stakea and capa make 
it aecure— not eaaily thrown down by high winda or 
unruly animala. 

2. " Draining ia Qej»ded only on certain parte of the 
field. The great part la a gravelly kwm, but thia 
clayey depreaaion, where the clover froae out laat win- 
ter, needa an underdrain or two. All the field ahall be 
made alike, in thia reapect, if draining will do what you 
aay of it Now, water ia entirely too alow in getting 
out of the aoil— we muat haaten ita departure. 

"Having »mall eUnut on the ground, in pilee here 
and there ; to get rid of them we ahall mak* atone nn- 
derdraina. It may take more labor to put down atone 
tile dralna, but leaa money ia required and a 
noiaanee ia buried out of eight If I waa going to do 



a large amount of dmJbhig, I abeuld uee tile, but fcr 
amall Joba they are naually very expenaive. Dig tk 
dralna, at leaat, thirty inchea deep, ten laohaa wida 
at the bottom, aet up two flat atonea (almoat any itmie 
not rounds wilt work in) leaning againat each other, 
wedge and chuck in, and All up with amall atone half 
the depth of the drain. Lay on atraw, weeda, imall 
buahea, or other mbbiah, to keep the dirt from gettinf 
among the atonea, and then fill it in a little above the 
aurface level. Such a ditch, I finiahed up yeaterday 
in my wheat fallow. 

3. ** Large Btone^ not aultable for filling drains, will 
fumiah my team work for a day of light anow neit 
winter. I ahall need them for underpinnhig a new 
stable, by-and-by, and may aa well be * looking 
ahead' for it 

4 *<Bnt to get that 'better erop, next year,' I 
muat have more manure. And, there ia not a day ao 
dull at any aeaaon, that it may not be profitably em- 
ployed in adding to the atock. Next week, all I have 
left after dreaaing my wheat ground, will be drawn 
and apread upon next yeaHa corn-field. John John- 
aton firat incited me to try the experiment, and I begia 
to believe In it Laat year in September, we drew oat 
and apread a quantity on the green award now planted 
to com, and I find it fully equal to long manure ; and 
better in acting aooner upon the young com. I hope 
now to give it a more extenaive trial, and may in tiiae 
get ftilly eatabliahed iiTthe faith. 

'* Muck beda lie timndy on our farm. I ahaU draw 
on them more extenaively than ever thia fall-4hey add 
much to the amount and value of manure. I find that 
a oouipoat, one-half muck and one-half bam maoare, 
is fully equal to the whole quantity of bam manara 
for com, or any crop At leaat I can aee no diffeieaes 
in the reaulta where I have tried it 

*' A litUe manure in the kill, la additioB to a good 
dreaaing over the whole field, telle lately on the eon 
crop. That field all looka very well, but you will ftod 
an eaaential difference in the growth where a handfal 
of muck and hen manure waa placed in the hill befon 
planting, and where none waa used. It atarted earli- 
er and atroDger, taaaeUed and ailked out aooner, and I 
think will ripen fbuttnr five daye sooner than other po^ 
tiona of the field. 

6, and finally. " To get that 'better crop,' I depend 
on making the whole field aa good aa the beat of it now 
ia— giving it thorough, preparation, plenty of maaora, 
and good culture through the aeaaon. I ahall try to 
make all the manure I can, and that of good quality; 
and alao aecure aome good fertiliaer for 9vtTy hill, 
from the contents of hen-rooat, privy, and hog-peo, 
and I believe I ahall be able to ahow yon a good aeven 
acrea of com next September." 

— Who of our reader! cannot do better than here- 
tofbre, by beginning now their preparation of ** Next 

Year'aCom-field?" 

■ ■■♦»♦■ ■ 
Bavivq Conn SnKB.-^emember, that eveiy new 
plant raiaed from grain, ia more or leaa a nav varied 
—and to have it oonatantly improving, aave the vaiy 
t>eet In huaking com, take auch eara aa are fiaaat, 
and from the moat pnlifle italka. Ten yeara of ooe- 
ataat care like thia, will, ntep byatep, effaat agraat 
improvement Potatoea» no4 being raiaed from eetd, 
bat only by* multiplMiatkNi of the aaaM plant, wiU 
not thus Improre. 
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FuniBf on tlM 

Eds. Co. Gbrt.— Tour short artido, "No Muvn," 
in the Country Gentloman of tb« ;2U of thU month, 
•eomi to csU foriomo replj— and Um ooospicuoos posi- 
tion you hftvo given me, juttiftee reply that might 
otherwise be considered egotistical. 

I received the first premium on farms for 1845, (see 
vol. 5, page 170, Ac, of Transactions ) The commit- 
tee made their report at the annual meeting in 1846, 
and in it was the following remark in regard to the 
quantity of manure applied by the various oompetitors : 
"No one of these came up to the standard they (the com- 
mittee) has wished"— and they add, "they do not 
hesitate to say that in many oases it ought to have been 
gfl-eatly increased." In my report, I hed said that I 
made and used from four to five hundred loads annual- 
ly. Being present when the report was made, I took 
issue with the committee, and asserted that I used all 
that good farming demanded. Out of this grew a dis- 
cussion, that yet goes on, as often as I meet one of my 
old opponents in the argument then commenced, who, 
living on some soil that only pays back the manure put 
on it, has no conception of what good land is. Such 
men cannot see bow a farm can be^elf-fustaining, and 
allow all the grain and meat and wool It produces, to 
go off" to market 

In Central and Western New- York are large areas 
of land, that, without any manure whatever, except 
gypsam oceaslonally sown at the rate of a bushel or so 
to tha acre, and a erop of clover now and then turned 
under by the plow, prodooe erops satisfactory to the 
owners. A large proportion of our own farm has never 
had any other manuring whatever. Some part of it 
has been cropped since the last century in this way, 
and this very year yielded more then two tons of hay 
to tha aere— some of it nearer three tons to the acre. 

In 1849, Professor F. W. Johnston, after addressing 
the State Sooiety at Syraense, visited some of these 
lands, and makes In hit book, Tol. 2, p. 171, the foUow- 
Ing renaaiki: — 

** I walked over two laige fields whloh had never been 
manured for the fifty years, whloh have elapsed since the 
present owner's fsther deem them ; and he thinks the 
tend still as good as it ever was. Besesns ft-om Mto60 
bushels oi com *^nd, the bet year (1848) 80 bushels an 
acre of wheat The soil consists, for the most part, of 
ornrobllng fragments of the green shale "***** On 
land like this extraordinary green shale land, snob severe 
—what we should call scourging— treatment may be con- 
tinued a great many years with afvfiarent Impunity ; al- 
though It tells on land of Inferior quality." 

The land that the Professor saw, was bought of the 
Stata bj my father, cleared by him, oultivated by 
him, and by myself, until now it is in my son's hands, 
nod I saj with oertalnty that clover and plaster are 
the only manures ever put on it— and I am oonfident 
that good barn-yard manure drawn one mile ttam be- 
yond tho boundaries of the farm to this field, would 
oust more to handle It from the time it went into the 
yard to the time it was plowed into the land, than it 
woold ba worth. Now, If essrs. Bditon, if yon eannot 
soe kow thif ean be so, I know ef iiotfaing to say, ei- 
eepl to point to the history of tha pMt, and the facts of 
tha pre s e n t 

Of this green shale, (om of HM'^iocks of the Onon- 
daga salt gvonp,) md the sell mndefkom it— it is safii 
to say that slzty years of eo n s t a n t enltlTation haTO 
resnltad in oonstant improvemenC, and the applleation 
I prodoeed by strttw and eorastalks and 




the exorements of the futn stook applied only to fields 
nearest the bams— and upon tops of knolls and side 
hills, and the use of clover and plaster, gives the fur- 
ther result, that every year more and more loads have 
to bo carried fh>m the yards to the fields. Twenty- 
five years since, when we could sell wheat only at pro- 
fit—when a fat steer would not bVing enough at three 
years old to pay for the labor of feeding him, to say 
nothing about the food he consumed— we had large 
piles of straw very much in our way, about the bams 
—so that at times we threshed grain in fields— and set 
fire to the straw. Now we oorer oar yards over with 
stmw, and use cattle and sheep to trample it under 
ftwt, and by great exertion, using the snows and rains 
to wet H up— we get it into eondition to pile in the 
spring In large heaps, having sufficient moisture to 
ferment and thus become mndi lessened in bulk. In 
this way, it is brought into oonditloD to spread on our 
wbeatfields the first of September, or later on our 
pastares or meadows. Mueh ban been nid about keep- 
ing manure under cover to save its valuable parts. We 
clear out our sheds in the spring, And get the manure 
where the rains will fall on it, in order to rot it I 
have condnoted streams of water to piles of straw to 
rot them. Sheds for manure would not pay here. 

In Septeml»er we sow from four to six quarts of timo- 
thy seed to the acre on our wheat ; in the spring, eight 
quarts of seed of the medium clover, and a bushel of 
plaster if the ground Is not too rieh| in which ease the 
plaster is put on after the wheat is cut The next year, 
cut hay early in July) sow a bushel of plaster to the 
acre immediately, and in September cut a erop of 
clover seed. The next year, pasture. The next year, 
eora, or barley or oats. If barley or oats, sow to wheat 
the same year ; if com, then follow the com with barley 
or oats, and sow wheat on the stubble. This is our 
rotation. On the poorer fields, w% aow six quarts of 
clover seed to the acre on the oats and barley, with a 
bushel of plaster to the acre. Tha epra is plsstered, 
or ashes put on the hill ; and sometimes we put plaster 
on the pastures. Now you may not see how land thus 
treated can endure— but it has for more than half a 
century, and when it btgin* to fail, will l»e the time to 
buy eome of the special manures, if the fields are too 
far from the bams to draw the contents of the yards to 
them. 

Within two hundred feet of our principal yards, Is a 
large bed of swamp mud and muck ; we have not yet 
drawn one load into the yards to increase our manure 
piles. We have not thought it would pay ; whenever 
the time comes when we think it will, we will draw on 
that deposite. The bam-yard manure goes to the near- 
est fields, or on some knoll or hill-slde. 

Thus, at some length, you have our practice in keep- 
ing a farm Improving on the soils we oooupy. No 
" cross questioning " is necessary to get at the faots ; 
and I do not allege that manure U'bt no value on our 
lands ; I merely say that plaster and clover, with a 
judieions course of farming, wtn keep our land improv- 
ing without carting any other manure on the soil. 

As to the ten acre field you saw covered with " al>oat 
as compact a body of fine wheat as possible :** In 1867 
this field was planted with com, and the erop totally 
destroyed by grabs ; so that after planting twice, and 
having the second growth destroyed, we gave up the 
contest with the grabs, and summer-fallowed the field 
and pat it Into wheat Did the manare that we put 
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oi\ th« fi«ld while oaed m a pattan, feed and futoin 
these grttbi, and thiu destroj our com 1 If we credil 
the maDare ten bushels of wheat to the aore, perhaps 
we should charge it with siztj bushels of ooro to the 
acre, plu» the eoet of the lost battle with the grubs. 

Yon are mistaken as to my mannriDg com. It is 
many years since I hare done much at manuring oom ; 
grass-lands and wheat receire the greatest benefit from 
manure with us. But I think that wheat and grass 
can be oTor-manured— as was our ten acre field. The 
fact that fifty loads of straw ga?e only a little more 
than four hundred bushels of wheat, shows this. The 
raised wheat, that you also saw, gave twice the grain 
to the same amount of straw. I think that your read- 
ers are interested in knowing that this wheat of which 
we are saying so much, was Mediterranean. Qbobgb 
Qkddbs. Fcdrmountf Onondaga Co.^ N. Y. 
■■♦••■ 
Agricultural Ezhibitioiui. 

VsKVOVT. — To begin at the east, we can say little 
in relation to the Kkhibition of this State, held at Bur- 
lington, Airther than that the weather must hare been 
unfaTorable at' least on Thursday. We learned at 
Springfield that a number of fine horses, that might 
otherwise have )>een expected thtrct were shown in- 
stead at Burlington, and hare no doubt that this de- 
partment WM creditably sustained. A friend who was 
present, represents the Exhibition in other respects and 
attendance as both fair. 

RaoDB IsLAVD— The Industrial Exhibition, as It is 
termed In the newspapers, opened at Providence, Sept 
16, and the halls of the nssociation ** were full to over 
flowing all day. The cattle show passed off very suo- 
oessfully. The number of horses on exhibition was 
greater than on any former occasion. Some very fine 
animals were on the grounda The stock ol cows and 
swine was also very good." 

Ns w- JBRSKr. — There were' in all departments near- 
ly eleven hundred entries. The Show was held about 
one mile east of Trenton, upon largo andoommodious- 
ly arranged grounds. The collection of farm imple- 
ments and machinery is said to have been larger than 
usual—that of fruits and vegetables less than might 
have been anticipated in a region so well cultivated 
and largely devoted to the production of these artiolea 
Wednesday the attendanoe did not equal the hopes of 
the management ; the afternoon wss devoted to the 
exhibitbn of horses' and mules on the track. Mules 
and Jacks are said to have been % good display ; of the 
horses, the entries were large in number, but the ani- 
mals themselves do not appear to have been all ** up 
to Ume." Of five thorough-bred stallions present, the 
Arabian horse Caliph attracted the greatest share of 
attention, and was universally admired. This animal 
was from the sCabb of the lato Abbas Pasha, Viceroy 
of Egypt, and was iolported to this country by ex- 
Consul Judge Jones of Philadelphia. He is silver- 
gray, 16 hands high, and 7 years of age." Thursday 
the grounds were vbited by the almost universal storm 
of that day, and as a consequence the extra trains on 
the railroads came in almost empty. By 2 o'clock, 
however, it eleared up, and the weather was delight- 
ful, and visitors were more numerous. We have seen 
DO report on the quality or kinds of cattle shown ; the 
number of entries was only 41, whUe that of bones, 
mules and Jacks was 234, and of sheep^ iwiae, and 




poultry, 74. In faei bonM and th* display of niaa- 
factured artidee, appear to have been the ehisf faa- 
turee. 

Ohio.— The Show at Sandusky appears tohavebsen 
a great success, though we are still lacking very defi- 
nite accounts, and have seen no comparison of it with 
the very successful Cleveland Exhibition two yean 
ago. The turn-out of horses and cattle is spoken of in 
despatches as ** superior In every respect" to that of 
any previous show. The entries of live stock were 
1,054, and the miseellaneous 1,617— numbers annsasl- 
ly large in all departments, except fruits and flowen 
— those of horses eiceeding by 60 any previous jesr. 
The Show opened Tuesday with fine weather, whidi 
continued Wednesday, when receipts were reported at 
18,000. Thursday it is said that about 26,000 perHmi 
visited the grounds, and Friday, says the telegraph,- 
" the fourth and last day, the weather was magniSesat 
and the atUndance large. Altogether the Fair hu 
been the most sueceasful ever held in the west, aadtlM 
display of stock of all dassee was better than ever be- 
fore exhibited." 

The Springjield Hont Show and the Pomdogical 
Convention at New-Tork, are elsewhero noticed. We 
have no data with reference to the lUinoU Fair whieb 
took place at Centralia, or the North- Western Yir- 
ginioj which occurred at Wheeling. We may add a 
word, however, as to the Show whioh took place week 
beforo last at St Lottls. 



Farm QUimtm, 



Miasoun.— No little exertion was made to 
this year's Exhibition (the third) of the St Louis Ag 
and Meeh. AssocUtlon, amostsuooessfuland attraetire 
one. Mrs. Gagb writes to the O. Fanner that " the || 
crowds of people at the Fair were quite equal, but the II 
display of stock, vegetables, oiachinery, farming ta- | 
plements, fowls and sheep, decidedly infertor to Uit 
year." Emery's Journal says tbat with ths exceptioB 
of D. Landreth's exhibition of innplemente, seeds, Ae. 
the show in theee respeeU was v»ry small hideed. The 
Prairie Farmer gives it as "th« general opiaion of 
visitors, that then was a better d isplay of people thsa 
of stock. The mechanical department was full." The 
turn-out of horses anems to hav» been preitj laige, 
and we notice that'in Short- Horn bulls the first pre- 
mium was awarded to " Cruiadar," owned by Ei G| 
Corwin of Lebanon, Ohio. 



Our readers have heard of the man who was firoa 
year to year annoyed with a leaky roof— because, wbea 
the weather was fair it did not need repairing and 
when raining, he could not mend it In the same way, 
some farmers negleot to make provisieB for waterlag 
domestic aniipals, until drought actually arrivea, and 
thea they eannot We well know one, who during the 
present dry weather, drives his oaUIe a mUe to waUr, 
at the same time that be has roof enough on his large 
baru to give them all the drink they need, if aeirtMU 
of proper oapaeity-h^d been prepared to retain it Ths 
bam cost a thousand doUars; the oisteim might be 
buUt for fifty— jet «vii7 animal of his large herd hss 
to travel nearly thirty miles each week for neesssaiy 
drink, fie might eonatruet a eislem now, but it wiU 
be another year before he mm derive henefli ~ 
andsoheputsoff theiaher. Xtishard^J 
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add tbftt b* *'euinol sfford" to take tlie Couniry 
Gentleman nor CuUioaiar, 

Hi8 barn ifl about 36 by 70 feat— if tbrae fe«t of 
rain fallf anonally, tbroa onbio feet of water will ba 
affordad by OTorj square foot of rarfaca— more tban 
7,000 coble feet from the whole joo(; which would be 
about 1.700 barrels. This would be enough to water 
daily, the year through, (each aainial driuking each 
day four twelve-quart pailfuls,) thirteen head of cat- 
tle ; bat if this water were reserred for the dry season 
only, or when small streams are dry, thirty or forty 
head might be watered from the roof. 

Every man, almost, makes hit eistems too small, 
and oflen they do not hold a tenth part of the dis- 
charges at the eaves. In the above mentioned in- 
stance, it would not be necessary to oonstruct one large 
enough to hold the entire 1,700 barrels. If the oattle 
were watered from it the year round, and its contents 
thus constantly drawn as it liUs, one large enough to 
hold 400 barrels would do ; but if used for the dry 
season only, it should be more tban double. A cistern 
14 feet in diameter and 12 feet deep, would hold about 
400 barrels~20 feet in diameter, and the same depth, 
would be sufficient for 800 barrels. If built under 
ground, and contracted towards the top. It would re- 
quire to be a little larger in dimensions, to allow for 
the contracted space. Such a contraction, shown in 
the annexed cut, would be absolutely necessary to ad- 




mit of convenient and safe covering at the top, and 
could be effected without any difficulty if built of ma- 
sonry. An ignorant stone-mason whom we once em- 
ployed to construct a small cistern of this character, 
stoutly refhsed to contract the walls, asserting poslUve- 
ly that they would immediately tumble in if thus made 
to lean, apparently knowlrtg nothing of the security of 
the arch, which this would possess on every side. The 
pressure of the water outward, would be counterbal- 
anced by the pressure of the earth against the exterior, 
especir-Ily if well rammed in as the wall is built 

Now, at the present time, while the inconvenience 
of an ample supply of water is felt, and while there 
will be no annoyance from the Streams which at other 
times (wwe through the earth into the excavations made 
for eistems, every deficient fantfer should take hold of 
the business, and construct auch as may be desirable. 

There are some portions *«f the eocintry where the 
subsoil is underlaid by slate or other rook which may 
be excavated. In such eases, it sometimes happens 
with a littlacare in eutting, the water- lime mor- 
may be Immediately applied to the rooky walls, a 




shoulder abore bei^g made on irtikh to build the con- 
tracted part only. 

The following table, of the sise and oontents of eis- 
tems, may be convenient to those about to build them. 
For each foot of depth, the numbers of barrels an- 
swering to the different diameters, aiw as folows : — 
For 6 ft In diameter, .•. 4 M barrels. 

6 da da e.71 do. 

7 do. do 9.13 da 

8 do. do. 11 « do. 

9 do. da 16.10 da 

10 da do 18.65 da 

The oontents are doubled by increasing the diame- 
ter from 10 feet to about 14 feet, and quadrupled if 
20 feet in diameter. 

■ • e • 

XUtrly Wintor Wheat. 

Msssin. Eds.— Within two years past, on two or 
three occasions, I have given through the columns of 
the Co. Qent. some account of my experiments in the 
culture of several varieties of winter wheat, received 
from the Patent Office. Out of .six or eight varieties, 
there are two kinds that promise well, via., the Early 
No^ from France, and another red-wheat from Japan, 
some ten days earlier than any other variety — this is 
very accurately described by Mr EiixaoBx, on page 
160, Ca Gent, of 9tb Sept I take the liberty of for- 
warding yon a small sample, both in the ear and shell- 
ed out. You will see that the grains are somewhat 
shrivelled, this being the ease with all the wheat hi 
this section of the oouotry, as far as I can learn. I 
think the wheat described by Mr. K., and the sample 
I forward, must have originated from the same source. 
I have been extremely unfortunate in my attempts to 
grow this variety of wheat the three post seasons, hay- 
ing from the small package received, only as yet 
raised about one pound, which I sowed 31st of Aug., 
and I much fear the grasshoppers wiH nearly use that 
up ; I have several times " switched them off," but 
they have wings and can fly, and J[egs and can horp, 
so they come back after being thus forcibly ejected. I 
very much doubt the policy of distributing seed wheat 
firom the Patent Oftoe, among farmers and planters, 
by the thimble or wine-glass fhll, and recently hare 
so written to Mr. Commissioner Uolt I do not think 
that over one package fai ten ever amounts to anything 
valuable to the farming interests. Our friend, John 
Johnaton says, there should not be less than a bushel 
of the seed sent to any one farmer to experiment with. 
Mr. J. has " spressed my mind 'saotly " in this matter. 
L. Babtlbtt. 



Green Tomatoea ^or Pies* 

Are all your readers aware of the splendid pies per- 
fectly green tomatoes make 1 If not, will they not 
try them before the season closes 9 If they will give 
them a trial, we feel oertain they will have found an 
article for the purpose they would hardly have suspect- 
ed was so eaaily raised, yet so nWe. Doubtless many 
of your lady readers know all about it^ and will give 
yon some items how they should be made. The writer 
professes only to know anything about the matter in 
the eating : hence can only draw the attention of it to 
others, merely mentioning, however, that they require 
to be first stowed. The smaller the f^uit the better ; 
hence the little Grape tooiato is just the thing 
parpose^ b. b. 
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InqviriM and Answen. 

Apple Sbxd — B«iDg detiioaa of nlnng apple traai 
from th* sMd for the purpofe ef grmftiag , I wtih to 
know if jou can lapply me with them. If so, *t what 
price per gallon or bnihel. I got aome in Cinctanati 
two jean finoe, but not one In one hundrod germinated. 
In our olimate—latitade 32o 3(K^where our winten 
but seldom are colder than 15^ above aero, what would 
be the meet proper time to fow the aeed 1 H. M Bnr. 
Monroe^ La. [NnrMrymen lometimee furnish npple 
seed, but they are not often in market Our corres- 
pondent may apply to Hooker A Co., Boehester, or A. 
Fahaesiock A Co^ Toledo, 0., who may furnish the de- 
sired information. The price is nsually from six to ten 
dollars per bushel. The Cincinnati seed which failed 
to grow, had either spoiled by bad drying, or the pomace 
had fermented before they were washed out. Two or 
three days will often spoil them. The seed may be 
sown late in autumn, if safe fkom small animals — or 
▼ery early in spring. 

Good seed may be easily distinguished from bad. If 
good, the kernel is quite white, and adheres considera- 
bly to the skin ; if bad, the color Is not so white, and 
the kernel generally separates quite fraely from the 
skin or shell.] 

FmuiT GRowiva, Ac— L. Z, JVw- For*.— We are 
unable to advise yon as to the best locaUon for fruit- 
growing, Ac, at the West; bat we would advise you, 
for the purposes you wish to accomplish, instead of 
going west, to locate on Long-Island, or in New- Jer- 
sey, or some where near Kew- York, where you will 
always find a ready market for all the things yon pro- 
pose to grow. Thomas* or BABsr's work on Fruits 
wUl furnish yon the information you desire about fruit- 
growing. In making out a balance-sheet, the stock 
on hand should be put down at its prueut value, and 
not at its original cost 

<*TjJiLiHa" ^BOQic Coftv.— Caa fen give me any 
information In regard to the nMoatorof breaking over 
and gathering broom com 3 I hare never seen any 
thing in the CulUvator in regard to the cultura of it. 
I have aboot three and a half acros, very nice. Also 
ean you give me the address of any broom manufac- 
tnrors?— Wm. H. Tufpcb. Bmlon. CenUr, JV. Y, 
[Wt copy the foUowing direetions, given by a corxes- 
pondent la one of oar former vols, i 

When the heads are fully grown, and the seed near- 
ly ripe, it is usual to '• table " it,— which operation is 
performed by Uking hold of the sUlks some four or 
lire feet from the ground, and broaking them down so 
that the upper seetlon, with the heads, shall lie In a 
honiontal posiUon. In doing this, begin say with the 
outer row on the right side of the field, and turn the 

Sl^u"^ 55 ^ ***• I** "^^^ **"'" r>«n? *»>• ''I'ol* 
length of the row ^hen turn about and go the other 
way, turning the next row also to the left, so that the 
heads will lie on the trit. In going thus through the 
whole piece, each pair of rows will be tabled together, 
with a convenient alley or path between, in which to 
pass up and down at the time of harvesting. When 
the seed is fully ripe, (or if a seven frost is apprehend- 
ed, it should he done faeforo,) the heads or brush are 
to be severed from the sulks, and laid away to dry. 
This is done with a sharp knife, cutting off Just above 
the upper Joint The brush is then carried to the shed 
or bam, and spread in thin layers on poles or rails, so 
that the air may have free eireulation through it, and 
left to dry. Oaro should be taken to spread it asseon 
as possible after cutting^ and to have it in thin layeiii 




as it is very liable to Aeo/. A small load got In just at 

P'Ti' ^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^*<^ ^ ^^ ^•''^ morning, 
has been known to become so much heated as toinjon 
It considerably. Having lain on the poles unUl thor- 
oughly dry, the brush may be taken down, and the 
leaves stripped off, w^ieh is very easily done, if eare 
has been Uken not to eat below the upper Joint 

Sawdust Compost— Will you inform me through 
your paper, of the best manner of making manure out 
of the sawdust and ashes of a steam saw-mill, and the 
manun of twenty, five head of mules, horses and cat- 
Ue sUbled throughout the year 7 I use sawdust from 
the mill for bedding the stock, and of course moet of 
the liquid is saved and all thrown oat together. I oe- 
casionally level down the manure heap and cover over 
five or six inches in depth of the wood ashes made ai 
the mill. All remains exptmdto the weather. I have 
thought the decomposition of so large a portion of the 
heap as the sawdust makes, from exposure to the 
weather, gave me a mon valuable material in the fkll 
and spring, than if the whole wen kept dry by sheds. 
Is this a mistake 1 W. P. Mbllsit. Peach Orchard, 
Ky. [The amount of exposure to the weather, for the 
proper decomposition of compost, must depend upon 
einumstances. There should always be a considerable 
amount of molsturo throngh all parts of the heap, to 
favor proper decomposition. If the sawdust is in veiy 
large proportion, this will not always be the case, if It 
is kept wholly under ashed. But there must not be 
too much water, so as4e carry off or wash away any 
part of the manaro. We would recommend applying 
the ashes in thin layers, so as to become intimately 
mixed ; and If the sawdust does not constitute at least 
one- half of the heap, we would make up the deficiency 
by the application of turf, loam or peat ] 

Time fob Cottihci CoBa-FOODBB.->Shottld Gom-fod- 
der sowed in drills In the ordinary way, be left stand- 
ing until the corn is so near ripe as that yon would pull 
the blades in making fodder of them, befon cutting 1 
When cut, how long should it stand in small shocks to 
be sufficiently cored fbr the large stack or barn 1 W. 
P. McLLsir. [Com sown in drills for fodder should be 
so thick that little or no com caa grow on the stalks 
or about 4U grains ^ the ranning foot This thick 
sowing makes a shorter growth, but the weight per acre 
is greater than with thinner planting and taller stalks, 
as we have fully ascertained by weighing The denser 
growth also makes the sUlks Jlner^ and more readily 
and completely eaten by cattle, than larger and coarser 
growth. It should sUnd UU the edges of the leaves 
begin to lose their green, and dry up— about oorree- 
ponding with the age of the common com crop while 
glazing. After becoming apparently well dried by 
sUnding several weeks in shocks, this small core-fodder 
will ferment and spoil if stacked. It should therefore 
be made at once in large well-capped shocks, to stand 
till winter ; or else, after drjing a few weeks, be placed 
in quite small sUlks, with brush or rails perpendicular- 
ly in the center for a ventilating hole—and the stack 
raised a little from the groand on rails, brush, Ac, to 
admit air below, would be still better, but not abso- 
lutely necessary. Pulling the blades of com always 
prevenU the proper matiirity of the plant thus strip- 
ped.] 

Eaelt Mat Wbbat.— E. of Albany, la answer to 
his inquiry of Aug. 19, is informed that Barly May 
wheat was introduced here three years ago from Kash- 
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Tille, and la ft decided saocMi, and it the thing to eure 
all his complaints. It ripened on mj farm this jear 
Jane 15, and is free from all di^e^e exoept a ilight 
attack of what we eall scab. Bloe Stem White wheat 
failed entirelj, even io the savA fields whore the Earlj 
Maj made a good crop. It ia a small-grained, hearj, 
red wheat, weighing 62 Ihs. per hoahel. It is small in 
the head, short in the straw, bears thick seeding, "and 
▼aries in its prod action from 15 to 35 bnshels peraere, 
according to cnlture and quality of soil. It has proven 
itself to be as biirdy as rye, standing the three past 
winters welt. Ite unoommon earlj ripening wonld re- 
commend it to the oonsideraticn of northern growers. 
About 250 acres were grown this year ia this vicinity, 
all of which will be sown. A. Kilmom. FtnUtaf, 
Matan Co^ Ky. 

May Wbcat.— Messrs. Cobb A Oo., 21 and 22 Cen- 
tral Wharf, Buffalo, write us : "We notice in Coun- 
try Gentleman an inquiry for " May wheat" We 
have a few hundred bushels selected by our Kentucky 
whiU vheat correspondents. We have already sold 
several hundred bushuls in this region for seed. It Is 
a medium sisod, amber colored berry. As to the time 
of ripening, we can only say that in Kentucky it is 
about one week earlier than the white, which has been 
tried here for two seasons, and ripens one week earlier 
than our home varieties, and has escaped the fly for 
two harvests past What the " Amber May " will do 
we cannot say. As to Hs quatftt fo^ ^*^^^t ^^^^ ^ °o 
better bread substance. We can supply It here for 
11.50 per bushel at present— bags 25o " 

Wbitx Rye— Can you or any of your readers, in- 
form me where the large white rye can l>e obtained ? 
We have plenty of the small black rye in this country, 
and, as fhr as I can learn, no other. We sow or raise 
more or less every year for the straw as well as the 
grain. The white rye makes bread nearly as white as 
wheat, and said to be more healthy ; and yields more 
than the small. Ykkby Aldricb. Arispe^ III. 

Sbbcp at tbb West.—I have for some time past 
wished to ascertain some reliable information in regard 
to keeping sheep, but have been unable to — hence 
this. Will you or some of yottv numerous readers 
please Inform, 1st How many sheep can be pastured 
per acre on good clover and timothy 1 2nd. How 
many— per ton of hay— in winter 7 3rd. What va- 
riety would you prefer for the West 7 4th. How many 
bucks per 100 sheep 7 6th. How large snrfaoe of 
shelter will aooommodate 100 sheep 7 J. B. Jorbs. 
Clinton Co.^ Iowa. 

Dabliab.— I should like to inquire haw to pteserre 
Dahlias double— that is, if they change from double 
to single, as I have been told they wonld. S. [Dah- 
lias, propagated from the roots, will not change— if 
raised from the seed, the character of the flowers is 
uncertain.] 

Churnimo Milk.— I am desired by E. 0. Jobbsob 
of Islip, L. I., to ask of you hiformation in relation to 
making butter from sweet milk. His farmer, or dai- 
ry-man, wants to know the whole modus operandi, to 
the end that he may resort to thai method, in damp 
weather, when they cannot ^ the eream ezeept in * 
bitter sUte. 

[The process is the same aa with eream ; but as tlie 
bulk is very great, and it would be laborious to chum 
by hand, it is advisable to have a one-horse power to 





drive it. The quantity of butter is greater than 
the cream only is taken.] 

Liquid Mamubb.— Where there is a suflBcient de- 
oent from the l>am to draw off the contents of a cistern 
without pumping, is it best to let the liquid separate 
from the solid manure, or compost both behind the 
cattle. N. WtUcriown^ N. T. [A good compost heap 
will save the liquid manure, and unless the machine- 
ry and facilities for distributing liquid manure are at 
hand, it will be easiest and best to adopt the former.] 

Simple Ihformatiob WAirrsD. — I know you are 
troubled with thousands, and what seem to well in- 
formed agriculturists, foolish questions and requests, 
but your paper is read by as many thousands who wish 
information mora in detail than those already learned 
think necessary to give. It has occurred to me that 
one short article in every number of your paper, giv- 
ing an explicit and exceedingly simple instruction, so 
that one who never heard of the subject before may 
understand and practice, as to the propagation of every 
kind of fruit tree and flower from |eed, grafting, bud- 
ding, Ac, would be profitable to very many of your 
readers. Many persons are so situated that they can- 
not avail themselves of nurseries, gardens, Ac, for 
fruit orchards, flowers, Ac, and really remain destitute 
of these things for many years, when one year of your 
paper would enable them to do these things for them- 
selves, and a single number would be regarded by them, 
containing such an article of Instruction, as worth the 
year's subscription price. Wb. P. Mellew. [The sug- 
gestion of our correspondent is a good one — we had al- 
ready Intended to act upon it another year, by giving 
stawnahU hints on these subjects ] 

Plowibg amobo Stubps.- I recently bought 100 
acres of land south of this, and find it full of small 
stumps and roots. I am desirous of putting it in good 
cultivation. Now what kind of plow, cultivator or 
other tool, would you reoommend. A New Subscri- 
BBR. [Ft is always Tory difficult' ttfplow among the 
roots 4^ stumps, until they are decayed. The best 
way is to seed down with grass for a few years, which 
may bo done by making a harrow with the teeth In- 
olfailng baekwardsi so as not to isatoh in the roots. Par- 
tial and repeated plowings will sometimes prepare such 
land fbr com or sowed grain, but the plowing is labo- 
rious. In five or six years, most of the roots will be 
decayed, of common kinds of trees. Pine roots are 
almost indestmctable, and the stumps must be extract- 
ed by stump machines. Small low stumps may be 
made to deoay more rapidly by heaping earth or turf 
on the top. Stumps may be extracted with a machine 
when partially decayed, or burned with fire during a 
very dry time.] 

9ibbb' Rotaby DiaoBB. — ^Please inform me where 
Gibbs' Botary Digging Machine oBb be had, and the 
price. J. L. C. C. [We art uhable to answer this 
question] 

Ab Ice HouiB NBBDWa Ibpboybbbbt.— I have an 
loe house above ground, twelve feet square ; Joists at 
bottom with* loose floor, so as to let all water through ; 
a eement bottom below the floor to eateh the drippings, 
with iuffiefent pitch to carry the water to a cert^n 
pipe on one side which leads to a milk cellar, with the 
pipe arranged so as to remain full fbr the purpose of 
excluding the air fh>m the ioe below. Now why did It 
not keep ice 7 I had it surrounded with rye straw and 
well oovered with the same ; a good shingle roof lined 
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■ad«r Um talten , Mid the wmouuy flttod with >tmr ; 
th«7 tell m« to try pAoking my ice in saw diut Vut 
liow een I do that, withoat ita dropping throagh with 
the water and stopping ap the lead pipe 1 I have had 
DothiAgthe pastaeaiion between the weather boards 
and lining. I t&o«|b I woald fill the Taoancy with 
■aw dnsi. Any inlormation before ioe time will be 
thankfully received. The honse ii Tentllated at top. 
B. Olipbaxt. NeW'Jer§ey. 

LixB on CovcBKTB Bbick. — I hare aeen some men- 
tion made In year talnable monthly of the lime or 
concrete brick ; can yon or some of your oorreepon- 
denU tell me how they are made, and what aorl of 
apparatoB is neeessary 7 What ii the cott of the ma- 
chine, where can It be had, Ac 7 S. W. H. TenneMee 
Ibquirt.— I have a fine Devon cow that has a homy 
hoof; that is, the hoof has grown very long and tarns 
up like a back's horn. Can you or any of your snb- 
scribers inform me of any remedy throagh the columns 
of your valuable f «per 7 S. L. P. WadehvilU^ V<l 
Will you please Inform me to what crops sheep ma- 
nure is best adajj^d 1 B. F. Daybhport. San Luis 
Obt*po, Col. [Siiieep manure Is similar to common 
stable manure, except in being finer in texture and 
mote concentrated. Hence it may be applied to any 
crops that aie benefitted by ordinary manure, «only in 
less quantity, as it Is about three times as powerful as 
common farm-yard dung.J 

Thomas' " Famc i MjwAaBVBirT."— Please inform 
me, throagh the CuUivaior, if ** J. J. Thomas' Prise 
Essay on Farm Management," is on sale, and If so 
by whom, and at what price. G. K. 0. [An enlarged, 
le-writtcn and illostrated edition of this excellent es- 
say will appear in The Ilhuirated Annual Router 
for 1859, which will soon be ready and for sale at this 
oflSoe—prloe 25 cents. 

Hbdobb abd Sckbbbs.— a eorrsspoodeot wishes to 
know the differeQpp^between a hedge and a sereen. A 
hedge is a living yencs, and may be made of any 
thorny tree, or of evergreens, provided It will serve as 
a barrier agaUist intruders. A sctmk may be in a line 
like a hedge, or planted irregularly ; it serves only as 
a shelter ^m wind, or to shield unsightly objects from 
the sIghU 

Soub Milk.— Will yon be so kind ss let me know 
(if possible) why milk of the same milking will get 
thick, when some will .be hardly sour 7 I have thonglit 
that it might be in different positions, but T find that 
makes no difference. M. A. Arbold. (The same 
thing is often observed. It may be owing to some im- 
purities hastening fermentation. A pan which has 
previously contained sour milk or other acid substance, 
even if washed with some care, might sUll have a mi- 
nute portion, enoiyh to start the souring process. 
Hence the importonce of the utmost cleanliness.] 

Ibquiriks— Hat Caps— Tilb— Books.— I noticed 
in the April Cultivator, an article on the value of hay- 
eaps, and the experience of some New-Bngland far- 
mers on their nse, but none of them stated whether 
they used any applioatlon, either oil or painty on them. 
Now we wish some one wonld infbrm us through the 
columns of the Cultivator, if any application is neces- 
sary or not (I ) Also, I wish to know the nearest place 
to Wyoming county that drain tile are made, and the 
names of those manufaeturing them (2.) Also I wonld 
propose that you ooeaskmaUy publish a list of such 



books as you have fbr sale, In Thb Cultitatob. Hare 
you Milbnm and Stevens on the Cow and Dairy Hus- 
bandry, and Mun»!» Practical Land Drainer 7(3.) D. 
BoSTWXCK. Eagle^ Wyoming Co., N. Y. [I. Will 
some of our subscribers who have had fiili experience 
with hay caps, please answer the inquiry. 2. Drain- 
tile is mads in many places In western New-Tork, but 
as the manufacturers do not advertise, we cannot say 
which is nearest to Wyoming county. There are three 
tile factories in Union Springs, for example, but they 
are unknown abroad for the reason stated— one at Pal- 
myra, another at Waterloo, Bast Bloom field, Ac 3. 
Mnnn-'s Land Drainer is sent by mail, postage paid, 
for 50 cents, and Milbnm for 26 cents, by A. 0. Moore, 
publisher, New- York.] 

Plants to ab Acrb.— Tn your Angnst Cultivator, I 
noticed an account of 7,200 heads of cabbage raised 
on an acre, planted one yard apart each way. Will 
you please inform me by what mathematical proeees I 
can put that number of hills on one acre, and have 
them three feet apart each way. Wii. T. Smitb. [We 
must refer ibis question to our correspondent, Mr. Side* 
botram, on whose authority the statement was pub- 
lished. There was evidently an error in the statement, 
and we think it probable that the cabbages were plann- 
ed three feet by two; llistead of three feet by three, as 
stated, as this would give the number of plants named.] 




Bainbrl^e Towm Fair. 

The second annual fair or cattle show of the *' Bain- 
bridge Agricultural Society," was held at the vilUge 
of Afton, on the 8th and 9th of the present saoath. 
This Society has, in the village of AfTon, leased a piece 
of land for a term of years, for the purpose of holding 
their fair at this place each alternate year. They 
have enclosed it with a suitable fence, and ereeted a 
substantial Floral HalL With a surplus of funds oa 
hand, and a mutual good feeling established between 
the villages of Bainbridge and Afton, this society may 
now be considered a permanent in$lUulion, 

The fair was all the most sanguine could have wish- 
ed. Tbe weather was clear and beautiihL The entiie 
stock of the town seemed to have turned out, " en 
masse," to assist in celebrating these, our farmer'a holi- 
days. At an early hour not a pen or post on the 
spacious grounds was unoccupied. Floral Hall wag 
soon filled with mammoth pumpkins, beets, Ac Tbe 
show of fVuits and vegetables was superior. Mr. £. 
Garrett's case of apples, containing 56 varieties fVom 
his own orchard, attracted much attention. The laige 
ripe purple grapes from the grounds of Col. R. W. 
Julland, showed that this tempting trnxi can with pro- 
per care, be snccessfblly grown even in this northern 
latitude. The beautiful specimens of embroidery, bed- 
quilts, Ac, proved that the fair hands of tbe farmers' 
dangliters had not been -idle during the past 12 months. 
Many specimens of rich yellow butter and cheese 
proved the same. Well polished plows and other 
mplements glistened in Jk% bright sunshine. Messrs. 
Aultman and Miller's " Buckeye Mower" was follow- 
ed by many admiring eyes, while shewing its lightness 
of draft, and its capahyitles of ea^ transportation. 

The rush that fbllowed the entrance of two thorough- 
bred bulls, brought to mind the old sporting proverb, 
,< blood will tell." One was the Short* Horn Bull Sal- 
tan, (227Ui, 3d vol. A. H. Book,) now two years old, 
weighing but llttfe less than 2,000 lbs. lie was 
by F. M. Botch, Esq. of Otsego Co., and now owned 
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Jos. Jaliand, 2d, BftlDbrldfo. The oibw WM Um 
North Devoo BnU *< MeiropoliUii,'* bred by R. H. 
Van Rttoaaelaer of Morrit, Otasgo Co , and now owned 
by John Banks of the former plaoe^ They were the 
centre of attreeiion whenever apon the groand. The 
one so chareeterifltie of a Short-Horn, of great siie 
and weight, true form, perfect haadliog— the other a 
perfect Deron, sleek haired, a faultless symmetry of 
shape, Ao. 

The speed shown by sereral yoong hones, now trot- 
ted for the first time in pablio, showed that the far* 
mere' boys were interested in changing the old slow 
moving plow horses, for a breed of horses that can be 
called the horse "of all work*'— that, like a trae Mor- 
gan, can mil at the plow willingly, and on these an- 
nual holidays show a proper speed and spirit 

The fine address of Riley MoMaster, Esq., was lis- 
tened to with great attention. It was a production of 
decided merit In this matter our Society has con- 
cluded to differ from most others ; instead of sending 
for some "noted man" who will "draw a crowd," 
we have thos far, each year, listened to the effotrts of 
one of our own citisens, practical farmers themselTCS, 
and aouM of farmers. The Urge attentive audiences 
show the complete success of the experiment J. J. 
— ' • • • 

Grain BtwbbU. 

MssiBS. Bds.— On land wfa'^ I grew winter wheat 
and oats the present wet season,*! have a capital catch 
of grass— elover, timothy and red top. I do not wish 
te feed it this fall, because the cattle would poach the 
ground badly, and pull up much of the young, tender- 
rooted grasses, greatly to the injury of the future hay 
crops. If left uncut and unfbd, I (bar much of the 
grass will be smothered by the dense growth and stub- 
ble left on the fields ; besides, I should fear great in- 
jury by the operations of field mlee, under the protec- 
tion of such a shelter as they would find. Will it be 
safe to mow the stubble and grass, and secure it for 
winter fodder? Under such treatment, would the 
graaaec be more liable to winterkill 1 Or, would it 
be a better way to mow and n»read the crop evenly 
over the ground, and leave it (hire to rot and enrich 
the land 1 If you or any of 'your numerous corres- 
pondents can advise in this matter, they would greatly 
oblige A YoDRfl Farmbb. PlainJUld, Aug^ 1868. 

RBMARK8.~It is the general >practioe among far- 
mers in many sections of the country, to give their 
cattle full range of their mowing and stubble fields as 
0OOO Bs their crops are harvested, utterly regardless of 
the injury sustained by the tender grasses in the grain 
stubbles. 

Qreat it^nry, no doubt, fifeqnently arlssf to the sve- 
ceeding hay crops from the trampilng and poaching of 
the soft soil by the feet of the larger stock, and the 
plucking up of the tender rooted grasses. If left uncut 
and unfed, the bad results frsm smothering and dep- 
redations of field mice, might sometimes result in se- 
rious injury, more especially if the ground beneath the 
snow should remain nnfWMECn tMbgh the winter, as is 
frequently the case. The mowing and leaving the 
crop spread upon the surface of the field, would not 
much remedy the evils above named. 

Upon due consideration, we think it the better way 
to mow the stubble and grasi for winter forage, wher- 



ever there Is a thick and heavy growth of grass in 
stubble fields. The fodder, if well secured, would be 
equal to second crop hay. The stubble would be out 
of the way of the next year's clip of grass, and would, 
mixed with the manure of the cattle as bedding, prove 
much more valuable than if left in the lleld to dry and 
waste away. If cut early in September, a new growth 
would stert up suflioient to protect the roots of the 
grasses from the colds of winter, and yet afford but 
Uttle ••aid and comfort" to the field mice. 

If very dry weather succeeded the grain harvest, 
there might not be enough grass to pay for cutting; in 
that ease, it might be well to pass a heavy roUer over 
the stubble, which, with the snow of winter, would hiy 
iteoflatastopiititoiitofthewajefthe s^he next 
hay season. 

Since penni^ the foregoing remarks, we have had 
a * talk' with a farmer who has long praoticed mowing 
most of his stubble fields. His reasons for doing so are, 
that he does not feed his newly sown gram fields. 
That he usually obtatos more for^ than the cost of 
cuttiog, Ac., and the fields are cleared of the dry 
stubble which sometimes makes the ndxt year's mow* 
ing very hard work. There Is no harbor or shelter for 
the field mice, and the wormwood and other weeds 
that sometimes spring up after the grain is cut, are 
removed before the seeds ripen, which prevente their 
seeding his grounds. . To the toquiry — *■ is not newly 
set grass more liable te winter kill, in ceneequence 
of the removal of grass and SMi1>ble;*'^^ls reply was, 
* if mown in September, there wouki, at the setthig in 
of winter, be mors covering for the roots of the gvase- 
ee, than there would be if fed off by oatUe, who f^- 
quently have the fhii range of the fields tiU the setting 
in of winter." 

Most formers might easOy satisfy themselves in re- 
gard to this matter, by mowing the stubble of one 
field, leaving another uncut and mifbd, and doeely 
feeding a third field. Saeh a« 'ekperimeat might 
impart to them valuable informatloa. 
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A correspondent of the Iruh Famur'* GaxdU^ 
furnishes the following receipt to make one gallon rhu- 
barb wine : 

Take 5 lbs. rhubarb, cut it small, and let it stand Uk 
water four days, then bruise the rhubarb, and strain it 
through a fine sieve or loose towel ^ add three and a 
half lbs. good soft sugar ; boil it three-quarters of an 
hour ; add, when boiling, half lb. hruised raisins, the 
white of an egg, and a little isinglass, work it in a jar 
with a little yeast. It will keep for ten years, and 
improve, if weU made. T. C. CUmmd, Aug. 1, '68, 



SiiAU. FmuM FOR pAaTirRB8.-^^HARR wys "a 
much higher rent is paid in Sngla|MLfi»r pastures sur- 
rounded with hedges, than fer those unenctoeed, and 
the more so in proportion as the enclosures are of 
smaller dimensions."' It is thought that " fifty acres 
of land, divided into five fields, will fatten as many 
cattle as sixty acres of land all in one piece." The 
reason of this is in the protection afforded by the fen- 
ces, but more in the facilities afforded for changing 
ptutureSj so that while the cattle are feeding in one 
enclosure, the grass shoots up again undisturbed in the 
others, without being trampled upon by the feet of 
animals, as it would were they allowed to ramble 
i the whole. 
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A Good Ststek ahd Good Boil.— In another ool- 
nmn (p 3 15) will bo found ui Interosting and reallj 
inttractiTO artlcli hj Hon. Gko. Gkddbs, embracing 
the system of femfng, by which he has not only main- 
tained, but, if anything, increased the naturally very 
high prodnotivenees of Uie soil on which he resides. 
The object of the editorial note pnblished in the X7o. 
Gkft. a week or twoifoee,— to which Mr. G. alludes, 
— ^was merely to call attention to the fact with which 
a personal Tislt bad made us acquainted, that aU the 
erediitif Mr. G.'s fine crops was nof owing merely to 
the innate fertiiity of the soil ; that, knowing that his 
soil was already most excellently adapted to bring 
large crops, he had shown a degree of wiadom and 
foresight rareljr to be met with among similarly fortu- 
nate cnltiTaAore, in employing all the means at hand 
to preserve and pvomota th»t productivenen. Had the 
system which he describes — a system of clover, and 
{iaeter, and ratation,' and composting,— been employ- 
ed as shrewdly and systematically by the farmers who 
first opened up the virgin wealth of many of our east- 
em soils, that were once what, alas, they now are not, 
— multitudes of them and their children would be still 
farming the old homestead, instead of having sold and 
exchanged it for life on thi prairiea. And if the voice 
of this journal was imly vtrong enough to be heard on 
every western farm, cotftnendbg to the owner or oc- 
cupant the propriety of following the example which 
Mr. Gbddbs describes, the oondition of the western 
soils, we can but think, would be ywy difTerent twenty 
yeftrs hence, from what must result under the present 
agricultural practice. Mr. Geddes says : 

" Sixty yean of constant cultlvRtlon have reaulted In oon- 
BtMit improvement, Md the application of the manure 
producea by straw ana cornatalkj, and the ezcremetiU of 
the farm slock applied only to fields n<'aro«t the barns— 
and upon tope of Knolls and sldehills. and the ii«e of clover 
and pWer, gives the Airlher result, that every year more 
and more loada have to be carried from the yards to the 
fuldn}" 

This is the uniform result of thorough farming; the 
more manure made, .the more there will be made from 
the heavier crops it has brought ; ** to him that hath 
shall be given." But the converse, — that " firomhim 
that hath not, shall be taken even that he hath," has 
also an agricultural application. Our whole theory ia, 
that it is utterly unsafe and suicidal for the farmer, at 
the west, or on the Onondaga Shales, or elsewhere, to 
crop bis fielde constantly without seeing that some re- 
turn is made to them $ while from the very nature of 
things, it is evident that on soils so favored as is that 
occupied by Mr. Geddes, a less return is requisite than 
upon poorer ones. , And there may be some river val- 
leys naturally fertilined by the freshets of spring— these 
affording a confirmation, rather than an exeeption to 
our theory. But no farmer, on poor soil or rich, will 
lose anything by a careful perusal of Mr. Geddes' 
valuable letter, and an imitation in greater or less de- 
gree of his example — if it leads to similar suooess, our 
reailfucs will be wiser and richer men. 

1^* The editor of a western oontemporarr, who has 
labored earnestly in past years, to persuade the ladles 
of his adopted State, of the exceeding gracefulness 
and propriety of their exhibiting themselves on horse- 
back to the gentle gate and kind and delicate criticisms 



of the crowds that assemble at our Agricultural Fairs, 
—has just presented his portrait to his admiring read- 
ers, and now proposes— having thus attended to his 
own merits and tfiose of the gentler sex, to give a 
chance to the men of Ohio. He offers to present at 
the State Fair at Sandusky, " a broad-sword to the 
heaviest man who will muster in the Falstaff guards, 
(including throe members of the State Board,) no one 
admitted to competition weighing less than 200 lbs." ! 1 
Whether he has the countenance of the august body, 
several of whose members he thus announces as com- 
petitors for the editorial prise, we cannot say; the 
matter is perhaps worthy of note, as illustrating the 
ideas which some have, and publicly express, of the 
dignity and improvement of Agriculturo. 

New Vol. of tbb Aubricah Short Hohh Herd 
Book.— The Editor of this work, Lewis F. Allbic, 
Esq , of Black Bock, informs us that he is now pre- 
paring to issue a fourth volume, in the same style and 
at the same price ($5) aa the 3d vol. Gentlemen 
wishing the pedigrees of their stock inserted, are no- 
tified that they must be sent to Mr. Allen, on or be- 
fore the first qf December next^ and in order to do 
this correctly they should apply to Mr. A. for one of 
his Circulars, in which' all necessary instructiona will 
be found. 

Fine Pears.— We are indebted to Dr. H. Wewdbll 
of Haalewood, for very fine specimens of Doyenne 
Boussock and Beurre Thouin pears — the latter a very 
beautiful variety, but little known, we believe, in this 
country. In shape, but smaller, it somewhat resem- 
bles the Bartlett 

Hasdsoub PrRAwiD Pears —In answer to the In- 
quiry of a correspondent, we may state that the fol- 
lowing rarieties, form the handsomest pyramidal 
growth : Giout Moroeau, Josephine de Malines, Belle 
Lucrative, Urbaniste, (grows slowly at first,) Beurre 
Superfio, Stevens' Genesee, Nouveau poiteau, Beurre 
Langeller, and Theodore Van Mons. The Vicar of 
Winkfield, although of straggling growth, makes a fine 
pyramid with but little pruning. Louise Bonne of Jer- 
sey, and Dnchesse d' Angouleme, although the strong- 
est grown on quince, Require a little more care than 
the preceeding to bring them into perfect form. The 
Brandy wine, so far as we have tried, makes a good 
pyramid, and the Tyson Is scarcely inferior The 
Beurre d' Amalis, altjiough one of the most vigorous 
of all growers on quince stock, is disposed to be an 
unmanageable straggler. The Rostieser and Madeleine 
are sprightly and free growers as dwarfs, but do not 
branch well into pyramids. The Giffard is a perfect 
straggler. The Beurre d* Anjou is a moderate grower 
for this purpose. 

Top-Dressimg Wheat.— The Genesee Farmer gives 
a successful experiment with top-dretsing awheatfield 
with fine manure, harrowing it with the seed. On clay 
or heavy soil, we have no doubt this is an excellent 
practice. In the experiment menUoned, the charae- 
ter of the soil is not mentioned ; but if we remember 
correctly, the region where it was performed (Mendon, 
K Y.,) has a heavy soil. The manure gives tbe wheat 
a vigorous start, enables It to withstand winter-killing, 
and, by bringing on earlier ripening, to escape the 
midge. On light soils the manure Is soon dissipated, 
unless in the form of compost ; and our own experi- 
ments on such soils have not been very successful. It 
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woald DO doabi be bettor on rachfoili if loettered orer 
the sarfAoe after the wheat U up, and towarda winter. 
The winter and ipring raina would earry it into the 
■oil. Cisyey loila are alwaji the noft benefitted by 
top-dressing, as the manure senres to keep the sur- 
face soft aod moist, to prevent erustiag , and the elay 
more readily absorbs the rolatile parts. 

Columbia Cdltitatob's Club —Under this head 
some friends of Agrionltnral progress have recently 
united iheottelrea in Hudson, fbr the purpose of hold- 
ing weekly meetings, forming a library, and in other 
ways oontribnting to their mutual enllghtonment We 
hare before us brtef reporte of proeeedings at the two 
meetings of Aug. 19 and 26, for which we are indebt- 
ed to our corresponeent, A. 8. Bowlbt, Esq., Secreta- 
ry. The subjects of discussion were the Strawberry 
aod the Orape, and at the second meeting, soese mea- 
sures were token for the protection of the gardens and 
grounds of memben from the raragee of depredators. 
We wish the association all success. 

Tun U. S. Ao. SoGiBTT'i Siltbb MBDAL.~We have 
been shown the very solid and tastofully designed med- 
al awarded by the United States Ag. Sooiety, of the 
die of which, when first cut, we prsafsnted an engraving 
aod full description in the columns of the Co Gbht 
The medal before us bean the following inseripiion : 
" AxDordtd to Ricbabd H. Pbask, Albany, N. T.,for 
Tfurcwking MaefUiu and Hor»^ Power. LouitvUle, 
1867." It is a beautiful teatimonUl, and should be 
highly valued. 

13^ We learn that Jos. R. Williams, Esq., the Pre- 
sident of the Ag. College of Michigan, has accepted 
the invitation of Chancellor McCotif, Prest of the K. 
Y. Stato Ag. Society, to deliver the Annual Addremat 
the coming Fair at Syracuse. 

New Wbitb Wbcats.~A correspondent of the 0. 
Cultivator, reports on the trial of several varieties of 
wheat sown last year about the middle of Septomber, 
*' on a fine piece of ground on ope side of his wheat- 
field," Joining which the Red Mediterranean gave a 
product of 36 bushels per acre,— K>ne kind, ** GaU*9 
Early Flint,'* a very early white wheat of small 
growth, yielding nearly 35 busl^els per acre. The 
writer, (Wm. N. Smith, of U^Tf)n Co.,) thinks this 
wheat will prove valuable when the midge is bad, on 
account of its earlinem. The <* White Mediterro' 
nean,** a very productive white wheat, of excellent 
quality, not so early as the Re^ Mediterranean, but 
stonds up better, yielded over 36 bushels per acre. 
This was on poorer ground than any other kind, but 
gave an equal product to others on the best soils. 

WivKG Alt's Oatb.— We invito attention to the ad- 
▼ertisement of Wioegar's Capstan Gate, and desire to 
say that we have recently examined his latest im- 
provement, and find it to operate admirably. It is 
not the original " Automaton Gate," but one of sim- 
pler and cheaper construction, the force for opening 
and shutting being applied to a lever without alight- 
ing from the carriage or horseback. 

Sably Fruit.— We are indebted our friends Bll- 
WAMGBB A BABRTof Roohester.for a fine basket of eariy 
pears and plums,consisting of a Urge.number of the val- 
uable new as well as stondard sorts. Among the pears 
were fine specimens of the Ott, Pulsifer, Ives* Aognst, 
Canandaigna, Limon, Madam Dncar, Ac., besides 
many of the more common varietiea The Bartlette 



betog plaoed In the dark, have ripened into golden- 
yellow specimens, with broad, rich shades of red on 
the sunny side, and are some of the lUiest specimens 
we have met with. Among the rarer plums^ are Roy- 
al Tours, Caledonia, Montfort, Prinee Englebert, and 
others. The specimens ef the Boyal Tours were par- 
ticularly fine, and their flavor excellent 

TiMB or Sowing TmoTBT.— A writer in the Rural 
JV«w- Yorker comes out strongly in favor of sowing this 
grasi early in September, either as a crop by itself or 
on winter wheat or lye ; the latter, especially, being 
an exoellent crop to seed down with. He says, <* It is 
now pretty generally conceded that if we want to raise 
twice as much grain, eapeolally wheat, we must sow 
only half as much ground." The other half, of oouree, 
he would devoto to the grass crop. 

Yalvb of Aa. Papbbs.— A Western correspondent 
writes—" I have been much gratified and inttructed 
by your paper, and think I have ahready realised fifty 
times the value of a year's subeeriptioB in the infor- 
mation you hUTe ftnnished me." 

Nbw Stbawbbbbt.— Mr. J. P. Dowmm, of the For- 
est Nursery, near SIkton, Ky., has raised a new straw- 
berry which Is said to promise well. A conniittee ei 
gentlemen of the nelghborheod, reeently met at Mr. 
D.'s residenee^ and a oopy ef their report duly attested 
is now belbre us. After saying that they have made 
a eaieful examiaatlcB of the plants and fruit, aad a 
comparison of it with a Bomber 4if the most popu- 
lar varieties of this firuit msdar the sasse stato ef 
cultivation, sneh for instance as MoAvoy's Superior, 
Hovey*s SeedUng, Hooker's Seedling, Burr's New Phie, 
Myau's Deptfbrd Pine, Longworth's Prolific, etc, they 
submit the foltowing report and desoriplloB : 

** Vines remarkably la 
color, resembling "" 
long and erect, fr 

a bright eoarlet color. Flesh moderately firm, rich, Juley, 
highly flavored and excellent Ripens early, and oontln- 
aes In bearing for a long time. Flowers iiermaphrodite." 
Mr. Downer informs us that plante of his seedling 
have now borne three crops of firuit, proving rery pro- 
ductive and promising ; he has detormined, however, 
not to offer them for sale until after fhiiting them an- 
other season, and subjecting the resnito to the teruti- 
ny of the best judges. It is proposed to call it " Dow- 
ner's Prolific Seedling," and we trust it may in the 
fkiture realiie all that is now lioped by ito entorprising 
grower. 

Kbbp»« Cowb fts. FATTBViBa CATTiiB. — A Putoam 
county farmer, who for many years kept a milk dairy 
for the New- York market, but finally turned his at- 
tention to flkttoning oattle, says: "My experience is 
that I can fat a bollock upon less food than will keep 
a mUeh oow up to ftall measure of mtlk." He prefers 
the Hereford, for the shambles, to any ether breed he 
has tried, and the Ayrshires for milking purposes. 
Selling milk compared to seNiajg beef, wears much 
harder on a farm. In the latter case, rich food pro- 
duces rich manure, which applied to the soil increases 
ite fertility ; in the former, it goes to the prodactlon 
of milk, which after a time it is said so deprives pas- 
tures of the bone matorial that cows must be fed bone 
dost to lupply ito place, or the grass dressed with bone 
manure. 

Impobtabcb op Goon Milkbbs.— An eastom dairy- 
man, keeping twelve cows, from an accident 
self, had to get other hands to milk thent As a 



arkably large and vlgoroaSb of a pale green 
ling Peabody's Kew Hautbots ; frnlt-sUlks 
^ frvit oi the largest elxe, ronndish otaI, of 
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tb«n wu ft fUlfaig off of eight pounds of batter the 
flnt woek, tho«g1i another oow had been added to the 
Bamber. There is ao easeotial dffferenoe fai the pro- 
ducts -n all eases, as theeows are well or badlj milked, 
and the snbjeet demands the eareful attention of eveiy 
dairyman. 

tW We are pleased to leam that the Trustees of 
the State Agrieultaral College at Ovid, at their sevion 
last week adopted plans and entered into contracts for 
their buildings, work upon whieh is to be immediately 
begun. 

F»B Fkur.— We are indebted to Prof. Jas. Hall 
for a basket of very beautiful Red-Cheek Melocoton 
Peaches, from his garden in this city, for which he 
has our liearty thanks, and aieo for a basket of Cher- 
ries, oontahiing fine samples of Elton, Bonald's White- 
Heart, Napoleon Bigarreao, Knight's Early Black, 
Wendeirs Bigarreau, and several other varieties, re- 
oeived during the cherry season, and which we inad- 
vertently failed to a^nowledge at the time. 

A Good Idba— ^SBnnLniQ Gkafb. — At a meeting 
of the "GoiumbU Cnltivater^s Club" at Hudson, on 
the 9th inst^ the members resolved themselves hito a 
vigilance committee, for the protection of the gardens 
of erery member of the Club firom thieves. They also 
ordered a reward of f25 to be paid for the detection 
and conviction of any person or persons guilty of steal- 
ing fhiit or Togetables from the premises of any^mem- 
l>er, and directed handbills announcing these facts to be 
properly poeted about the town. This measure cannot 
fail to have a restraining effect upon the thieving pro- 
pensities of the vagabond men and boys who so fie- 
quently go unpunished for their trespasses upon the 
gardens and orchards of their neighbors. 

At the same meeting of the Club Mr. Alvah Calk- 
ins presented two specimens of seedling grapes— one 
the Early fftuUoTif a round, black grape, with a blue 
bloom, thin skin, tender pulp, very sweet and juicy, 
bunch and berry about the sise of the Isal»ella, per- 
fectly hardy, and ripens about the 1st of Sept The 
▼ine was raised by Mr. Calkins, from the seed of the 
Isalwlla, planted in his garden in Hudson about ten 
years ago, and has fruited with him for four years 
past. The other was presented only as indicating the 
native origin of the Isabella. It was a smiUl, loose 
cluster, and in sine, color, and quality, almost identi- 
cal with our native Frost ^rape. It originated from 
the seed of the Isabella, and was the production of a 
three years old vine. A fine specimen of the renown- 
ed Charier Oak grape, from the garden of Mr. L. K. 
Oridley, was also exl^Uted. 



R NUTTING'S FANNING AND 
• ASSORTING MACHINK.-The increasing ne- 
cossity for anch a maehlBe aa the above, haa lonir been 
apparent to even the taost casual observer— and for thie 
reason, It meeta wUh the oraelieal approval of every In- 
telllgent farmer wherever it la introduced : Id fact no real 
farmer can afford to be without Ii, if be values faia reputa- 
tion as anch, and deelrea to aow only dean and perfect 
aeed. Any peraon or manufacturer who deatrea to make 
a change In, or addition to. hia buaf oeea, or engage In aomo- 
thlng aubatantial and profluble, cannot do better than in 
the manufacture of thla machine. A more particular de- 
Bcrlptlon of It will be found In the »• Co. Gent*' of Sept. 

All appUcatlona for territory In any part of the United 
8utea,Cthe New England States excepted,) must be made 
to , ,^ WALLACE WARREN, 

Sept. 16— wdbmt£ Utica, N. T. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES, 
Newbatgh, IVew-Yorfe. 
JFUynerfy A, J. DOWNING 4- CO. 
The aubeerlbera, in aollciting the attention of dealera and 
planters of treca to their atock, now read>- for the enauing 
fall trade, be* leave to aay that it embracee everything 
in their line of bualneaa, all of the moat vtgoroua crowth 
and beat quality. 

The DeparbaeaC ef Fruit Trees 

Containa a fall collection of Apples and Peara, both atan- 
dard and Dwarfa ; Cherries, atandarda, and on Mahaleb 
atock : Plume. Peachea, Apricola, Qninoea, Abuouda, and 
miacelJaneoua frulU, anch aa Walnuui. Filberts, Chestnuts, 
Ac. Alao, Grape-vlnea, (both hardy native and foreign 
wletlea for graperies,) ^maeberrlee, (beat Kngllah varte- 
tiea.) Curranta, da, Raapberriea, Blackberries, (New Ro- 
ebcUe or Lawton, High Buah or Dorchester, Newroan'a 
Thomleaa, &Cw,) Strawberries, *c Rhubarb and Asparar 
gua rooU of the beat varietiea. 

The long experience of A, Saul in theae mattera, which 
occupy hta whole attention, enablea ua to guarantee the 
correctness of all articles sold by na. 

The Omamenlal Department 
Embraces a complete stock of all kinds of Deeidwms nnd 
Evergreen TVcm and Flowering SknUn, fcc.. Including a 
large atock of Norway Spruce, American Bprooe, Balaam 
Fir, European Silver Fir.Auatrtan and Scotch Pluea, 
American Arbor-vitas, Junipera. Yewa, Jtc., together with 
the newer and rarer Conifera, ftc ; alao, Maplea, El ma, 
and Oaka, in aix varietiea of each ; American and Euro- 
pean Lindena, Aah, MounUin Aah, Horae Cbestnut, 
LArch, Sycamore, Magnolia, Cheatnut, Beech, Birch. Cy- 

E"^.,^*^*** I-o«"»*i Tnlip Tree, Kentucky CJoflfee, Pop- 
ir, Wlllowa, Stc 

Flowering Shruba. aeveral varieties of SpiraBaa, AHhfleas, 
Tartarian HoneysueUes, Euonymna Europseua, SyrinML 
Li lace, Floweriur Hawiboroa. Weigella, Foray thla! Tam- 
arix, Deutxlaa, Dogwood, Buffalo Berry, fcc- A large col- 
lectioniof Climbing Planta, Climbing Roaea, and Roaes of 
all daaaea iu great variety ; Dabliaa, Pasoniee, Phloxea, 
Chryaanthemnma, and a fbll collection of Herbaeeoua 
Planto and Beddingont Piauto. aueb aa Petuniaa, Verbo- 
naa. Lantanaa, Qeraniama, Heliotrope, Fnohelaa, frc 

Buckthorn and Osage Orange Plants, and Arbor-vit» 
for Screena, Stc 

20,000 plants and cuttings of Sallx triandra and Sallx 
purpurea, the two beat Osier WiUowe in cultivation, as 
well as other varieties. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of prices will be sent to aU ap- 
plicants on inclosing a three cent P. O. atamp to prepay 
tbe aame. A. SAUL 6l CO., 

SepL 80.—w4tmK Proprietors. 

WM. R. PRINCE & COMPANY, 
Flushing, New.York, 

Will send their New Catalogues for 1858 to appUcanto 
who enclose atamps.vis': 

A General Priced •T.iat of Fruit Trees, Blackberries, 
Raapberriee. and all amSll Fruits, Rhubarb and other es- 
culents, tri7A very reduced prices. A Descriptive CatSr 
logue of above 100 hundred varieties of Strawberries ' a 
Catalogue of 188 varietiea of Native Grapes. Catalotfue 
of Green-houee Plants, alao one of Garden and Tree Seeds. 
The above arc Independaiti of the following regular Cat- 
aloguea of the 42d edition. Fruft ani Ornamental Trees, 
Ro«es, CHrnalioDe and all Flowering Planta. Bulboua 
Flower Roots and Paeonlea, Treatise on the Chlneao Po- 
tato or Yam, tbe moat valuable of all eaoulents. 

atrawberries. — Longworth*a, McAvoy'a and 20 other 
Standard varietiea, $1 per 100. Wil8ou»a Albany, tl.SO. 
Hooker, Peabody U Ecllpae. $2. Scariet Magnate, (lar- 
geat of all,) Imperial Scarlet and Ladle's Pine. f2.60. Dia- 
dem, Le Baron, and Imperial Crimson, $1 per dozen. For 
Sricea of otbera. and full deseriptlona of all, aee our 
trawberry Catalogue aa above. 

N. B.— Stamiuate Strawberries are phyeically incapaci- 
tated for producing half aa much as Pistillatea. in field 
calture. fiept 28-wfcmlt. 



JERSEY BULL FOR SALE..-I oflTer for sale 
my thorough-bred two-year old Jersey Bull, ** Captain 
Darling." Captoln Darling was sired by Prize Bull Jersey 
Prince, Imported f^om the Island of Jeraey— dam Prln- 
ceea, imported ftom the Island of Jeraey. Captain Dar- 
ling la perfectly gentle and orderly in the pasture or 
barn, and pronounced by the best judges to be the most 
handsome, and largest Jeraey Bull (for a two year old,) In 
this or any other country : In symmetry be Is perfect 
JOHN GnJEIS, 
Sept »— wtf Woodstock, 
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PEASE & EOGLESTON— 
Proprieton of the ExeeUior A^cuUural Workt^ Wart- 
House and Seed Store, 

No. 84 State Street, Allmny, If. T., 

Have been awarded the verv highest testimonials for their 
Sxooliiior Horse Power, Threiuiera and Seuaratora, Btivr 
and Cider MUI«, and offer them to the fiirming communi- 
ty on the most reasonable terms, with a fbll warrantee to 
perform satisfactorily in every respect. At the great trial 
at Louisville, Ky.. 1867, bv the Unlt^l States Ag. Society, 
they were awarded the Societu'e large Silver Medal for 
Horse Power and 7%reshing AfocAtite, over all others in 
eompetitionj tehich is the best testimonial that can be ob- 
tained. 

For descriptlTe clronlar with prices, address 

PBASJS lb KQOLE8T017. 

Albany, N. T. 

P. 8. Samples of the genuine AUantto Telegraph Cable 
for sale at Is. per inch. P. 4t B. Sept 9— w2t.mlt. 



ANDRE LEROY'S NURSERIES, 
At AN0EB8. FRANCS. 

The proprietor of these Nurseriee--the most extensive in 
Burope— has the honor to inform bis numerous friends 
and the public^ tbat his Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seedlings, FruK 8tock^ «tc, for 
the present season, is now ready and at their disposition. 

The experienee which he has acauired In the last ten 
years, by numerous and Important (n voices to the U. 8., 
and the espeeial culture which he has established for that 
market, upon an areaof over 800 acres, are for his custom- 
ers a sure guarantee of the proper and faithful execution 
of their oraors. v' 

Apply as heretofore to F. A. BRUQUIERE, 138 Pearl 
Street, New-Tork. his sole Agent in the U. 8. 

NoTK. -All advertisements or circulars bearing the 
name of Leroy, Angers, must not be considered as ema- 
nating from our house, if they do not at the same time 
mention that Mr. F. A. Brvouibkb is our Agent Address 
F. A. BRUQUIKRE, New- York. 
Sep. 2-wfcm4m. ANDRB LBROT, Angers, France. 



BERKSHIRE P I G 8, descended from the 
imported stock of Col Morris, and warranted pure. 
For sale at |5 each when six weeks old, delivered at the 
cars. WILLIAM J. PBTTBE, 



Sept 2— wStmlt* 



Lakcvillo, Conn. 



PLUM TREES — Consisting of most of 
the leading standard sorts, two years fW>m the bud 
or graft, at |30 per 100 ; $25 of second quality or one year, 
and $35 extra selections : for sale by 

THOMAS fe HBRBNDBBN. 
Sept 16— w2t Maoedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

E W PLUM S.— The Seven New Plums 
I described In August Country Gentleman, are for sale 
in limited quantities, at 75 oenU each« 

O. RBAGtfte lb SON, 
SeptM— wgt Schenectady, N. Y. 



Na 




Ifew-Tork State Tile Works, 

On the Western Plank Road near the Orphan Asylum. 

THB subscribers still continue themanufiMture and sale 
of Draining Tile for land draining, in large or small 
quantities, warranted hard-burnt and perfectly sound, and 
altogether superior to anv made in America ; if not, the 
purchaser need not pay for them. On orders for 5,000 or 
more a discount will be made. 
N. B. These Tile are made of pure clay, and very strong. 

HORSB-SHOa TILS— PIBOB&. 80LB TILB— PTROK& 

2h in. calibre,.. $12 per 1,000. 2 in. calibre,.. |12 per 1,000 
8 " •* .- 16 •* 8 - ** .-18 «♦ 

4 •*•♦.- 18 •• 4 " *« .. 40 " 

5" •« -.40 « 5" •«-. 00 " 

6" " -00 •• 8" ••-.SO « 

7j " *' - 75 •* 8 •* •♦ - 126 " 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended a 
Cartage free. ALDB.RSON k, JACKSON. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Elf SRT Bros. Agents, Proprietors Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, 52 State street, cor. Oreen. 

April 8— w2m— eow2m— w2m— mOt 





Facsimile from Nature, 

THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY— 
Is unique, and not as some have been led to believe, 
the common '* New Rochelle Blackberry^ improved by 
cullivation. It differs In shape, size and color ft-om atl 
others. Is perfectly hardy, eiduring Ibe severest winters 
without protection. The fruit is dellcfons, having small 
seeds in proportion to its size ; is a prodltrious i>earcr, and 
in tiny good /arming soil, the stalk, leaf, flower and fruit, 
will grow of mammoth proportions. 

This variety only is cultivated by the undersigned for 
sale, and for the convenience of Clubs, and tlioso who 
Uko orders for plants. They will be safely pnciicd in 
boxes, put up in clusters of one dozen, without charge 
for package, at the following rates :— A box of 1 dozen, 
$2 ; a box of 8 dozen, |5 ; a Dox of 8 dozen, $10. To pre- 
vent imposition, every package will be marked and 
branded, and those who purchase fro^the undersigned 
will thus secu.e the genuine variety, without admixture, 
and purchasers may enjov this delicious' fnjjt the second 
summer in perfection. The money should act'ompany the 
order, with name and address distinctly written. N, B — 
No itinerant plant sellers or travelling agents are employ- 
ed to sell the plants from mv grounds. Address 

William lawton, 

No. 54 Wall Street, K^w-York, or 
Sept 18— wtmlt New Rochelle, N. Y. 




ALBANY TILE WORKS, 

Comer of Clinton Avenue 4r Knox St. ^ Albany j N. T. 

TWK subscribers, being the most extensive manufac- 
turers of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land^rainiiig, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this oonntrv. hard burned, and over ooefoot in length. On 
orders for 5,000 or more, a discount will be made. 

H0R8B-BB0B TILB— PTIOBS. 80LB TILE— PIB0B8. 

2| inches rise,.. |12i>erl00a 3 inches rise,.. $12perinoa 
8r '* -" - 15 « 8 " *• ,. 18 " 

4 ** " -. 18 " 4 " * .. 40 »* 

6 " " - 40 " 5 " •« .- 80 " 

8 " " ., 80 " 8 " " .- 80 - 

Tj » " - 75 «* 8 « « .. 125 •* 

Orden respectftilb' solicited. Cartage free. 

C. fc W. M'CAMMON. 

Albany, N. T. 
PEASK k, BOOLESTON, Agents, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Mar. 1— wfcm8m. 84 Siate-st, Albany, N. T 
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WILSON'S ALBANY SEEDLING.— 
The bett and moat prvlMe Market Strattberrf! 
Yields 160 to 200 Bushels per Acre /—I am prepared to 
■ell plants of thia tuperlor variety lo large or small 
quantitlea. The fact that the Strawberries of this kind, 
marketed by me the present s ea son, were the best and 
largest sold in Albany, is a snffloient guarantee of the 
thrift and quallly of the plants. Price, delivered In Al- 
bany, $10 a thoii8a«d^#1.60 a hundred, or $1.00 for fifty. 
Orders accompanied by cashj>roinptljr attended ta 



Address 



July S2— mfcwtt 



WM. RICHARDSON, 
96 South Pearl Street, 
AJbany, N. Y. 



PERUVIAN OTJANO— Government Brand and 
Welght-for sale by A. LONGETT, 

Aug. 12-w4tm2t. 84 Ollff Street, New- York. 

DRIED BLOOD AND WOOL MANURE.— 
Fully equal to the best Peruvian Ooano, and at half 
the price. For many crops, especially wheat and roots, 
and also as a change In manures. It Is better than guana 
Potatoes raised with It have produced more abundantly 
than where Peruvian Guano was used, and they are now 
bringing one shilling more per basket in the New- York 
market. Price $30 per ton of 2000 lbs., in barrels of 200 
lbs. each. B. L ALLBN. 

Sep. 2'W2mlt<.* 189 and 191 Water SL, New- York. 

LIDB ISLAND GUANO,— at $40 per Ion ot 
2.000 lbs. 0BIFFING BROTHER k, CO., 80 Cort. 
laudt Street, New- York. Aug. 6-w8tm2t. 

CO R I A. — This New Fertilizer is manu- 
factured by the Lodi Mardv acturiiio Ck>MPA«T ttom 
leather scraps, dead animals, blood, hair and bones, by a 
newly discovered process— is offered for sale at a price 
which will bring it into direct competition with Guano 
and super phosphates. The above mentioned articles are 
melted by chemicals and heat down to a. jelly, all the am- 
monia in which they abound being retained. This ielly is 
then dried and ground to a fine powder, and barreled for 
sale. About fifty per cent of the *' Coda" is soluble in 
water, and the rest ts verv easily decomposed by the action 
of the elements. Several new agents in this manure give 
it great prominence in the eyes of those chemists who have 
examined it— amongst others tannic acid^ which gives 
the firmness and flavor to the fVnit, making it of great 
value for fruit trees. As a top-dressing for grass and win- 
ter grain, it is beyond eompanson. 

And we are ready to put it against Guano or any other 
fertilizer in the market for quickness of operation and 
above all its lasting qualities in the solL It Is packed in 
new barrels, and wilfbe sold for $40 per ton of 2,000 lbs., 
tare ott. For further information apply to 

ORIFFINO. BROTHER k, CO., 
Exclusive agents of the L. M. Co., 

Aug. 10-w6m8t. 80 Cortland St., New-York. 

TO PRACTICAL FARMERS AND DEALERS 
IN FSRTILIZBRS.-The NATIOAiAL FKRTIU- 
ZUR, a modern compost, Is preimred under the direct 
superintendence of I* Harper, I* I* O., formerly Profes- 
sor of Analytleal Chemistry and Agriculture In the State 
University of Mississippi, as also State Geologist. Its 
bawto is the Green Sand Marl of New-Jersey, which is 
chemically comlMned with fish and pure animal bone. Let- 
ters Patent for this and foreign countries have been gran- 
ted. It is unhesitatingly accredited superior to Peruvian 
Guano— strengthening the soli and beyond the possibility 
of exhausting land where applied. The increase in ilie 
yielii of plants and all cerrab Is largely augmented ; 
while it supplies a oonclnuovs source of FertlTlty. Par 
sandy, barra^jsnd abandoned lands, and where other 
manures have fined, we ask but one trial, trusting solely 
upon the rare constituents which this fertiliser abundanU 
ly possesses, and wDlch are so wholly and peculiarly cs- 
senllal In an article of fertility, such ss is oere reliably 
represented. We would beg the attention of Farmers to 
its use the coming autumn for winter grain, and to the 
fact that It has arrested the rot in potatoes after decay has 
commenced. Price i>er ton of 2,000 lbs., $36. For an de- 
tailed particulars, analyses, directions and recommenda- 
tions, apply or send to the oflKce of the National Fertiliz- 
ing Company, 37 Fulton 8t, New- York. , 

JOa C. CANNING, Agent 
We would distinctly give notice, [as abortive imitations 
and attempted infringements npon our patenU hnve al- 
ready been made.] that we have no eonnection whatever 
with other Fertilising Companies of any charaeier or 
Aug. 10— wfcmSmos. 



WINEGAR'S CAPSTAN GATE-— 
I will pat up my Gate, npon my traveling expen- 
ses being paid, and not exceeding four dollars for aoinal 
cost of the auachment ; and unless it Is a perlbct suocesa 
in every respect, lam to have nothing. 

CALK6 WINE6AR, 
Sept. 9— vrfcmlt. Union Springs, Cayuga Co., H. T. 



GREAT AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT ! 
Important to Every Farmer. 

R. Nuttiiif's Fanning and Aaiorting Blaohine. 

This machine is the invention of Rufbs Notttng of Ran- 
dolph. Vermont, was patented in August, 18M. and is re- 
garded by those who have seen it, as the paragon of its 
kind. It poss e ss e s many advantages as a winnowing ma- 
chine over the ordiijary mill, among which are the follow- 
lowing. It chsft faster than tiie ordinary mill of the 
same size ; it reqntres less power to operate It ; it runs 
much stiller ; it is smaller and more portaoU^ and more com- 
pact and symmetrical inform; it does its work better ^ not 
only taking out the chaff and dirt, but all weed heads, 
sticks, short pieces of straw. Jtc, which depreciate the 
market value of grain, and obstruct smut mills and mill 
sUmes. The drive wheel is so situated with regard to the 
hopper, that the operator can regulate the feeding on to 
the sieves with his left band, while turning with his right, 
thereby preventing the eloggtng of the sieves with straw. 
Ice., (to which all mills are iTable,) and allowing the grain 
to pass through faster. The wind strikes the grain in an 
ascending direction cf about 45 degrees, wbicii is much 
more fiivorable for separating light imparities, than the 
oouimon nearly korisontal direetion. The whole or any 
part of the wind may be shot off at any instant by the ope- 
rator, without slopping or alterlns the veloeitv of the fan, 
or the shakes— dtllbrent grain and seeds requiring a diffe- 
rent ratio of wind to the shake. The distanoe or velocity 
of the shakes may be increased or diminished without al- 
tering the wind. The machine will not move about on 
the floor when in use, being kept in its place by the ** hold- 
foMt^^ upon which the operator stands. It winnows not 
only all Kinds of grain, beans and peas, but every kind of 
clover, grass, garden and flower seeds, and does it so per- 
fectly that they cannot be improved by being alAed over 
by hand, as Is usuallv practiced and necessary after the 
common mills. And ft hss no large or wide pieces of 
boards in its construction, (ss in other mills,) to shrink and 
swell with the condition of the atmosphere, and thereby 
impede its free and easy operation. 

But the great distinguishing merit of the machine Is 
thIs-IT IB AN ASSORTING 11 ACHINK-aiid sssuch 
it stands unequalled and unrivalled, challenging the admi- 
ration of all who see It operate— performing the operation 
on an entirely new principle, separating everything accord- 
ing to its sixct weight and shtgtt, and making as many va- 
rieties and grades of seed and grain as may be required, 
even as many as twenty If necessary, and depositing each 
by Itself. It will take oats, cockle, grass and lUl foul 
seeds, from wheat, barlev, l^c, and assort the grain Itself 
into grades, placing the large and plump, and the shrivel- 
led and imperfect Vhiels, in separate apartments. Thus 
the farmer is encMed to separate the choicest and plumpest 
grain for seed^ and at the same time purify it from all foul- 
ness whatever. What a desideratum is this I By the use 
of this mschine, advantages of almost injinite value to 
individuals^ communities^ and countries^ must follow — In 
the increase and imprtqrement In the quality and quantity 
of crops, from sowing only the largest^ earliest ripened^ 
and most perfect seed — in the ridding of farms of the great 
variety oi weeds now engendered by seeds sown with the 



grain, by sowing only that prepared by this machine, which 
Is perfectly free fh)m all foul seeds, and also thus save a 
vast amount of expensive labor in the subduing of weeds 
—in saving to the fisrmer for his poultry and stock, the 
shrivelled and broken grains which the millera now re- 
move with their screens and smut machines— and In ena- 
bling Agriculturists to raise all th^ seed-grain, srasa, gar- 
den seeds, Ac, for their own use. 

Besides all these considerations, th<s machine, which, 
although then In an incomplete and unfinished state, was 
exhibited at five New-Ei)eiand TtAn, (three state and two 
countv,) last autumn, and received the first and highest 
award and premium at each, and the univeml commen- 
dation of the numben who saw it ; is very simple and dur 
ruble in construetteo and operation, and at the same lime 
can be afforded at a ^rice within the reach of every far- 
m<»r. 

Rights to manufacture and use this machine are now fbr 
sale, and applications for them for the United States (the 
New-England States excepted, (must be made to WAL- 
LACE WARREN, Utica, N. Y., who has the sole dispo- 
sal of the same in territory to suit purchasers. 

8ept9-w2t. 
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BLOOD AND WOOL MANURE.— This article 
has proved Bnperior to Peruvian Oaano In various 
trials this spring. For sale by A. LONQBTT, 
Aug. 13-w4tm2U M Cllfl Sireet, New- York. 

Short-Horn Bull Calves. 

THE snbserfber offers for sale at moderate prices, a few 
superior ball calves with good pedigrees. They mav 
bo seen at Ellerslie Farm, one mile south of the Bhinebeok 
station, Hudson River Railroad. 

WILLIAM KELLY, 
Aug. 5— wStmSt. Rhlnebeclc, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

Hickok'9 Cider mill and Press. 

COMBINED POTATO DIOQER AND DOUBLE 

MOLDBOA&D FLOW, 

XIasily converted ln.to eitlier. 

HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, kc, 

EXOEL.SIO K F AN M I L. I^ S. 

GRIFFINO BROTHER ^ CO., 

NORTH RIVER AORTCULTURAL WAREIIOUSB/ 
60 Cortlaodt 8treel, New- York. 

July 15— w.Vm3m 

Notice to German Farmers and Gardeners. 

A GENTLEMAN at the south wants an aMociate in 
partnership, who understands the culture of the 
ffrapevine in the open air, and raising and management of 
fruit trees, and also vegetable gardenuw- in all its oranohea. 
He must be a German man and married, and should speak 
English. He must be sober and of steady habits of indus- 
try. A comfortable and pleasaoiiborae promised to him. 
Address J. B.. at the oflioe of Ihb p«par. 
July 22— w8t— mat. 




For the Harvest of 1858. 

The best Oombined Beaping and Vowing MschiniB 
in ON, as sndorsed bj the United States 

Agrienltnral lodety. 
Manny's Pacenft wUh \Vood*s Improvenicnt 

IT is with much pleasure and renewed oonfldenee, that 
I offer mv machine to the Farmers for the coming har- 
vest, with all its improvements and increased high reputa- 
tion as a combined Machine and single Mower. The large 
sale the past season, and great soooess at the National 
Trial of Harvest ImpIemenU at Syracuse in Julv Jast, 
where it was awarded one Gold and two Silver Medals, is 
conclu si ve to every unprejudiced /krmer that it is the most 
approved machine of the kind in use, and the subscriber 
b^s to say that they will be perfect and complete In work- 
manship and material, and are offered to them on terms 
aocommcvlating and suited to the^ times. With each ma- 
chine will be furnished two scythes, two extra guards, two 
extra sections, one extra pinion, ana wrench. 

Warranted capable or cutting fh>m 10 to 16 aores of 
gntfls or grain per day, in a workma^^Uke manner. 

Price of Machines as heretofoj^ T*he Combined Ma- 
chine varies in price according to width of cut and its 
adapUtion in size and strength to different sections of the 
country, from $126 to $160, delivered here on the CMrs. 

Price of Single Mower, utecl Bar. 1116.00 

^WALTER A. WOOD, 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
23— w4ms&mtf Hoosiok Falls, N. Y. 




OKA AAA PEAR TREES, Standards ahd 
AiO\jyJ\j\j DwAavs, best varieties. GEO. W. 



WILSON, Maiden, Mass. 



Aug. 1— mSms 




DEDERICK»8 PATENT PARALLEL LEVER 
HAY PUESSKS. 

The subscriber manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand all sizes of this celebrated Hay Press, which chal- 
lenges competition with any other Hay Prei»8 made. Also 
a superior article of Scotch Harrotca and Feed Cutters, all 
of which he offers to the public on the routtt reasonable 
terms. Descriptive Circulars sent on ap|illcation. 
EDWARD VyiLSON, 
Successor to Wm. Decring Sl Co., 
Na 68, 60, «2 and 64, Blceclcer §t., Albany. N. Y. 
Reference— Davidsok Ac Viels, to whoip orders may bo 
addressed, and of whom Information may Be obtained. 
Aug. 19— witmtf 



ca-ooiD iba:Bi>ioiN"Ee. 

r' IS estimated the Atkins Chbrrt PBCTORiL and Ci- 
TtiARTio Pills have done more t6 promote the public 
health than any other one cause. There can be no ques- 
tion tliat the Cherry PecUiml has by its thousands on 
thousands cures of Colds, Coughs. A«thiiia, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Bronchitis, &c., very much reduced the proportion 
of deaths from consumptive diseases in tlus eountry. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. 

Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the blood 
from lu impurities. Purge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral system from obstructions. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, before It is yet too strong to 
yi^ld. 

Ayor's Pills do thrust out disease, notqnly while it is 
weak but when it has taken a strong holir Read the as- 
tounding sUtemenU of those whpjhave been cnred by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis- 
eases, Riieumatlsm. Neuralgia, Dysnt^psla, Internal pains, 
BlHlous Complaints, Heart-bum, Headache, Gont, and 
many less dangerous but still threatening ailments, such 
as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss 
of Appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and Indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative remedy is reoulred. 

Theae are no random statements, but are authenticated 
bivj-our own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Try them once, and you never will be without them. 

Price 26 cents per Box— 6 boxes for $1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. »T. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell 
and sold l)y all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam— mtf. 
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Coxitetita of tbls 14'vuzi'ber. 

The Fantt* 

T1mothy~Sprlnff and Summer Seeding, 297 

Management of Manuree. 298 

Oultareof Broom Corn, by M., 299 

A Obeap Western Fence, dv Joh« Dot, SOO 

CompoeUioD and Value of Barley, 800 

Culture of Chicory, by F. A. Nauts, 802 

The Indian Rice, by P«t>f. Krhmedt, 803 

Farm Roller, Seed Sower and Horse Pitchfork, by 

X. Y. Z 804 

Gathering the Hop Crop, by Hop Oaowaa, 806 

Wheat and ChesH, 808 

Draining PrerenU Heaving Out, 806 

Third Springfield Horee Show, * 308 

How to Clean Seed Wheat, by Joav Johmbtuw, 810 

WetherelFs Home Hoe, 810 

Bxperimentin Draining, 811 

Timothy— Autumn Seeding, 311 

Mammoth Red Clover, by L. BAarLiTT, 811 

Allen'i PoUto Digging Plow, *v... 313 

Barn Door, by Wn. Kevmst, ;....'...... 813 

Next Year** Cornfield, 814 

Farming on the Onondaga Shale*, by Oso. Gs»ou,. 816 

Kxhlbitions of State Societiee, 816 

Farm Ciaterna, 816 

Early Winter Wheat, by L. Babtlitt 817 

Inquiries and Aii^wiirs, 318 

BafnbrldKe Town Fair by J. J., 820 

Grain Stubble. ^. 821 

Notes for the Month, 322 

Tl&e Graxler* 

Cure for Bots In Horses, by Bollitt, 801 

Fattening Hogs, and their Manure, by W. J. Pama, 802 

Milch Cows— the Value of Blood, 807 

Tar a Preventive of Utjor Cholera, by H, KasLBR,... 307 

Sheep at the West, by D. A. A. Niobola, 309 

Bloody Murrain, by J. Wadswouth, 310 

Treaiucutof a Sick Cow, by 8., 313 

Tlie Ponltry-Tarcl. 

Gapes in Chickens, by C. F. Mokton, 306 

The Hortlcnltitrlst. 

Transplanting Small Trees, 801 

The Apple Borer, 804 

Muscat Catawba Grape, by B. T. Ward, 804 

Items in Grape Culture, by A. D. G., 307 

Session of Am. Pomoiogical Society, 309 

Newman's Thornloss Blackberry, 812 

Market Pears, 312 

Prince Englebert Plum, 312 

Dotaasflo Beonomjr. 

How to Dry Sweet Corn, by J., 806 

Management of Scarlet Fever, - 812 

Green Tomatoes, for PSi*s, by K S. 817 

Recipe for Rhubarb Wine, 821 

RunU Arelftliecture. 

Design for a School House, 813 

Illnatimtloita* 
Cheap Fence, (6 flgs.).. 300 

Gapes in Chickens. 805 

Allen's Potato Diffger,.. 312 




I Prince Bnglebert Plum, 312 
» School House, (3 flg«.)- 313 

. . iKarnDoor, 813 

Newman's Thornlcss Blackberry, 812 



Now Ready— Single copies Twenty-five Cents postpaid 
— One Dozen copies |2. Agents Wanted in all parts of 
the country, to whom liberal terms will be offered. 
THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 

Register of Rural Affkirs 

FOR 1850. 
Nearljr One flftndred and Fifty Enfl^ni'rln^ I 

ABiJ^AGT OF COHTKNTB. 

L FARM MANAQEMIfiNT-Mr. Thomab' Prize Essay 
—Re- written and Amplified, with Eighteen Engravings 

1. Different ways of Farming Contrasted. 

2. The Importance of Order. 
8. The Capital Reouired. 

4. Live Stock and Implements. 

6. Size of Farms and Laying them Out. 
A. Fences, Gates, Imtilemoiits, &c. 

7. Soils and their MHriagumont^Manar«s, Rotation of 

Crops, Order of Oponvtious. 

IL COUNTRY DWELLINGS-wlth Twnty-five En- 
gravings. 
1. Design and Plans of a Brick Farm Bouse. 



2. Design and Plans of a Small Octagon House. 
8. Two Designs, with Plans, of Small Houses. 
4. Design and Plans of an Irregular Country Houm. 
6. Design and Plans of a Square BulU Country House. 
«. Design and Plans of a Brick Villa with Tower. 
UL FURNITURa AND RURAL STRUCTURES OP 
IRON. TniRTT-two Ekoratikos. 

1. OmaTnental Si«ts for Out and In-Doora. 

2. OrnamenUl Furniture and Vases. 

8. Wire Fences and Mode of Construction. 
IV. UNDER-DRAINING— A very Complete and Elab- 
orate Article— with TwaMTT-aiOBT EMOBAviMSk 

1. Advantages and General Prindpleo. 

2. Laying Ont Dralm to reader thena moat EfOeicnk 



4. Pnrtlal Dralnage-Siie of Bore—Lweling. 
& Depth and Dlst«neo->Modo of OnUing— Coat. 

0. Stone and Brush I^tna. 

V. CULTtnflEitlfrHrARIBTIES OF THEPSARp- 
with nmhru SvaRATivas. 

1. Proflta Yielded andisr Thorough and SkillAil CoUnnL 

2. How to Make them Thrive. 
8. The best of the Old Hbrta. 

4. New Varieties— with Complete Deaoriptlona and En- 
graying* of the more Prominent. 
VL OTHER FRUITS-Wlth Bioit XvonATisoi. 

1. The Beet Varieties of the Peaoh for a Suooeiaioo. 

2. Beet borU of Plums In Order of Ripening. 
& Strawberries— Transplanting. 

4. Three New Stamlnate SorU of Strawberriea. 

6. Hardy Fruits at the WeA— Contributed by a nllable 

Western Cultivator. 
6. Renovating Old Tl-eea. 

VIL RURAL BOONOMY-TauB Esobatiio. 
L Preaerving Freeh Fmila. 

5. Keeping Orapjoa thnragh th* Winter. 
8. Raising and Keeping Celeiy. 

4. Appte Seed WasW. 

6. Protecting Young FrulU. 

VUL LISTS OF NURSXRIEB-Witli Bstbv Ehoba- 

vivas. 

1. CaplUl Required. 

2. Lists of Nurseries in the United States, with Coneiss 

Descriptions. 
8. Principal Nurseries In JEwp^pe. 

IX. THE VERBENA. 
1. A Chapter by Dexter Snow, with one Bngraylng. 
X MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY-Six Emosa. 
vises. 

1. Genera] Considerations. 

2. Plans of Poultry Houses, Coops and Feedfaig Trtyogbs. 

3. Fattenmg Fowls. 

XL RURAL MISCELLANY— Font BMeEATiien 

1. W^orkshops and Stormy Days. 

2. Street Trees. 

8. Hildreth's Gang „ 

4. A Cheap Horse Pi 
6. Cutting Grafts. 
8. MisoelUineous Hints.4 

For feeaoty of Illustmtlons, (total 144,) Variety and 
Value of OontenU, It will be conceded thit No;6 Jf the 
5;°'5^!.n t nnjoT*^ by either of Its predecessors. 
The Publishers desfrs to suggest that It otkn pecullarli»- 
duoements, fh>ni its cheapness and nseftilneasTfor clrou- 
latloM either gratnltouBly or otherwise, by Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies. Nurseryinen. D«»leni In 
se^s and Implements, and all intereated In the Ptokism 
and Improvement of the Fanner. 

Address aU orders or inquiries for the Terms at whole- 
sale to LUTHER TUCKER fc SON, 

Cultivator Office, Albeny, N. Y. 
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UPERIOR DWARF PEAR TREES- 

.^ Grown on the best stocks In the best manner, and of 
well tested varieties, at prices that oaunot £sU to meet with 
favor. Also a desirable stock of 

Frnli end Orneawntel Trees. 

Dwarf Pear Trees In bearing, can be seen till the fruit 
shall be gathered. - T. G. YSOM A^S 

o . «. . Walworth Nuserlea, Wayne Co.,^. Y. 

Sept. 23— w4mlt. 

THK OAUDKN: 

A Pocket Maooal of Praotioal ||ortt(mltw«« 

Foa Balm at nrs Orrios. 
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Tlie Close of Anotlier Year. 



It isewtomary to speak of the prenot age as ooa, 
of At0ociited Effort — an age in whick, more than 
erer before, koproTemeota are puabed on and progrets 
ii effected, by the oombined eaertioiM of thoosaodi, 
working through simple and effectlTO agencies preri- 
oosly uoknoim. 

No example of this is more io point than that afforded 
by oar Agriculture. Throagh Societies and the Agri- 
cultural Press its foUowen hare already been largely 
awakened to the importance of their calling ; to the 
best means of increasing its profits and its comforts ; 
to the necessity of activity in mind as well as in body ; 
Co the enjoyment of the pleasures of taste, as well as 
the entirgement of the meney results of their labor. 

The Agricultural Presets the product of Associated 
Effort in a double sense. It elicits from its readers 
their practical experience, and publishes this experi- 
ence to others. The Agricultural Paper is thus ren- 
dered a monthly or a weekly Meeting for discussion, 
between farmers, near and remote, skillftil and igno- 
rant, old and young — still, each of them striving for 
and oontrilmting toward the same end, the mutual 
benefit of all— throwing out the lessons of an earnest 
life, as an example or a warning to others, according as 
its fruits may preve to have been good or evil. 

The second sense in which such a paper as Thk Cul- 
tivator may be regarded as the product of Associated 
Effort Is this : It is offered at the lowest possible price 
to every subscriber — a price which gives him the whole 
advantage of the commission or reduction that would 
be offered to Agents upon a higher price, and one, too, 
that renders it necessary for a very large subscription 
to cover the actual cost of production. Hence the oir* 
culiition of Thk Cultivator we are forced to place 
entirely in the hands of its readers. We say to them : 

*'Tbis is the aggregate of your monthly in- gather- 
ing of facts, experiences and opinions. Everything 
that we can do to render these contributions service- 
able to you— whatever we can add from the constant 
labors of our own lives — whatever money or time or 
effort can proenre^ali this we put into the common 
stock. The larger the circulation you can aid us in 
attaining — in just this proportion will our exertions be 
rendered effective, and the value and interest of your 
journal and ours be maintained and extended. Ton 
have the means of reaching many thousands, by lay- 
ing the subject individually before a few. We offer 
you all the ^tractions we can ; and we invite your 
support— not merely to the limit of your own single 



subscription,— but in the shape of a little time and 
exertion in extending our invitation to ten or twenty or 
thirty of your friends." 

Pulitical papers which have in charge the advance- 
ment of party interests, find agents at every oomer 
ready to enroll clubs of subscribers and to keep them 
up, at the cost even of some money as well as time 
and trouble. But is there nothing to be gtiined in ex- 
tending the benefit of Agricultural reading 1 is there 
nothing in the cause of Agricultural progress worthy 
of sincere, united, hearty efforts to advance it 7 

In pursuance of the system we have so long follow- 
ed, Thk Cultivator will open the year 1659 with new 
subscription books, and the time to fill them is now 
close at hand. This journal will continue to occupy 
much the same field as at present. Its course for 25 
years has been one that warrants us in promising that 
it will not fall behind in the future, while at the same 
time it frees us from the necessity of making novel 
announcements, and issuing startling extras. Un- 
biassed by any connection with secondary concerns, the 
conductors aim to identify their own interests with 
those of their readers, and appeal to the testimony of 
every thoughtful observer as to the influence Tub 
Cultivator has wielded and is every day wielding 
upon the husbandry and consequently upon the pros- 
perity of the country, even in parts the most remote. 

The past year mny be especially referred to, as one 
that has elicited articles of constant interest and value 
from a host of instructive correspondents. This and 
other circumstances of encouragement, lead us to look 
with confidence to 1859 — not only as a year that shall 
maintain and extend whatever merits the quarter of a 
century which the Cultivator now concludes, can 
boost,- but one also which shall enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness, and bring new thousands within the reach 
and the reading of ils columns. Men of great intel- 
lect and ability are now devoting labor and time to the 
investigation of agricultural science. Men of wealth 
are more than ever giving up the pleasures and the 
pursuits of the city for those afforded by country life— 
or training their sons to do so. The most skillful me- 
chanics are at work in the service of Agriculture. 
Those farmers who have made it the business of years 
and derived from it competencies or fortunes, are con- 
stantly growing readier to contribute their counsels 
and advice. One must take a good Agricultural Journal 
to be up with the times in what is going on through these 
and other channels. In none we claim can he obtain 
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a more eomplete traoseript of that world of erents in 
which the Farmer \a espeelallj intetestedi at m> amall a 
ooet, as in Thb Cultivator; and we are inclined to 
belieye that there ia no neighborhood in which there 
coald not be foand scorea or hnndredi of intelligent 
fanners glad to possess themselres of it, if the matter 
was properlj laid before them. 

With the ahore remarks, to which we ask the thought- 
fnl attention of oar readers, we introdoce a statement 
of oar terms for 1859. We are already indebted to 
agents in all parts of the ooantry, and to many con- 
stant friends of 10, or 16, or 20, or 26 years' standing, 
for their kind and In some cases self-sacrifloing efforts 
to promote the otrcalation of oar journals. We ask 
them to continae their assiatance and support, and we 
ask those readers with whom we have more lately come 
in contact, to join with them and us in this good cause. 
We will send a copy of Thb Rkgisteb of Rural Ar- 
FAIB8 for 1869 to any one who will employ it in pro- 
oaring subscriptions, on application to that effect, and 
we think if thb is widely shown, with the explanation 
that a Tweniyjhe cent Book^ containing nearly one 
hundred andj^fly engravings^ may be had together 
with Thb Cultivator one year, for Fifty-two Cents^ 
few will refuse a sum so trifling. We have already 
mailed a copy to most of our old agents, but acme may 
miscarry or be accidentally overlooked— if so, will they 
pleaae inform us 7 

We have determined, instead of increasing our cash 
premiums to Agents, to make an offer which will coat 
us more, but which will be extending some little remu- 
neration to the great body of those from whose aid we 
are hoping for an enlargement of our lists next year: — 
1. We will give a copy ofTkn Cultivator and Rbg- 
ISTER Jbr 1859, frbb to every one who eende 
U9 95 for a club qf Ten eubecriberSy and the 
poetagee (22 cente^) which we have to pay on the 
Eleven Registers. 
We will give a copy qf ei^er Thovas' Fruit Cul- 
TURiST, Thomas' Farx Implbiibnts, the bound 
volume qf Rural Affairs, a previous bound 
vol qf Ihjb Cultivator, or any other $1 book^ 
to the one sending us 910 for Twenty copies 
Cultivator and Reoistbr for 1859, and 40 
cents to meet the postages on the Twenty Reg- 
islers. 
Terms ot Cultivator and Register for 1859* 
One copy Cultivator and Register,* •• 75 cents. 

One copy Cultivator alone, 50 cents. 

Ten copies Cultivator and Register, • $5 20 
N. B. Subscribers in the British Provinces will add 6 
cents a copy to the above terms, to cover U. S. postage 
to thd lines. To them 10 copies of Thb Cultivator 
and Rbgistbr will cost $5 80. 

Wo need not remind our friends of the importance 
of beginning early to make out their lists. We will 
send the Registers out to subscribers as heretofore, 
as soon as the orders are received, so that one who 
subscribes for the Cultivator for 1859, will imme' 
diately receive bade Twenty five Cents qf his money 
in the form qf this valuable book. 
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The Country Gentleman. 

Subscribers to Thb Cultivator who would prefer a 
weekly journal, are reminded that The Courtry 
GENTLEKAif wUl begin its 13lh vol. with 1859. Thb 



Cultivator is made np of a portion of Ha eoDtenta, 
and the Country Obittlbmaii is referred to with eon- 
fldenoe as standing at the head of oar weekly Agri- 
oultnral periodicals. It contains 16 large pages every 
week— making two yearly volamea (beginning respect- 
ively with January and July,) of over 400 pages each I 
fumiahed at the low price of 92 a year, or f2 50 when 
not paid in advance. Subscriptions commence at any 
time. 

The Coontry Gentleman and (be Annual Beghter. 
The price of a Sibglb Copy of each, to one person, 
ia ^225; Two Cofibs, i4 00; Four Copibs, $7.03; 
Eight Copibb, 913. 16 ; and any larger number at the 
same rate, which inolades the poatage on the Rbgistbr. 
Where, however, the subscribers are already snpplied 
with the Rbgistbr, or do not wish it, we will aend the 
Country Oxntlbman alone aa follows :— Tbrbb Copibs 
for $5; FivB Copibs, $8; Tbn Copibs, #15. Sub- 
flCRiBBRS IN THB BRITISH Provi NCBS wiU add Twouty- 
six Cents a Year to the above Terms, to oover United 
States postage to tho Canada Lines. 

«RURAIi AFFAIRS ''—VoIunBO One. 

Under this title we have Issued a new edition of the 
*' Annual Rrgibtbr op Rural Appairs," Idt 1855, 
1866, and 1857, in one ndame, handsomely bonnd— 
price One Dollar. The Calendar pages and advertiae- 
mehta which originally appeared, are now omitted, but 
the diiferenee in aiae ia more than made np in the 
weight and quality of tiie paper. It forms the moat 
l>eautiful and complete Mgieam on all Rural Sabjeots, 
ever iaaned at the price, apd eotttaina 440 Sngnvinga ! 
Agenta are wanted in all parte of the oonntiy, to sell 
thia book, to whom liberal terma will be given. 

To Cure a Hauu 

[Thia and the following reoeipt we are enabled to 
give through the kindness of a lady who baa tested 
them and proved their value. That for curing ham, 
she has had in constant use for many years,and although 
involving some more trouble than maybe neceasary 
in other receipts, the excellence of the result Is thought 
more than a compensation ; and from a personal trial of 
ham thus cured, we must add our highest oommendation 
to hers. The receipt for cuing beef she has tried but 
one winter, when it waa found auch a ancoeaa that the 
trial ia to be conducted this fall on a larger scale. Ens. 
Co. Gbkt.] 

One pound and a half of salt, one-quarter of a pound 
of saltpetre, and one ounce of black pepper. 

Mix these well together, and rub the hamweU; 
cover it with what remains ; let it lie six days without 
moving ; then add one pound of molasses, after which 
turn the ham every daj and sprinkle it with the pickle 
for five weeks. Then dry it well, and hang it up in a 
emperate heat to dry thoroughly. 

Brine fbr Beef. 
For 100 pounds of beef take 

6 gauoim of water, 

9 pounds of rait, half fine and half coane, 

8 pounds of brown sugar, 

1 quart of molasecs, 

8 ounces of saltpetre, 

1 ounce of potash. 

Put the above ingredients into a kettle and boil it, 
taking off the acnm. Aa Soon as the aonm eeaaes to 
rise take it off, and when cold, pour it in the barrel on 
the beef. The beef should be rabbe||wiUi Ine salt 
before packing in the barrel. 
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Antiuim Blntk 

HoBKiire Co«H.— ThoM who hav* Imrg* own-ield* 
mfty not havv tiim to favsk the whole before winter, 
without interfering too mooh with other labors. The 
introdnetion of the cheaper htoking-maohfaiee may 
obrUte thU. If the ears are merely broken ttorn the 
stalks and eribbed withont hnsking, in large ooane 
eribfl made of rails or otherwise, the oom will dry more 
perfeeUy end nniformly than If first husked. The 
hosks appear to protect the ears from sndden changes 
of moisture and dryness--to keep off or absorb ezces- 
sIto moistnre, and to aimit a gradual and uniform 
evaporation from the ear. Such at least is the result 
of experience. This com may be hvsked by some of 
tke simpler machines dnring winter, which do not 
require the ordinary cold ftnger-work. Should the 
work be delayed, both the removal of the ears from 
the stolks, and the husking, may be done after win- 
ter sets in. This advantage we regard as the chief 
one conferred by hnsking machines— that is in obviat- 
ing the use of the fingers in cold weather, and not In 
any greatly Increased rspidity In doing the woik. 
Farmers have always desired to find winter employ- 
ment for their hired men ; and if we can throw the 
crowding labors of antnmn Into the leisure of winter, 
an tmpottant olject Is adftined. We are not prepared 
to say which of the husking machines are best, but we 
have been told by those who have made trial, that a 
sharp hatcfaeti to cnt off hnsk and cob at one blow, is 
nenriy as good as any. 

Pot ATOBS.— Remember that one of the best preven- 
tives of the rot, after Mousing, Is perfect cleanliness. 
Many have observed that potatoes dug in muddy 
weather, with portions of the soil adhering to them, 
have been ruined during winter, while those put away 
clean have neariy or entirely escaped. It is, there- 
fore, best to select dry pleasant weather for digging; 
and if this cannot be had, the potatoes should be 
washed, and aikiwed to drain and dry, before putting 
away. A good vegetable washer is figured and des- 
cribed on page 33, ofJast volume of the Country Gen- 
tleman, and it might perhaps be improved in expedi- 
tion by taraing a running stream into it, and provid- 
ing a hole for the escape of the muddy water and earth. 
We have found Allen's potato- di^ng plow an impor- 
tant assistant in expediting the harvesting of potatoes 
in fine weather, in the same way that the horse-rake 
is in the hay field. Coolness and ventilation, as well 
as being kept in the dark, are important in prevent- 
ing rot— hence they should rest on something like rack- 
work or slats. 

Tools.— Every good farmer keeps his tools housed— 
but many during the busy period of summer, have left 
out some that should have been sheltered. The horse- 
rake has perhaps been placed on the fence in the cor- 
ner of a meadow ; the plow still lies at the side of the 
new wheatfield, where it was left when the harrow was 
lunoaght in; the ox- cart stands behind the bam ex* 
posed to all weather; the roller has not seen shelter 
since last spring ; two hoes and a spade lean against 
the side of the wagon-house, and other implements lie 
in various directions. The aggregate value of all may 
be three hundred dollars; five years exposure would 
totally ruin them for any value, and if so, then they 
losing a fifth this year, or aixty doUart, Yet fifty 
worth of labor would place every one in good 




shelter. So much for the want of a little thinking; 
and doubtless not a few who are thus wasting so rapid- 
ly their property, would spend half a day in making a 
sharp bargain, in order to get an additional dollar from 
a neighbor— saving at the tap and wasting at the bung, 
truly! 

A coat of paint applied to tools just after the sea- 
soning of summer, will penetrate the cracks and be of 
great service in excluding water. 

Tbbbs aud Hbdois.— Young Osage hedges, plant- 
ed out last spring, should have a deep furrow plowed 
along side near them, for complete surface drainage, 
and il this furrow were cleaned out with a hoe, all the 
better. We have elsewhere stated that such a hedge 
would do well if planted over or within three or four 
feet of a tile drain, which might otherwise be froaen 
and destroyed. Plowing two or three inches of earth 
upon the newly set plants, or those transplanted last 
spring, will serve as an efficient winter protection. 

Young fruit trees set out in. autumn should also have 
good surface drainage— they should also be temporari- 
ly banked abonti to prevent the wind from loosening 
them ; and the application of a winter mulching of 
short manure, for spading in, in spring, will enrich the 
ground, and protect it partially firom freealng. But 
this manure should not be placed in a small circle 
about the foot of the stem, where It can be of little 
nse, but should be spread several feet wide in every 
direction. It should be short and not strawy manure, 
or the mice may hide under it. 

Those who mulched their young trees with straw in 
summer, should now remove it, or the miee may prove 

troublesome. 

I • e • 

Fneding Off Panture Land. 

«It Is certainly advantageous to pastures,** says 
Thaer, *' to remove the cattle from them now and then, 
in order that the grass may have time to recover itself 
For this reason, on the best conducted farms, the pas- 
tore land is divided into separate parts. The animals 
which require the most succulent and nourishing food 
are first turned to each separate division, and after 
they are removed, the other kinds, which need a small- 
er quantity of nutriment, are fed there. By this means 
the whole of the grass is eaten, those kinds to which 
cattle are least partial with the rest The herbage is 
then left to recover itself for a sufficient time, and af- 
terwards the first herd Is again allowed to feed upon 
it.** 

This system possesses decided advantages over the 
practice of suffering the cattle to wander over the 
whole extent of pasture ground. If the space is large, 
a great deal of herbage is spoiled or destroyed by the 
trampling of the cattle ; the pasturage is never uni- 
formly eaten off, but some portions are left to grow 
until it becomes dry and hard. This luxuriant but 
distasteful herbage is constantly increasing, and in 
time crowds out the finer kinds, already lessened by 
being cropped so closely and continually. Another ad- 
vantage is, that stock are mere quiet, and consequent- 
ly feed better and keep in better thrift 

The succession of the various kinds of stock must be 
regulated by the circumstances of the owner. Their 
says, that in spring the best pasturage is often given 
to ewes, because it is needed to increase their 
of milk, and give them strength to Borse their 
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The grastng of lands with sheep In spring, if not al- 
lowed too long, has a tendeno/ to thicken the gTx>wth 
of grass. Bat they cannot be followed by cattle im- 
mediately with advantage ; at least three weeks should 
intervene, to allow the smell of their dang to dissipate, 
and the grasses to get a fresh start 

Very often cattle, horses, and sheep, are allowed at 
the same time in an endosare. This practice, if the 
animals are properly proportioned, though preferable 
to oonflning each kind to a single lot throagh the sea- 
son, is still inferior in result to the system of changing 
pastures, above described. It is true that horses eat 
herbage refused by cows, and that sheep can pick up 
grass too short for either, yet if they may follow each 
other with an interval of some days between, that 
fresh^ fair biiCy so much liked by all kinds of stock, 
will be better attained, and their thrift consequently 
promoted. 

Much greater attention to the condition of pastures 
and the wants of our stock, will be necessary under 
this system, than we have been accustomed to give, 
yet we believe it will prove beneficial and economical 

n result 

• • • 

Farming in New-Hampihire. 

We recently made an excursion among a por- 
tion of the farming population of Merrimack county, 
N. H., taking notes of some things we saw in course 
of our Jaunt relative to farm matters. Trusting that 
some of our "jottings by the way" may interest a por- 
tion of the readers of the Co. Oent, we will attempt to 
put them in a tangible shape. 

New-Hampshire is more celebrated for its mountains 
and granitic rooks and soils, its snows and ice, and cold 
winters, than for its agricnlture. It hou not the broad 
prairies and fertile soils of the western states, nor the 
milder and more equable dime of the sunny south. 
Bat under these seeming disadvantages, our farmers 
generally manage to raise fair crops, and " bring the 
year about," and though they may annually handle a 
less number of bushels of grain, and perhaps a less 
number of dollars, than do the farmers in some other 
sections of the country, we think them, generally, 
quite as independant, happy, and intelligent, as are 
the tillers of the soil in any other of the states— old or 
new. * * • * 

Thus far we have written of New Hampshire farm- 
ing in general. We will now say something of indi- 
vidonl farming among us. In our rambles we saw 
hundreds of farms, and the management thereof, with 
their farm buildings and fixtures, that would be credi- 
table to any section of this or any other country. But 
we had time to particularly examine only three of 
them. 

We first visited the place of Mr. Leonard Gerrish, in 
Franklin. He owns about 400 acres of land, 150 of 
which is wood and pasture land, lying back some dis- 
tance from his residence. The homestead contains 250 
acres, 75 of which is intervale or alluvial, lying on the 
easterly side of the Merrimack river. Al)out 50 acres 
of which is annually or oftener overflowed ; the water 
" setting back " upon it, deposits a sedimentary mat- 
ter, that keeps up the fertility of the soil under pretty 
severe cropping. Upon the intervale, he has this sea- 
acres in com. This field of com, half a mile in 
varies much in quality, owing to difference in 




Boil, whether sandy or loamy, mannriDg, Ao. Meet of 
the crop is good. Four acres have now been planted 
in com for six years in sneoeaiion without manure, ex- 
cept plaster and ashes to the hills, and deeper plowing. 
The crop, he says, is as good this aa on any previous 
season — it compares favorably with thai which had 
been liberally manured. His object in thus planting 
without manuring, is to see how his alluvial soil will 
compare with the rich lands of the west under continual 
cropping. The poorest portion of his com was on an 
acre or so, upon which he grew broom com last year. 
Soon after the "brush" was cut, he plowed in the 
green and juicy stalks — a very heavy growth— and 
thinks their decomposition has produced a sourness in 
the soil that has proved injurious to this year's crop. 

Mr. G. has near his house, some sixty acres of valu- 
able wood and timber land ; the balance of land on 
the home farm, is a light, sandy and loamy soil, very 
easily cultivated, and in wet seasons like the past, 
under proper culture, yields profitable orops of com, 
rye, beans, Ac. He has 20 acres of oom on this land, 
in quantity and quality, ranging all the way from very 
good to very poor. He estimates the coet of growing 
com, taking the intervale and upland together, from 
the starting of the plows till the crop is hoed the seeond 
time, at about five dollars per acre — the manure not 
included. He thinks the fodder pays well for harvest- 
ing. 

To some of our farmers, living upon hard, rocky, 
tough-swarded upland, who contend that it costs a dol- 
lar a bushel to grow com, thtf estimate of Mr G.'s may 
seem very modest indeed, ^ut he does his farm-work 
with swift travelling horses, his land is free from rocks, 
stumps and other obstrnotiona, and we do not see why 
he may not cultivate his fields as cheaply as do the 
fanners out west, where they boast of " cribbing their 
com " for from five to eight cents a bushel. A man, 
horse and boy, with a corn-planter, can plant ten acres 
per day. The after culture is almost wholly performed 
with the horse* hoe and cultivator. He planted twelve 
and a half bushels of seed com last spring. Mr. G is 
somen hat largely engaged in the purchase and sale of 
cattle, as also that of hay, which he presses in bales 
and sends off per railroad. The hay cut upon his farm 
is mostly of first quality. He thinks his hay crop and 
com fodder will be equivalent to 100 tons of hay. 

His farm buildings are nearly all new, thoroughly 
and tastefully built, and well furnished ; the grounds 
about the house well laid out, and ornamented with 
trees, flowers and shrubbery, and a fountain of water, 
Ac, Ao. 

The next place at which we called was that 
of Mr. Stephen Gerrish, about half a mile from Leon- 
ard's. This is wholly an upland farm, containing 250 
acres upon which there are not five acres of waste or 
unplowable land. His cultivated crops this year, con- 
sisted of six acres of well manured, stout com : 12 
acres of spring gn^in and three acres in potatoes, beans, 
Ac. He has 200 acres of outland, mostly well wooded. 
Sixty acres of the homestead are in wood and timber. 
He has 75 acres of grass land, ail producing good Eng- 
lish hay, most of which can be cut with the mower. 
Some portions of his fields that were not sufficiently 
smooth for the machine he is turning over, levelliDg 
down, manuring and new seeding to gra.«. His build- 
ings are large, conveniently arranged, and finished 
and furnished in a stylo becoming that of the intelli- 
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gent, aad Indepeadent fannar of this opvotcy. He 
hac Ml abandaat sof ply of fMiro water, both well and 
aquedttct for the hoote, the bam, and the read aide, 
and alee, for a Coantain Jet, in hka door yard, and « 
taetefallj located fish pond— the surplas of which is 
used for Irrigating a mowing field, that gently slopes 
tewarde the west, with a descent just sufficient to keep 
the water in notion. By the aid of his mowing ma- 
chine, horse- rahe, good hands, good living, and cold 
water, his 7E tons of hi^ is placed in his capacions 
bam withoot 'bandrsAce or lei.* fraita, flowers, and 
oman»ontai trees «boai the house, bespeak the taste 
and lib r<ilit^ of its inmates — while a row of rock ma- 
ple trees, each fide of the road, the whole length of 
his farm, well prote^ ted from injury by cattle, will, we 
trast, honorably transmit his name down to generations 
yet unboni. 

Our last * profesflloBAl call ' was at the well known 
** Webster Farm,V in Franklin, about fifteen miles 
north of Concord. The farm is now owned by Mr. 
Fay. The estate consists of about one thousand oores ; 
160 oC which Is intenrale, and 40 acres of cultivated 
upland, the balance being in timber, wood, and paa- 
ture. This year, there is about 100 acres in tillage, 
30 acres of which is in com of heavy growth, one field 
of which we passed thapngh will ayerage, we'think, 60 
bushels per acre ; 26 acres In oats, 16 in rye, S of po- 
tatoes, Uin beans; 6 acres W«/, on thares,' and 8 
acres of oats turned under for green manuring. 

Ihe Ftoek now on the farm is 22 of the horse kind ; 
60 bead Of c-tttie, mostly Devons, although there are 
a few of the Hnngarian, Ayrshire, and Dnrhame, and 
others of rarious miztares and grades. He has a lai^e 
yoke of full blooded Hungarian 4 year old steers ; we 
SAW them plowing. Mr. F. appears well satisfied with 
them as working cattle ; keeps 160 sheep ; 16 swine of 
the Sufiblk breed and their grades. 

Last year he had 21 acres in com, yielding 1,100 
bushels ; 700 of which he has sold, at i^n averoge of 
$1.09 per bueheL Hay crop ibis year, eetlmated U 
125 tons ; not more than five tons of which is not good 
Knglish hay. Of his 30 acres of com, this year, 22 
acres were manured at the rate of from 25 to 30 loads 
of farm yard manure, per acre. The land is plowed 
in autumn, about twelve inches deep ; in the spring he 
applies from 25 to 30 large cart loads of manure, which 
is well mixed wilh the soil by the horse-plow, har- 
row, Ac. 

In ' breaking up' sod land, he uses the double or 
Michigan plow of a large sice. It cuts a furrow about 
16 inches wide and 12 deep, and it frequently turns up 
the ' yaller dirt ;* but he does grow capital com, not- 
withstanding this. The day we were there was ex- 
ceedingly warm, and his team being otherwise at 
leisure, be put before his big plow six oxen and two 
horses, all of which were driven by an Irish lad, and 
a live Yankee between the plow handles — the whole 
eonoera went round an eight-acre field like a locomo- 
tive, severing the twitch grass roots and reversing the 
soil to an averajte depth of 12 inches. 

Aside from the manure, he estimates the cost of 
growing an acre of core, from the starting of the plow 
till the stalks are fit to cut, at eight dollars per acre. 

He gave us some account of his sales of stock, farm 
products, Ac, for the past year : Cora sold, 8750 ; oats 
800 bushels, potatoes, 200 bushels— amounting to about 
$500; stock and wool sold, $960 ; 100 cords of wood, 



and 15,000 feet of lumber, pork, and many other items, 
in the grots amounting to a handsome sum that we 
cannot here particulariae. 

Nearly all his grass is cut with a machine and ga- 
thered with horse rakes. Horse hoes and cultivators 
passing each way of his corn-fields, leave but little 
work to be performed by the hand-hoe. In cultivating 
his hoed crops, a boy rode the horse thirteen days in 
succession <Sundays excepted.) 

Mr. Fay has made very great Improvements upon 
the farm since it oame Uito his possession, some four 
years ago. He has the enterprise and the means for 
effecting still greater improvements, which we have no 
doubt he will soon accomplish if life and health are 
spared. He is one of those energetic, go-ahead men, 
in the vigor and prime of manhood, who says *come 
boys,' and when about his farm he neither wears * kid 
gloves nor broad cloth.' 

lie resides in the mansion house, formerly the occa- 
sional residence of the late Mr. Webster. The furniture, 
book9,maps, Ac , Ac, were sold with the house, snd they 
are now ail there. The chair he occupied,! he table upon 
which he wrote, the writing materials, to the very pens 
he shaped Arom the grey goose quill, all remitin as 
when the " great expounder of the Constitution" left 
them. The place has becotoe one of great resort for 
strangers and others. A register is kept of visitors, 
whose names fill many pages. We cannot but think 
the quiet and labors of this farmer's family must at 
times be somewhat disturbed, by the numerous calls 
they receive from strangers and others, curious to look 
upon the many things there, once the property of the 
great American statesman, whose remains are now qui- 
etly reposing far from hU ancestral home, the home 
of his childhood and youth. Levi Babtlbtt. War- 
ner, N. H, 

• ♦ • - 

A Mode of Saving- Labor in Shingling. 

I will take this opportunity of sending you for in- 
sertion in the Country Gentleman, a descriptioin of the 
manner which may be common, but which is new to 
me: 

Take strips of board of any desired length, and six 
inches wide, and straight- edgvd on both edges; then 
stout wire two and a half feet long, with two to four 
nail holes at one end« and on the other end, a piece of 
band or other thin Iron, (say three inches long, set on 
on like a hoe blade. Lay your first course of shingles 
by line, as usual ; on your first course of shingles lay 
your strip of board ; then dropping the hoe blade at the 
end of the wire, behind the fint end of the board, draw 
that up to the butt of the shingles already laid, and 
nail the wire fast to the roof boards above. At the 
other end of the board fix another wire in like manner, 
which will also support in place the end of the next 
board, which at its other end is to be supported the same, 
and so on as far as you desire to go, to the end of roof if 
you have boards And wires sufl^ciently prepared. 
Against these boards, (guage boards I will call them,) 
lay the butts of the next course of shingles, shoving 
them close togther, and nail them fast, as commonly 
done. And when that course is laid, pass your boards 
upon it, and secure them even with Uie butts of this 
second course of shingles, with the wire- hoe as before 
proceeding thus, course above course, to the ridg< 
the building. When you are near the ridge, 
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will b« DO roof-boardf ftbMd to sail the win to; tbon 
turn the dbH oad of the win down, aad tba bee ond of 
it up egaiMt the gnage Vwrd, aad bvtts of tbe )Mt 
laid eonne of sMoglefl, and sail the win to tbe shinglea 
below ; thb pats yoa to tbe necetritj of dririBg a lew 
small nalla in tbe ibingles towards tbe top or ridge of 
tbe roof. 

A latb win answer for a win, and a pieoe saj tbree 
iocbes loag, and tbi«k enovgb to rest below tbe guage 
boards, and against the l>otts of tbe sbiagles^ to eatcb 
bebiod tbem, and tbos adraaee tbe gaage boards ex- 
actly to tbeir plaees. Tbe gnage boards deteraiiiie tbe 
fitoe joo Is J to tlie weatber, of yoar sbingles. I haye 
pat it at six iodbef, bat if jea wisb any otber spaee, 
yoa most make yoar guage beards of tbe widtb to ae- 
complisb it WItb tliese preparations, any boy of eom- 
moD sense, wbo knows bow to drive a nail, ean be in- 
structed to sbingle in a rery abort time ; and I tbink 
in one- quarter or one-balf less time than in wbat I bare 
considend tbe eommon manner, the shingling may be 



CompoitA—Muck and BiMolved Bones. 

Tlie ralue of bones^ broken, ground, or diseolTod, 
for fertilising purpoees, is well understood, theonti- 
cally, at least, by naoet of our readers. Still no great 
attention is paid to tbeir eolleottoa and use, and it is 
tlierefon one of tboee tubjeots upon which, belieTlng 
we an working for tbe best interent of the farmer, we 
give ** line upon line and preoept upon preeept,'' seek- 
ing to incite to tlieir mon general employment as a 
mannn. 

Bones eoBsist of ao earthy tissue of fine cells, in 
which an organic substance eaUed gelatine is mck)sed. 
This gelatine, aoeordtng to BrooKnABDT, is abundant 
in nitrogen, and nadily putriies if moistened with 
water and left standing in theiair ; thus becoming fit 
for the nonrisbment of plants and causing an eztnme- 
ly rapid and vigorous vegetation. "Tbe forcing 
;)ow«r," he adds, " whieb finely powcUred bonedast 
exercises upon vegetable growth is owing to the gela- 
tine it contoins." Tbe earthy tissue of bones is prin- 
oipally phosphate of lime, "whieb in like manner 
exerts an exceedingly beneficial infloence on tbe growth 
of plants, and in especial is very favorable to the de- 
velopment and formation of seed. Hence the abun- 
dant produce qf healthy gravn^ after dressing with 
bone dost." 

We see, then, that bones an rich in the elements of 
great value as a manun. In many places they can 
be procured at small cost— menly tbe trouble of pick- 
ing them, or of laying by out of the nach of prowling 
dogs ; and in a short time several bufbels could readi- 
ly be obUloed by most farmers. The mode of pro- 
paring them for use is thus described (Patent Office 
Beport for 1856,) in Mr. Brown's Bssay on Swamp 
mack, befon alluded to : 

" Bones may nadily be brought into the forms of 
paste by applying five pounds of sulphuric acid to 
every bundnd pounds of bone. If the bones have 
been ground, bslf this quantity will be sufficient Take 
a half bog«head tub, place the bones thenin, dilute 
the acid with thne times its bulk of water, turn on 
half the quantity and let it remain for twenty-four 

pour on more of the acid and water, and so 




eootmne uattt tbe whole is ndoeed to a pulp or paste 
When this has beea efiected, dry, fiaely-pulveriied 
muek should be intimately mixed with tUb paste, until 
the whole wdl be in such a slaU as to scatter nadily 
from a shoveL*^ 

A most eoonomieal nsetbod of applying this bone 
paste as a fertiliser, is first to eompeet it with mnck, 
as described by the same authority. Layers of muck, 
six inches thick, we sprinkled with benes prepared as 
above, untQ the pile was completed. This eompeet is 
considered by Mr. Buown, as "next to muck and 
barn-manun in value, and plenty of instances," he 
adds, " might be eited tosustain this opinio*. In gar- 
dening, and especially on tbd light lands commonly 
used for thai purpose, this compost is ene of tbe SMst 
convenient to use, quick in its eflbcts upon the plants 
to which it is applied, and yet permanent in Its n- 
sults." 

This method of dissolviag beoee er of treatmg bone- 
dust, with oil of vitriol, or snipharic aeid, ii that by 
which the lar-famed " super-phospate " manuree an 
manufactured. It is a readily soluble phosphate of 
lime, and thenfon of prompt and eficient action and 
value. Composted with muck. It may readily be ap- 
plied to tbe soU, and will give inereased nsults in this 
combfaiatien, iMsides being safis and eonvenient of ap- 
pUeatioD to tbe soil. 




Royal Tours FInm. 

"^^VS^i (an inch and a half in diameter,) nearly glo- 
bular, a distinct but shallow sutun extending half 
around, the whole surface plump and obtuse; skin 
nddish purple in tbe shade, but very dark purple in 
tbe sun, with a conspicuous bine bloom ; stalk half an 
inch kmg, set in a small and shallow cavity ; flash, 
light brown when fully ripe, Jaicy, quite high flavored, 
at least "very good," according to tbe pomological 
scale— neariy fk^e from tbe oval, flat stone. An ex- 
cellent plum. Specimens, from which tbe aooompaay- 
ing drawing was made, wen reoeived from Bllwanger 
& Barry of Rochester, and wen fully ripe during the 
latter part of 8 mo. (Aug.) 

• • • 

Plah or Barn —Our correspondent, H. H , has sent 
us a good plan of a horse and cattle baro, but in the 
description of the mangers and feeding racks, a part 
of the nfennoe letters wen omitted, and the cross 
section does not show the different positions sufficiently 
to enable us to make drawings from the sketches sent 
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Th# WlMftt Midge. 

IT, wHJk reftmee to humaa affain, Um poet has 
fimnd roMOQ to •xdalm, 

*' Wlmt dire effecfU from trifltnf oaoMfl eprtng P 
the netvnliet and the farmer have eqaal reaeoD to be 
aetoBished at the apparenUy ineigDiflcant means an 
all-wMe Providence employa for prodncing tbe meet 
important resnitt. Who wonld believe that a UUle fly 
abont the siae ef a Bio«|«ito, eonid almoet rule the 
destiny of a nation, and annaally ent short the wheat 
crops •f this conntry to the amount of miUioos upon 
Billions I It wonld be impossible to estimate with any 
degree of aeenraej the loss snstainod by the fi^rmers 
of tiie United States, within the past ton years, by the 
ravages of the wheat midge. Some twenty yean ago 
the Mafaie Farmer stotod '* that a million of dollars, 
nay, more money, wonld not pay the damage it had 
done to the State of Maine alone." Subsequent 
ealonlatlons are given, whereby it appears that in the 
western part of Vermont the amount of destmctioo 
eavsed by the wheat midge, <* may be set down U 
tkrtt «fMf a half miUitms ^ doUart." 

If svdi losses had occnrred in the wheat crops, by 
the ravages of the midge, in Ifaine and Vermont some 
twenty years ago, what must be the s«m total of loss 
snstainod by the farmers of this country sinoe that 
time, in oooseqnenoe of the vaatty greater range of 
tenitory infiasted by the midge, and much of that ter- 
ritory heretofore the finest wheat prodncingseotions of 
the eonntry, if not of the world 1 

Tlie nariiest pnUlshed eeeount of this Insect Is con- 
tained in a letter by Mr. 0. Gulut, published in the 
PhikMophieal TransacUons, Bogland, for 1772. Mr. 
O *s letter gives a short but very correct history of the 
winged insect, the orange colored midge, and its de- 
straetion of the grain. He says, ** the fly is so prdi- 
fio that I last week distinctly counted forty-one living 
yellow maggote in the bnsic of one single grain of 
wheat'' 

From 1772 down to the present time, the midge has 
been known as iiguring the wheat crop in some one or 
other sections of England and Scotland. Prof. Hnns- 
Low, in his Beport on the diseases of wheat, 1641, 
says that about twenty years ago the insect was much 
more destructive. Since Mr. Gonnin stated that the 
loss BusUinod by the farming interest in the Carse of 
Gowrie by this insect alone, amonnted to no less than 
jed6,000 in 1629. It seems there is great difference in 
the amount of damage dooe by the midge in the same 
districte in different years. Mr. Gorrie says : *< The 
number of flies produced appears to depend partly on 
the quantity of maggots deposited In the soil the pre- 
vious autumn, and partly on the oconrrence of a mild 
temperature about the middle of June when the 
wheat ear partially appears. Unless the weather be 
serene snd dry, with the thermometer above 64<> Fah. 
at night, (the period when the eggs are deposited in 
In the chaff scales,) few or none of them are deposited, 
which may account for the manner in which its depre- 
dations have diminished since 1630." He also adverts 
to the check given to the propagation of the insect, 
even in favorable weather, by the operations of a small 
beetle which destroys the magg^ He also recom- 
mends burying the surface of the ground conteining 
laggot at the Ijottom of the furrow by the means 
skim-plow. 




In a paper in the English Ag. Society's Journal, 
1845, by Mr. Covrcs, he says, " the wheat midge has 
been observed in Sootiand and Ireland, as well as in a 
great many counties in England ;" but " three differ- 
ent parasites check the multiplication of the British 
wheat midge." 

It is now eighty years sinoe Mr. Gullet gave a cor- 
rect description of the wheat midge, having •'counted 
forty -one livmg maggots in the husk of one single 
grain of wheat," and from that time to this, they have 
been spread over the wheat-growing seotions of the 
British Isles. But we think the injury sustoioed by 
the wheat erops there, by the depredations of the 
midge, have been trifling compared to the k>ss ioflicted 
upon the American farmen by the ravages of the In- 
sect, and it is now only about thirty years since it first 
attracted notioe in this coantry. 

To our view, there seems to be several reasons why 
the inerease and ravages of the midgo in England, 
have been reetralned to a much greater extent than 
m this country. First, the lower temperature of the 
weather in Bngiaad at the time the wheat is in blos- 
som. Mr. Gonie says tlM temperature must be as high 
as 64 degrees at night, to order that the fly may de- 
posit ite eggs. This tomperatnrs, perhaps, may scarce- 
ly ooonr in ■one seasons, while the wheat is in the situ- 
ation to be ii^ured. Secondly, they have three kinds 
of parasites there that prey upon the maggots— the 
orange colored Bidge--thls may tend very much to- 
wards lessening their numbers. We are not aware 
that there Is any paraalto in this eonntry that destroys 
the midge, though it is said the yeltow-bird feeds upon 
them— if so, tiMy emmot very mneh lessen their num- 
bers. Sdly, the more general taming under the stubble 
after harvest than in this eountiy. In New England, 
probably nine-tenths of the land sown with wheat, is 
at the same time sown with gross seeds. The midgo, 
when matured in the heads of the grain, obeying the 
instincts of aatnre, leaves Its chsffy tenement, falls to 
the ground, entoring it fnm half an inch to two inches. 
In the unpttnoed stubble field they remain secure and 
undistttrbed till the next season, when having changed 
firom the grub to that of the winged Insect, they are 
prepared for the propagaCion and perpetuity of their 
speoies— but this is at the expense of the wheat crop. 

Could the wheat stubble after harvest all be turned 
under by the plow, as proposed by Judge Chsevkr, 
to the depth of eight or ten inches, and then firmly 
presssd down with a heavy roller, and the inverted 
stubble left undisturbed, doubtless but few if any of 
the insecto would ever agahi see the light of day. But 
the groat trouble in an enterprise of this kind, would 
be to get concert of action among the farmers over any 
considerable tract of country. It would be of little 
avail for the farmers of one county to plow in their 
stubble, for the midge has spread over the country in 
every direotion, " at the rato of twenty or thirty miies 
a year." 

Says Dr. Harris, " the wheat fly Is said to have been 
first seen in America about the year 1828, in the 
northern part of Vermont and on the borders of Lower 
Canada. From these places its ravages have gradually 
extended, to various directions, from year to year. In 
course of a few years it had viatted a considerable por- 
tion of Upper Canada, of New-Tork, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, and in 1834 it appeared in Maine, 
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which it has traversed in an easterlj eoarse, at the 
rate of twenty or thirty miles a year." 

A writer in the Rur^ New- Yorker of Sept 4, orer 
the afgnature of P., 8ay», *» the midge, one of the 
fraiieai of ioaectB, is in iU raTages the most destnio- 
tive enemy the farmer has to contend with, and its 
power will soon be felt over the whole continent. In 
this State alone, its raragee hare eoat the farmen not 
leaa than ten millions of dullan for this year. When 
they reach the black lands of the prairies in the TTeatem 
States, as they will in some three or four years, for 
they are now in Michigan, it will become a grave ques- 
tion as to where we shall obtoin our wheat bread." 

In the face of such gloomy prospects, H becomes 
the wheat-growers of the whole country, where the 
midge prevails, to nnlte as one man, in taking every 
precautkyD ** to head " and nip the evil in the bnd. 
Legialaeive enaetments and penal oodea would avail 
little in this case. Self-tetereet awl the pobbe good, 
Bhoald prompt to efficient afietioa. 

Tboroagh manaring and preparation of the soil with 
early sowing, has been found tolerably suoeessfal in 
arresting the ravages of the insect The earliest va- 
rieties of wheat shoald be sought out for enlthratioB, 
even if not of quite as good a quality as the "best 
Genesee." Both autumn and sprtog sown wheat 
should be sown witbowt grass seeds, and tbe stabUe 
turned in after harvest Though, in this case, H woald 
be advisable in the spring to sow clover seed and plas- 
ter, for the express purpose of plowing in with the 
stubble— If this was done earty in September, the pre- 
bability Is, that the deeompoeing vegetable matter 
buried In the soil would prodtaoe beat sufficient to hatch 
out the grubs ; if so, and the fly came to the surface 
of the ground. It would be harmless, aa there would 
be no place of deposit for its eggs. Though we think 
it very doubtful whether many of them would ever, 
when plowed in eight inches de^p, reach the surface, 
ottber in fall or spring. 

When the stubble is plowed in as suggested, it conld 
be sown with winter wheat or rye, or grass seeds alone. 
A good crop of grass would usually follow the next 
aeason ; or fcpring grain, oats, barley or rye and grass 
seeds might be sown on the inverted stabble land— but 
only the cultivator and harrow ahoald be ased in pre- 
paring the land for the crops ; or by manuring, culti- 
vating, ke , com would succeed well. But whatever 
culture should follow the inverted stabble, the great 
object should be to keep it undisturbed. 

The idea of starving out the midge by a general 
cessation of wheat growing, in any section of country 
now ravaged by it, is out of the question. Thousands 
upon thousands of farmers would continue to sow, if 
th-y were certain of not reaping over five bushels per 
acre. 

Whether the midge was originally a native of this 
country, or an imported evil, we have no means of 
determiniDg ; but incline to the belief that within the 
past i'orty years, it must have been brought to some 
part of Canada or Vermont, in the straw used in pack- 
ing crates of crockery ware, from whence they have 
spread in every direction. Why they have been so 
much more numerous and destructive here than in the 
•l^itiah Isles, we have attempted to show. 

If the midge has been imported as above suggested, 
might not the parasites that prey upon it, or some of 
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them, spoken of by Mr. €k>rrie and Mr. Curtij, also be 
imported to checkmate, tor some degree at feast, this 
terrible scourge of our wheatflelda. !•. K 



How to Save Potatoes fron the Rot. 

MsssBS. Emtobs — That yowr mtmeroas readevs 
may have the beneit of my experience ia potato cul- 
ture the present seasea, I wiU give yeu a short sketek, 
as follows ; 

From the 16th of April ap t» the 1st day of Jane J 
planted at intervals some 2^ varieties of poUtoea In 
respect to these several varieties my general coarse of 
culture was the eame, aad every aapect was of the 
moatJlaUering character in all casea until at ieoai one- 
half bad passed tbe period ef ripening^ in apparent 
safety. What then 1 Why, dark, dead 9pot» began 
to appear upon seme of tbaleavas^ otherwise ef a deep 
green color. 

What could be done? Thees early varieties mwi 
-ripen; their tops must dts; and to die a natural 
death amid a pestilential atmosphere^ was vrnponibU 
without a miracle. 

It soon turned in my mhA that by palling tbe toys 
of ripe potatoee previous to the thne when the juices 
of the stalks should become vitiated and descend to 
the tabers stHl joined to their parent roots, tbe taben 
might be kept sound in tbe earth antil dealred for the 
toble or for shipping, and also secure the toaghening 
of their tender skinff before removing them from the 
soil, as well aa gain a eooTaDd mere pore atmosphere 
before exposing them above grooad. 

Every circumstance that has transpired since I pat 
the above suggestion in practice, has only served to 
confirm me in the belief that it is the en/jr swrs way 
to »avc early potatoes from becoming infoeted, if they 
ripen between the I5th of July and the 5th of Sept 

No variety to which I have applied tl»e above rule 
of prevention to the rot in due season, has suffered at 
all, but it is just as light and fine flavored when cook- 
ed as it was before the blight appeared. 

If any one has tried the same plan to save his tips 
potatoes, with or vithout success, he chould let the 
publie know it 

I did not harvest the tops of any of my potatoes be- 
yond what was needed for the table, before the Ut of 
Sept. ; and yet I was in time on every variety that 
was still in a thriving condition ; whereaa, I ought to 
have begun the harvest by the lOih or 15th of Aug., 
and I need not have lost a tuber. In the applicatioa 
of the rule of prevention, in regard to time^ a mistake 
of one day would prove fatal in some cases. This ap- 
parent exception to the rule would thus only serve to 
confirm it. 

If we can determine from the appearance of the 
surface of the stalk or tuber the approach of disease, 
we can, by applying the rule of prevention the same 
day, arrest or prevent it 

The stalk must continue fresh and green, aad the 
tuber bright and Bmootht or otherwise if aa occasion- 
al stalk or tuber appears of a pcUe or dult color, tbe 
" plague has begun ;'* there is no time to lose. Ob- 
servation and practice will give the agricnlturiit 
power to determine and anticipate tbe approach .of 
danger with a precision sufficient for every useful "~~ 
! poee ; and thus thousands of bushels of summer 
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fan potaloM win 1>6 ■»▼«€! m good oondUicn, Chat are 
Mw iMt to the norid annaany fon the want «f this 
timely mntedy. i. G. Ccbvblam). Torringffrd, <U. 

• % • 

Th« WoiAd'« Prise South-Down Ami. 

It win t»e teen fro«i the folloinn^ letter, that that 
enterpriiiing breeder of South Down Sheep, Mr. J. C. 
Taylor, of New-Jersey, has received a most valuable 
acquisition to his flock, in the celebrated ram to which 
WM awarded the first prite at the great Indnitrial 
EjAibttion in France, in 1857. 

Eas. Co. ^ewt — ^Tt having been amiooneed In your 
Joaraaf tihat I* was the pnreheser of the " Prfie Ranf' 
at the World's Exhibition in Paris, owned end shown 
by Mr. Jonjib Wbbs of BabralMMn, near Cambridge, 
England, I am happy to say that the ram hos been 
purchased by Mr. J. C. TATiARof Holmdel, Monmouth 
Co , New- Jersey, and has arrived in this oevntry id 
fine ^eoedition. The heavy outlay -and great risic at- 
tending k, might w(Al deter a man of less oerve than 
Mr. T. in «mbaf%ring in «tteh an enterprise. The value 
of the sheep may be better wnderstood by a qootation 
from a letter received by me from Mr. Wbbb Speak- 
ing of some of his tups having failed in their work, he 
says: 

" I would at one part ef lest season, have gladly 
gfven 206 gntneas for his serrieee." 

C'eaa but eeegratmiate Mr. TiTLott and the pnblio 
on having the servicee «f ao Talttable an animal in this 
comitry, and I ean assnre the friends of the Soath 
Down, that with Mr. Taylor's valuable flock of ewes, 
and his good judgment ui breeding, we shall most as- 
Buredly see great advaneee«a aoyihing y«t shown in 
Ameriea. Mr. Tafler 4a« my mest«ordial good wbh- 
er for -his bighest sueoess. R LiNBLsr. Wcat Mtri- 

• • • • 
Seed for ^ Next YMtr's €on&-FiekLi.'' 

'^ As soon ae I went through this year's corn-field 
again, I wae reminded by vacant and small hills, (re- 
enforced now with ieans,) that ere said nothing about 
9eed for next year in our recent oenveaation. I have 
since been selecting seed- com, and yon must look at 
my dozens of eight and twelve rowed Dutton, worthy, 
periiafM, of exhibittun at our county fair." So said 
the friend, the programme of whose "next year's 
corn-field,'" has already been given our readem. The 
seed was really a fine sample, and we advised him to 
send a few dosen ears to the State Ag. Booms for dis- 
tribution by Secretary Jowibom. He promised to do 
so. 

** Did yon ever observe," said he, "the individuali- 
ty Off the prednctions of Natnre. In thiit whole field 
fit com, yea find no two ears exactly alike. No two 
stalks are the same in habit and growth, but still 
there eeems to be distinct efassef , which resemble ench 
other in conformstion and product. In a single hill 
there mny be a thrifty stalk with a folly developed 
ear, and perhape another staHc eifually thrifty, with 
an imperfect product, or a dwarfish, irregnlar stalk, 
handsomely eared, or the opposite. Now, for next 
year's corn-field, t want fuHy developed ears from thrif- 
ty growing stalks, so that there may be a better chance 
for a large nnmber of like cfiaracter in the product.''* 

" There is a difference, too, in the time of ripen- 
ing, especiany the present year. I ean select com 



maturing full ten days earHer than the balance of the 
oropi! Sy so doing I shall improve my next crop very 
materially.^' 

" Gem {)leked now, aad dried tliorooghly befbre oold 
weather, will be eitre to grow. A day's work at this 
time, last year, would hav« p«t ten dollarB in my 
pocket, new—lost ffosn eeed which failed to grow this 
spring." 

These hints, if followed and acted upon, will tend to 
improve the oorn-crop of the country. 

— ■ • ♦■• 

Draining Improves the Quality of Crops. 

That the pnednotivie power of the soil was largely 
increased by draiaing in o se e s of retentive lands, has 
olten been netaoed ; /ew, however, have remarked upon 
the improvement a the quality of the crop effected by 
the same process. Mr. Febitcb, in his Essay on I)raia- 
*C*i K^^M * hrief paragraph on the subjeot, eo perti- 
nent and^enolttsive that we copy it here. " In a dry 
season," he eays, " we fre^eoily hear the farmer 
boast of the quality of hi^produots. His hay crop is 
light, but will * spend* mich better than the crop of a 
wet season— his potatoes are not large, but they are 
sound and mealy" — and so of other orops. *' Every 
farmer knows that his wheat and oom are heavier and 
more nutritive when grown upon land sufficiently 
drained." 

The deepened eon n which manures have their full 
effect— the season not shortened at both ends by the 
presence of stagnant water in the aoU — the mellow, 
porous seed or root-bed, not affeeted by drought or 
freealag out, all Tetultiag from drainage, readily ao- 
oonnt for the improvad quantity and quality of the 
crop, whether it be grain or fruit, roots or gmss, or 
whatever it may Im desirable to cultivate in the best 

manner. 

• > • 

Lima aa Manure. 

McBsna. Editors— What kind or quality of soil 
will be most benefited by the application of lime 7 <1.) 

For the growth of what crops is it best adapted 7 (2 ) 

What number of bushels per acre Is the right quan- 
Utyt<3.) 

In what way should it be applied; whether plowed 
in, or as a top-dressing ; and at what season of the 
year 1(4.) 

Which kind is best, boiled shell or stone-lime 7 (6 ) 
Jbssb CflA«LToir. South Windsor^ Conn. 

(I.) Lime has proved highly beneficial on some soils, 
and but little so on others— but the peculiar external 
characteristic of each h«s not been satisfactorily de- 
termined. Soils which already contain large quanti- 
ties of carbonate of lime (of which there are but few,) 
will not of course need it— but on the other hand, there 
are some whtoh exhibit no signs of it, which are not 
benefited. 

(2.) When beneficial, all the common farm crop;, in 
a course of rotation, are improved by it. As it is ap- 
plied usually but once in a course of years, its effect 
cannot l>e confined to one particular crop. 

(3 ) nere again there is much indefiniteness In prac- 
tice and theory. Ko less than 600 bushels have in 
some instances been employed— more usually 100 to 
150 ; but some eminent farmers have latteily ad< 
the opinion that 20 or 30 at a time, is as large 
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tity as can be profiUble, an oAeiwr appUfhtion being 
made Magnesia or ** hoi " lime, from iU eansHe na- 
ture, shoald not be applied in larger qoantities than 
60 bushels per acre. In Bngiand, where an appliea- 
tion sometimes lasts nineteen years, it is more copious- 
ly applied than where the dressingi are awn frequent 
Strong soils will bear more than thin ones ; and in all 
cases manure should be giren to the land, unless nn- 
turally very fertile. 

(4 ) A manure like this, which cannot OTaporate, 
may be applied at any convenient time, favorable for 
its diifasion with the soil. If for wheat, it may be 
spread and harrowed in when the wheat is sown ; and 
a similar treatment may be adopted with spring crops. 
One requisite only, is important, namely, that it be 
llaely powdered when spread, for if in Himps,it can be 
of little use until it becomes intermixed by years of 
cultivation. If flacked to ine powder, it may be spread 
from a moving wagon with asmsD sooop-shovel, a mild 
breese blowing from the operator ; or it may be applied 
by means of a broadcast sowing- machine. It is a com- 
mon opinion that caustic or water-slacked lime is better 
than mild or air-slacked ; but this opinion seems to be 
erroneous, for caustic lime is rendered mild in a very 
few days by exposure, while the benefit of the lime as 
manure lasts for years. Indeed, many or most of the 
opinions in relation to its operation, appear to be mere 
notions, and there is little that is fully established, ex- 
cept it often proved very benefcial, more frequently 
but slightly so, and sometisses not at aB. 

(5 ) No difference, so far as the lime itself is con- 
cerned—foreign substancea isay variously affect the 
results. 

♦ • • 

The Potato &ot — CliinMe Yam or Dioeoorea. 

Mbscss. Emtors— On Thursday and FrMay, 9th 
and 10th inst., I took an Aseursien over a portion of 
Merrimack Co., TS. H. In every direction the potato 
tops were blackened and dead, as if tkey hod l>een 
visited with a heavy frost. I made particular inqui- 
ries of great numbers of farmers in reference to the 
potato rot, and at that time it had scarcely made its 
appearance in any place. Thursday and Friday were 
exocssively warm ^ Saturday it rained all day. With- 
in three days from this it was found the potatoes on 
every hand, and of nearly every variety, were rotting 
badly, the Cbenangoes suflTaxing the most I planted 
a patch very early, which we have been using daily 
for the table for a number of weeka Up to last Sat- 
urday we had not found a diseased potata Yesterday 
(1 5th Sept.) dug several bnshels—full one- third part 
are diseased. It is now (Thursday) raining hard, and 
the probability is that it will increase the evil. 

Was it the hot weather of the past week, or the rain, 
or both, that has so suddenly brought dsstruetion up* 
on our potatoes ? or is the insect, described by Mr>. 
Henderson of Bnffito^ the oause ef iti or is it caused 
by 'electricity,^ as contended by Edward Mason of 
Detroit, in Co. Gent, of 29th July 7 or is the oause of 
the potato rot, like that of the Asiatic Cholera, still 
enshrouded in a mystery '* past finding out" 

Ths Chines* Tarn.— From the account of the Chi- 
nese Yam, as published in the Patent Office Report^ 
1854, and the confident assertions of its great value» 
scattered broadcast in pamphlet form all over tha 
oountry by Mr. Prince of Flushing., L. I., I entertain- 



ed great hopes that tUe "esculoDl, stamped by the 
Cieatei' with pre-esrfneace ever every other by its 
anote and albmnen," might ia a great degree take the 
place of the new piecarioue polatey and I early took 
means to {woeuie some of the seedor sets. I have now 
for the thrse past seasons e^erimeated m it» cultare^ 
aad the reenit of my experienee ia the snttev, b that 
the Chinese Yam, as a foed-produciag plant, is worth- 
less in this section ot the country. 

I shall not call the thing a humbug, nor the venden 
of it swindlers ; that might all be wrong — at any rate 
it would be impolite ; but there is some mistahe nboat 
the thing— a screw loose somewhere. Only think oC 
plowing or spading up a good soil t<^ the depth of two 
feet, aad thea planUng, hoeing, Jte , as for the potato 
crop at harvest, with a spade digging for every tutier 
a poet hole eighteen inches deep, and for all this la- 
bor getting once in eighteen inches a tuber, in the 
largest part, perhaps, from one to twe inches through, 
and orty some three inches of it large enough to cook, 
the balance of it Upering off like the tail of a large 
rat I can do better in growing Chenango poUfeoea, 
even if three foarthaof thea rot, thaa I can in raising 
the Dioscorea. 

In a " Supplementary Catalogue'' for 1853-9— just 
received from Mr. Prince, he says, " this most valua- 
ble, nutritious and productive of all esculents, is now 
under sneoessful culture by mose than 1,000 penon*" 
If sov I siacerety hope they maj be mose soccessful in 
its culture than has been your hambla setvaaL L. 
BARTi^n. Stplankcr 1«, I85a 



Dr. Foley's Vineyard at Union 8pringai 

One of the finest young vineyards in the country is 
that of Dr. Faxubt, at Union Springs, N. Y., about a 
mile and a half above the viUage. Ito k>eelity ie beau- 
tiful and pictoree%ae, oa a peaiasula projecting lata 
Cayuga Lake, aad surroaaded oa three sides by water. 
The shores of tUs peninsula are lined with belts of 
of trees, which afford a valuable protectioa from the 
winds, and add to the beauty el the place-. 

There are about six acres covered with the bearmg 
vines, aad two more acres occupied with a younger 
growth. The vines are trained on wire trellis, sap- 
ported by cedar posts— the lines of trellis being eight 
feet apart, and the vines are planted at twelve feet dis- 
tance ia the rows. A less distance ia found net to an- 
swer well, as the Isabella grape, which censtitutes 
most of the plaatatioa, will aot bear cutting back wkk- 
out injury, to confine it within narrower bounds. The 
CatawlM will bear different treatsoent, and closer 
pruning. The vines were trained with much neatness 
to the supports, and a finer and more luxuriant pia- 
ture ooald be scarcely eoaceived, than that presented 
by the many long and regular lines of aussive foliage, 
half concealing the rich purple k>loom-dusted clusters 
hanging beneath. We measured some ef the single 
berries aza«-ien/&a of an iaeh in diameter— sight- 
tenths was a frequent sise. The vines are four years 
from plaating, and yiekied last year a ton aad a half 
of grapes, aad this year the crop is estimated at sevea 
or eight tons. Last yaaPs crop sold for 15 cents per 
pemid, aad about the same is oifoied tha picsent year^ 

This fine growth aad great saoceea ase aot ~ 
salt of Ittet. The soil, naturally stroag aad predi 
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t\y% WM tNBcked two feet 4eep ^y the vae «€ rabeof I 
and trendi plows, Mid ab<rat two favodred leads per 
aere of ■mdc wen applied d«teg He preparatioii— 
ihu mitok was formed by the deposit of vegetable with 
piobaUy a portioB <f aatflial matter, In a aholtow oove 
of the lake, adjoiDiag the Tiaeyaid. Besides thu en- 
riching, thorough andoompieteeultivatioo isooastant- 
\j given lo the soft. 

■ ■ • • • 

Mlxat for the Bog Cliol«nL. 

Kns Co. Gkst— Lfist May my hogs were attached 
wHd Hog Cholera, and vpon mentloiiiDg it to a friead, 
he apolie of a suggestion pQblished in a Cincinnati pa- 
per, adrieing the nse of alanu I proeared some — 
made a atrong solution— all the water would bear, and 
drenched all I found with the disease upon them, and 
gave to the lot <abo«t 100 bead) a poandof pairerised 
almm in sosie mfll feed euoh day for two weekt, by 
which time all remaining seemed healthy. Out of 
twetfty-two draadied witfa one pmt of the eolation to 
each — administered with tiM assistance of a rope be- 
hind the tnsks, and a horn wtth Mtatl end «aiw<ed off— 
I tost live head, and with the exception of two, the re- 
maining seventeen appear to have entirely veoovered 
to a healthy, tiiriAy eondition. Some of tliose which 
have f)eeov«red, wore in the last stage — vomiting, with 
the red hiotehes on the skin, and Weeding at the nose, 
which I have always considered the last stuge of the 
disease. Tlie above is bnt little cost, and if It is as 
sttcoessfol as with me. Is well worth, the triaL J. T. 
WA'»>b«. ^rtft^ef^, ChU. 
» e • 
Funen^ EUuit Apple Oxehnrdsl 

If any farmer who has had for 190 years a good nr- 
ebard of grafted apple trees, properly seleetad for mar- 
ket| and in tolerably farorahle portions of the eonotry, 
has kept an aecoont of the annual attragt pmdnet of 
his tsees for that tima, he wUI And Uey have m>dUi 
him iitgr dollars per acre a year. Tirfs remark applies 
to soch orchards as have had no oain. Those which 
have reeei««d good otiltivatien have done better. 

Why then cultivate whole farms, at hird labor, for 
a net proceed of Ave dollars per acre 1 Why not plant 
orchards 1 *« They won't bear in an age." That is be- 
oansa. th^D, they reeeive ne care. Oive them the 
«a«M <^kaace that « crop of potatoes receives, (and which 
wsnld not osst n tenth sf the labor expended yearly on 
the potatoes,) and they will send out slwots two or three 
feet long — but if neglected and weed -grown, and grass- 
boond, they will grow only two or three inches— in one 
instance twelve times as fast as in the other. No won- 
der, then, while the thrifty oKhardist with his thrifty 
orohard, has ine yonng tnes with remnneradng crops 
in five yearn, the siip-sbod eultivator does not atuio 
the same in fifty years, at the above estimated rates 
of growth. These rates ars statsd from the result of 
aotaal experiment, and npt from hap-haxard estimates. 

Plant orohards, then, of the best varieties. Occa- 
sionally, it is trne, there may be dest«Uite yean, and 
sometimes the crop at large may overstock the oom- 
■con maiket. fiut the abev« yearly average may be 
attained at least, In the course of seasons; and the 
enltivator who is known by his skill to have none bnt 
the best fruits, and made better than that of his neigh- 
bors by snpcrior caltivation, wiil be eagerly songfat by 




fruit buyers, even in the most abundant seasons, and 
if he ships hb own apples, he may ofben obtain triple 
priees for his Imndosme and ezoellent t 



Indian Oom« 



How shall we ascertain the quantity grown per acre; 
This oaa be done by seasoning and shelling the com. 
But oannnt a snffioiently near approximation be made 
by weiglnng tbe ears, when dry % This has been done 
in some counties to onr knowledge, and with great con- 
fidenee that they were right. At one time 75 Iba 
weight of ears was esUblUhed as a standard bushel ; 
since then, we have learned that the standard hsa been 
altered to 85 lbs. It is dear that both these quantities 
cannot be correct. Psrhaps the truth may lie between ; 
or perhaps variation may arise from different varieties 
sf grain, or different degrees of seasoning. The ques- 
tion is one of interest; onr purpose is to acquire in- 
formation. 

One of the oldest and a»oit observing enltlvators of 
this plant within our knowledge, informs us that he 
has proved by aetual experiment, that Mxcniy-Jxe 
pounda weight of ears of the large kemelled white 
variety of com usnally grown in Plymouth Co., Uses., 
will, when shelled, make one bushel by measure. Can 
yon, or your readers, Messrs. flditors, give any reliable 
information in this matter f 

Tbe present aspect of onr fields, and state Of the 
thermometer, afford assurance of an abundant har- 
FesU P. JSssejr Ca, Jlfosa. 



Apple Tree Wonna. 



Last winter my brother, 0. S. Wood of Montreal, 
commnoioated to me the Canadian method of eradl- 
oatiag the co^erpi/far which infests apple trees in 
spring. Last spring I tried it in my own orchard with 
the best success. I commuDicate It for the benefit of 
yonr readers, though Or aught I know, it may be 
known to them. 

Upon the end of a pole long enough to reach the 
highest nests, fosten n good swab of <4oth; dip the 
swab into very strong soap-suds, thrust it through tbe 
nests, and wash the limbs as thoroughly as possible 
where nests are commenced. 

When applied within a week after the first appear- 
ance of the worms, a single application is often sufii- 
oient to arrest their progress for the season, but some- 
times, subsequent applioaUoas may be found neces- 
sary. 

Three applications of this method. If so many are 
necessary, will require no more time, standing upon 
the ground, than a single application of any other 
method with which I am acquainted. I have tried it 
bat one year, bnt with the utmost suceess. Try it. 
0«8 B. Wood. Etna, Tompkin* Co , N. Y. 



Flatulent Oolio in tlie Hone. 

MnesRfl. EDiTOBfl— The following formula I have 
found very eflScientln flatolentoolic in the horse ; eas- 
ing pain in a short time, and operating as a cathartic 
in a few houm, giving permanent relief :— Linseed oil, 
one pint; osstor oil, half a pint; tinetare of dpium, 
one ounce ; sulphnric ether, two ounoes ; mix, and 
at one dose. Gbo- Uahmoxd. GiUum, N. H. 
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Varioufl ERntA 

WsBDS. — It is very important to get rid of the seeds 
of all weeds which may have fallen the present sea- 
son. All Innd intended for hoed crops next year, should 
therefore be harrowed after every rain, to start the 
weeds. Most of them may in this way be destroyed, 
if done before plowing. 

Wheat. — Scattering old well rotted manure over 
wheat ttfler it has come up, especially on the most ez- 
poned knolls and on clay soils, is a great protection 
against winter killing, and wilt give the plants an 
early start in spring. 

Potatoes. — If these are buried in heaps out-doors, 
and plenty of straw can be used, the safest mode of 
keeping, most economical, and most secure from rot- 
ting, is to put 50 or 60 bushels in each heap, cover 
with straw a ^ooi thick tchen it is packed^ and with 
only three or four inches of earth. The straw absorbs 
moisture, Ac, from the potatoes, and this mode is 
greatly superior to the common practice of using less 
8trnw and more enrth — so says thorough trial. 

Fattkninq Animals. — Whatever may be the food 
given, two indiiipensables must be observed, namely, 
cleanliness both of animal and food, and regularity, 
We have known half the value of food wasted, by 
fiith and discomfort, — worse than throwing away cash* 
and we have known animals to waste more llesh by 
fretting long for an expected meal, than the food re- 
stored. 

Paint Tools — Cart?, plows, wagons, and other ar- 
ticles, should have a good coat of paint early in every 
autumn. They are now dry, and all cracks will ab- 
sorb the paint and prevent the ingress of water at a 
later season. Wash them perfectlj clean, of course. 
A light colored paint is best, as it absorbs least of the 
sun's rfcys. Dark paints caune the wood to become hot 
in the sun, and warp and crack. Now is the time. 

Clbanino out aw OBSTBUCTan Drain— This h.is 
been successfully effected by using a large eel, which 
works iUelf slowly through, followed by the water. 
• ♦ » 

Cheap Farm Cistema. 

Messrs Lutder Tvckeb A SoH— I notice your re- 
marks relative to, and directions how to eoostruot wa- 
ter oisterns, as repositories of rain-water for farm wes. 

Cisterns constructed upon this plan, will obviously 
bo permanent and require no repairs. But a cheaper 
plan has been adopted in this village, which is found 
to answer admirably well. A pit of the required di- 
mensions is dug, leaving the sides nearly vertteal, 
when a thick coat of bydraalic cement or water-lime 
\m spread upon the bottom and sides, up to within about 
three feet of the surface of the ground. The earth 
above this point is thrown back, so as to allow of lay- 
ing timbers across the pit or cistern thus formed, upon 
which is laid a plank floor. This floor is then covered 
with enrth, and the surface of the water, when the 
cistern is filled, being below the action of frost, the 
structure is not liable to derangement or injury, until 
the timbers, from decay, require to be replaced. 

Several of these cisterns have been oonstructed in 
diff'erent parts of this village, for the use of the fire 
department, ooataining from 150 to 250 hogsheads 
each* They prove to be perfectly water-tight, and al- 
though some of them were constructed eight and ten 
years ago, the timbers over them are yet sound. E. F. 
St' Johnsbury^ I't, 





Coxing Corn Fodder. 

Mr. Doi.SEif's advice in regard to stacking corn-fod- 
der (Co. Oent., March 1 1,) reminds me to send you an 
item of my experienee. Year before last we thought 
our cornstalks were well cured in the field, and drew 
them l» the bam-yard and stacked them. They were 
much injured by mould and damp^ espeektliy ki the 
centre of the stack, which, I should have remarked, 
was a large one. Last year we drew fai a few lo&ds of 
stalks and placed them on a scaffold, with plenty of 
dry straw between the layers. Both stalks and straw 
were nearly spoiled by rotting. A fow loads mere 
were stacked arownd three peles set up alitOe distance 
apart at the foot, and meeting^ at the top ; these cured 
and kept well. So also did some remaining in the 
stack in the field where grown, throngh the win- 
ter. In small stacks, with an opening through the 
centre, I think stalks will generally keep well, if left 
in the field until cold weather cecoes on. J. Niagc^ 

ra Co, Jf. r. 

• ■• • 

Knral and Doaestie Economy. 

SoRK Necks of Oxrk.— Every iSarmer is aware that 
the necks of working oxen are apt to become sore in 
wet weather. To prevent it, occasionally rub a little 
tallow on the yoke and Iwws 

Hard Cekeht.— Pulverised Irick (which has- been 
well burnt) 13 parts; well ground letharge I part- 
made to a paste by linseed oil. Apply as a plaster, 
previously wetting the surfrMse with a sponge, to pre- 
vent the cement being too much absorbed. It becomes 
hard in three or four days. It may be applied to wood, 
but also to stone or metal, and resists water. 

To Keep Dust from Cream— Aoop* uga/uljbr onee. 
—Take rattans, and make hecps a little larger than 
the pans,— stretch thin muslin* acrose, thin enough te 
admit some air, but not flies and mites. Cover the 
milk with these as soon a» it ts eooJ, and they wiU 
prove of great value. 

Moths in Carpets. — The following remedy Is better 
than camphor or any other volatile repoller. Wring 
out a crash towel, and spread it smoothly on the 
carpet, wherever moths are suspected or detected^ 
Then iron it dry with a hot iron, repeating ff neeees** 
ry. The liot steam wilf penetrate the onrpet (not in- 
juring the color at alT,) and kill both worms and eggs 

Fritit Trreb near Barn- Yaicds.— We have known 
peach trees to grow four feet in a year when planted 
on the margin of a barn-yard, and others every way 
else alike, away from the bara-yard bnt eight inches* 
Fine crops of peaches and apples may be &a<t by sel> 
ting the trees around such yards. 

Inverted Posts.— A correspondent of the Wiscon- 
sin Farmer says that in 1802, his father set two bar- 
posts, cut ef swamp white- eak, tlie stick being spin 
into halves, and one set inverted, the other not The 
latter was decayed twenty years afterwarda — the in- 
verted one, when he last visited the place forty years 
after setting, was as sound as ever. 

Chip Manure.— Fine waste chipe may be always 
Qsed profitably. If the garden or farm is of a clayey 
character, apply the obipi at onee, and they wiU rea- 
der it dryer' and lighter. If gravelly or sandy, the 
chips will make it worse, unless previously well work 
ed up in the bnm-yard with the manure, or well 
cayed in the compost-heap. 
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The PaU Web- Worm— No. XVH. 

A oatarpUlar whioh feedi apon the leavM of different 
trees and forms large cobweb-like nests near the ends of 
limbs, has been excessireij abundant the present au- 
tumn. Within the sphere of my own observation these 
B sts have been at least three or four times as numerous 
this year, as at any time time before during the past 
twenty-five years. They are a current topic of conversa- 
tion, and many persons suppose them to be the same 
kind of caterpillars which form nests somewhat similar 
upon apple and cherry trees in the month of June. 
Almost every one with whom I happen in company, 
inquires of me respecting this insect, and I doubt not 
an account of it will be acceptable to the readers of 
the Country Gentleman. 

The caterpillar which forms the nests alluded tOj is 
known in some eoctions of our country by the name of 
the Fall Web- worm. It comes from the eggs of a mil- 
ler or moth of a kind analogous to what are termed 
Ermine moths in Bngland, from their deaa white color, 
resembling that of the ermine fur. These insects per- 
tain to the order LepidopUra and the group or family 
ArctiicUe, which family is distinguished chiefly by hav- 
ing the antennsB or horns pectinated, as it is termed, 
that is, resembling the teeth of a comb, and the mouth 
furnished with a very short coiled tongue. And this 
species, in allusion to the web which the larva forms, 
has been named Hyphaniria textor by Dr. Harris, 
each of the words of this name having the same Im- 
port^ and meaning a weaver, the first being derived 
from the Greek and the ot^er lieing Latin. 

The moth from which onr Fall Web-worms are bred 
comes abroad mostly in the month of June, though in- 
diridaal ones may be met with at other periods of the 
year. It measures an inch and a quarter or three- 
eighths across its spread wings, and is of a milk-white 
color throughout, without any dots or spots on its wings 
or body. It is quite dull and sluggish in Its motions, 
and remains asleep daring the day time. It is usually 
found clinging to the leaves of bushes, and a pin may 
be thrust through it before it appears to awake and 
flutter its wings. 

This moth glues its eggs to the nader surface of a 
leaf growing at or near the end of a twig. Its whole 
stock of eggs are placed together, in a flattened mass, 
side by side. The eggs are of a pale green color, al- 
most white, and are more or less covered over with a 
soft white wooly substance. The egg state continues 
about three weeks, varying somewhat, no doubt, with 
the temperature of the weather. From eggs which I 
saw one of these moths depositing on the 22d of June, 
part of the youpg worms were found hutched on the 
1 1th of July, and it was two or three days later before 
all of them had given out their inmates. 

When they first come from the shell, these worms 
are so small and their Jaws so weak, that they are only 
able to eat the tender peipy part of the leaf od its 
under side, leaving the tougher transparent skin of the 
upper surface entire. But when one or two leaves 
have been thus fed upon, they acquire sufficient 
strength to consume the skin of the upper surface, and 
then only the fine network of veins is left. And after 
three or four leaves have been thus gone over, their 
jaws acquire sofllcient strength to devour the whole of 
the leaf except the coarse vein in the middle and por- 




tions of some of the largest veins whioh branch from 
this mid- vein. Leaves in each of these three stages of 
erosion may often be seen in the nest, at the end of 
the twig where the worms first commenced their opera- 
tions. 

As soon as they come from the shell and commence 
feedhag, the young worms begin to form a web for their 
protection, by travelling about upon the leaf on which 
they were bom, spinning a fine thread as they go, and 
carrying these threads around the twig from which the 
leaf grows, they draw it down and tie it thereto. And 
as they increase in sise they extend their web around 
the next loaf below, and the next, proceeding down- 
ward in this manner, until they reach the fork at the 
base of the twig. It is in and around this fork that 
the main nest is constructed, threads being carried 
from one branch of the fork to another, and also around 
any other twigs or limbs which chance to grow con- 
tiguous thereto. Thus a large irregular web is formed, 
a foot or more in diameter, loosely woven of threads 
running in every direction, resembling a ma«s of cob- 
webs spun by spiders, among which are the ragged re- 
mains of the leaves, and entangled here and there in 
the threads are dry black grains, the castings of the 
worms, many of which, on any jar of the limb, shake 
out and fall to the ground. The silken threads of 
which these nests are formed, particularly those spun 
after the worms are nearly grown to maturity, possess 
a considerable degree of strength, so that they com- 
monly do not become torn away and disappear from 
the trees, until the sleet and hail of the winter's storms 
scour and cleanse the limbs from these unsightly ap- 
pendages. 

This worm is a general' feeder, subsisting upon the 
leaves of a great variety of trees and shrubs. I have 
even met with a nest, in one instance, upon the elder 
— a shrub which has been evrrently regarded as most 
repulsive to insects. And it is, therefore, probable 
that these worms are able to nourish themselves upon 
any of the deciduous trees of our country. There are 
certain kinds of trees, however, of which they are 
particularly fond, and which suffer greatly from their 
attacks. The ash appears to be their greatest favorite, 
especially young thrifty trees of this species. Such 
trees may frequently be seen, in autumn, wholly 
stripped of their leaves, and with their trunks and 
limbs through their whole length coated over with the 
webs of these caterpillars. The present year this phe- 
nomenon is common. Next.to the ash they seem to be 
most fond of the cherry, particularly the wild black 
cherry, on which tree numbers of their nests may 
everywhere be seen. In addition to these the walnut, 
the plum, the apple and the willow are attractive to 
them. In the orchards in this vicinity more than half 
the trees have had one or more nests of the Fall Web- 
worm upon them, the present year. 

These worms, or caterpillars as they may more ap- 
propriately be termed, are quite variable, the indivi- 
duals in the same nest often differing very much in 
their size and colors. When young they are pale, yel- 
lowish white, thinly clothed with long whitish hairs, 
with two rows of black dots along the back, and on 
each side of each ring of the body three smaller black- 
ish dots in a transverse row with those on the back. 
When nearly or quite mature, they are smallbh cater- 
pillars about an inch long, thinly clothed with whitish 
hairi of various lengths, intenpersed with a few black 
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onea, th«ae bain radiating from elerated dots or warts 
which are black on the baeic and orange yeliow on the 
ndcB, the skin being nsiialij pale jellow with nnme- 
rons black flreokles, which on the back are often dente, 
forming a black stripe, and with a bright jellow stripe 
along each side, the head and feet being black. 

The caterpillars of difierent nests complete their 
growth at different periods, fkt>B about the middle of 
Angust till the latter part of September. They then 
leave the trees on which they hare fed and wander 
abont until they find suitably sheltered situations in 
which to place their oocoons. These are thin and al- 
most transparent, being formed of a few silken threads 
W 1 1 the hain of the eatterpillar's body interwoTen 
therewith. In these ooeoons the insect lies in its pupa 
or chrysalis state during the winter and spring, and 
then changes to the milk-white miller or motb first 
described above. 

In addition to this montfk^ which is wholly white, we 
have two other species of ermine moths in the state of 
New- York. The caterpillars of these are unknown to 
me, though they are no doubt very similar to the com- 
mon species, and form neets of the same kind upon the 
trees. One of these I described in the Transactions of 
the State Agricultural Society for 1856, page 383, un- 
der the name of the Dotted ermine moth {IIyj>hantria 
punctata ) It is very similar to the common species, 
but is rather larger, sometimes measuring two inches 
across the spread wings, which show a black dot in 
the center of the forward pair, and in the mules a row 
of small blackish spots extending from the middle of 
the inner margin to the tips. The other species is the 
Spotted ermine moth (j^p^iMt<r«acttn<a) first describ- 
ed by Dmry, from specimens captured in the vicinity 
of New- York city, where it is very common, and ap- 
pears to supplant or occupy the place of the common 
species. In this the fore Wings of the males are orna- 
mented with numerous small black spots. Otherwise 
it is quite similar to the two «ther species. 

Though many of these caterpillars hatch in July, 
it h not until August that their nests become of such 
sixe as to be noticed, and those of later broods do not 
make their appearance until the following month. Or- 
chards should, therefore, be examined, for the Fall 
Web- worm, at two or three different times in August 
and September, that these enemies may be discovered 
and destroyed whilst they are y^t small and before any 
considerable amount of the foliage has been consumed 
by them. And whenever a nest is found, the limb on 
which it is placed should be cut off and consigned to 
the flames. AsA Fitcb. Salem, N. T., Od. 4, 1838. 

• • •' 
Suckerisg Com. 

Carefully conducted experiments bring me to the 
same conclusion arrived at by one of your late contri- 
butors, writing on the subject of '^ Suckering Com," 
namely, that it is not advisable to leave the " Suck- 
ers on." My last experiment was on rich new land. 
On that portion suckered, I had a fair crop of corn for 
the sesson. That with the suckers left on gave me a 
good crop of fodder and a few nubbins on the top» of 
the sucken. but verj little com on the original stock. 
Hi. B. B. Front Royaly Va. 

• e • ■ 
1^ We have received Vol 1, No. 1, of the Ken- 

' Farmer^ a monthly, each number about the sixe 
published at Frankfort, Ky , by A. G. Hodges. 




Cavftie Line &• Maave. 

Win yon please inform me what advantage fresh 
lime has over slacked lime, to apply as a fertiliser 
to soils. T. 9. i. 

There is a great diversity of opinion, of praeiiee, 
and of results m the use of lime as manure. This fi- 
versity doubtless arises from the many different ways 
in which it may operate. 1. If eanstie. It may be im- 
mediately dissolved by water, and at once diffused in- 
timately through the soil. If mild er air-slacked, it 
cannot be thus dissolved, but will be slowly diffused, 
in the course of years, by the action of the carbcare 
acid brought down from the atmosphere in rain. The 
^estion at once arises, which is best— this hnme^feste 
diffnsbn, or the gradual sofntiou 7 The Englbh prae^ 
tice ie to combine both,— by appljing fresb, water- 
slacked lime in such quantities that but a part can be 
immediately -dissolved, the rest becoming a carbonste 
for slow solution. This, observe, is the praetiet, but it 
is not probably founded on the reasons here given, but 
on experience merely. 

If the quantity of water in the seil at ordinary de- 
grees of moistness, down as far as tilled, is e^ual to 
three inches,— then, as water will dissolve bat a seve» 
hundredth part of Kme, only about eight bushels per 
acre can ever be dissolved at one time by the water ef 
the soil. This quantity, therefore^ may be set down as 
the extreme limit that can ever be profitably applied 
per acre of fresh lime, so far ss its immediate benefit 
is eoncemed. All the rest soon beeomes mild, and re- 
mains undissolved for years, or until the carbonic acid 
of the moisture slowly disposes of it. If therefore, 
200 bushels ef fresh lime are spread en an aere, T92 
bushels at least pass to the state of a carbonate before 
it operates as manure. 

This difference in the mode of beoomfng dissolved, 
may account for the fact that the application of fresh 
lime in some cases results in a decided benefit to the 
crop, even where analysis has shown an ample portion 
of carbonate already existing — the latter being Tory 
slowly insoluble, the former ssore rapidly so. When 
air- slacked or carbonate of lime is mixed through the 
soil, the mixture is merely mechanical, and must re- 
main so for years ; but where a proper quantity ef 
caustic lime is applied, it immediately beeomes inti- 
mately diffused by solution. Hence, there may be in- 
stances, even on what are termed lime-stone soils, 
where a yearly application of a few bushels of caustie 
material may produce decidedly beneficial results. 

It must be observed, however, that eren in lime- 
stone regions, there may be no carbonate of lime in the 
soil— indeed this is frequently If not generally the 
case, the lime having been slowly dissolved in the 
lapse of ages by the carbonic acid brought down by 
rains, and gradually carried down through the soil and 
conveyed away by the subsoil streams. For this rea- 
son, both caustic and mild lime may prore very nsefiil 
and tend to restore such soils— it being always remem- 
bered that heary doses, without a corresponding ap- 
plication of yard manure, may injure rather than 
benefit. 

Another consideration should not be forgotten. If 
pulverized mild lime, well intermixed with the soil, 
requires so many years for its dissolution by rains, 
what should be said of the pracUce, not unfrequently 
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Adopted, ef spreading Iiom in lumpa—in. which stato, 
or whilt it remaina lo, it muat oontinao nearly valae- 
lesi for oentuief . 

CHaadeni ii Honei. 

This disaaM U Justly called glanders, (valgarly 
hoxee-ail,) beio^ principally an affection of the glands 
ef the head; bmt more partaeniariy those of the mao- 
ovs inembranes of the nostrils, or it may extend over 
the whole mocoas membrane of the air passage^ In- 
Tolling the whole glandular system of the head and 
neck. 

The disease has been ealled timpU gUmiera^ when 
it affects the nasal passagesenly, andybrcy ^^omiers, 
when attended by an eruption of small suppurative and 
aloerataTO tumori, and absoesses of the glands of the 
throat The disease usually appears in the winter and 
spring, bat oocura at aU seasons of the year. 

A great differenoe has been noticed in the duration 
of the disease ; it usual^ terminates in two or three 
weeks, but may oontinue as many months. The disease 
is not generally fatal in its simple form unless it oon- 
tinue for a long time. When it is accompanied with ah- 
seess, Ac, it may be looked upon as dangerous. 

Symptoms. — The first symptoms, are those of an 
attack of ferer, such as general nneasioess, loss of 
aj^tite, difficulty in drinking, and sudden debility of 
strength, and a peculiar kind of noise in breathing, 
which is usually a pveminent symptom. 

At a variable time from the commencement of the 
attack, usual^, perhaps. In about three or four days, 
an eruption of hard pustules takes place ; they may 
be numerous or there may be hut a few ; they enlarge, 
and form tnmors from one to four inches or more in 
diameter, which are hard and painful, but soon sup- 
purate, and form ulcers extending deep into the flesh, 
and discharging a large quantity of purulent matter, 
which is often extremely offensive. 

At the same period, or sometimes not until a week 
alter the disease int commences, the nostrils begin to 
discharge a mucous or purulent fluid, which is at first 
yellowish, afterwards dailc, from the admixture of 
Uoed, and extremely (btid. In some eases it is thin 
and serous, but more frequently viscid and tenacious, 
adhering to the sides of the nostrils, forming- crusts. 
The nostrils are more or less obstructed by the swell- 
ing of the membrane, so as much to impede respira- 
tion, and the hone sometiflMs dies of suffocation. The 
animal is often extremely dry, and drinks large quan- 
tities of water, and if the back part of the mouth— 
(fauces) are much swollen, it will near^ all retnm 
through the nostrils. 

The symptoms named do not all occur In eveiy ease, 
nor always In the order staled. If the animal recov- 
ers the symptoms usnaliy begin to decline about the 
tenth or twelfth day, and in ftom two to three weeks 
the horse is quite welL 

CaHse.--The most freqvent and exelting eaose of 
glanders, beyond all eemparison is cold; and the ef- 
fect is espeeiaUy apt to be produced after perspiration 
from heat or exertion. Henoe the complaint is most 
common In winter, and also horses that ace kepi in 
warm stahles and eovered with heavy blankets ace 
liable to an attack of the oomplatet from exposura, 
guard them from an attack, they ought to be 
eoverod when standhig out . 




Oceasionally the direct applioation of active and irri- 
tating powders (such as may be found in dusty or 
smutty hay,) to the nostrils, may cause simple glanders. 

Qlanders Is also frequently epidemic and oontagiona. 
The naturo of this tpceyic cause is unknown. It is 
also ecmmunicable to man, forming one of the most 
dangerous diseases. The oontagion acts, either through 
the air, or by contaot in the liquid or solid form with 
the sound skin or the mncous membranes, or by inser- 
tion beneath the cuticle. What produots of the dis- 
eased body aro contagious is not exaotly known { but 
the purulent contents of the pustules, and their dried 
scabs, certainly are so ; and it is asserted that the dis- 
ease has resulted from bleeding with a lancet which 
has been used in a previous ease and not properly 
cleansed. 

Treatment. — In the very eommenoement of the dis* 
ease, if the hnathing should be labored and wheeling, 
bk>od should be taken freely from the mouth ; then 
physic him with sulphur and antimony — half ounce of 
sulphur and quarter ounoe of antimony ; if thero aro 
signs of an abcess forming under the throat, apply 
emolient poultices and fomenting baths. When the 
swelling becomes soft, and the matter fluctoaibg, it 
may be opened ; first carefully shave the hair from the 
abscess and surrounding parts, then make a froe in- 
cision into the most depending part of the abscess ; the 
matter should be gently evacuated, and some strips of 
adhesive plaster should be passed round the part, so 
as to keep the sides of the sack in opposition with a 
moderate degree of pressure. Thus a froe exit being 
provided for the pus, the opposing surfaces of the 
cavity will often granulate and adhere. If from de- 
ficiency of action, this ndbesion will not take place, 
weak stimulating iigectioas may boused— such as sul- 
phate of sine, sulphate of iron, Ac, the proportion be- 
ing one drachm to the pint of water; make three or 
four injections a day, keeping the external parts clean 
with soap and water. 

Fumigate his heftd twice a day with sulphnr and 
camphor, mixed with rye meal and burnt, and ooca- 
slonally blow snnff up his nose { if the discharge is 
abundant, inject tar-water np his nostrils, decoction of 
oak bark, solntfcm of sulphate of linc When the dis- 
charges aro offensive, solutions of creoeote, or of chlo- 
ride of eoda, potassa^ or lime, will do mnch towards 
eorroctlng the fetor, and may prove nsefril as ultra- 
tives to the mucous surfooe. The horse should be kep 
upon bean mush, rye mush, Ac, and if in the warm 
season should be turned oat to grace in the day time, 
being stabled at night A.F.P. Wamer^N.H. 
• • • 
How to Forward Tomntoea. 

I would bform year Canada correspondent that I 
forward my tomatoes several weeks by the following 
methods 

I start the plants in the bouse quite early, and as 
soon as the weather will admit, I make a slight hot- 
bed on the south side of a fence or building, mixing a 
large portion of sand with the soil, and transplant 
them into It, leaving sufficient space under the glass 
for them to grow until all danger of frost is past^ 
leaving them covered nntll they grow np against the 
glass. 

The small yellow variety Is earlier than the rod, 
and superior in qnallty. Wm. E. Bassxtt. AA/UlcL 
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PiMrMBiTi Com Hvker. 

Thffl machine will bosk 
forn of any size, on tho 
ttAlk, joat M cat from tho 
groaDd. 

The opermtor, seated eo 
the machine, holds with 
the lefthandf the ear under 
th« cutters, and wkh the 
mullet, A, in tht righi 
hand, strfking the short 
lever, B, downuardt^ cuts 
tihe ear close to the first 
row of kernels, (the cutten 
b«Tng in contact or close 
ioi^ether when they de- 
Sf!vad,) then striking tbe 
loiig lerer, C, outtrard^ 
I Ik cpjt is pusbed entirely 
El I of the bu^k, being hot 
two motions — first, dotcn- 

wardf second, outward. It husks as fast as the stalks are placed under the cutters ; and from 50 to lOG per 

cent, more corn can be husked per day, with this machine, thaa by band, and all severe and |MiinfuI hand labor 

entirely avoided. So the inventor claims. 
The iron work is of wrought iron, and tbe machine is warranted not to break by fair usage. The edges of 

the cutters are to be adjusted one-eighth of an inch above the table. 

Size of Afac/iine.— Height, 16 inches ; length, 23 inches ; width, 9 inches ; and weight, 17 lbs. Price, t5 50. 




Fall Plowing. 

Messrs. Editors— La/« sowing" and pfanting, to 
judge from my few years' experience in fartuing, seems 
to be the cause to which most frequently the failure of 
our spring crops may be traced. Late sowing, after 
hasty and imperfect preparation, in nine oases out of 
ten, results in a poor crop. Our summers are frequent- 
ly dry ; if the drouth comes on early, the crop is 
pinched while attempting to root, and can never attain 
full growth. If it had started earlier, the drouth 
which now so materially affects the product, would 
have injured it much less— the roots having a deeper 
hold upon the soil. This every farmer finds to be the 
ease. 

But why do we sow and plant so late when we know 
the risk taken 7 Because the spring season is often wet 
and cold ; we cannot plow our heavy soils until " settled 
warm weather," and then the pressure of work is 
great— we have barley, oats and com to prepare for — 
fences to repair — manure to draw out— a hundred 
things to do in a few short weeks, and in consequence 
some must be delayed — none have that thoroughness 
which should be bestowed upon them. In consequence 
of this delay our barley and oats dry up, our corn is 
cut by early frost — and not a few of the many things 
which ought to be done, are totally neglected. 

Among the ways of hnstening the work within the 
reach of every farmer, we reckon fall p/owing as of 
no small importance. It will mend the matter in sev- 
eral respects. The land latest fit for plowing in the 
spring, is generally in its best condition in autumn, 
and needs " the ameliorating influences of fermenta- 
tion and frost," to fit it for spring crops. We have a 
case in sight, where a clayey field was broken up late 
in spring, when too dry, and consequently came up in 
lumps— larger, many of them, than the horses' 
This was four years ago, and the ground has 




not yielded a crop of much account since, though (all 
plowing last year, improved the last eropooasiderably. 
It is equally injurious to plow when too wet — as was a 
portion of the same field— though it win do to plow 
land moister in autumn than in the spring. 

Oreen-sward is better subdued and mellowed by fall 
plowing, than by that of any other season. The work 
should be thorooghly done, and the sward will be tho- 
roughly cleared of vegetable growth — weeds and grws 
turned under perfectly in autumn, do not often make 
their appearance again. And, by the way, though I 
would plant corn on manured greensward plowed in 
spring, I would not sow any other spring erop. I have 
tried it to my satisfaction ; and though the sward was 
plowed early and well, and harrowed and gang- plow- 
ed until in fine tilth, the oat crop was very moderate, 
and such has ever been my experience on spring plow- 
ed green-sward. 

Other advantages of fall plowing might be enume- 
rated—such as the state of the team, the price of 
labor, the hnstening of spring work, etc. ; but any far- 
mer who will think about it will see very readily that 
it is advisable to plow all that he can for spring-wheat^ 
barley and oats, dtc ^ in the fall, especially on heavy 
lands. 

Let no one try the experiment nnless he is willrog 
to do the work thoroughly— as well as if preparing for 
his most important crop. It is of very little use to 
turn over the soil in autumn, if you leave it to be cov- 
ered with water through the winter. It will become 
as hard as before — the f\rost produces no favorable 
effect upon it — and, instead of drying off light and 
mellow in the spring, it will be baked and hard, fit for 
no crop, and not readily fitted for one. Plow narrow 
leads, clean out all the dead furrows, provide careful- 
ly for the drainage of all surface water, and as much 
below the surface as may be, and you will become 
believer in fall plowing. A Yovao Farusr. 
gara Co., N. 7. 
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Imported Cotswold Buck " Cedrio." 

Bred by William Game of Aldsworth, Gloacester, England— imported by and the property of 
G. C. Hitchcock, Ash Grove, New Preston, Conn. 



Tig Troughs. 

Can jon inform me in yonr next number, the best 
way of making troughs for feeding pigs ? J. W. S. 
Chester Co.^ Pa. 

The simplest and rooet common way of malcing pig- 
troughs, is shown in fig. 1. Two boards are nailed 
together nearly at right angles at the edges, and a 




Fig. 1. Ffg. 2. Fig. 3. 

board then nailed firmly across each end, completing 
the trough. Ground feed, mixed with water, will soon 
stop the cracks and render it perfectly tight. Hard 
wood, not easily warped, white-oak for instance, will 
last longer, and not be so soon devoared by the pigs. 
The nails should be stoat and frequent. An active 
farmer will make one himself in less than half an hour. 
To prevent the pigs from crowding each other, cross 
pieces are sometimes nailed across the top, dividing 
the trough into compartments. These, however, pre- 
vent the easy cleaning of the trough, which in all good, 
clean establishments is dene at least once a day. A 
better way, therefore, is to cover the whole with a 
board (fig. 2) with several holes out through, which 
fits within the trough and in pinned down at the ends. 



This is quickly removed for cleaning. In order to pre- 
vent the pigs from interfering with the attendant when 
he is depositing the food in the trough, it should be 
placed under a partition or tight fence, and a swing- 
ing door hung over it, (fig. 3,) so that when the at- 
tendant brings the food, he pushes this door back, as 
shown by the dotted lines, and then proceeds to fill the 
trough at his leisure He then swings it forward aigan 
and gives free access. This door is best fastened back 
by means of a stout spring Intch, although a pin will 
do. 

Cast iron troughs are much better than wooden ones, 
not being liable to injury from the animals. A plank 
covering with holes, will answer well, and may be re- 
newed when necessary. 

When made of wood, the cross boards at the ends 
should be long enough to prevent the animals from up- 
setting the trough, or else should be very securely 
nailed to the floor or fastened to its place. 

(This answer has been accidentally delayed a few 
weeks — we hope it is not yet too late to prove useful.) 
• '• * 

KiCKi5G-Cow8.— Cows somctimcs move their feet 
from impatience or restlessness, and sometimes kick 
for the same reason. Any invariable and prompt In- 
fliction of a short quick punishment will soon cure 
them. They dislike to have their teats jerked, and if 
whenever they kick or step, this infliction alvays in- 
stantly follows^ they will soon cease. It is of the ut- 
most importance that it be always uniformly severe, 
not irregalar, and never but once performed for 
repetition of the fault 
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The New-Tork 8Uto FRir. 

In eyery feature preeentiDg more or lees of intereet 
and merit) and, in most departmenti, exhibiting a 
gratifying advance npon ita predeeeesora, the State 
Fair heid laat week at Syracuse, wm not only an ex- 
ample of the advantages of a central location, but 
also a most creditable witness to the agricnltaral im- 
provement of the immediate locality in which it was 
held. Now that it is over, and we have all returned 
once more to our usual duties, the general results of 
the week that is passed can but claim a review ; and 
it .*s matter of congratulation to the farmers of the 
State that there is room for so much commendation, 
and that we are saying words, not of compliment but 
of '* truth and soberness,** when we add, that seldom, 
if ever, has such an anniversary been the occasion of 
so thorough and general satisfaction. 

Thb ExHiBiTioH.^In Catile^ which stand first upon 
the Premium List, the Exhibitloo as a whole was pro- 
bably never excelled in this country. The only breed 
wholly or entirely wantitig to complete the list was the 
Aldemey, which had we think not a representative 
on the grounds, — but in Sbort-IIoms, Devoos, Uere- 
fords snd Ayrshires, the fint two especially, the turn- 
out was good and large. And no one could have pass- 
ed the stalls devoted to the Grades, without renewed 
conviction of the benefit which the importation of im- 
proved breeds has been to the country. The different 
classes of Working Oxen, so far as the writer could as- 
certain, were remarkably well filled. Some of the Fat 
Cattle were of immense frame, and perfectly loaded 
with flesh. In Hornet the different classes were gen- 
erally full— if we except Thorough- breds, which were 
almost or entirely wanting^: ' The show of Stallions of 
all work, and of Morgans or Black Hawks, is spoken 
of as very good, and there were some excellent match- 
ed horses, geldings and mares. Mules and Jacks were 
rather deficient. In Sheep^ the show was very good 
and extensive, and this was also the case in Sicine. In 
Foullry^ the Superintendent assured us he had never 
seen a better display, including a wide collection of 
different varieties, and good competition in nearly all. 

Tju Wkatheb akd Attbitdaiiob. — The heavy show- 
ers of the preceding week had, it was hoped, open- 
ed the way for dearer skies during our EzhiUition, 
and Tuesday we began to think the promise good for 
the three succeeding days. Wednesday was very fine, 
but the wind shifted at evening to south and east, and 
Thursday we woke to a rain-storm, every hour of which 
from early dawn until noon, diminished the attendanoe 
by thousands. With the fine receipts up to Wednes- 
day CTening, and the evident feeling along all the lines 
of Railroad centering in Syracuse, as well as among 
the farmers of Onondaga and adjoining counties, there 
was every reason to anticipate the largest receipts the 
Society's treasury had ever known. The result as it 
proved to be, was, in view of the weather, moatenoonr- 
aging— the toUl being •10,816 81. 

MowBBB AMD Rbapbrb.— The collection of these 
was extensife and valuable. There were several that 
were new, of which some appeared to possess muoh 
merit Among the newer maobinesi were those of 
Bullock A Bros, from Chautauqua Co. i J. A. G. Lord 
of Watertown, who exhibited a earn maohine, with an 
ingenious self-raking attachment; Willard & Ross, 
Vergeones, Vt. ; Gore's New-England mower, a one- 



horse maohine ; Wheeler's patent from Shonrds & Mo- 
aher, Cayuga county ) the iron mower of H. Mareel- 
lus, of Amsterdam, N. T. ; Parkbunt's Buffalo mower } 
Tyler's patent, from Washington county ; J. V. Wem- 
ple's, from Fonda ; Hubbard's machine, and others. 
The older and well-known mowers and reapers of Al- 
len, Kirby, Wood, Hussey, Ketohum, Miller and Ault- 
man, and others were also on the ground, including 
the one-horse machines of Kirby and Ketohum. Some 
of the new machines were in many particulars imita- 
tions of the best older ones, with important improve- 
ments in some particulars, and oomplex encumber- 
menta in others. Sherwood's reaper and binder, for 
attaching to any reaping machine, excited much at- 
tention. The operator, by its asaisianoe, will bind as 
fast as the larger machines will out, and thus save the 
labor of several men. Annealed wire is used for the 
bands, and costs but 15 cents per acre. 

The costly and complex com-huskers which were 
shoWn last year at Buffalo, have given place to the 
cheaper and simpler ones exhibited this year. One of 
the best of these was the simple and compact irun 
busker of G Bellows, of Seneca Falls, which outs tlie 
cob, and shoots out the ear with one blow of the lever- 
handle. A less compact, but equally efficient and per- 
haps better maohine is Gould's patent, alao from 
Seneca Falls. We were rather disappointed with the 
operation of Perkin's maohine, which requires two dis- 
tinct blows of a mallet to posh an ear. 

Morrison's patent oom-sheller was one of the best 
we saw in operation, clcsMing the cob in a neat and 
perfect manner, and wi4h ease to the operator — the 
price 912. Another, known as the " Young America," 
and invented by J. P. Smith, although hardly as effi- 
cient as the former, was greatly superior in compact- 
ness, and is offered at 910. 

Oahoon's Sowing Machine, both for horse and hand 
power, was exhibited — the horse machine has proved 
of great efficiency, and the latter would be also, but 
for the hard labor it involves to the operator. There 
were three modifications of the rotating harrow, the 
amount of merit of which is not yet fully determined. 
Winogar's gate excited muoh attention, from the eaee 
of its operation to the driver of carriages without dis- 
mounting. The " Parallelogram Gate," of W. Tobey, 
Naples, N. Y., a new oontrivanoe, is opened and shut 
by riding on perpendicular levers— It is very simple in 
oonstruction, but requires Curther trial to determine its 
yalue. There were several modifications of portable 
fences, the paanels locking together at the ends ; some 
xig-iag and others straight The exhibitors stated 
their cost, variously at 45 to 70 cents a rod, but we did 
not find any that appeared to be faultless— those mere- 
ly resting on the ground being liable to be upset, and 
others intended for staking or pinning to the ground 
being consequently attended with much labor in get- 
ting up. It Is proper to add, however, that the former 
may answer well in shelteiad valleys, excluded from 
winds. 

Two hand-sawing machines were in operation, one 
of them from Heth, Hall Jp Co., and the other from 
Porter, Kellogg A Co., both of Jefferson county. The 
former Is worked by both hands and feet, the operator 
standing on a reciprocating platform— the latter kj 
working a lever something like the motkm of a pump- 
handle. The exhibitors daim that the application of 
the foroe is so muoh more effioient than with a oommon 
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wood law, Ihfti ft gi«*» iaeimM ia offMtiTO work is at- 
talood, wiM ftTO oordf of wood being eat from logi ia 
ft day by ono liand. The price ia about 920. 

Gladding*! patent liay forlc wu ihown in partial 
operation, and la obrionaly a TalnaUe oontriranoe. 
The liay la raiaed by a horae, and the load oaat off and 
dropped by polling a oord. The priee tlO. 

We obaerved several good horiaontal horae powen, 
among them one ftom Walrath Brothers of Chltte- 
nango, N. Y^ oonpaet, well made and qnlet tunning; 
and another from B. A H. Wakely of McLean, N. T. 

The platform scales fkom Strong A Ross of Brandon, 
Vermont, appeared to be of exoellent maaufaetue, 
and they are said to possesi great aecaraoy. 

Emery Brothers as osnal made an extensive display 
of their well made agrienltaral machinery. Among 
the objects shown by them, was a oolleotlon of plows, 
their dynamometer, which served so valnable a pur- 
poee at the Syratnse trial of implements last year, 
their good and simple sogar-oane mill, a simple and 
effiolent shingle jointing machine, a clover mill, a com 
and cob crusher, a horse-fork, oom-sheller, portable 
grist mill, horse* power ohnm, portable elder mill, and 
last and not least, a set of railway horse-powers, 
thrashers and separatoia. 

The collection of Richard H. Pease, also of Albany, 
oomprised Horse Powers, Threahera and Separatora, 
Ciroolar Saw Mills and Saws, a Clover Holler, and 
Cider Mill, on which aeveral prliea were awarded. 

Wheeler, Meliek & Co , alao exhibited acts of Horse 
Powers, Threshers, Ac, fVoa their extedaive Factory. 

One of the moat admirably made machines on the 
irronnd, was the portable stiam engine from A. N. ft 
B. D. Wood of Utiea. They have recently made a 
valnable improvement for eonftning the fire and ren- 
dering the engine more safe and secure. So perfect 
was the constmetlon of this engine, that the least 
noise could not be pereelved fW>m its active working at 
A distance of two paces, and of oourse it was perfeetly 
frea from oscillation — a diiAeulty of a formidable oha- 
raotor in some other portable engines. 

Among the other artlclea which we can only enume- 
rate, were Starka and Perigo^a apoke planing machine; 
Birdsell's clover thresher and cleaner; Reynold's 
band eutter and self-feeder for threshing machines, 
simple and apparently oAcieBt} Spencer's threaher 
aad aeparator, from Tompkins eonnty, well made and 
well arranged; Weatinghouae'aaet of exoellent railroad 
horae powers and threahera, eireular saws, Ae., aad 
Badger's horse powers. R. 0« Pratt of Canaadalgua 
exhibited a simpler and improved form of his ditoher, 
which Is reduced in weight aad price to about one-half 
of the former naohlne, and we should thhik much 
easier to handle and manage. 

A colleotfen of plows Arom Walter Warren of Utiea, 
R. M. Hermance of Syraouae, P. Auld of Utiea, Holmea, 
Stringer k Co., Munnaville, J. ft 0. Lord ft Co., 
WaUrtown, and Woodworth, Whitney ft Co., Manliua, 
and cultiva^ fh)m Sayre ft Remington, Utiea, J. 
P. Cramer, SdinylervUle, and J. S. ft M. Peokham 
of Utiea. 

Allen'a potato digging plow, and a much more com- 
plex digger (costing some 950) from J. B. Harden- 
burgh, Foltonville, N. Y. 

DOMKSTIC OOKTBIYAXOBS. 

Shaler's carpet sweeper, is a revolving brush, which 
the sweepinp from the eafpet into a small tin 




trough, and wholly prevents dust from filling the room. 
The whole is aomewhat in the form and about the sise 
of a common floor brash, and is thrust backwards and 
forwards across the floor, the motion causing the brush 
to ravolve, and thoroughly to clear the aurface. 

There were aeveral sating machines In operation, 
both the old, approved, high-priced machinea, and the 
newer iflid cheaper onea. Among the latter, the 
" Home Sewhig Machine," from A. N. Bewitt, agent, 
Buffalo, appeara to promise best The contrivance 
for forming the loop Is very simple and certain, and the 
machine appeara to be of excellent construction. How's 
spring bed bottom, made of wood slats, hung on steel 
springs at the ends, appeared worthy of commenda- 
tioa. We olwerved several forms of the washing ma- 
ohine, whieh must require trial for judging properly of 
their merits. Wisner's is modified so as to wash wrist- 
bands aad collars ali^e with other parts of garments. 
Johnson's patent pounder Is oommandable from its 
simplicity, and Wu highly spoken of by those who 
have tried it A rotating rubber in a tub, constitutes 
the washing machine of A. Wood of Camden, N. Y. 
Swan's oombined machine fo^ washing clothes, churn- 
ing, cutting sausage meat, and cutting roots, excited 
much attention for its novelty, and its apparent efii- 
cienoy as a washer, but it appeared too complex, and we 
think undertakes too much to be good in all. 

Roe's cheese-vat and heater appeara to be a very 
valuable assistant to the cheese maker. A few chips 
will warm sufficiently the large contents of the vat — 
the coat, 920. Robertson's suspended self-acting cheese 
preoi was the aimpleat maohine of the kind we aaw 
upon the grounda — Uiere were aeveral othera of a 
more coatly and probably efQ^ient character. There 
were aeveral *' improved " ehnma, but time and op- 
portunity doea not allow ua to judge of their merita. 
Flobal Hall waa aimple In Ita atmctnre, and with 
leaa elaborate embellishment than aome of Its prede- 
cessors of former years, but was greatly admired for 
its simple and graceful attractions, the interior being 
freely aad profnsely lined with evergreens. It was de- 
signed and completed within a few days notice, by W. 
B. Smith of Syracuse, of the firm of Thorp, Smith ft 
Hanchett We are sorry It could not have been better 
filled, although there were several exoellent collections 
of fruits and flowers. The largest contributors of these 
were Hamilton White and A. Monroe of Syracuse, and 
Thorp, Smith ft Hanchett, who occupied long lines 
of tables and shelves with an extensive collection 
of apples and pears, and a profrise display of roses, 
verbenas, dahlias, petunias, ftc, and a large mass of 
plants in pots. A. S. Moss of Fredonia, presented an 
exoellent colleetioa of native grapes, large, handsomely 
grown, and well ripened, and among them the best 
specimens of the Concord we have seen of the growth 
of thia State. G. E. Ryekman of Chautauqua Co., ex- 
hibited 10 varietiea of native grapea, moatly fine and 
well ripened, aad J. M. Mattiaon of Tompkins Co., sev- 
eral varieties. One of the finest collections of exotio 
grapes was exhibited by Hamilton White of Syracuse. 
Fine Diana and Rebecca grapes were presented by 
Wm. Brocksbank of Hudson. Excellent cranberries 
were brought by D. L. Halsey of Cayuga, and N. Hill 
of Steuben. One of the rarest and most valuable col- 
lections in the entire hall, was the contribution of . 
and plums from Ellwanger ft Barry of Rochester— 
some of the specimens of pears were really superb. 
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Aj^rlevltursxl and Hor.' Icnltaral Ijlterattare* 

FlIST'8 "MkLCH Cows AHD DaiBY FaRMIITG." — 

This work, already aonoimoed through our oolomns, 
has Just appeared, and in a style of typography maa- 
ife&ting a considerable iuiprovement upon that of most 
previous MgricuUural books issued In this country. In 
contents H fills a place long vacant. The author takes 
up in his introductory chapter, the various ■aces of 
Pure Bred Cattle in the United States, ranking them 
for dairying purposes in the following order : the Ayr- 
shire, Jersey, Short- Horn, the Dutch cattle, the Here- 
ford, and the Devon. He then turns to the Grade or 
" Native" stock of the country, tracing it back to its 
origin, and treats of the principles that should be em* 
plo^ ed in breeding. The only point on which we can 
ground a complaint, among many features worthy of 
high ct^mmeudatlon, is in the matter -of illustrations. 
The portraits are not good examples of the breeds they 
are intended to represent, and are drnwn on a diversi- 
ty of scale that leaves the reader in some doubt which 
would weigh the heaviest, an Aldemey cow or a Short- 
Horn bull, so far as the relative sise of the engravings 
is any guide. The " Oakes cow " (p. 73) is a mon- 
strosity of ill-proportion. This, however, now that 
good portraits of fine animals are so frequently 
met with, is quite an insignificant point, prac- 
tically. * * * Chapter 3d treats of the selection 
of Milch Cows, and furnishes valuable directions, while 
here the dingrnms and illustrations are of great assis- 
tance, and all that could be asked; the twenty-two 
pages devoted to Guenon*s system, give a very com- 
plete and perfect idea of its latest developments, and 
will be regarded by many as alone worth the price of 
the volume. The suoceeding chapter on the Feeding 
and Management of Dairy Cows, raising Calves, the 
Culture of Grasses and other plants forgraaing, green 
fodder, and curing or cooking, — render these depart- 
ments very full and valuable. Those on Milk, the 
Butter Dairy, and the Cheese Dairy, are pointed and 
prsictical. The Diseases of Dairy Stock are well and 
fully treated. The largely illustrated chapters on 
Dutch dairying are very interesting. The *' Letter to 
a D'tiry Woman," forming chapter 12, contains some 
excellent and important hints. The whole ooneludea 
with a consideration of the Piggery as a branch of the 
dairy establishment, and an Appendix containing 
HorsfttU's Essay on the Management of Dairy Cattle. 
And it is difficult to conceive how the author could 
have compressed more that was necessary to the com- 
pleteness of his work, into its compaos, or better ar- 
ranged the space devoted to the respective subjects in- 
Yolved. A minute examination might perhaps detect 
room for unimportant improvements, and on subjects 
in respect to which there is so wide a diversity of opin- 
ion, it will be strange if all are found to agree exactly 
in his conclusions ; but as a sound and nseful volume, 
we take pleasure in commanding it cordially to our 
readers, and bespeaking for it their early acquaintaDoe. 
It can but rank as a standard American Dairy book 
for some time to oome. [New-Tork : A. 0. Moore. 
Also for sale at this office— price tl.25 ] 

"Thb Bark Yard— a Mamdalof Domestic Awi- 
1CAI.8."— Fowler & Wells have just issued this volume 
in their series of rural manuals. It treats of the 
Horse, the Ass, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, the Improvement 
of Breeds, Diseaaas and their Cuxa, Poultry and B— 



Keeping. Bmbradng ao mneh withui the limits of 
about 170 pp , one could not expect to find it very full 
in respect to details, but it afTords a judicious resume 
of the subjects embraced and is written with a consid- 
erable degree of conciseness ; probably there Is no 
means of getting so much about Domestic Animals at 
the cost in any other Tolume. [For sale at this of&ca 
—paper 30 cts , cloth 50 cU J 
* • • 
Ezperimenta with Potatoes. 

Docs the Potato Degenerate? — In answer to this 
question, allow mo to state some facts which have come 
under my own observation this season. Of some two 
dosen varieties planted, not more than one-third of 
them hare produced a single ball. Six of these, oc- 
cupying less than three-fourths of an acre of ground, 
we do not believe produced more than one quart of 
balls all told. The Early Blues produced some half a 
pint to a pint of bolls to a square rod or so. But some 
Prince Alberts produced some four quarts to the square 
rod by actual measure. This would be at the rate of 
20 bushels of balls f o the acre. I do not think either 
this town or county has produced from all other rarie- 
ties put together 20 bushels of balls this season. 

Seven stalks of the Albert produced 135 balls, and 
60 tubers. One hill of three stalks produced 54 balls 
and 20 tubers, and one stalk to one hill produced 42 
balls and 5 good table potatoes. This last named 
stalk is an isolated ease, and gives a product of over 
8 balls to each tuber. The Albert is uilhoul a rival 
in producing either bails or tubers. The Albert is 
tough, hardy, and vigorous, and will endure the blight 
like the king of vines. His stalks are still green, 
which, with my Jenny Linds, which are also green, 
siill stand unharmed comparatively with the potato 
blight, which was never known to be vorse in its fea- 
tures, or more extended in its ravages than notp among 
our common varieties. 

Experiments with SalL — ^About the first of Jane 
last I took up a refuse potato, and began to cat it 
open ; it was black within, and not fit to give to a hog. 
The chits in part being alive, I resolved to plant it, (or 
the eye chits,) and alter digging down to the subsoil, I 
put dovm at least two large handfuls of salt, and re- 
turned the earth again. Then about even with the 
surface, I scattered in the eye chits. After many days 
four of the chits came up, of a deep green hue, and 
grew vigorously. Not until just before the last hoe- 
ing, did I add any fkrther stimulant, when I put on 
two handfuls of oompost of hen manure, ashes, and 
rioh earth. These tops continued to grow vigorously 
until September ; but do balls, no blows, and no buds, 
nor the least sign of a bnd oyer made their appearance 
on these tope. I pulled these tops green Sept 11th, 
and dug out nine tubers, a)) sound and perfect up to 
this date ; I intend to plant the same in 1859, and if 
they oontinne sound and produce balls, I intend to re- 
port the same for the benefit of the reading public. I 
believe in a warm dry soil, salt as a manure, and deep 
clean culture, in raising a crop of sound potatoes, and 
last, but not least^ in harvesting potatoes like other 
crops, as they ripen— at least their tops, which amounts 
to the same thing. This is like electricity and steam 
on this point. " Knowledge is power.'* 

I have as yet dog but five rods of Alberts, one rod 
of whioh yields 44 quarts, or at the rate of 220 bushels 
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to the aore. ThU rod was aalted in the hill, eight in- 
ehes below the chits, three chiU in the hill, twenty- five 
hills to the square rod, manured with a fork of hog 
manure upon the salt, and the whole oovered with five 
or six inehes of mellow soil, and then in dente made 
with the hoe inverted, the chits were dropped near the 
natural surface of the soil, the hills gradually raised by 
throe hoeings, before the last of which a large handful of 
home 'made guano was thrown in among the stalks, 
composed of four parts hen manure, one part aehes, 
and eight parts rich earth, mixed together, (dry and 
fine.) One rod was planted in rows, and done as the 
other four, salt excepted, and the product in tubers 
wos 40 quarts, or at the rate of 200 bushels to the acre. 
The salted potatoes ripened four or five days first, 
without losing their freshness any sooner than the un- 
salted ones, in respect either to their stocks or leaves 

The Kansas potato is unsurpassed for the table by 
any colored yariety, and yields nearly as well as the 
Albert with the same treatment Have dug two or 
three bushels of these, the largest of which weighs 14 
ounces. The largest Albert yet dug weighs 9 ounces, 
but they have very few small in siae. The other ob- 
jection to the Kansas potato is that it ripens in the 
critical period ; if this can be obviated so as to make 
it a later variety, it will be considered second only to 
the Albert in excellence for the table, for some time to 
come. 

My main object in planting so many varieties of the 
potato every season, is to find some way to invigorate^ 
and then redeem the whole. I do confidently expect 
to show by the end of twelve months, a true method 
of working out full " redemption ** tor the potato crop. 

The solution of this problem is connected with the 
establishment of the equilibrium in the development 
of the stalk and root of the potato. On this critical 
point, man's ingenuity will be taxed to the utmost 
stretch for some time to oome, as it has been in time 
past. 

To discard the use of manure in growing a erop of 
potatoes, is not likely to Accomplish the greatest dia- 
awery of this or any former age of the world. J. 0. 
Clevklajid. Torringfordt Ct.^ Sept. 16. 
• • ♦ ' ■ ' ■ -- 
Oorn in Hills and DrillB. 

This subject was alluded to at the recent evening 
discussions at Syracuse, and several remarked that 
they had found drills, or hills thick in the row in one 
direction, to yield considerably more than hills three 
or three and a half feet both ways. A gentleman pre- 
sent from Rhode Island had raised over 100 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre, by planting in hills 3 feet by 18 
inches, on highly manured, deeply plowed land. 

All present admitted the larger yield from this mode 
of planting, but some thought the additional product 
not sufficient to compensate for the extra labor in cul- 
tivating but one way. We think this depends much 
on the way in which the com is planted and the con- 
dition of the land. If planted by hand^ the thick rows 
require greater labor for this operation; and as all 
hand planting must bo more or lees uneven, the colti- 
vator cannot be made to run very closely to the rows. 
But if the com Is planted with a machine, the ease is 
quite different. We have used Billings* corn-planter, 
dropping the rows three and a half feet apart, and the 
hills 20 inches in the row. The evenness with which 



the rows were planted, admitted the very close work- 
ing of the cultivator ; the planting is as easily done in 
thick as in thin rows. If the land is free from the 
seeds of weeds, no hoeing is needed in either case. 

We would therefore recommend as a general rule, 
where a planting machine eannot be had, and 
where the ground is weedy, to plant in squares and 
cultivate both ways ; but on rioh, dean land, and with 
the use of a planter, the drills or thick rows will be 
decidedly preferable. In other words, hills in squares 
are best for ordinary farming, and drills for the mo6t 
improved management. The latter usually gives one- 
fifth to one tiurd more oorn per acre, according to the 
measured experiments which we have performed. 



Mr. Chapman's Sale of 81ioit-Boni Cattle. 

Thre was a good attendance at Mr. Chapman's sale 

on the 5th inst , and the prices obtained show that there 

is still a good demand for Short-Horn cattle. The ten 

cows sold, averaged 8370.60 each. 

Cows. 

1. DntcheM, D. Tallmadire, Bonnd Brook, N. J.,... $215 

2. Beauty, (by private sale to A. R Conger, Haver- 

straw. N. V.) 

8. nnpalV, Goo. E. Stone, Geneva, 800 

4. Apricot, E. Corndil, Ithaca, N. Y., iOO 

6. Jacintha, (diud previous to sale ) 

6. Ronielia, Hon. A. B. Conger, Haverstraw, 320 

7. Garland II, do. da 425 

8. Lrfidy Booth. E. Cornell, Ithaea, 610 

9. Uul)y II. B. Kellowg, Ciiill. Monroe Co. 410 

10. Gazelle. V. I. B rdneye, Pomprey, 440 

11. Victorine, ]>. THlluiadse. Bound Brook, N. J.,.. 185 

12. Bright Eye« III. E. W. Sheldon, Bennett 400 

13. I^uy Sule IV, (by private sale to A. B. Conger.) 

14. Wreath, (withdrawn.) 

15 Bright Eves VIII, (withdrawn.) 
18. Ullpa Vfll, (sold previooalyo 

BcLLS.— Of the Bulls otlVred, only three wo heliere 
were eold~**Jacintha*s Oxford," to Hon. Wm. Eelly, 
Rhinebcck, at $150—'* Plato." to V. I. Birdseye, at $100, 
and ** Pluto," to G. E. Stone, Geneva, at $30. These were 
all calves, the last only live or six weeks old. 

P. S. We learn that Mr. C. afterwards disposed of 
his bull ** Dake of Oxford/' to Mr. E ComeU of Ithaca, 
for 91,500. 

• • • 

Frinoe Albert and Feaoh Blow Potatoes. 

Messrs. Tucker— I forward yon a barrel of mj 
potatoes— Prince Alberts, with a few of the Peach 
Blows. I have raised many different rarleties this 
senson, bnt find nothing that salts me eqnal to these 
two. They have been on exhibition, and were awarded 
the first premium. The Prince Alberts took the first 
premium at the State Fair in 1867, both on the best 
aore, and for beauty and good quality. I have a field 
of nearly four aeres that will yield over 376 bushels 
per acre, take the lot through. So fhr as they have 
been dug, the yield is over 400 bushels — many of them 
8 and 10 inches in length, very white and very smooth 
and straight The Peach Blows have yieMed nearly 
the same with me this season. They are both hardy 
varieties. 

My method of outtivatioo has been for the last two 
seasons, to plow my ground In the fall ; in the spring 
manure, from 26 to 36 loads to the acre, and plow it 
under Distanoe of planting, 3 by 3 feet each way. 
Quantity of seed, 4i bushels per aore. I use the 
smallest seed that I can procure, two pieces in a hill 
and two eyes on each piece. I a!so use a top-dressing 
of hen manure, leached ashes and plaster— two parts 
ashes to one manure and one of plaster — apply a full 
hand to the hill when they are about two inches high. 
Qbo. McMaboh. New Mitford^ Conn^ Oct. 11. 
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£v«iiiiig Diflonfltioiis at Syracuie, 

AT THE STATE VAIK. 

licierionitloa of tike Barlejr Crop. 

Thefailnreof theb«rl«7oropin manj partaof theoonn- 
try being alloded to by teveral gentlemen, Mr. Clark 
of Oswego, sietad that when formerly it waf largely 
grown there, he regarded it as a very exhaoating crop, 
and he thinks this explains the reaeon of its failure. 
One gentleman stated that some years ago, he towed a 
peck, and it gave him two and a half boshela^he sow- 
ed this product on an acre, and obtained sixty bushels, 
worth then one dollar per bnshel^equal to the interest 
on 600 dollars per acre. G. Gxddbs said that Onon- 
daga formerly produced more barley than the whole 
State of Massachusetts. He has found it a yery sensi- 
tive crop— easily affected by wet and heat — that it 
requires for success a heayy soil — ^it will not succeed 
well on light gravel— it now aterage* about 20 bushels 
per acre ; some raise 40, others but 16. He thinks it 
is going to decrease — the midge destroys it ; and often 
when a large crop iseoasidered certain, dry weather 
will dwindle it to a yery^amall amount 

Dr. Wblls of Seneca county, said many farmers 
had raised large crops— he had heard of 70 bushels 
per aero— the soil he spoke of was mostly strong or 
clayey. He thinks the larger crops are winter barley. 
Judge Ekos of Madison, said he had raised good bar- 
ley for thirty years until within throe years— now he 
could get but 10 bushels per aero — the Hess barley 
has given him 50 bushels per aoro. He does not know 
any cause for the f^iluro ; he troats his crop now pro- 
cisely as formerly— it had never rusted — the soil is in 
as good condition as ever, being manurod on corn. He 
has had 75 bushels of ihelled com per aero, but only 
15 bushels of barley after It Mr. Browr of Wayne, said 
that a first crop of barley was good, but the second 
only straw— and thatbarley would not do after barley. 
Judge Ghos said he had a second crop with 50 bushels 
per acre, but the land had been well limed beforo it 

Squibb M. Bbowit of Elbridge, had had good suc- 
cess till the two laat years, — the crop now fails — he 
never sows barley after barley, but after well manured 
corn. In one instance it only half headed out, pos- 
sibly from the heat, but he knows of no other cause, 
itis barley thie year weighs 46— he has had it 53 lbs. 
He hod found a groat incroase from the use of salt, 
and that it proved highly beneficial in several instances, 
giving him in some eases 50 bushels per aero, and 
only 33 bushels on nasalted land alongside. He sows 
five bushels of salt per aero. He thinks salt excellent 
in manuro, and wlU provent it from burning. 

W. A. MiLLBof Livingston Co., said they had raised 
less in that county than in other places — formerly he 
had 40 bushels per aoro on large fields — now but 18 
bushels. He attributes faiiuro last year to the wet 
and hot summer, and it rusted. It was better on the 
cool, dry hills. Wbter barley has succeeded well the 
present year, 35 bushels per aero -sowed two bushels 
per aero, with but little caro. Barley generally rusted 
on the Qenesee Flats. C. Wibboab of Cayuga, had a 
goed erop formerly, and a poor one this year, but he 
thinks It was fh>m bad culturo 

Qbo gb Gbddbb said the usual rotation was cora, 
barley, wheat, grass, ke. Duvmiro of Cayuga, said 
the two-rowed had proved much better than the four- 
rowed, the former yielding 10 bushels the most In 



Cayuga they tfrst plant cora, toWt manuro, sow eaWy; 
the soil is good enough to give them commonly 60 
bushels of shelled corn per aero. After com thej grow 
barley, and then wheat He thinks the average erop 
last year was 20 bushels, this year 25 busbels-^or- 
merly the crop was 40 bushels. He attributes the 
failnro this year to the maggot in the straw. C. Wibb- 
oab had nearly destroyed his animals by foolishly feed- 
ing barley straw to them. Obo. Clabk of Otsego would 
suggest to make barley follow wheat, instead of the 
roverse as now. He had known seeding down with 
barley to be a good practice. Mr. Bailby, of Kent Co , 
Michigan, has raised barley on new soil— 3 years ago 
he had 30 bushels per acre— last year 15— this jear 
but 8, and on land that yielded 157 bushels of ears of 
King Philip corn per aero. He finds the two-rowed 
the l>eBt He thinks the faiiuro partly owing to oa- 
usuolly unfavorable seasons. 

Col. Brbwbb of Tompkins, has raised barley for 
8 years— for 7 years it has averaged 35 bushels per 
acre — he sows on clover sod, and it proves one of the 
best crops to mod on He finds It nearly impoesiUe to 
seed land on clover sod. If the soil is sandy ; but esiy 
on heavy soil. He finds ** pine straw " on light toil 
to spoil land — has discoverod no advantage whatever 
from lime. He has made very poor land ** too rich," 
or given it too much vegetable matter, by repeatedly 
plowing in clover. It was so poor before, that it hid 
l>een sold at t4 per acre. Ashes had been useful oo 
his land, salt not He has tried lime, with no bens- 
fit whatever, and subsoillng without any use but ouce. 
He does not like deep 'plowing — profers 3 or 4 inches 
deep— he had cropped such land, and hadobtaiued 
larger crops from 3 inch plowing than from 4, 4 mors 
than 5, and 5 mora than 6. C. Winegar asked, " do 
you ever get 100 bushels of cora per aero 7" " No." 
** No, nor never will, was the rojoinder. 

Lbwis Marshall of Orleans had known something 
of winter barley for the last eight yean— it has been 
sown in spring, and the rasult has been very goed— it 
was sown in Mareh, and yielded over 40 bushels per 
aero, and over 50 lbs. per bushel. It does not always 
stand the winter— this is the groat difi^ulty — but when 
it does esctipe, it gives a fine crop. The midge has 
spoiled his two-rowed spring barley, but never affects 
the winter barley— the latter ripens about the first of 
July. 

Mr. GowDY of Lewis county, said barley utuslly 
succeeds well in that county— they do not plow much, 
but go largely to dairying and grass crops. Barley if 
poor this year. 

Dr. Van Slyck said the rotation in Wayne eounty, 
whero they had long raised l>arley, and always with 
success, except in the wet season of last year, Is clover 
two years, then summer fallow and barley, then 
wheat seeded down. The land must be in good order, 
as much so as for wheat or com, and It must not be a 
** catch crop " This neglect to gi%'e it the best cbanoe, 
he thought the roason of the faiiuro lately. White 
barley is much the best ; they scarcely ever fall to get 
40 or 50 bushels of this sort per aero. A neighbor had 
54 bushels per aero. It is better, and is used for mak- 
ing pearl barley. Good wheat-land will grow good 
barley always— clay land Is rather the best It should 
be drilled in, as being less likely to kill oat by wloter. 

Gbapbs.— T. C. Peters wished Cd. Brower to stots 
as a comment on the subject of shallow cultiratien, his 
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mod« of ralsiof the delioloiu grapei seen a few yean 
since at his place. He answeted by saying that be first 
dag six feci dttpt and filled with bones, rich soil, ma- 
nure, dto. 

Com Cnltore. 

T. C. Pbtciis of Genesee ooanty, said the best prao- 
tioe was to manure in the fall, plow late, say May 20, 
not over four inches deep, which is better than eight 
mches. Such treatment has given 50 to 60 bushels of 
shelled 8 -rowed oom per aere. 

G. Qbddbs pointed out the importance of discrimi- 
natiDg between one soil and another, in deciding what 
depth to plow. Some light and deep soils did not need 
deep plowing — others of a heavier character absolute- 
ly required it. 

£. CoRNKLL of Tompkins, gave 30 loads of yard 
manure to an eitremely poor and exhausted piece of 
land, plowed as deeply as possible, cultivated well, and 
had 80 bushels of shelled corn per acre— he had had 
123 bushels of shelled com per acre, as the result of 
deep plowing, good manoring, and thorough cultiva- 
tion. The oom was weighed early in winter, which 
G Geddes thought would dry 20 per cent by next 
summer. 

A gentleman of R. I. had manured highly, plowed 
deeply, and planted 3 feet by 18 inches, and was re- 
warded with over 100 bushels of shelled com per acre. 
Several gentlemen found that this mode of planting 
gave a heavier crop than 3 feet each way, but was at- 
tended with more expense in cultivation. 
• # ■ _ • 

Editorial Correspondenoe, 

The Exhibition of the Ontario Co. Ag. Society at Can- 
andaigua, came to a somewhat abrupt eonolusioii. Thurs- 
day afternoon. After a delightful day, wbich'was taken 
advantage of by crowds from all parts of the county, 
there came up between four and five o'clock a most 
sudden and severe storm, which upon any other Fair 
Grounds would have been productive not only of vast 
inconvenience, but also of immense damage both to 
the clothing and to the health of the people in attend- 
ance. But under the protection afforded by the large 
and commodious stracture, which in the form of an 
A mphitheater adorns the grounds, and proves both the 
enterprise and the good sense of the Society, this con- 
course of thousands was almost completely sheltered, 
while the permanence and firmness of the building was 
thoroughly tested by the gale. 

The Co. GxiTT. has at different times contained allu- 
sions to the structures and the energetic management 
which places Ontario County In these respects in the 
ran, but the writer was scarcely prepared for the re* 
ality. The amphitheater spoken of, is more complete 
throughout than similar erection on the exhibition 
grounds of the west and south-west. It surrounds an 
open circular space of a hundred and fifty feet diame- 
ter, which forms the ring in which all the prlie horses 
and cattle are adjudged, and in the center of which is 
the judges' stand and flag- staff. This circle of 160 
feet diameter forms of course the interior side of the 
amphitheater open npon the ring ; and the outer wall 
in a concentric circle of 210 feet diameter surrounds 
this, which is boarded closely i^) from top to bottom, 
containing windows enough for the admission of light, 
thus excluding the sunshine, wind and rain. A 
roof covers the whole, U being 22 feet from the 




ground to the plates on which the roof rests. The in- 
terior is fitted with 7 tiers of very comfortable seats, 
rising one above another, with a balcony or passage 
behind them 12 feet wide. In this baloony, along the 
outer side of the building, runs a oounter three feet 
wide for the exhibition of domestic manufactures, Ac, 
Ac, while upon the wall above it hang other contri- 
butions to the show, such as paintings and light goods. 

Here a great deal oan be accommodated in a good 
light, easily seen and accessible. Then below the 
tiers of seats there are extensive apartments fitted up 
for refreshments and the use of ladies, and long halls 
to accommodate all the fruit, flowers, vegetables, dai- 
ry and other products and lighter manufactures. 

It will thus be seen that a great deal is well arrang- 
ed above and below, for which the shelter is perfect, 
and all under one roof. The extreme circnmferenoe of 
the whole is 669 feet The capacity of the seats above 
must be flve or six thousand, wliile an estimate based 
on actual count has shewn that including the passage 
ways which are often fully crowded with those stand- 
u>S <^Pf 7i^^ <)*A ^'^^ <^<>*^ ^V^ ^^ progress of 
events in the arena. Then there are, beside, the 
rooms already mentioned underneath, so that it is cal- 
culated that on the whole at least 12,000 individuals 
can be protected from a storm. Too much can scarce- 
ly be said of the advantages of such a building, and I 
think there is no doubt but the amphitheater with the 
fittings up described, is the best form in which the mo- 
ney of a Society can be expended. Buring a rain that 
occurred the first show after \\a completion here, the 
officers of the Society assured me that enough had 
l>een saved to the people of the ooanty In the proteo- 
tion of themselves, their clothing and their goods from 
injury, to pay beyond question for the whole expense 
incurred. 

As to the Stock, I had but a glance at the whole, 
and therefore cannot go into details as much as would 
be desirable. The storm prevented my going around 
with a J^oie-book the second time, as I expected to 
have done. But as a whole, I can say it was credita- 
ble to the county, and exceedingly good in several 
classes. There were not many pure Short Homt 
shown. There was quite a turnout of DevonSy mostly 
I think from one breeder, and first- class animals. 
There were several very good yoke of Working Oxen. 
The exhibition of Sheep was large and good in all the 
departments of fine, middle and long wooled The 
Downs especially were well represented. The show 
of Swine was quite extensive and very excellent 
There was a fair show of Poultry. Of Horses 1 only 
saw the turn-out of mares with foal by the side, and 
that of stallions, both of which were well filled classes, 
and unusually good for a county society. 

Thursday afternoon Mi^or BiOKinsoif of Steuben 
delivered the Address. He was listened to with un- 
flagging attention for neatly an hour and a half, whea 
the rain coming up he was forced to retire amidst nu- 
merous cries of ** Go on," " Go on.** It was a discur- 
sive speech, delivered with that entire ease that arises 
from an extensive knowledge of farming operations of 
nearly every kind, in all their details ; and no one who 
heard il, oonld have gone home without some new and 
practical idea leavening the whole lump.of his practi- 
cal experience. It was quite interesting to see several 
old farmers go up after its conclusion, to shake the 
speaker by the hand, and oompare their modes of cul- 
tivation and opinions on matters and things, with his. 
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Inquiries &nd Answers. 

DisBASB IV Skin of Hobsbb.— My father-in-law has 
a young mare that has very impare bkxxl. For the 
last two lummers she has broken oat in blotches, and 
through gnawing and rubbing herself, she is at times 
nearly covered with scabs. In the winter her skin and 
hair t>ecome smooth, and she appears free from any 
disease. If you can make out what disease it is by 
this description, and know what will cure it, will you 
please inform me through your very valuable paper. 
R. J. Suffitld. [Poultry-lousiness in horses is some- 
times extremely troublesome, but it may be determined 
by the presence of the insects on close examination, 
and it does not intermit, as described above. It may 
be the mange or itch, but more probably a mere cuta- 
neous eruption of the skin from bad digestion. We 
would propose the use of the same diet in summer as 
winter, with a mixture of a tea-spoonfbl of sulphur in 
the food at each feeding. Daily sponging with a weak 
solution of saleratus water, in which there is a slight 
mixture of sulphur, will probably be useful, covering 
the body with cotton or linen instead of a woolen blan- 
ket, after the sponging. Should this treatment be 
employed, we would like to bear the result ] 

PiNB Skbds, &c.— Will you or some correspondent 
inform me the proper time to gather the cones of the 
yellow pine — and how and when to plant ths seed 1 I 
presume there is a seed under each leaf of the cone. 
Please advise an entire novice. Is the seed for sale at 
the seed stores 1 Also as to the time to gather seed of 
the cedar and how to plant them. Isaac Dilloh 
ZanewUlCf Sept. 1868. [Cones are usually gathered 
late in autumn, dried in winter till the seed drop out 
and planted early ia s|»ring. To protect the young 
seedlings from the hot sun In this country, a screen or 
shade is usually necessary the first season. Seeds of 
most of the species of pine are sold by J. M. Thorbum, 
of New- York, and by Thomas Meehan, of German- 
town, Philadelphia. There are several quite distinct 
kinds of cedar — to which does our correspondent refer ?] 

Qrapbs asd Peaches. — I wish to inquire the names 
of the three best varieties of native grapes for dessert 
use. I have the Cafeawbo, Isabella and Herbemont. 
Also the best selection of Freestone Peaches for mar- 
ket—including the earliest to latest J. C. Clermont 
Co , 0. [So far south as Clermont Co., where the Ca- 
tawba ripens well, the Isabella, Catawba, and Dela- 
ware will be best. PeaMw— Serrate Early York, 
Early Newington, Cooledge's Favorite, Large Early 
York, George IV, Crawford's Early, Nivette, Red 
Cheek Melocoton, Oldmixon free. Ward's late free, 
Crawford's late] 

Draining. — I wish to ksow the proper soethod of 
oottstrncting a drain under the following circumstances : 
The Erie caniil crosses our farm. The banks are, in 
some places, six or eight feet above the surface of the 
adjoining fields. There is at some portions of the bank, 
BO much leakage of water through the bank as to cauis 
serious damage to land and crops. A ditch is already 
dug along the foot of the bank, leading into another 
ditch, which conducts the water across the lower por- 
tion of the field — there being a gradual descent of the 
•arfa($e, favorable for drainage. This, of course, car- 
ries off the water. Now we wish to cover the drains 
which lead the water across the field. If the drain or 




ditch which runs along the bank, parallel with the 
canal, is left an open drain emptying into a covered 
drain, will not the water in the former carry in the 
particles of soil so as to obstruct the latter ? If both 
are covered, will it be likely to catch the leakage, and 
prevent its flowing across the field 7 Others of your 
subscribers may be in a similar situation. An early 
answer will oblige, as we wish very soon to fill the 
drains. F. L. W. Reynolds Basin, Niagara Co^ 
N. Y. [Wo have often observed the leakage from the 
canal bank near Reynale's Basin, but do not distinctly 
recollect the quantity of water thus escaping. If it is 
but small, it will readily find its way down through 
the soil into a tile-drain ; if more copious, the drain 
should be partly or nearly filled with small stone, on 
the top of which may be placed several inches of coarse 
gravel, as the case may require. We would not, by 
any means, have an open ditch discharging directly 
into a covered one ] 

Efpicact of Umdbb- drains. — If a wheatfield in 
our soil (principally a clay loam) is not plowed in nar- 
row lands, and the furrows between left open to carry 
off the surface, water, and good outlets provided at the 
lower points in the field, so that the water may pass off, 
we expect that the crop of wheat will be minus. Will 
under-drains, two or three rods apart, prevent the ne- 
cessity of narrow lands and open furrows 7 We are 
obliged to shovel as much in clearing the furrows aa 
will dig some rods of ditch. If under-drains will do 
the work, the shoveling would not need to be repeated 
for every crop. F. L. W^ [Good covered drains, two 
and a half to three feet deep, and two rods apart, will 
completely obviate the necessity of the ridges and fur- 
rows alluded to; they will admit of earlier plowing 
and better tillage ; will afford much better crops ; and 
in several other particulars be incomparably better 
than the temporary open furrows ] 

Hemlock Screens. — Z. F. A. The hemlock hedge, 
described by our correspondent, of trees varying from 
one foot to six in height, may gradually after a lapse 
of years, be made to approach a uniform screen, by 
keeping the whole well cultivated so as to hasten the 
growth, and by shortening back^ (not shearing) the 
larger trees, both at the sides and tops, so as to allow 
the smaller ones to grow freely. 

Pbopaoationof the Blackberry. — Will yon please 
give a few minute directions through the Cultivator, 
in regard to the best manner of propagating the black- 
berry. J. H. Osborne. North Wearcy N. H, [The 
easiest way is to cut down the bushes very early in 
spring, which will cause suckers to spring up in 
great profusion ; these may be taken up and set out 
the following autumn or spring. The most rapid way, 
but more laborious, is to place cuttings of the roots, 
about two or three inches long, in propagating boxes, 
buried just beneath the surface of the earth, and to 
apply bottom heat — a hot-bed will do. This should be 
done very early in springy *Qd when well started, the 
plants are to be carefully set oat, and will m tke good 
bushes by autumn.] 

" Life- Everlastiso."— Will yon please inform me 
what is the name of the enclosed weed, which came 
up from sowing grass seed, and is rapidly on the in- 
crease on my farm 7 I now save my own grass seed, 
which, by the way, every farmer should. J. F. B, 
TJnadUla Forks. [The plant sent is the Gnaphalii 
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pott/cephalum^ or "llfe-everlaating/' a common weed 
in paflturefi, Ac, in some places, but not a tery pernK 
cious one that we are aware of.] 

Hay- Caps.— Id anawer to jour inquiry as to a oom- 
posiiioQ for hay- cape, I consider from an experience of 
five years, any thing of the Icind entirely nsoless. Uet 
the best muslin, Amoskeag or Lawrence Mill A, and a 
week's rain will not go through it. Thin muslin will 
not do, and it must be yard-wide, as less than two 
yards square is too small. Do not buy cheap or small 
hay- caps. W. II. Dbrnino. 

Whitb Ryb.— ;Will some of your readers, who may 
hare White Rye, clean and pure, drop me a line stating 
price per busheH JoBir A Robinson. Belcher^ N. T 

Potatoes for IIogs.— Please inform me whether 
Irish potatoes are good to fatten hogs, and how they 
are best fed. Subsoribbr. Tumwald^ Go. [Raw 
potatoes are only a moderately good feed for hogs— 
raw apples are somewhat better— but steamed pota- 
toes, mixed with com meal, make a good food for fat- 
tening. The steaming will, howcYor, only pay when 
done on a pretty large scale and with the best facili- 
ties.] 

Concord Grapb.— Will some of the growers of the 
Concord grape, having roots td sell by the hundred, at 
something less than multicanlis prices, inform the read- 
ers of the Co. Gent. 1 This Yariety has now been cul- 
tivated long enough to be sold at a reasonable rate. 
W. Adrian^ Mich. [The answer to this should come 
in the shape of an advertisenlent.] 

Indian Ricb. — Professor I^ennedy says that this 
article is purchased of the Indians clear, for one dol- 
lar a bushel. I should like to get some. I had a 
small quantity some years since, but learning that the 
Indians gathered it in their canoes, I suppose I sowed 
mine too far in the water of a small lake bordering my 
farm. I should probably know better if I had a sec- 
ond opportunity of trying it w. t. i*. 
— • • • 

Chautauque Oonnly Fair. 

Frbdonu, 8€pt 37, 1868b 

Eds. Co. Gbnt. — Our County Fair came off Sept. 21st, 
22J and 23d, in our Yillage. It has been a triumph, 
ontstripping any former exhibition of the kind in our 
county. 

The weather was faYorable, and our beautiful show 
grounds of about 18 aeres, were literally alive on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The sobriety, good order, 
and good feeling, were subjects of remark by guests 
from abroad. Over 15,000 persons were on the grounds 
the last day. The entries were OYor 1,400. In 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, the dairy, 
floral hall, domestic manufactures, and vegetables, 
we were unsurpassed by any former exhibition. 
Mechanical and farm implements, together with fruits, 
(of which there is but little in our county this year,) 
there was not a usual display. 

The annual address was delivered by the Hon. A. 
B. Dickinson, and was listened to with deep interest 
by the vajit multitude. It will afford subject for 
thought to the practical farmer, and serYe to direct 
the inquiring mind into the path of knowledge. 

Our receipts were oYer 91800, and we shall pay oYrr 
•1,000 in premiums. We are out of debt, and ha Ye 
funds on hand. Our next Fair is to be at Jamestown. 
A. F. Allkn, Prest ; Sydney Jones, Sec, and Rich'd 
Biiker, Treas., for 1859. A. S. Moss. 



Bteiile Grapevine. 

Mbsbrb. Editob8~A few years ago I set oat a 
grapevine. I haY« taken great pains with said vine 
from that time till the present, pruned it every full, 
manured with old bones, wash from the house, «fcc., 
yet it has not borne a grape. It blows full, and then 
comes the blasting, and they are all gone. Now, 
Messra EditoiB, can you or any of your subscribers 
giYe me any information what to do 1 Cut down, or 
try another year 1 Some say there is a male and fe- 
male root — one was destroyed in transplanting— there- 
fore the Yine it worthless ; others that the vine would 
bear if a bud was inserted in the main Yine, Ac Please 
giYe your opinion. H C. Burlingtont Vt. 

The American grapes are often dicecious, or with 
Btaminate and pistillate flowers on distinct plants, but 
this remark does not apply to the cultiYated sorts, 
which are chosen because they bear. A sterile vine 
eanaot be propagated firom a fertile one, by layer or 
eutting, but only by seed. I/, therefore, our corres- 
pondent had mentioned the kind or Yariety of his yine, 
we nfight baYe been able to say whether the sterility 
was accidental or incurable. The dioecious character 
■say be oertainly determined by examining the flowers, 
but that will require another season. It is not proba- 
ble that the vine alluded to is of any value ; and we 
would therefore recommend repUcing it with some 
early sort which will ripen well in Vermont, the Dela- 
ware for example ; or else graft it with some desirable 
grape. 

• • • ■ 

Mulching. 

We obeerYe on looking ovet tiie pabllsbed proceed- 
ings of the Amerieaa Pomological Society, that several 
members expressed their disappointment with the prac- 
tice of mulching. We ara aofe at all surprised at this, 
but only that some had not found it out sooner— as the 
operation is generally peribnnd. We have seen many 
trees mnkhed, and nearly alt with only a small ur- 
de around the foot of the stem, covering perhaps but 
a twentieth part of the spread of the roots, which ex- 
tend over a snrface about twenty times as great as 
most planters suppose. We haYO always maintained 
that the best mulch is mellow pulverised earth, for 
promoting the growth of the tree. Covering with straw, 
litter, Ac , are, as a general rule, only to be recom- 
mended in such places as cannot be subjected to cnltl- 
Yation conveniently, such as yards, gardens, Ac, but 
even here we could not advise it, unless widely spread 
and deeply applied sbout the trees. When there is any 
danger from, mice, a mound must be first banked up 
about the trees, of clear earth, and the mulching 
spread at a short distance off; and unless intended for 
protection from winter, it should be carefully raked off 
in autumn, or it will invite the attacks of mice. 

We find that some other old errors were not wholly 
excluded from the discussions of that body,— as for 
example, ** mulching with a growing sod." What sane 
man would mulch his poUto and cabbaiee crop with a 
growing sod — or in other words set them in thick grass 1 
If those members will cc back a century or two, they 
will find that old Dr Hales discovered the prodigious 
amount of moisture which grass constantly throws off 
into the air ; and if they will ask any farmer, good or 
bad, he will tell them that a thick mat of grass among 
his com crop is no help to it. The same rule will ap- 
ply to /rees— they do not reverse the laws of fertility 
and growth. 
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A Book pob Daivtmev ahd Farhbrs.— Wo »re 
pleased to learn that C. L. Flint, Evq., the able See- 
Tetary of the Man. SUte Board of Agricaltare, has in 
press a work on Daxvt Farming, now nearly ready 
and soon to be issued. It embraces a sketch of the 
different breeds of cattle, especially the dairy breeds ; 
the principlee of breeding, the selection of milch cows, 
with a complete explanation of Gaenon's method ; the 
feeding and management of dairy stock, the raising of 
ealves ; the details of the milk, the bntter, and the 
cheese dairies; a Tatnable chapter on the Dutch Dairy, 
translated from the German, and containing all the 
modes of making bntter and cheese In Holland, where 
this branch of farming is carried to the highest perfec- 
tion ; a Letter to a Dair/man, containing many impor- 
tant suggestbns ; the- Piggery, as a part of the Dairy 
establishment; the Diseases of Dairy Stock, an exceed- 
ingly important chapter, in the preparation of which 
Drs.- Dadd, Wood and others have l>een consulted ; to 
which is added Horsfairs System of Dairy Manage- 
ment, now first published in a form aTailable to the 
American public. 1 2mo., 4 1 6 pp. ReUil price • 1 .26. 
Published by A. 0. Moore of New-Tork, J. B. Lippin- 
oott A Co. of Philadelphia, Riekey, Mallory A Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and A. Williams A Co., Boston. 

The drawings and illustrations have been got up 
expressly for the work, at a cost of orer 9300. 

Ambricar and BUflLiBH Idbas of Indbpbndbnce. — 
In reply to an application from the Editor of the North 
BriiUh. AgricuUurUt^ we recently communicated to 
that Journal some facts'<!n relation to the Guano trade 
of this country, and also sent a copy of the published 
proceedings at a Convention held as readers may re- 
member, some two yian ago at Washington, at the 
meetings of which the subject was pretty thoroughly 
▼entilated. This Con^mitioDv which attracted little or 
no attention here except in those sections directly in- 
terested in the use of large amounts of Guano, and 
was there considered quite a matter of course, — ^really 
excites the astonMmient of our contemporary. In 
Great Britain it would almost have been considered a 
revolutionary movement Read the following para- 
graph : 

The prooe«d1n((B are valuable IVom the facts oommnnl* 
oated, and also from the illafftration the Convention pro- 
eents of the chHracter of Amerloan agriculturists. While 
the greatest dlfllculty has always been ezperfeneod In the 
United Kingdom In obtaining an aKrioattural deputation, 
and while these deputations have mainly consisted of 
Memuers of Parliament resident In London, a Convention 
of farmers meets in Washington— Invites the agrienUural 
committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
to take seats in the Convention— continues their sittings 
for several days, and adopts memorials which were for- 
mally presented to the President of the Union ! That this 
was ail undue prominence asserted bv practical asrrleal- 
tnrlsts seems to have been conceived by no one In the 
United States, thouf^h a similar movement on the part of 
British farmers, would awaken not onlv surprise, but pos- 
sibly create some alarm at such a display oi Independence 
and self-action. Most jmrtles, however, will beneve that 
by this ready and general co-operation, American agri- 
culture has an element of power, the absence of which 
has been frequently presented in the past of British agri- 
culture. 

Enqlibb Bbanb in tbb Untted States.— The iV. E. 
Farmer speaks os the large varieties of beans, such 
as the FUnttring Marsh, which are raised in lar^o 
quantities hi England for feeding horses, and says — 



** This practice has not found favor in this country yet, 
probably from the want of some one or more to lead in 
it** We have planted the bean spoken of, and know 
of others doing the same, but no success ever attended 
the experiment in our own case, or, as far as we know, 
in any other. The climate seems unsnited to their 
perfect growth — they flourish well for a time, and then 
turn black, shrivel up, and fail, partially or entirely, 
in producing fruit. 

Cocbban's Agbicultdbal Boox-Ebbpino. — In re- 
ply to numerous correspondents who have inquired 
where this may be procured, we desire to state that 
we have obtained from Mr. Cochran of Detroit, some 
sets of his books, which are for sale at $2 each— or 
•2.30 where we have to send them by mail, pre-pay- 
ing postage. It will be remembered that this system 
of keeping farm 1)ooks has not only received the ap- 
proval of many who have examined it carefully, but 
that several of our correspondents have tried it in ac- 
tual practice, and found It to meet their highest ex- 
pectations. Each set includes a book of instruction in 
the system, and blank Day Book and Ledger. 

Fine Pbabs.— Messrs. Ellwangbb A Barry, Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, have our thanks for a bas- 
ket of as rich and welI>grown pears as one need desire 
to look upon, or to eat May no blight ever come near 
their trees 1 

Maine Statb FAiB.-~Extract of a letter from a 
subscriber, dated Saco, Sept. 29 :—" Our State Fair 
went oflf very well last week— best show of stock we 
have ever had." 

Sales of Hobsbb. — An auction sale of horses took 
place at the close of the late exhibition at Springfield, 
when eight or ten horses were sold. Sontag's colt was 
bought by Hon. W. H. Ladd of Ohio, for the sum of 
•1,500. Nicholas, a Messenger and Morgan stallion, 
owned by John Maynard of HoUis, N. H., was sold to 
Mr. Chamberlin, for •1,025. The thoroughbrwl stal- 
lion Hard Times, was put up at •2,000, but was not 
sold. The other prices were from •ISO to •SoO. The 
Ohio Farmer states that the Messrs. Ladd of Richmond, 
0., have sold their famous "Old Bush Messenger," to 
Gen. John S. Goe of Brownsville, Pa. 

The Peach Tbbb.— Some years since there appear- 
ed in a paper which I took, a communication promis- 
ing a discovery of the writer's, (which he said he had 
thoroughly tested,) for rendering the peaeh in all sit- 
uations, a healthy and long lived tree. I looked ea- 
gerly for the promised secret, but it never appeared. 
M. M. B. [Many such supposed discoveries are an- 
nounoed without due consideration. Probably the wri- 
ter's further experience convinced him of his error] 

The Sorgho abd Impbeb in France —Mr. Howabo, 
in his last letter from Paris, to the Boston Cultivator, 
says—" The Chinese Sugar Cane is chiefly cultivated 
here for distillation, Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrews A 
Co-, inform me that the dlflScnlty of obtaining sugar 
from it is so great, that the plant will not be grown in 
France for that purpose, though they think it will be 
profitable for making alcohol. I should remark in 
passing, that Messrs. V., A. A Co., assure me that the 
imp^«,— the variety of Holcus about which there has 
been considerable talk in America, —has not proved 
an object of cultivation in France, yielding less sac- 
charine matter than the common Chinese Sugar Cane." 
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A Good Ruls or thb Farm.^A nla wblch woald 
tMoh eareleu hands what no amooni of Instrttotioa 
can do, U suggested bj tho N. B. FarmeTt yls : If 
ooy oao use an implement or tool fi»r pvrposes for 
whioh it was not intended, and breaks or injurf it, 
he shall pay the fuU damagt. For instance, if a man 
uses a shovel instead of an iron bar for prying stones 
or roots, and breaks it, let him pay tho amount ra- 
qaired to mske it good ; and so of every implement 
iojared by sheer misapplieation or earelessness. Hay- 
forks were made for pitching hay, hot they are often 
broken by throwing down npon the floor, the Jar mak- 
ing the tines fly like gla«. The Kditor says: "If 
eyery tool on a good-siied farm ware always dean and 
in Its place when not in use, it wonld be worth the in- 
terest on two or three handred dollars annually, to 
most farmers." The subject needs more attention. 

Tbb Bxhaustioh or thb Soil. — We have receiv- 
ed a letter all the way fkvm Newtoa county, Arkansas, 
signed ** A Small Farmer,"— querying why we should 
say so much about the eihaustion of the soil, under 
ordinary farming, when heavily timbered wild lands, 
supporting "a vegetation twenty times the bulk of 
any crop that is grown," are rather enriched thereby 
than impoverished. Hence, our. correspondent Is dis- 
posed to think that we should look to "some other 
quarter for the cause why lands in eulUvatlon decrease 
infertility."* • « If il 5mai/ Farmer has a cask 
of vinegar or molasses, and every time he draws a 
pint from the spigot, will pour \X diraetly back into the 
bung, he will find the oontents of the cask last falm 
considerably longer than if he carries what is taken 
out of it to the table for consumption. The " wild 
timbered lands" not only have an annual dressing of 
their own leaves, perhaps heavier than any fhrmer 
manures, but the gradual decay of the trees, as by 
degrees they or their boughs fall down and mingle 
once more with the soil, returns to it even more than 
has been taken from it All the elements this heavy 
growth has derived from the air as well as those it has 
taken from the earth, are in new forms deposited to 
stipport in turn another generation of vegetable life. 
Whereas in farming, there is a continual drawing olT 
from the field of all it yields, or nearly all, and the 
expectation is in too many cases that this constant ab- 
straction can be carried on forever without coming to 
an end. There are few casks so laigo that they have 
no bottom. 

New Way or Markbtino Pigs.— A Pennsylranian 
merchant, having concladed to go to farming, says a 
correspondent of the Bo»ton Ctdtivator^ bought 75 
acres of land near Lancaster, and, as he knew noth- 
ing of agriculture, save that he once fattened a pig, 
concluded to go into hog culture, pretty extensively. 
He accordingly erected extensive buildings, stocked 
them with the fashionable breeds, and now always has 
pigs for sale. The method by which he disposes of 
them, is, to offer to every purchaser the pick of his 
pigs without regard to age, sise, or sex, at a certain 
price— say t5— with the condition of immediate pay- 
ment and instant removal— never varying from these 
terms to reserve a pi|r, for even a quarter of an hour, 
though paid for The plan works well— purchasers 
come freely, every one hxu tht heH and Is satisfied, 

~ many are witling to pay handsomely for a fancy 
to particular animals. 




Old vs. Kbw Cobh, roB Pobk-hakibo.— Conversing 
with an old farmer recently, be stated that one bushel 
of old com, ground, was worth two bushels of new corn 
in the ear for making pork. That it is of superior 
quality we do not doubt, but think this estimate of the 
difference rather higher than facts wilt warrant Some 
farmers feed new com in preference to old — both in the 
nnground raw state — thinking the grain, before it is 
fully hardened, more readily and fully dlgestod, and 
sweeter, though perhaps not so oily in character. The 
point Is worthy the consideration of our readers, and 
those who can, we hope will communicate their ex- 
perience. 

Fbbd fob Cowb.— A Maine dairyman finds clover 
much better than the low-land grasses for produciDg 
milk — testing the matter hj aeourate experiment He 
says he never made as much milk with any kind of 
feed as with a mixture of oats and potatoes ; the milk 
was also of good quality. Potatoes, it is well known, 
increase the quantity of milk at the expense of quali- 
ty—perhaps oats are Just the grain needed to make 
the amendment 

Wbbds fob Fbbdiro Swibb.— A lady fhrmer In 
New-Hamshire bolls the weeds, which her little boys 
collect about the premises, then cuts them np and adds 
a little bran and the kitchen slops, and feeds the mix- 
ture to her pig. It likes the feed and thrives upon it, 
and she thinks that weeds thus boiled are worth as 
much as the same bulk of potatoes. It is very com- 
mon to feed weeds to pigs, but we never heard of their 
being boiled for the purpose l>efore. Many kinds, they 
eat heartily, raw, and any useful disposal of them is to 
bee ommended. 

Labob Saub of ATBiBiBB8.~B. P. Pbbbticb, Esq., 
of Mount Hope, near this dty, contemplating a pro- 
longed absence in Europe, last week disposed of nearly 
the whole of his well-known fine herd of Ayrslure eat- 
tle to Mr. WiLUAx Bibbib of Springfield, Mass. 
The purchase included twelve cowe and heifers, all of 
Mr. P.'s own breedhig, and the bull " Blossom," bred 
by Messrs. Hungerford and Brodie of Jefferson county 
— being the entire herd with the exception of two two- 
yearold bulls, which are stiU for sala. These cattle 
will be a valuable acquisition, even to the fine herds of 
the Connecticut river valley, whose superior stock, 
taken as a whole, it would be difficult to equal in any 
other section of the country. 

Impboybd Stock fob tbb Sovtb.— Mr. C. N. Bx- 
HBNT of POQghkeepsie, recently shipped to Hon. E. R. 
Brown of Mount Hope, Miss., three beautiful Devon 
heifers, purchased of Mr. Yassab, and bred at Spring- 
side — a splendid South- Down ram from Mr. Tborhb'b 
flock at Thomedale, and a lot of Ihncy fowls from 
Springside. 

Potato Plabtkb. — Among the many agricnltnrftl 
implements exhibited at the late St Louis Fair for the 
purpose of aiding the farmer in his laborious work of 
tilling the ground, we notice a **PoUto Planter," 
made and shown by Messrs. Munn & Co. of Louisville. 
Mr. Toung, a well-known correspondent of the horti- 
cultural press, and a practical farmer, says that in 
May, 1868, he planted two acres of potatoes and two 
acres of com with this machine, and found a saving of 
eight hands in potatoes, and three hands in com, to 
the acre. " Both have come np eren, and stand 
weU, or betUr, than if planted by hand." 
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Farm iMPLSiisirrs.— It \b a proiDm«iit object of this 
paper to give reliable information in relation to any 
new or newly oonsinioted farm implementa, alter a 
trial haa been made with them. If therefore (he 
maoufaoturen will forward to oar aseoclate at Union 
Spriogs, any >noh implements, he will giro them a fall 
practical trial, and if they prove yaluable, their sno- 
oeasful operation will be reported to the readers of this 
joumaL If the implementa are heavy, they may be 
sent by N. Y. Central R. R., and directed to Union 
Springa ; but if small, they sbonld be sent by Expreaa, 
and directed, aimply, *' J. J. Thomas, Auburn" Ail 
ettors for Mr. Thomas ahould be addreaaed to " Union 
Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y." 

Larqk Purchase or Short-Hokrs.-- Jambs 0. 
Shcldoh, Eaq., of Geneva, haa been, as oar readers 
are already aware, for some time engaged in gather- 
ing the matorials for a fine 8hort-Uorn herd. His 
selections have been uniformly choice, and he haa not 
been anziona to enlarge hla operatioba, until (he oppor- 
tunity was afforded of procariog Just that deacription 
of stock which should exactly auit hla somewhat Taati- 
dioaa taate. Mr. S. purchaaed several head at Mr 
Alexander's last sale, and when at the Stato Fair we 
learnt that a still larger and more important addition 
to his herd was in contemplation. The particulars of 
the porchase we are now able to lay before oar read- 
era. It compriaea the following animals, all from the 
the eatabliahment of Samuel Tbornb, Eq , of Dutch- 
eaacoQoty: — 

Duke of Oloster, (11,382)— Bred by Earl Dncle, Tota- 
worth Coart, and purcKa^fd at the great Ducfe sale In 
1863. by Messrs. MorHs S& liocar-got by "Grand Duko" 
(10,284>-Dam Duchess 69th. 
Duchess 64th— Bred by Thomas Bates. Kirkleavinffton. 
and purcha-'ed at the sale of the herd of the late Lord 
Ducie, in 1863, by Samuel Thome, Esq.—got by 2nd 
Duke of Oxford, (9.040)— <iam Duchess 66. 
Dnchcss 7Ut— Bred by Messrs. Morris & Becar In Eng- 
land— f[ot by the Duke of "Qloeter," (1I.S82>- dam 
Duchess eeth. 
2nd Duchess of Thorndale — dam Dachesa 64th, by 

Young Balco, (12.462.) 
Oxford 20th— Got by the Marquis of (}arrabaa— dam Ox- 
ford 6th. 
Romlor Oxford— Got by Bomeo, (13,619)— dam Oxford 

6th. 
Bride of Oxford— Got by Marquis of Carrabaa, (11,789)— 

dam Oxford 13ih. 
GlojJter'B Oxford-Got by the Duke of Gloster, (11,882)— 
dam Oxford ITth. 

The Address at Syracuse. — Circomatancea an- 
avoidably prevented our being present daring the de- 
liirery of the Address at the late State Fair, by Hon. 
JosEPO B. Williams, President of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College. It was devoted to Agricultural 
BducatioD, its necessity, its requirements, Ac, and was 
an effort showing great research and deep thought upon 
the sobjocta involved,— fortifjing its arguments by 
statistics and by incontrovertible facts. It was pub- 
lished simultaneously with its delivery in the Syracuse 
papers, and will form a valuable feature in the volume 
of Traneactiona in which it appears. 

The Cornbctici7t State Fair.— The bad weather 
that has operated so adversely, a year or two past, to 
the pecuniary success of the Connecticut State Exhi- 
bitions, led to a general desire this year to make a 
grand show that could but place the Society once more 
"on its legs," and no bettor place for holding it per- 
haps oould have been chosen with such an aim, than 
Hartford. The entries were very large in number, and 
the show of Horses and Cattle of different classes and 




breeds, was remarkably extonsive and most have been 
very good. We notice the names of about 26 Short- 
Hom exhibitors, aboat 20 of Devons, and nearly 20 
more under the head of Herefords, Ayrshires and Al- 
demeys. The list of exhibitors in grades is a very 
long one, as is also that of Working Oxen. The show 
of fruit was very large, particularly of Apples, Qrapei 
and Peaches. Unfortanatoly a heavy rain came upon 
Wednesday, which must have been a severe drawbsck, 
alth'iugh it was concluded to continue the Exhibition 
through Saturday. We have not heard how the result 
tamed out eventually, but hope that it waa such ss to 
encoorage the oflScera of the Society to conlince their 
praiseworthy exertions in its behalf 

Recent Codrty ard other Fairs.— We have so- 
counts before as, through the press and otherwise, of 
the Fairs at Amherst, Northampton and Pittsfleld in 
Massachusetts. Gov. Bahks delivered the address at 
the first.. Dr. Loriro at the second, and C. L. Flirt, 
Esq , at the laat Though the weather was generallj 
rather unfavorable, these shows appear, especiallj the 
two former, to have been very well supported, and 
pretty largely attended. The Belohertown Town Fair, 
in the aame Stato, is spoken of aa having been very 
accoesarul. From Pennaylvania we learn that tbs 
Cheater County Show at Weat Chester, elicited a fios 
display and crowds of visitors. Geo. F. Roberts, Esq , 
was the orator of the occasion. We are a little sar- 
prised that in such a grand agricultural district, tbs 
local papers give no fuller reports of the County Showa 
The Bucks County Fair was held at Newtown, and 
neither in the exhibition or attendance was there soy 
flagging manifest upon the achievements of previoai 
years. We note that much credit la given to the Pre- 
sident, Wm. Stavkley, Esq., and other Managers for 
their seal and exertions in contributing to a very suc- 
cessful result. The Fair of the Lancaster Countj So- 
ciety occupied several days, and showed a gratifjing 
advance upon last year in the public interest in this 
recently organised enterprise. The farmers of that 
thrifty region should yield most cordial support to an 
association of the kind. 

MiCHiGAR State Ag. Society.— The annual election 
of officers for the Michigan Ag Society, took plsce at 
the close of the recent fair held at Detroit Col. 
Charles Dickey of Marshall was chosen President. 
The Presidents of the County Societies hi the State 
were made Vice-Presidents. Executive Committee— 
II G. Slygh, Wayne ; A. S. Berry, Lenawee i Jamss 
Bailey, Oakland ; H. E. Degarmo, loDia; H G. Wells, 
Kalamazoo ; Archibald Jewell, Cass ; J. £. Kitton, St* 
Ciair ; D. C Henderson, Allegan. 

Large Squashes.— Mr. J. Henry Smitb, a resident 
of Equinunk, harvested a few daya aince, 16 winter 
squaahea, the united weight of which was 1968 12 lbs. 
Average weight 122 6- 16 lbs. The largest one weighsd 
211 lbs., and measured 7 feet 9 1-2 inches in cireuoi- 
ference— the second weighed 170 lbs., and the third 
163 1 -2 lbs. United weighu of three largest squashes, 
544 1.2 Iba— average 181 1 2 lbs. I think yon wiU 
agree with me that the above proves Wayne Co. (Pa) 
to be at least " some squash," if not *' some pumpkins." 
Paul S. Prestor. 

What Erglard Pats ir Ore Year for Marurb. 
— It is estimated that England pays annnally thrss 
hundred millions of dollars for manure, more than tbs 
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entire commerce of that ooantrj. The total value of 
a jeaHs crop has been reported to ParliatneDt, some 
time ago, m being about three thousand millions of 
duliars— the crop includes the animal as well as the 
vegetable. The turnip crop has been estimated in that 
kingdom to be worth fifteen hundred millions of dol- 
lars. 

Mat Wheat.— Messrs. Editors— I will adrise far- 
mers wishing seed of the May uheat, to know before 
purchasiDg whether it will sprout.. Seeing in the Coun- 
try Gentleman of 9th Sept. an offer to supply it, I sent 
to Buffalo for some ; but although looking well, it will 
not grow, but has rotted in the ground where covered; 
and where the drag or later rains have left grains of 
it uncovered, they are sound but do not germinate. 
Whether the growers have killed the grain (purposely 
or otherwise,) by kiln drying, or that it has been heated 
in the bin, I cannot judge ; but its vitality is destroyed 
in some way. w.'t. l. 

Weight op Corn.— I observe in the issue of Sept 
30th, an inquiry respecting the proper weight of a 
bushel of com on the cob. As the weight of the cobs 
is less in proportion to the grain in some varieties than 
in others, different weights of unshelled corn will be 
required to make a bushel of different varieties. Where 
it is desirable to determine the weight in any particu- 
lar parcel, take a fair sample in the ear, weigh it, 
then shell it and weigh the grain ; then as the weight 
of the grain is to the weight with the cobs, so is the 
standard weight of a bushel (57 or 60 as the case may 
be) to the weight of a bushel upon the cob of that 
parcel. A. W. C. Plymouth, Pa. 

Nutting's Patent Qhaix Fawning and Assorting 
Machine. — 

We have seon this fanning mill in operation Bercrnl 
tlmee, and believe it to t)e the beat fanning and separating 
mill ever invented. — New-Ettgland farmer. 

Wo agree in the high opinion pronounced by onr 
contemporary. See Mr. Warren's advertisement in 
another column. Eds Co. Gent. 

• • m 

Fine Wheat and Good Yield. 

Eds. Co. Gent.— Enclosed please find a sample of 
* Blue Stem" winter wheat, weighing 63 pounds per 
bushel. I had four and seven-eighths acres, and har- 
vested one hundred and fifty-five and one quarter 
bushels— or thirty-one bushels and twenty-seven 
quarts per acre, by measure— or 33 bushels and 13| 
quarts by weight, (60 pounds per bushel ) 

The land was a gravelly loam, somewhat inclining 
to clay in spots. In 1847 it yielded 8 8 10th bushels 
of wheat per acre, but by sowing plaster and turning 
under clover, it has reached its present fertility. I 
sowed clover seed on it in March last, but the cold wet 
rains in May, followed by the unprecedented hot 
weather in June, and the very rank growth of wheat, 
killed the clover ; consequently I have again sowed 
the field to wheat. Last year I sowed one- half the 
field broadcast and drilled the other half. This year 
I drilled the whole. It pays to drill. 

I have sold some of this wheat to our millers for 
fiouring, at $1 44 per bushel of 60 lbs. Club Spring 
wheat is worth «l 12i. Oats 50 cents Cora 75 cents 
Dairy butter 20a22 cents. Dairy pork ^3.76 per 
live weight. No fruit of any consequence except 
grapes— and grasshoppers! These have destroyed at 



least half of the com crop In this county. D. A. A. 
Nichols. We*tjield, N. 7. 

CO R I A. — This New Fertilizer is manu- 
factured by the Lodi Manupacturln-qCompaxt from 
leather BcrHps, dead animals, blotni, hair and bones, by a 
newly dUcovi;red proceM— is offerc<l f«tr sale «t n price 
which will brlntf It Into direct competfiion with Quano 
and super pho«|iiiate«. The above mentioned articles are 
nutted by chemicals and hi-at down to a jelly, all the am- 
monia in which they obound being ntnined. This ielly is 
then dried and ground to a fine powder, and barreled for 
sale. About rtfty per ctnt of the -CoriH" is soluble in 
water, and the re«t is vcrv cnslly dt'composed by the action 
of the elements. Several new Bjfent.-j in this manure give 
it great prominence in the eyes of those chemists who have 
examined it— amonxst others tannic acid, which Kives 
the firmness and flavor to the fruit, malting it of Kreat 
value for fruit trees. As a top-drcfisii g for grass and win- 
ter grain, it is beyond comparison. 

And we are ready to put it against Guano or any other 
fertilizer in the market for tinickness of operation and 
above all its lasting qualities in the st.il. It \s packed in 
new barrels, and will be sold for $40 per ton of 2000 lbs., 
tare oft For further information apnlv to 

GIlIKFiNG imOtriER Sc CO., 
Exclusive agents of the L, M. Co., 

Aug. 10— w6m8t. 60 Cortland St., New- York. 



Short-Horn Bull Cnlves. 

THE subscriber offers for sale at moderate prices, a few 
superior bull calves with trood pedigrees. They may 
be seen at Kllerslie Farm, one mile south of the RhinebecK 
station, Hudson River Railroad. 

WILLIAM KELLV, 
Aug. 5— wStmSt. Rhlnebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y 




For the Harvest of i85§. 

The best Combined Heaping and Howing Machine 
in use. as endorsed by the United States 

Agricultural Society. 
Manny's Patent with \Vood*8 IniproTement. 

IT Is with much pleasure and renewed confidence, that 
I oflVjr my machine to the Farmers for the coming har- 
vest, with ttll Its improvements and Increased Mfih reputa- 
tion as a combined Machine and sijigle Mower. Tlje large 
sale the post season, and great success at the National 
Trial of Harvest Implemente at Syracuse in July Ih*^ 
where it was awarded one Gold and two Silver Medalf?, is 
conclusive to every unprejudiced farmer that it is the m(>st 
approved machine of the kind in use, and the subscriber 
begs to say that they will be perfect and complete in work- 
manship and material, and are offered to them on terms 
accommc.lating and suited to the times. With each ma- 
chine will be furnished two scythes, two extra guards, two 
extra sections, one extra pinion, and wrench. 

Warranted capable of cutting from 10 to 15 acres of 
grass or grain per day, In a workmanlike manner. 

Price of Machines as heretofore The Combined Ma- 
chine varies in price accordii.fr to width of cut and its 
adaptation In size and strength to different sections of tbo 
country, from $126 to $160, delivered here on the cars. 

Price of Single Mower, steel Bur $116.00 

WALTER A. WOOD, 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 

April 22— w4msScmtf Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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Now Ready- Sfnglo copies Twenty-five Cents postpaid 
-One Doxcu copies $2. Agents Wanted in all parts of 
the country, to whom liberal terms will be offered. 
THE ILLTTSTRATED ANNTTAL 

Uegister of Rural Affairs 

FOR 1859. 
Nearly One Huudred and Fifty Engraving* J 

Abstract or Coktbhts. 
T F \RM MANAGEMENT-Mr Thomas' Prize Essay 
^-^.^^tten iSd A mpimed, with Elght^o EngravlDgs. 

1. Different ways of Farming Ooutrasted. 

2. The Imiwrtance of Order, 
a The Capital lleoolred. 

4, Live Block and tinpleraents. 

6. Sixe of Farms and Laying them Oat. 

8. Felices, Gates, Imploraeuts, &c «^*.*i«« ^f 

7 Boils and their ktanagement-Manurea, Rotation of 

Crops, Order of Operations. 
IL COUNTRY DWELLINGB-wlth Twenty -five En- 
gravings. 

1. Design and Plans of a Brick Farm House. 

2. Design and Plans of a Small Octagon House. 

3. Two Designs, with Plans, ot Small Houses. 

4. Design and Plans »f an Irregular Country H^s^ 

6. Deaign and Plans of a Square Built Country House. 

& Design and Plans of ft Brick Villa with Tower. 

in. FURNITURE AND RURAL STRUCTURES OP 

IRON. TUIRTY-TWO EMOBAVIliaS. 

1. Ornamental SeaU for Out and In-Doorfc 

2. Ornamental Furniture and "V aees. 

3. Wire Fences and Mode of Construction. 

IV. UNDER-DRAINING— A very Complete and Elab- 
orate Article— with Twestt-bight EMORAViMoa. 

1. Advantages and General Principles. -,-^. . 

2. LayinR Out Drains to render them most Kfficient* 



a Laving Out Drains on Irrwlar Siirfaces. 
4. Partial Drainage " ""* "* 



•Size of Bore— Leveling. 



4. rarliai j^rainage— oiw wi »^>« '^' — 

6. Depth and Distance— Mode of Outilog 

6. Stone and Brush Drains. 

V CULTURE AND VARIETIES OF THE PEAR— 

with TWBLVS EVORA VIVOS. 

1 ProflU Yielded under Thorough and Sklllftil Cnlture. 

2. How to Make them Thrive. 

8 The best of the Old Sorts. ^ _, ^, ^ « 

I New Varletles-wlth Complete DeMriptions and En- 
gravings of the more Prominent. 
VL OTHER FRUITS— With Eight EROBAvmas. 

1 The Best Varieties of the Peach tor a SuwHMlon. 

2 Best Borts of Plums In Order of Ripening. 

3. Strawberries-Transplanting. 

4 Three New SUmlnate Sorts of Strawberriea. 

t Hardy Fruits at the West-Contributed by a reliable 

Western Cultivator. 
6. Renovating Old Trees. 

VII RURAL ECONOMY— Tbrm EROBATiMOi. 



1. Preserving Fresh Fruits. 
Keeping Grapes throiurh l_- 
. Raising and Keeping Celery. 
. Apple Seed Washer. 



drapes throiurh the Winter. 



2 Keeping 

4. t%u^i^ ij^iv— »• "~"';i' ,. 
6. Protecting Young PruiU. 
VIIL LISTS OF NURSERIES— With Siviii Exora- 
viRos. ; 

k Lfsu'^f ^Slirles in the United fltatea, with Oonelae 

Dosoriptlons. 
3. Principal Nurseries in Europe. 

IX. THE VERBENA. 
1. A Chapter by Dexter Snow, with one Engraving. 

X. MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY— Six Emora- 

VIMOS. 

1. General Considerations. ^ « ^. ™_ ^ 

2. PUns of Poultry Houses, Coops and Feeding Troughs, 
a Fattening Fowls. 

XI. RURAL MISCELLANY— Four Evoravivos. 

1. Workshops and Stormy Days. 

2. Street Trees. 

3. Illldreth's Gang Plow. 

4. A Cheap Horse Power. 
6. Cutting Grafts. 

a Miscellaneous Hints. 

For Beauty of hlustrntions, (total 144,) Variety and 
Value of Contents, it will be conceded that No. 6 of the 



Rroistbr is nnsurpassed by either ef lU predecsMors. 
The Publishers desire to taggeat that It offers peculiar In- 
ducemenU, from its cheapneaa and usefulness, for circn- 
latlon. either gratuitously or otherwise, by Atrriculiural 
and Horticultural Societies, Nurserymen. Dealers in 
seeds and Implements, and all interested in the Progress 
and Improvement of the Farmer. 

Address all orders or inquiries for the Terms at whole- 
sale to LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ^ 
Cultivator Ofliee . Albany. N. Y. 

HE EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER TRIUM- 
PHANT WHEREVER IT GOES. The above ros; 
chine has just been awarded the FIRST PREMIUM AT 
THE NEWYORK «TATE FAIR at Syracuse, where 
it came Into competition with all other Horse Powers in ths 
country. The Proprietor has constantly on hwid a sup- 
ply of these machines, together with THRESHERS and 
SfiPARATORS. CIDeS MILLS, SAW MILLS, CLO- 
VER HULLERS. and all oUior maehinea adapted to ine 
power. All orders addressed to the subscri W prpmpUy 
Sltended ta RICH. H. PEASE, 
Oct. 14-w4tm2t. Albany. N. Y. 

SUPERIOR BULBOUS ROOTS AND PJEO- 
NIES, Tulips. Japan and other Lilies, Crown Imps- 
rials, Frltlllariasri^olyanthasNarpisrtia, Double Boman 
and other double and single Narcissus, Jonquils, SUr of 
Bethlehem, Gladlolua, Iris, Crocus, Aroma, Squills, Ane- 
mones, Ranunculus, Cyclamena, Amaryllis, Dyf'ytJJ 
Babianas, Achimenes,lAchenallas, Oxalls, Tygridtas. Tu- 
beroses, HmmanthuB, Snowflake, *c., as per special Bu|. 
bous Catalogue. Pasoniea, 12 variotles, 26 cents each. 
Chinese Herbaceous Pteonies 12 varieties, 26 to80 cts. each. 
Tree P»onies, many varieties, all on own rooUinonegrtf- 
ted.) 11 to 12 each. The prices will In all cases be as low, 
and many lower than elsewhere obtainable ; and we wiu 
supply any assortments at the lowest rates offered in any 
regular advertisement. . . «, ji « »v 

N. B, A GenerRl I'rioed IM of Fruit Treea, and all the 
Small Fruits, indudhig 13fl varietita qf Nutive Giapes, 
with greatly reduced prices. Just issued. Descnptlrs 
Strawberry Catalogue of 180 varieties. Tne Calalogoos 
of any department are sent to applicants who enclose 
stamps LInnajan Gardens and Nurseries, Flushing, NY. 

Ocri4~w2tmlt. WM. R PRINCE fe 00. , 

PEASE & EGGLESTON, 
Proprietors of Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 84 State-street, Albany. N. Y., received the 
following named first nremi urns at the Fair of the Albany 
Connty Agricultural Society just closed : 

Best Reel and Cistern Pump, Dip. &■ |3 ; Dog and Sheep 
Power for churning. Dip. & ffi ; Garden Roller, |1 ; Road 
Scraper, #1 ; Churn, |1 ; Stalk and Hay Cutter, $1 ; Corn 
Planter, for horse or hand use, $1 ; 6 Manure ForkMl ; 
6 Shovels and Spades, |1 ; 3 Grain Cradles and Scytha, 
|1 ; Collection of Horticnitural Iraplcment^ Dip. & |3 ; 
Portable Cider Mill and Wine Press, Dip. #3 , Corn Shri- 
ler for Power, Dip. & |8 : Corn Stalk and Hay Cutter do. 
Dip. & |3 ; Green Sward, Dip. «b |3 ; Mold and SwbWs 
Plow, Dip. $3 ; 2 Horse Plow for general use, Dip. & |3 i 
Subsoil Plow, Dip. & |8 : 1 Horso Cultivator, Dip. •« j S 
Horse Cultivor, Dip. k. $2 ; Tliresher and Cleaner, Dip. 
tc |5 : Clover Mill and Cleaner, Dip. &. |5 ; Potatoo Plan- 
ter, PoUtoe Hilling Machine, Coulter Harrow, 2 Horse 
Harrow, very highly reeommended. * 

We have lately connected with our regular business • 
Stove Department and offer the following named well- 
known Stoves at very low prices : Yonnjr Warrior. Wack 
Prince, City Air Tight, Sunny-Side, Little Dorrilt, GoldeD 
Eirff. ate, and respoctnilly solicit a share of the trade is 
PEASE ac EGGLESTON, 
86 Sute-strvet, Albany, N. T. 



Egg, ate, and respoci 
this line. 
Oct. 7— w4tml. 



R NUTTING'S FANNINGAND 
e ASSORTING MACHINE.— The Increasing ne- 
oessity for such a machine as the above, has lonjf be«i 
apparent to even the most casual observer— and for this 
reason, It meets with the practical approval of every in- 
telllsent farmer wherever it Is Introduced : In fact no real 
farmer can afford to be without It, if he values his repuu- 
tion as such, and desires to sow only clean and perfect 
seed. Any person or manufacturer who desires to make 
a change in, or addition to. hie business, or engage hi some- 
thing substantial and profltablo. cannot do better than m 
the manufacture of this machine. A more particular de- 
scription of it wlU be found in the " Co. Gent." of Sept. 

9th, 1858. , ... rr 1.-J 

All applications for territory In any part of the Unltea 
States, (the New England States exeepted,) rjost be mads 
to WALLACE^^RRfiN, 

Sept. 18-w&mtf. UUca, N. T. 
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PRINCE ALBERT POTATOES. 
FOR HAL B— >The Prince Albert Potatoes Is ad- 
mitted by all who have grown it the present season to be 
the best yielder and best table potatoe that they have 
grown ; and out of sixteen varieties which I have grown 
this seanon on the Farm of J. A. Horton, Enq., we have 
found the Prince Albert to be the best. Not having a 
sutnciencv IrhI spring to supply the demand, wo are now 
readv to AU all orders at the following prices : 

Price per Barrel of three Bushels, |4.00 

•* " two bushels, 3.00 

" " single bushel, 1.60 

The above prices include all packing, and will be deliv- 
ered at the Sus(»ex R. R. Depot at Newton, as may be di- 
rected, or forwarded by Express. Address 
GERALD HOWATT, 

Manager to J. A. Hortoit, 
Oct. 7 — wltmlt. Newton, Sussex Co., New-Jersey. 

NDRE LEROY'S NURSERIES, 
AC ANGERS. FRAIVCB. 

The proprietor of these Nurflerie»— the most extensive In 
Europe— has the honor lo inform hi« nnmerons friends 
and the pnblic, that hi« Catalogue of Fruit and Ornaroen- 
Ul Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seedlings, Fruil Stocks, 4^., for 
the present season, is now ready and at their disposition. 

The experience which he has acouired In the last ten 
years, by numerous and Important Invoices to the U. 8., 
and the esx)eoial culture whtoh he has established for that 
market, upon an area of over 800 acres, are for his custom- 
ers a sure guarantee of the proper and faithful execution 
of their orders. 

Apply as heretofore to F. A. BRUQUIERE, 188 Pearl 
Street, New- York, his sole Agent In the U. 8. 

NoTB. -AH advertisements or circulars bearing the 
name of Leroy, Angers, must not oe considered as ema- 
nating from our house, If they do not at the same time 
mention that Mr. V. A. Brfouicrb is our Agent. Address 
F. A. BRUQUIERE, New- York. 
Sep. 2— wlbm4m. ANDRE LKROY, Angers. France. 

WILSON'S ALBANY SEEDLING.— 
The best and most proHJie Market Stratebeny! 
Yields 150 *o 200 Bushels per Acre.'—l am prepared to 
sell plants of this superior variety In large or small 
quantities. The fact that the Strawberries of this kind, 
marketed by me the present season, were the beet ana 
largest sold In Albanv, Is a sufficient guarantee of the 
thrift and quality of the plants. Price, delivered In Al- 
bany, $10 a thousand— 11.50 a hundred, or $1.00 for fifty. 
Orders accompanied by cash promptly attended to. 
Address WM. RICHARDSON, 

M South Pearl Street, 
July 22— mfcwtt Albany, N. Y. 

TO PRACTICAL FARMERS AND DEALERS 
IN FBRTtLIZBRS.— The IVATI0IV4L FKRTILI- 

ZER, a modern compost, is prepared under the direct 
superintendence of L. Harper, L. U D., formerly Profes- 
sor of Analytical Chemistry and Agriculture In the State 
University of Mississippi, as also Sute Geologist Its 
basis Is the Isreen fe»an4 Marl of New-Jersey, which is 
chemically combined with fish and pure animal bone. Let- 
ters Patent for this and foreign countries have been gran- 
ted. It is unhesitatingly accredited superior to Peruvian 
Ouano— strengthening the soil and bevond the possibility 
of exhausting land where applied, lihe Increase In the 
yield of plants and all cereals Is largely augmented; 
while it supplies a continuous source of Fertility. For 
sandy, barren and abandoned lands, and where other 
manures have fiiiled, we ask buC one trial, trusting solely 
upon the rare constituents which this fertilizer abundant- 
ly posseeses. and which are so nholly and peculiarly es- 
sential In an article of fertility, such as is nere reliably 
represented. We would beg tne attention of Farmers to 
Its use the coming autumn for winter grain, and to the 
fact that it has arrested the rot in potatoes after decay has 
commenced. Price Der ton of 2,000 lbs., $35. For all de- 
tailed particulars, analyses, directions and recommenda- 
tions, apply or send to the ofiice of the National Fertiliz- 
ing Company, 37 Fulton 8t, New- York. 

JOS. C. CANNING, Agent 
We would distinctly give notice, [as abortive imitations 
and attempted Infringements upon our patents have al- 
ready been made,] that we have noeonnecllon v«halever 
with other Fertilizing Companies of any character or 
Aug. 19— w&.m3mos. 

Downing's Fruit and Fruit Trees, 
TUST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this office— sent by 
O mail postpaid, at 11.76. 





DEDERICK'S PATENT PARALLEL LEVER 
HAY PUESSKS. 

The subscriber manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand all sizes of this celebrated Hay Press, which chal- 
lenges competition with any other ITay Press made. Also 
a superior article of Scotch Harroxcs and Feed Cutters, all 
of which he offers to the public ou the most reasonable 
terms. Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
EDWARD WIXSON, 
Bacoessor to Wla. D«>eriiig &. Ca, 
No. 68, eo, 62 and M, Blcecker St., Albany. N. T. 
Reference^DAViDsow Ac Visi.s, to whom orders mav be 
addressed, and of whom Information may be obtained. 
Aug. 1»— wfcmtf 

r7 IS estimated the Avsa's Cubrrt Pectoral and Ca- 
thartic PiLi.8 have done more to promote the publio 
health than any other one cause. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Chern* Pectoral has by Its thousands on 
thousands cures of Colds, Coughs. Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Bronchitis, 3cc., very much reduced the proportion 
of deaths from consumptive diseases In this country. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. 

Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the blood 
from Its impurities. Purge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral system from o)>8truction$. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, before it is yet too strong to 
yield. 

Aver's Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it Is 
weak but when It has taken a strong hold. Kead the as- 
tounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal pains. 
Billions Complaints, Heart-burn, Headache, Qout, and 
manv less dangerous but still threatening ailments, such 
as Pimples on the face. Worms, Nervous Irritability, T>oss 
of Appetite. Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative reinedy Is reoulred. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated 
bjM'our own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Trv them once, and you never will be without them. 

Price 26 cents per Box— 6 boxes for $1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AVER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass., 
and sold by all respecta1>le Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam — mtf. 

ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, HI8TORY ANDCHARAC 

TERISTICS OF MORGAN HORSES. 

By D. C. LixsLKT— Price tl. 
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Conteixts of tills NxizxHyer, 

Tikm Farm. 

Clo»e of tho Yenr, 8» 

HintH for A ut mm i— Hacking Corn, lio^ 331 

FcediiK? oft' Pari! are I^nd 331 

F»ritiliiij in New- Hampshire, by Leti Bartlbtt, 332 

How to Save Labor Iti Bhiiifflintf, by W. T. L.,. 3:« 

ComiNMU— Muck and DIsHoived BoneBf 334 

The Wheal Midge, by L B., 336 

How to Bare PolAtoes f^oni the Rot, by J. C. Clbtb- 

LARD 836 

Beed for Next Year'« Comfleld, 387 

Draining Improves the Qoality of Grope, 837 

Linio an a Manure, 837 

The Potato Rot and DtoACorea, by L. Bartlbtt, 338 

Weight of Indian Corn, by P., 339 

Vnriou!* SeaNonable Hintn, 840 

Cheap F:«rm Cisterns, by K. F., 340 

Curing Corn Fodder, by J. 840 

The Fall Web- Worm, bv Dr. A. FitOH 841 

Buckering Corn, by M. K B., 342 

Canstic Lime an Manure, ~ .. 842 

IVrklnft* Corn-Hutiker, 844 

Fall Plowing, by A Yooro Farmrr, 844 

The New-York Stale Fair, 846 

Agricalturaland Horticultural Books, 848 

Experiment with Potatoes, by J. O. Clbtblard 348 

Corn In Hills and DrM«. 849 

Prince Albert and Peach Blow Potatoes, by Obo. Mo 

Mabov 840 

Chatauque County Fair, by A. 8. Moas, 863 

Fine Wheat and Good Yield, by D. A. A. Nichols, - 866 
DltcudMion at Syracuse on Barley and Corn Culture,. 860 

OutHHo County Fair, 361 

Answers to Inouirles, 362 

Notes for the Month, 364 

The Qi'«Btov« 

The World's Prize S »uth.Down Rara, 387 

Alum for the Ilog Cholera, hy J. T. Wardbr, 839 

Fl.itulent Colic in Horsen, hy Qxo. Hammobd, 339 

Glanders in Horses, by A. P. P., 343 

Imported Cotswold Kam CedriC, 345 

How to make PigTronghir,.. 846 

Remedy for Kicking 0<nvs, 346 

Mr. Chapman's Bale of Bhort-Horns, 840 

Tli« HorilcnlturlBt. 

Royal Tours Plnra 884 

Dr. Farley's Vfneyanl at Union Springs, 838 

Furmeri*. Plant Apple 0< oh arda, 839 

Apple-Tree Worn»s, by Otis E. Wood^ 839 

How to Forward ToiBatoes, by W. F. Basbbtt, 843 

Sterile Grapevines 868 

Mulchhig Fruit Trees, *c , 363 

]>otn«Bll« Boonoiajr* 

Curing Hamn. and Brine for Boof, 880 

Rural and Domestic Notfp, 840 

lUitBtratloiAB. 

Royal Tours Plum, 834 | Cotswold Ram Cedric, 846 

Perkins' Corn Hiiskor,. 344 | Pig Troughs, 346 

H I C E P U L T R Y.— 
AylcslMiry and Rouen Dockn. 

I can spare a few soperior Ducks, bred from the beet 
imported vtoek, crossed with excellent birds from the yard 
of John Giles, E.4q. The Aylesbury are pure white, large 
sixe, and have very light-colored, broad bills, free ft-om 
bisick Htjots. Price per trio, $12L The Rouen ar^ gray or 
mallara-color ; are larger than the Aylesbury, and the best 
I ever raiitfd. Price per pair. $10 Both varieties are 
hardy, prolific, and excellent for the table. 

Black SpanUi and Dorking Powla 

Can spare only three or four trios of each kind. My 
Spanish are bred from English prize birds Imported by 
John Giles, Ksq. They are white- faced, tall, trlm-bullt, 
and sprightly. My Dorkings are bred from the excellent 
stock of Francis Rotch, Esq.. crossed with other good 
birds. Price of each variety, |12 per tria 
.Ganw Fowls and Bantams. 

I can spare a few young Game Fowls. Thev are a cross 
between tho pare bred Earl Derby strain, wtln white legs, 
feet and toes, and the English Black-breasted Bed. I 
know of no better Game. When mature the cock will 
weigh about six pounds. The cockerels have white and 
the pullets dark legs. They are six months old. Prloe of 
males $6 ; or per |mir $8. 

Two trion of Golden-Iisced Sebright Bantam, and two 
(ccnmbcd Black Bantam, each at $6 per tm. 
charge for packages. D. S. HEFFRON, 

28-w3tralt Utica, N. Y. 




VOLUME FOURTEEN OF 
THE HORTICULTITRIST, 

Will coinmence 'witli January, 1859. 

This popular jouri al. eMablished by A. J. Don-xixo In 
1846, and now edited by J. Jat Smitu, embraces wlthio 
Its scope the Doi«cription and Cultivation of Fmlt and 
Fruit Trees, of Flowers, Flowering Plants and Shrubs. 
and of all Edible PlanU ; Gardening as an Art of Taste, 
with Designs for Ornametital or Landscape Gardening : 
Rural Architecture with DeMens for Rural Cottaiteii and 
Villas, Farm Honsei*, I^bdgos, Gates, Vineries, Ice Houses, 
lie., and the Planting and Culture of Forest and Orita- 
meiital Treea 

The correspondence of the Horticulturist presents tbs 
experience orthe most intelligent cultivators in America', 
its superior Illustrations and Instructive and agreeable ar< 
tides make it eagerly sought after by tho general reader 
interested in country life. To all persons alive to the Im- 
provoment of their gardens, ordiards. or country scats; 
to scientlflo and practioal cultivators of the soil ; to nnr- 
serymen and oommercial gardeners, this journal, givinK 
the latest disooreries and Improvements, experiments and 
aeqaisitlons In Hortienltare, and those branches of know- 
ledire connected with it, is Invaluable. 

The work is issued on tho first of eaeli month, in the 
best style of the periodioal press, each namber containiug 
forty-eight pages, embelltsned with original engravings.' 
At the end of the year it will make a volume of six hun- 
dred pages, beautifully illustrated with over oue hundred 
engravings, many of them drawings of f^alt and flowers 
f^om natore. 

T K R M S : 

One copy, one year. In advance Two Dollais. 

One copy, two years, in advance, Thrb« Dollabs. 

Four copies to one address, <Mie year, Six Dollabi 

The Bdillon wkb < Colored Plafea. 

One copy, one year, in advaooe, Fivi Dollabs. 

One copy, two years. In advance, Eight Dollaks. 

Four oopies to one address, one year,. Fiftbbm DollakSl 

fSfty Cent* will be inrnriahly added to till auhseriptiw 

upon tehiek Paymem i# delayed over Three Mentha. • 

Bpeolmen numbers mailed upon receipt of their prlee. 

Plain edition 18 centi— colored edition, 42 oentsk 

The Postage on the HoaTiooLTaBiST is only 18 cents a 
year, if paid quarterly, la advance^ at the office of tho 
sui)scriber. 

Volumes commence with the January number, are In- 
dexed accordingly, and we send from that number unless 
otherwtKe ordored, but su))scriptions niny commence with 
any number at the option of the subscrilxT 

Bound VolnnuHi, in cloth, for 1862, |3.60. Volumes for 
1864, '5, '6. '7, '8, $i60 each. 

The publisher would invite the introduction of 
THE HORTICULTURIST 
tn neighborhoods. I)y tho formation of Clubs, as a most 
desirable means of informettfon to all lovers of Rural Art, 
Gardening, and Architeotureu 

We hoite that every siitjscriljer and friend will consider 
himself uuly authorized to act as an Agvnt. 

Subscriptions should ^ addresiKH) to 

C. M. 6AXTON, Pul>ii»her, 

Nov. 1— m2t «ft Park Kow, New-York. 

FKUIT BOOKS, 

BY THOMAS, BARRY. DOWNING, and othera. fer 
sale at the office of the Ooaiitry Gent, and Cultivator 



Published by Luther Tucker & Son, 

EDITORS ARD rROPStKTORS. 

AsaociATii Ed, J.* J. TflOMAS, Uniom Springs, N. T. 
PRICE FIPTYciNTS A TEAR. 

The CoLTivAToa has been published twenty four yean. 
A Nkw Srribs was commenced in 1863, and tho five vo- 
lumes for 11^^61, 4. 6, A, 7, «fm be furuished, bound and post- 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The same publishers Issue ^Tiir CousTarGRjrTi.iMAB,' 
a weekly Agricnltural Journal of 10 quarto pagci^ making 
two vols, yearly of 416 pages, at 1*2.00 a year. Tliey also 
publish 

ThrIlI.D8TRATKD ANRUAI.RKOISTRROrRVRAI.ArrilRS 

—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 26 cents — KOO per doxen. This 
work was commenced in 1866. and the nos. for 1866. ^6<i 
and *67. havu been issned In a beautiful volume, DTidcrllis 
title of "RcRAi. ArFAiRa,"— containing 440 engravings of 
Houses, Barns. Out*I]olis«)S, Animals. Implemeuts, Fruits, 
4to.— price $1.00— sent by mail post-paid. 
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Items for Present Oonsideration. 



No. XIT. 



Last month we «nd«»vored to point ont to oar raadon 
how, in a double sense, they were themselves the main 
spring of whatever of nsefahiess and interest Thr 
Cultivator has in tlmei past attained, or anticipates 
in tlie future. 

The moral of that article win hear repetition : It is 
trith more than ordinary earneslnesa that lee ask the 
aid qf BVRRr rradrr in promoting the circulation qf 
our next Volume. This !«, 

Because tlie subscription list of Tbi Cultivator 
suffered seriously during the *< hard times " of a year 
ago. That this was owiQg more to the scarcity of 
change, and the trouble of piclcing up so small a sum 
as fjhf cents from each member of a large club, is 
evidenced by the fact that the Co. Qbiit., a higher 
priced paper, felt the revulsion much the less injurious- 
ly of the two. It will need no little labor to recover 
our lost ground. 

Will our friends unite to perform that labor 7 How 
little exertion on your part, reader, will gather togeth- 
er a list of ten or twenty subscribers for 1859 ! We 
cannot believe you will find it an unprofitable task— so 
highly has the testimony afforded by long experience 
and close observation, led us to estimate the inflnenoe 
of reliable Agricultural Reading. Try the experi- 
ment! 

if Any one is disposed to object, ** What shall I get 
for my Fifty cents 7" we suggest the following 

AifSWBR. — Look over the Index contained in this 
P'^per, showing what a booie the year's numbers have 
formed, the whole contents of which are here laid be- 
fore you, so that any sul^ect can be rererred to as 
easily as you can find a word in '* Webster's Una- 
bridged " Nearly Four Hundred pages compactly 
fille<1, requiring twelve or fifteen columns of finely 
packed type to enumerate and classify the hundreds of 
articles on the scores of subjects treated. Such a vol- 
ume, at book-publishers' prices, would be cheap at 
two dollars ! 

You have the reading of the numbers as issued, each 
coming fresh to you with the appointed month^arry- 
ing yon over the farms of your own and other States, 
putting you in intercourse with the shrewdest of your 
co-laborers, nnd keeping you in acquaintance with all 
that is new and worthy of regard, as weil as warning 
you of humbug and deception. And if you are a 
member of a dab, you have only to ptiy the postage 
centa) to obtain also 
Annual Registbr— With its full and complete 




Almanac, its hundred and odd pages of original read- 
ing matter, and iU hundred and forty engravings. 

Is not this soMBTHiaa for one's Fifty Cbhts 7 Yoa 
can get it for nothing — 

If you will lay the sulijeot before Ten of your neigh- 
bors, and send their snbsoriptkma with the necessary 
$5.20 for the year. 

You can obtain two copies free, or a copy of Thomas' 
Fruit Cultut ««/, or Farm Implements^ or the bound 
volume of Rural Afairs, (the Register for 1855-6-7,) 
or a bound vol. of The Cultivator for either 1853, '54, 
'55, '66, '57 or '58, by sending $10.40 for a dub of 
Twenty Cultivators and Registers for 1859 

As some may be already provided with the Rbois- 
TKR for 1859, we will send Bight copies of the Culti- 
vator alone, for $3 a year, ^gather with one copy of 
the Register as a Premium to the Agent; we will 
send Sixteen copies of the Cultivator one year for $6, 
with an extra copy of both the Coltitatob and Rbq- 
istbr as a Premium to the Agent. 

Terma of Caltl-rator and Rcgrleier for 1859. 

One copy Cultivator and Register,* •• 75 cents. 

One copy Cultivator alone, 60 cents. 

Ten copies Cultivator and Register,- $5 20 
N. B. Subscribers in the British Provinces will add 6 
cents a copy to the above terms, to cover U. S. postage 
to th9 lines. To them 10^ copies of Thb Cultivatob 
and Register will cost $5 60. 

We need not remind our friends of the importance 
of beginning early to make out their lists. We will 
send the Registers ont to subscribers as heretofore, 
as soon as the orders are received, so that one who 
subscribes for the Cultivator for 1859, will imme- 
diafely receive back Twenty Jive Cents qf his money 
in the form of this valuable book. 



The Coancry Gentleman. 

Subscribers to Tbe Cultivator who would prefer a 
weekly journal, are reminded that The Coumtrt 
Gentleman ivill begin its 13th vol. with 1859. The 
Cultivator is made up of a portion of its contents, 
and the Country Gentleman is referred to with con- 
fidence as standing at the head of our weekly Agri- 
cultural periodicals. It contains 16 large pages every 
week— making two yearly volumes (beginning respect- 
ively ivith Jnnuary and July,) of over 400 pages each! 
furnished at the low price of 82 a year, or $2 50 when 
not paid in advance. Subscriptions commence at any 
time. 
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m4 ilw AmmI ItogMar. 

The price of a Sihslb Copt of eeeb, to one penoD| 
]| 9225; Two Gopibs, 9400; Fovb GoPise, 97.06; 
EiOHT CopiBS, 913.16 ; end any larger aamber al the 
■ame rate, whieb inelndefl tlie pottage on the RseiSTBB 
Where, howerer, the inbeeribers are already rapplied 
with the Rboistbb, or do not wiab it, we will send the 
GouBTBT OBBTLBXAif aloBo as followi :^Tbbbb Gopibs 
for 96 ; Pivb Gopibs, 98 ; Tbb Gopibs, 916. Sub- 
SCBIBBBS IB THB Bbitish Pbotibcbs wUl add Twenty- 
six Gents a Tear to the abore Terms, to cover United 
States postage to the Ganada Lines. 

<«RURAIi AFFAIRS »— Volume Oae. 

Under this title we hare issued a new edition of the 
*'Anhu4L Rboistbb op Rubal Appaibs," for 1866, 
1866, and 1867, in one Tolnme, handsomely bottnd — 
price One Dollar. The Calendar pages and advertise- 
ments which originally appeared, are now omitted, but 
the difference in site is more than made np in the 
weight and qaality of the paper. It forms the most 
beautifal and complete Mosenm on all Rural Sabjects, 
ever issued at the price, and contains 440 fingravings ! 
Agents are wanted in alt parts of the country, to sell 
this book, to whom liberal terms will be given. 



Iiettar from Riohnond. 



Tike United States Ag. Society's Folr. 

RtCHMOBO, Va., Oct 25. 

Editobs Go. Obht. — I arrived here in the Saturday 
steamer and railroad from Washington, and found 
Gen. TiLOBBAif, President, and MeJ. Poob, Secretary 
U. S. Ag. Society, present A large number of per- 
ecns at the hotels were present to attend the exhibition 
to open on Tuesday. The number of entries has been 
tolerably large, and the exhibition promises a good 
show of Short-Horns. I>evons, Herefords, Ayrshires, 
Aldemeys, and Fat Gattle ; a very fine show of sheep 
— Fine Wools, South Downs, and Long Wools, and a 
very good show of swine. The display of horses, fh>m 
what I have seen in their stalls, will be an excellent 
one in the various classes. Implements a very credi- 
table exhibition. I am glad to see our State repre- 
sented. Emeiy Biothers' horse power was put up to- 
day, and the steam saw mill for lumber regions, which 
attracted so much attention at our Watertown Fair, is 
hero so improved as to be in addition a moveable farm 
eogine, and, as I leam, in use in Virginia to great 
acceptance. Rathbone A Go. have their stoves on the 
grounds, and they will doubtless attract as much at- 
tention here as they did at our Fairs. 

The grounds on which the show is held are the same 
heretofore occupied by the State Ag. Society, and 
though too small for the present exhibition, are the 
best arranged I have ever seen. The main show 
grounds contain eleven acres. Stalls for cattle, sheep 
and swine are arranged around the grounds adjoining 
the fences, or rather a substitute for fences— they are 
wide enough for a covered walk in front of the stalls 
—above the stalls places prepared for fodder are filled 
with hay, corn-stalks, Ac., ready for use— a wide grav- 
el way from the entrance gate at one comer, passes 
round the entire grounds. Tents with permanent 
structures for horticultural and agricultural produc- 
tions are arranged— and a large tent with seats in the 




form of an ampUthaatn prepared fbr speakers and 
the andienoe. The residue of the grounds are hi fine 
sod, divided off into figures like a fine laadseape gar- 
den, OB which the various implements are displayed. 
These plats have shrubbery upon them— and the whole 
effect is admirable— all the biilldfngs are whitewashed 
and make a very attractive appearance. Adjoiaing 
these grounds a wide en^raace leads into the borss 
grounds, containing four aeres, with stalls on the sides 
arranged as the main grounds. The remaiaiag sUe 
has tiers of seats for spectators to view the horses— the 
track being about one-fourth of a mile I should judge 
—and it Is also propoeed to have speaking each day at 
12 o'clock, in oonnectioB with these arranged seats, 
which will accommodata a large number. 

Mr. Gushing, the orator of the Fair, is heie. To- 
morrow at 10 o'clock the opening services are to be 
held on the grounds, with aa address from the Prssi- 
dent of the Virginia Gentral Society, and a responss 
from Prast Tilghman of the U. 5. Ag. Society. Ar- 
rangements are being made for evening meetings, if 
practicable, and a banquet I understand is to eloee tha 
proceedings on Friday night How much thai will im- 
prove agriculture, remains to be seen. 

I have met here many leadfaig and practical fu- 
mers from this State, Ohio, Maryland, Ac., and a good- 
ly number of ag. editors from various parts of the 
Union. So far as I can judge, the prospects of the Fak 
are reasonably encouraging, though tlie holding a State 
Fair by the State Society at Petersburgh, will, I ima- 
gine, diminish the show from Virginia, on which at 
the time it was Instituted great reliance was placed. 

I omitted to state that R. L. Allen is here from K. 
Y., with his mower and reaper, and W. A. Wood firom 
Hoosick Falls. 

From the opportunity I have had of convetsiog 
with gentlemen here, I am inclined to the opinion 
that a very decided improvement is going on among 
the planters of Virginia, and in many portions of 
the State, a thorough system is l>eing adopted to re- 
novate their lands, and by thorough tillage and effi- 
cient manuring, very largely increased crops are being 
raised. I met to-day one of the largest farmers la 
the State, who has about 40,000 acres. His esUte ii 
on the James River, I think, below this city some 50 
milea He informed me when he came in possession of 
the estate 10,000 bushels of wheat was the largest crop 
which had been made. He adopted a system of sys- 
tematic culture, using plaster, lime, and elover, and 
increasing the depth of the furrow — ^had raised a year 
or two since 33,000 bushels of wheat— and that he 
would not rest satislied until he succeeded in raising 
45,000 bushels. He has made large outlays in build- 
ings, having erected sixty comfortable, well-arranged 
dwellings for his laborers ; also several bams on diffe- 
rent parts of bis estate, one of which cost him $10,- 
000. He is a young man, and with this determination 
to make his estate what It should be, will place it In 
such a position that his successors will find it a treasars 
from which support can be derived— a very desirable 

inheritance. J. 

,%, 

Hint fob Thrashers. — A French farmer has a 
cloth hung over his thrashing machine before the feed- 
er, and a wooden chimney to the roof, taking away the 
whole of the dust while thiaahing— «» a cheap, usefel, 
and benevolent invention." 
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Fattmiiif 8wlM. 

Tht chief end of iwlne is fatiiMi— the great oljeet 
of his life to beoome pork. Henoe the boot meuf of 
bnngiog the hog into a it state for the pork-barrel 
Ac^ U an objoot occupying the thoagbta of oar farm- 
ing readen, and worthy of some description in onr 
oolamns. We do net propose to throw mnoh new light 
on the <|nestion, bat to Mstate facts nMne generally 
known than practiced npon by pork-growers. 

That pork oooupies a prominent position among the 
prodeots of the eomntry, U shown both by comokereial 
8tati«tics and the late censoa — the number of swine in 
the United States nambering over one- fourth more 
than either sheep or cattle. For domestic consump- 
tion with the fanner asd laboring man, it fills an im- 
portant place among the provisbos secured. It is the 
great stand-by to be depended upon when other meats 
fail— and keeping long and well, and pos s e ssi ng the 
material for cooking itfoU^ as well as a portion of the 
regetable accompaniments, It will ever retain its place 
where economy U studied, and hearty stnngth-sus- 
taining food is desired. 

In the country and small villages, many families 
keep one or more pigs for the purpose of consuming, 
the slops of the kitchen, the reftue fruit and Tegetables 
from the orahard and garden, and to furnish, after 
some weeks of higher feeding in the fall, a supply of 
meat for family use. This is true economy where it 
may be praotioed, for much upon which swine will 
thriTe, will otherwise be wasted from every garden and 
kitchen. The expense ef finishing the fattening will 
be small, as a few busliels of com, rye, or barley meal, 
mixed with sour milk, or used for thioksning a mush 
of boiled small potatoes, pumpkins, squashes, apples, 
and the like, will make a fair aHide of pork. 

Most large farmers keep from six to twenty or more 
swine, to turn into marketable commodity those pro- 
ducts net otherwise to be "cashed," and aloo to con- 
sume mere or less- of the com orop. The slops of 
the dairy, the refuse fruit, roets^ and regetables, are 
thus used up, if not at a high rate of profit, still at a 
remuneratire one, all things considered. 

To fatten swine profitably, it is important to com- 
mence early in antnmo, not only to eonsume the ma- 
terial aboTO named, but for the reason that mild 
weather is much more favorable to taking on fiesh than 
that of a severer character. In very odd weather con- 
siderable food Is reqaired for the sole purpose of keep- 
ing up the animal heat, and the lem need of expendi- 
tore in this respect, the more rapidly will flesh be ac- 
cumulated. It is well therefore, not only to begin 
early, but to provide warm shelter and comfortable 
feeding places. A good pen is a matter of economy, 
for a discontented, restive animal will never fatten 
well, though there may be small lack in the eating 
power at any time. Proper sleeping apartments, dry, 
well littered and well ventilated, are also requisite. 
Pure air, H should ever be remembered. Is of impor- 
tance to every animal which breathes. 

Bxperiments unite in showing the importance of 
cooking food for swine. Stephens remarks in **Th€ 
Book qf the Farm," that "it has been ascertained 
that pigs fatten much better on cooked than on raw 
food. This being the case, it Is only a waste of time 
material, to attempt io fatten pigs on raw food of 
whatever kind; for though some sorts of food fatten 




belter than ethen in tho same sUte, yet the same sort 
when cooked, fattens much better than In a raw state." 
This is especially the caM with the various fruits and 
vegetables; gnJa, ground and slightly formented is 
thought by some experimenters to be equal to meal in 
a cooked state. It may be that it is better relished, 
and hence more is eonsumed, and it may be well to 
remark that the management hi feeding which tends to 
the largest consumption of food without ii^ary to the 
health of the animal, Is generally the most economical. 

The oomparative value of different grains for fat- 
tening pork has not been so closely tested as is desira- 
ble, but without question, Indian com stands first on 
the list. Rye and barley come next— and late re- 
searches, as well as experiments by pracUcal fanners, 
give the latter grain a more prominent position than 
it has heretofore held in this respect. We have made 
considerable use of barley meal for feeding purposes, 
the past year, and are so well satisfied, that we shall 
use it more largely in ftiture. We would suggest to 
farmers its employment for early feeding, before the 
com crop matures, believing they will find It profita- 
ble to do so. 

In regard to feeding. It Is important to supply hogs, 
and all fattening animals, with Jast as moch as they 
will consume without wasting, either by leaving, or 
by imperfect digestion. If no more is given thanjust 
enough to support the natural growth, no fat can be 
accumulated. To give them as much as they can use 
and no more, is the true economy, for as above hinted, 
the quicker the fattening process can be properly per- 
formed, the less the expense In care and material. 

The full discussion of our sntiJect— including the 
proper age of fattening— the previous rearing and 
management — the preparation of food — the arrange- 
ment of pens— the attention which should be given to 
the important item of their manure, etc— must be left 
for the future. We invite correspondents to give us 
their views on these questions. 
• • • 

Draining. 

A Canada correspondent writes, " I have been drain- 
ing, ' according to the custom of the country,' which 
is to make a cut two and a half feet deep and one and 
a half wide, and fill with stones. This I find to be 
very expensive, and I wish to know through Thc Cul- 
TivATOB, if there is any cheaper mode. You need not 
recommend tiles, for they are not to be had here — but 
if a different form of cut and filling will suit better, I 
would be happy to know somethbg more on the sub- 
ject" 

Ditching Is unavoidably an expensive operation. If 
it were not so, every good farmer would soon have all 
his land thoroughly underdrained. It rarely happens 
that the cutting of the drain only, can be done for less 
than twenty-five oents per rod, if two and a half to 
three feet deep. Tet costly as it Is, it commonly pays 
for the cost by the increase of crop in two to three 
years, and sometimes one year makes a f\i1l return of 
all expense. Onr correspondent could probably get his 
ditching done at less cost by cutting the drains a foot 
wide Instead of one and a half, as at present. It is 
only where a very large quantity of water is to pess 
through it, that more than ten inches or a foot at the 
bottom Is needed for a stone channel. If the 
Is rapid, a narrower drain Is needed than where 
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ditch is neariy on a ]«Tel. TIm eliaraeier of the itone 
used alBO oontroif the width. If there is plentj of 
JUit stone, a mnch narrower out will answer as shown in 
in the Illnstrated Register 1659. See also an artide 
in The Caltivator for March last, p. 92. 

A brash drain may sometimes be made eheaplj; 
and where the digging is yery easy, and the qnantitj 
of water small and the descent rapid, it answers a good 
purpose for many years. 

• • • 

Pitting Potatoei and other Boots. 

Messbb. Editohs— Potato harvesting l>eing now at 
hand, a few suggestions may not be out of plaee on 
that important operation, as a great many are lost by 
not being properly stored Potatoes should be dug in 
dry weather. When dry, put them in heaps six feet 
wide, and as high as they will run, ooyering them 
with straw or any dry material. This is to sweat them. 
Lot them remain in this pit (as it is generally called,) 
for ten days or a fortnight, after which sort them care- 
fully, keeping the large and small separate. This is 
important If they are put up together, the small 
ones will rot from the heat of the large ones ; they, 
not being ripe, are liable to rot ; consequently cause 
the large ones to rot. 

When pitting them, if they are not dry and perfectly 
ripe, quick lime should be well sprinkled among them 
when pat in permanent pits. Mark your ground three 
feet wide ; then throw earth on this about three inches 
thick, which elevates the foundation above the surface ; 
beat this well with the back of the spade to harden it ; 
then lay on lime an inch thick. It is a general prac- 
tice to lay straw under the potatoes. This in all cases 
should be avoided, as the straw, from the moisture of 
the earth and potatoes, becomes wet ; the potatoes lay- 
ing on this will rot, or commence growing if it should 
in the least heat You then commence laying on your 
potatoes, bringing them up so as to get but one potato 
in width on the top. You then lay on them a foot or 
more of dry straw ; then commence at the bottom of 
the potatoes to lay the earth on, two feet thick all 
around, drawing It in at the top to eighteen inches- 
This should then be covered with boards, (in case of 
rain,) and let stand for three or four days to allow the 
steam to pass off. I should have remarked that, in 
covering with the earth, you must tramp it down bo 
that there will be no chance of its cracking or settling. 
When you get to the top and fioishlng off, a man gets 
on the top with a spade, and as the earth is thrown to 
him, he forms the top by rounding it and beating the 
mould well down. 

After the pit is completely firosen, take leaves and 
cover it over from one to two feet deep. To keep these 
on the pit, lay some coarse gross, straw, branches, or 
any thiog to prevent them blowing off. The advantage 
of this mode of keeping potatoes consists in the air 
being excluded, and your potatoes in the spring come 
out of such heaps as fresh as when they were stored ; 
whereas when they are put in a cellar where the air 
acts on them, in the spring they are soft, and will not 
command the price that pitted potatoes will. 

In pitting ruta bagas, carrots, mangold wurxel, ka , 
you can with safety allow them to be four feet wide at 
bottom, drawing them to a head as potatoes; they 
should not be more than four feet I have tried them 
at five, but found they heated, and was obliged to 



take them down. By covering them with straw six 
inches, fifteen inches of earth will be sufficient 

On the top of these pits, in closing up, there should 
be chimneys left every ten feet apart This is done by 
placing a sheaf of straw on the straw that coven the 
bulbs, and filling the earth eround it to the level of the 
pit top, letting it stand all the winter. This allows all 
the moisture to pasa off, and prevents their heating. 
These pits require no outsicle covering like potatoes. 
If they should get a little frost it will not injure them. 
They alio should be stored hi dry weather. If your 
roots get froaen, by throwing them into cold water for 
a short time it will draw it all out There is no time 
lost in this, as they should in all cases be washed or 
scraped clean before feeding, either raw or b(Hled. 
Qkbau) Howatt. JVevton, N. J. 
• • • 
Solution of Bones in Snlphnrio Aoid. 

AH ERBOB OOBBXCTBD. 

Messbs. Editobs—Iu your article on '* Compests— 
Muck and Dissolved Bones," which appeared in the 
Country Gentleman of the 23d of September, a state- 
ment is made in relation to the solvent powers of sul- 
phuric acid on bones, which experience does not war- 
rant, and which should be corrected fbr the benefit of 
those who may desire to prepare the valuable compost 
recommended. 

The statement was copied by you from Mr. Brown's 
article on Muck, in the Patent Office Beport for 
1856, and is as follows : 

" Bones may readily be brought into forms of paste 
by applying five pounds of sulphuric acid to every 100 
pounds of bone. If the bones have been ground, half 
this quantity will be sufficient" 

Mr. Brown could not, I am satisfied, hare tried this 
himself, but must have taken it from some work upon 
agriculture, and in copying made a mistake as to the 
quantity of acid necessary. Prof. Norton recommends 
the use of from 50 to 60 pounds of acid to every hun- 
dred pounds of bones, when whole bones are used, and 
from 25 to 45 pounds of acid to the hundred of bone 
dust If jual enough aoid is used to decompoee the 
tehde of the bone phosphate in the bones, about thirty 
pounds of acid to the hundred pounds of bones would 
be necessary ; but in this case all writers agree in say- 
ing that the bones must be ground Jine. Five pounds 
of acid, to which has been added two or three times its 
volume of water, would scarely wet the bones, much 
less reduce them to a paste ; and ten pounds of acid 
and water, the quantity recommended for one hund- 
dred pounds of ground bones, would not wet the mass 
at all. 

But Mr. Brown, in common with the lamented Prof. 
Norton, and various other writers, has fallen into a 
grave error in supposing that whole bones can be re- 
duced at all by sulphuric acid. The structure of the 
bone is too close for the acid to penetrate into the in- 
terior, and therefore its action is confined to the sur- 
face, making the process very slow^too slow for prac- 
tical purposes. A simple trial will prove the truth of 
what I say. I have tried it repeatedly, and speak 
from my own knowledge. On one occasion I took some 
bones that had been picked up about the yard, broke 
them into pieces of from two to four inches in length, 
and treated them to the quantity of sulphuric acid re- 
commended by Prof Norton. I turned over and 
amined the mixture from day to day, and from 
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Shares' Patent Coulter Harrow 

The aboTe cat glTos a repreaentation of Mr. Shares' 
Co«1t«r Harrow. The eonmittee of (be Codd. State 
Ag. Society, who examined it at their State Fair, vpeak 
of it aa follows: — *'The frnme work is eimilar to a 
three-ooraered harrow. The adrnntagee lie in oon- 
8 ructidD cif tL« teeth. The eouiterii are broad thin 
p!a!e« of iron, ioclioing forward to prevent clogging. 
A xinRll mold- board is attached to the lower end of the 



eoulter, the whole acting like fL doable gang of p1t)wa 
It pat8 all the seed ander, anj depth required ; and no 
matter how many stalks or loom trosh there is, there 
appears to be no liability to clog. This harrow was 
tried upon the sod. Instead of tearing nnd turning up 
the sod, it pulverised the surface, similar, but much 
more thoroughly than the cultivator. For covering 
grain it must rank next to the drill " Messrs Pkask & 
tiGOLRflToir of this city, h.ive bought the right for this 
State. Price frum SIO to €17. 



to week, and still I had a mass of har>l bonei>. It is 
true, the outside came off gradually, but the proce^ 
was so slow that monliit would have, been necessary to 
effect the complete breaking down of the bony struc- 
ture. 

Since the appearance of the article referred to, I 
have tried a mixture of eqiuU weights of bone and sul- 
phuric acid, the latter having been properly diluted ; 
this mixture has nowistood fur a number of days with- 
out the bones evinving any sign of yielding, except 
upon the outside. I have also tried the proportion re- 
commended by Mr. Drown ; afier standing more than 
a week, I cnn see very little more apparent effect upon 
the bones, than would h.tve beco produced by pouring 
so much water upon them. 

In conclusion I would remark that bones, whether 
treated with sulphuric acid or not, or whether used in 
composts, as top- dressings, Ac , stould bo in a fine state 
of division to be effective, the finer the better. Wv. 
QiLHAM. Laboralon/ Va. MiCy InslUuie, Oct. 14. 

•mm 

Culture of the Peach. 

Mrssm. Titcker & Son— 1 have tor some time been 
collecting whatever information I cobld get in regard 
to the peach trtt^ and in continuation of the effort I 
have concluded to trouble you with the following ques- 
tions:— First, What character of soil is best adapt- 
ed to the propagation of the peach 7 Secondly, The 
best location or exposure 1 Thirdly, IJow should I 
commence an orchard — by planting the trees or seed 7 
and when is the best time 7 Fourthly, What varieties 
do you recommend as being the most profitable 7 5 1 
should be pleased to have your opinion ns to the best 
variety of currants for making wine, ond any other 
information in regard t» propagation or management. 
" R. SI. Joseph, Mo., Sept, 186a 
Any soil will raise peaches that will grow goud 




com, and which has a good drainage, the climate being 
right. Light soils, or these of a gravelly tondcncy, 
and especially those with a gravelly subsoil for natural 
drainage, are generally preferred ; but our own obser- 
vations lead to the belief that a soil in which a good 
share of clay occurs, forming a fertile medium loam, 
Is best. If it has but little elay« the trees are not so 
long lived ; and the only objection to a strong clayey 
loam, is the usual wont of natural drainage in such 
soils. Tiles laid three feet below the surface every 25 
feet, will obviate the difficulty. A dry compact soil Is 
freest from frost— a peaty and spongy one is especially 
liable. 

2 The best location is along the margin of our 
freezing lakes or rivers, across which the prevailing 
winter winds blow and become softened of their keen- 
ness by contact with the open water. Away from 
water, elevated situations are best— warm sheltered 
valleys worst, because they become warioest in sum- 
mer and promote a succulent late growth, which does 
not ripen well for enduring winter, and such valleys, 
being filled with the cold air which settles at their bot- 
tom during cold nights, are most liable to intense frosts. 
Hence elevated spots always are surer of crops than 
low places. 

3. Expose the peach stones, mixed vith earth or 
sand, to the freexing and thawing of winter — in spring 
crack the stones, and plant the kernel an inch or two 
in depth, being careful that the kernel does not dry in 
the air. 

4. Serrate Early York, Cooledge's Favorite, Craw- 
ford's Early, Poole's Melocoton, Word's Late Free. 

6. We know nothing of wine-making, but suppose 
the red currant (common red, or Red Dutch) the 
as being the sharpest and highest flavored. 
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CHumlns Kilk— mttvr Cream, etc 

£ds. Ca G BUT.— Some ioqairy hM reoenUy been 
mul«, (Ca Gent Sept. 16, p. 177) for ** informatioo in 
relation to making bntter from sweet milk." The in- 
quirer '* wishes to resort to that method in damp weath- 
er, when th^j cannot get the eream exoept in a bitter 
state." Perhaps some additional iaformatkm ob the 
process maj be useful in the cace alluded to, and oth- 
ers of like character, and having recentlj given the 
matter aome examination, we take the liberty to offsr 
the following bints tberenpon. 

Butter eanaot be made from sweef milk or firom awtet 
eream, while thej remain sweet^thej become sour in 
churning (by the rise in temperatare, and the eonTcr- 
siott of the sugar into lactic acid,) before the batter se- 
parates from the buttermilk.* It is only a question, 
then where the eream shall be soared— in the milk* 
pans, the cream- jar, or the chum— te sour hutUrmUk 
ti comes at last 

This question we shall discuss only incldentelly in 
this conneotioD, merely remarking that it is thought 
that in hot weather, the best quality of batter is pro- 
duced from churning croam before it sours, well cooled, 
and performing the operation in a leisurely manner. 
From forty to eighty miontes is none too little time to 
make from cream, sweet when pat In the eibam, the 
best super-extra batter. Other oonditioDS, we need not 
add, must be favorable te seooro this result 

A Broome county dairjman, who took a pnmium at 
our Stete Fair, on batter churned from milk, lete his 
" milk stand until it begins to get thick or *iopperod,* 
then empties into the chum and tempers with hot or 
cold water, according to the weather, before cbumiog.'' 
In hot weather, those who ohom the milk keep it as 
cool as It may be — while in oeol, damp weather they 
would warm the milk-room artificially, to hasten the 
process of soaring. Some go so far as to add a quan- 
tity of bnttermilk to each pan of milk when strained, 
for this purpose. If the temperatare Is too low, the 
eream rises but slowly and imperfectly, and it may be 
that churning would, by ineroasing the warmth, so 
hasten the process as to prevent Ahat bitterness too often 
the reealt of long standing. This, as far as we can see, 
would be the only gain in the case of your correspond- 
ent. Whether it would be better to provide artificial 
beat, or to gain beat at the expense of the labor re- 
quirod to churn a large quantity of milk, he can very 
easily decide. 

Our own experience in butter-making from cream, 
has shown us that artyieial xoarmth is the best means 
of inducing eream to rise in cool, damp weather, and 
that if some means is not employed, the croam is either 
bitter or does not fullj rise, and that the product of 
butter is inferior both in qaaniity and quality. A tem- 
poratnro which will securo the souring of the milk in 
tbirtj-six hours, with us, produces the most and best 
cream ; less or moro time deeroases the product as well 
as injures its qanlity. An autnmn and winter milk- 
room, opening from a room in which fires wero ctw- 
stantly kept when needed for comfort, would best se- 



* So uy the chemical writers, but any one who has 
milked a good cow Id winter, has seen Utile globules of 
butter along the side* of the pail, and has found them In 
the strainer through which the milk had been poured. 
Very rich milk wUl produce some butter while sweet, un- 
der these and similar olroumstanoes— the film of curd 
holding the globule of butter being broken by agitetlon. h. 



core the proper temperatare, and meet eeosKMnsoally la 
the ease of small or medlom dairleew 

The subject of butter- nsaking is one of wide and 
varied bearings — one which the stady of years would 
bardly serve to elucidate— and one la which the writer 
finds something te be learned every day of Us life. It 
is to be hoped that oar dairymen will favor you with 
fireqoent communications of their experienee. H. 
MapU HiU, N. y, Od. i, I85a 
■ • • • 
Culliwfttioii of Or^dMkrds. 



HcsSBS. EMTOBft — Will yo« er some ot year ex- 
perienced eontribators, Inform me tbroogb the colunms 
of yoar most ralnable paper, how I can best protect 
fruit trees from stock while tbe lawl en which they 
stand is in pasture ? 

Intending to plant In firoR a piece of land which is 
too stony a»d steep for oonstaat ealtivatloo, bat very 
light and rich, and finely adapted to fralt, I think of 
setting foar stakes about a foot aport around the tree, 
against which I will balld a pile of rocks, say to the 
height of three or three and a half feet, and of sufll- 
cient circumference to prevent the trees beln^ reached 
by horses^ eows, Aa 

Will trees so walled aboat do well 7 and what kinds 
will do beat ? Is there a cheaper and better plan 
where the rocks are on the groond 1 

I find that the sweepings of the hen-hoose drive 
away the borer, and greatly improve the health and 
productiveness of the peach tree. Will gaano do as 
well 7 and what quantity wonM be safe ? ** M. Can 
VU9." Front Ruycd^ Warrtn Co, Fa. 

We would not in any ease recommend the tommgof 
cattle Into orohards, and especSally into yoowg ones. 
All newly set trees should be well ealtivated for sev- 
eral years ; and the onltlvatioo ean be continued after- 
wards ; the amount and increased yaloe of the crop will 
more than repay the additional labor. We would never 
recommend the planting of any land with frnit trsef, 
which cannot be afterwards subjected to the best cul- 
tivation. We have never seen a xood peaeh orohard 
of any age seeded down to grass ; that is, we have 
never seen it oontinoe to grow and bear good fruit as 
every thrifty young orchard doea, and as every old or- 
chard 9hmdd do. Those who are satisfied with small, 
second-rate fruit, and little of it on st anted trees, may 
seed their peach orohards down to grass. The finest, 
on a large scale, that we ever saw, was kept eonstaot- 
ly mellow by repeated harrowings, (and one plowing in 
spring,) no other erop^ neither weeds^ gn^Mf tvAm^ nor 
grain, ever occupying the ground. 

When app/e orchards become large, they may l>r a 
short season ooW, be converted to pasture. Borsss 
may run In before the apples become large enough for 
them to eat Oows will injure the trees, and probably 
become choked with the fruit, and should always be 
kept out Swine, sheep, and poultry are beat The 
swine well be likely to bark some of the trees, and tbs 
sheep will certainly doit In winter, unless the trees are 
protected. The best protection is to drive three or 
more Stakes about the tree, and then tie on a quantity 
of the trimmings of the Osage Orange hedge, the 
sharp thorns of which no sheep or pig will denn to 
encounter. In the absence of the Osage hedge trim- 
mings, the sweet-brier will da The piles of stone pro- 
posed will harbor mice ; and be difficult to remove as 
soon as the orohard is cultirated, which should be fre- 
quently. 

Guano will probably operate as hen manure 
eluding the borer, but we cannot say what Is the 
quantity that would be safe. 
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Ezpeiimanto with Underdrai^iar- 

We wiflk to give additional erideaee to the ralve of 
onderdraiBiBg, by reporting all toenrataly itated ex- 
periments. Having rooenUy made some on a small 
■oale, we add tiiem to the list. The land to a strong 
learn in Cayuga oonnty, a medium between a heavy 
day and a Itgbt loam. The drains wera c«t two foet 
nine inofaes to three feet deep, two rods apart, and oom- 
pleted with Ub«lar tile two inches in diameter. The 
work being done where the proprietor eonid not oversee 
it, eost 40 eenti a rod, or «32 per aore. 

The crops en this drained land, the present season, 
were oom and spring wheat— and being culUvated by 
a tenant^ did not ef oenrse reeeire the best treatment 
A portion of the comield was on a strip of nndratned 
land. The season proving nnneaally favorable for the 
latter, but little difference could be perceived till the 
ear* had set. It is now fonnd, however, that while the 
oern en the drained land is at least forty bushels of 
sound shelled corn per acre, the undrained portion 
yields scarcely thirty bushels, and of poorer quality. 

With the spring wheat (China Tea) however, the 
disparity is greater. Before draining, fifteen bushels 
per acre was regarded a good crop, and uncerUin at 
that Three scant acres were sown last spring on the 
tile-drained land, and yielded eighty-ont bushels- 
equal to twenty-seven bushels per acre. The wheat 
sold promptly for a dollar ^r bushel— and would pro- 
bably have brought more as seed, as it was unusually 
fine, weighing 62 lbs. to the measured bushel. 

The time required to repay the cost of draining 
would therefore be an follows:— For the corn, the in- 
crease being ten bushels per aore, at 75 cents per 
bushel, four years would be required, if all the seasons 
were like this. But they are commonly more unfa- 
vorable— making a greater difference in favor of the 
drains; the best cultivation would denbtlees place the 
time for full repayment within three years. The in- 
crease of the spring wheat being twelve bushels per 
aore, at a dollar per bushel, repays the cost in lees than 

three years. 

• • • 

Olorer— its Management and Talue. 

Mbssrs. EbiTons— Having for some months during 
the middle of summer been prevented by ill health 
from taking my usn»i interest in agricultural mattera, 
your paper, the Country Qentlemao, during that time 
was thrown sside ; but on my now glancing over the 
paper, I find in your editorial of the I6lh July, you 
oliserve that in riding over Mr. Hall's farm in compa- 
ny with the Rev. W. F. Brand, among much good 
farming and superior cultivation you met with one 
thing which you could not ncooaot for. " In a field of 
clover which had been mowed during last season, a 
part remained uncut, and where the tops were thus 
left on the ground over winter the docer this spring 
was kUUd out cotnpleleiyt scarcely a root remaining.** 
I believe from rey esperience in clover growing that 
I can give yon the true reason, as I have occasionally 
experienced the same thing. I may here remark that 
that the clover plant grows from a tap root which 
strikes pretty deep Into the earth, but more particu- 
larly when the top is cut off. And I have found that 
immediately on the top of the clover plant being cut 
^.x or mowed off, it brings about a re- action which causes 



the roots of the plant to strike down to agroater depth 
in the soil ; and if the soil is good and porous, the 
oftener the top is cut off the deeper will the root pene- 
trate. Hence it is protty evident under such circum- 
stances as you name, that had the whole field been 
mowed, the roots of the clover would then have pene- 
trated deep enough in the earth to have withstood the 
winter's froste. In soils adapted to olover growing, it 
is a valuable plant, much moro so 1 believe than is 
generally understood, and I am convinced that a crop 
of clover does less injury to the land than most other 
plants, providing the soil is kept free from not weeds ; 
and I believe in some instances that instead of dete- 
riorating, that it actually enriches the soil in which it 
is grown. 

Where clover eaa be mown more than once la a sea- 
son, each time that it is cut the roots penetrate to a 
greater depth in the soil and subsoil In sesrch of food ; 
it u therefore evident that thto plant does not receive 
all its support from the active surface soil, but a por- 
tion of it from a greater depth in the subsoil than most 
ordinary farm crops. Besides this, I have been led to 
lielieve from experience and observation, that tho roots 
of clover not only obtain a portion of their food from a 
greater depth in the earth than is penetrated by the 
plow, but that those roots in thus penetrating the sub- 
soil in search of food, actually ht\ng up something 
which in tlieir decay strengthens and enriches the soil 
for future crops. I will here mention a ease in point. 
Several years ago whilst In England, an acquaintance 
of mine, the late Charles Colling, Esq., one of the 
pioneer breeders of the far-famed Durham Short- Hom- 
•d cattle, had a field of oats which were altogether a 
very fine crop, but yet on some portions of this field was 
a much fuller and heavier crop than other portions ; 
and on being asked the reason by a party of gentle- 
men who were visiting his farm, he replied that " last 
year the whole of this field was in olover, a great por- 
tion of which was mowed off for the purpose of stsll- 
feeding my work- horses a« rcquirod— my farm horses 
l>eing kept in and stall-fed through the summer. Ihat 
portion of the field on which the oats are lightest, is 
where the clover was mown only once ; that part which 
is something heavier, to where the olover crop was cut 
twice ; and that part of the field which now l>enrs the 
greatest and moot luxuriant crop of oat«, to where the 
clover crop was mowed off three times during last sum- 
mer. The after-math of the whole field was in the 
autumn eaten off by young horses and sheep." 

In conclusion, I would remark that I consider clover 
a very valuable farm crop, but In Its culture it requires 
judicious management; for I believe if we attempt to 
grow olover too frequently on the same land, we run 
the risk of rendering that land incapable of yielding a 
full crop of olover, or in other words, the land will be 
rendered clover sick. But by a judicious rotation or 
course of cropping, along with fair cultivation, there is 
little danger of failure. T. Thomas, G B. Milwaukee. 
• • • - 

Salb or Shebp.— Mr. Oiobob Cahpbbli. of West- 
minster, Vt, infurms«ns that he has just sold 15 of his 
Spanish and French Merinoes to a Texas gentleman, 
and 12 French and 13 Spanish rams, to go to South 
America. 

Thb Nbw-York Teacher —A new vol. of thto val- 
uable educntlonal journal commences with the October 
No. It is publtohed in this city, by Jabks Cbuik- 
BHAVK, Resident Editor, at $1 a year. 
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Oflage Hedges. 

In a recent ride throngh a verj fine and fertile por- 
tion of the country, we §aw many attempted Osage 
Ornnge hedges. Some had been recently planted, and 
others had evidently had an existence of some years. 
Not one of them was of any value whatever, as a 
hedge. The cause of this failure was most obvious. 
None received the slightest culture of any ralue. 
Some indeed, had had the soil spaded oooe, in a strip 
about six inches wide on each side ; the rest none at 
all. In many cases, more than half the original plants 
had died out, leaving gaps of various degrees of 
width ; and in one instance an attempt was made to 
patch up the gaps by a sort of plashing. A farmer 
might as well undertake to remedy the <* skips*' in hit 
cornfield, by plashing together the tassels, instead of 
beginning at the bottom, making an even and sure 
planting, and then giving a broad surface of ground, 
clean, mellow, constant cultivation. In order to pro- 
duce the best effect, the strip of cultivated land on each 
side of the hedge, shonld not be less than five feet 
wide, as we have stated on former occasions— making 
the whole strip ten feet wide. Three feet each side 
might possibly do the first year, four would be better. 

Cultivation however, is but a part of the process of 
hodge-making— cutting back freely and heavily, after 
the first two years, to thicken the bottom, and so rising 
successively at each semi-annual shearing, is all-essen- 
tial. Those who will not cultivate their hedges, nor 
take any care of them, do not deserve success— they 
certainly will not get it. 

Some one may exclaim, "Oh, this is too much care 
and labor !*' To such we are not writing— those who 
prefer idleness to industry, indolence to thought, weeds 
to clean culture, stunted eropi to heavy product*, and 
sham fences torn down by cattle and hogs, to neat, 
finished, and complete barriers, will naturally seek the 
condition of the savage. The western Indian, when 
asked what work he liked best, answered, " Me like to 
sit under shade of tree and see white man work !" 
Doubtless he would prefer the more simple and easy 
mode of never cultivating either crops or hedges. 

Litbor is one of the blef^singa of life, and hui^inesB 
consists in overcoming difficulties ; and when a good 
hedge is superadded to these, one would think the in- 
duoement sufficient to take bold and manage the busi- 
ness in a proper manner. The cost of the plants for 
thirty rods, is five dollars ; handsomely preparing the 
strip of land ono dollar more ; pl.inting, one fifty ; in 
all seven dullard and fifty cents, or twenty- five cents a 
rod. The subsequent cultivation, by means of a horse, 
ien times in a aBoson^ or once a fortnight for five 
months, would not be more than at the rate of a dollar 
a year— that i?, the whole ta^^k of cultivating, fur the 
four first yenrji, or until the hedge becomes a perfect 
barrier, would be but little more than half the setting 
out, or 1 3 cents a rod. The whole cost of the com- 
pleted hedge, would be only abi>ut fifty cents a rod ; 
yet because of the " trouble " of cultivating it, many 
plant out nt a cost of twenty-fiv» cents a rod, and after 
it has peri-hed from neglctt, make another fence of 
rnils, board.-", or pirk«t», costing variously from fifty 
cents to two dollars a rod more. Su<.h is the wisdom of 
indolence ! 

The fir«t coni>1usion i.*, ''The Osage Orange is good 
for nothing for hedges !" and the remark is as true as 
can be, as applied ble to the manage luent it usually 
receives. 



A Cheap loe-HouM 

In a late namber of the Country (jentlemsn, inquiry 
is made as to the construction of an ice-house. I hare 
never seen one like my own, and gh9 you a descrip- 
tion of it Although standing on a steep hill-side, 
facing the sontb, and entirely unprotected by any 
shade, onr ice keeps until we wish to clean It out to fill 
the house next year. The east and south sides are 
entirely above ground ; the other sidei mostly below 
gronnd. In digging the place for it to stand, we made 
a sufficient slope to the east to drain the water off^. 
The sills and joists, ten inches deep, were laid on this 
bed, east and west, and the spaces filled with saw-dost. 
The floor laid flush to the oat«lde of the sills ; then 
two-inch plank 18 inches wide, plaoed on end upon this 
floor, the edge of the plank flush with the outside of 
the sills, so as to take the place of stnda, two feet 
apart ; the outside and inside edges of these plank are 
boarded ap tightly, and the spaces filled with sawdust 
to the top ; then two strips of 2 by 4 inch plank nailed 
one on the inside and the other on the outside of the 
top ends of these planlc, to support the rafters lor a 
double roof; the rafters from the Inside tightly boarded 
over, and sawdust covered to the top of the outside 
rafters, and then the roof put on A small box or flue 
six inches square is inserted In the rnige of the roof 
for the escape of heated air. The iee I eover with 
sawdust about a foot deep^ and when the ice melts away 
from the outside so as to leave a space of five or six 
inches between the ice and the building, fill that with 
sawdust I have no doubt that a house twelve feet 
square on the inside, and twelve feet deep, frUed with 
guod ice and treated in tkie above manner, ^ill keep 
two years. Sawdust is an excellent Bon-eonductor. 
Wm. p. Mbluss. Lawrenv^ Co, Ky. 
• • • 

Proflte ot Beea« 

MemrSw Emtobs— I will give you the pro€ts of my 
bees this year. From my 18 stands of bees I sold 
about, as near as I ean now oakulate, $14.00 worth of 
iKwey in July i and ie Augiwt I took froin eapb of 
these bees 15U lbs. of the first quality of honey, which 
I sold at 25 cents per. lb., end to-morrow I will start 
with 207 lbs. more of the same kied, and taken from 
the same 18 stands of bees, which will make 367 Ibe. 
of first quality honey, (besides the 914 worth,} nsade 16 
stands of bees since harvest, two being very small 
swarms which had none to spare this fall, bat are good 
now to keep over. The best stand filled since harrest 
siz caps full, which weighed in clear honey, 86 pounds, 
and are now busy to fill the seventh cap, which is 
nearly half fall at this date. All the main hires are 
yet full enough to winter over. 

Last spring I took off all the spare honey frem these 
stands, and rather too close for so rainy a s ason as we 
had till June, so that some of my hives were lighter 
in June than in spring after I had taken the spare 
honey. I got but two swarms about the middle of 
August this season, but they are goo^J enough to win- 
ter over with the right care, and one swarm came to 
me in the yard, which I saw come, and stopped it It 
b good for a small swarm — and one I found in a tree 
in the woods, whereof I saved the bees but not the 
queen ; but I gave them the comb with young and 
eggs that was not broken by the falling ot the tree, 
and they soon had a queen, and are doing well As 
for millers and worms, I have no fears, and never ex- 
pect to have wbile I can tend my bees. I give nnk\n.\ 
of feed to my bees in summer. Gisobgb Gkbuart. 
Union City, Ind.^ Sept. 27. 
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BninSag— Stembea 0oiint7. 

Hrssbs Emtoks— I was in TatM and Steabm coun- 
ties Iflflt week and pari of the week before, and must 
tell joa aboai draining, Ao. I found a farmer tome 
12 miles west of this, who has ihorongblj drained this 
seaseo some 40 acres, paUing his tiles all three feet 
deep. He hegan bj deepening and widening « brook 
that runs through his fn rm This he straightened, made 
it fifteen feet wide at the top and i\'e feet deeper than 
it was before, which gave him a good outlet for his tile 
drains. He had Atty men at work fer him, and did up 
the work in a short time. He had been draining on a 
ematl scale for a nnmber of years, bmi got tired of 
working wet land for nothing, and eoneiwded to go at 
it in earaest and get something to till that would pay. 
Kow this man is no fanoy farmer; be is a working fur- 
. mer; when you t«k« hies by the band, it is as hard as 
the bark of a hickory tree; yet he cijoys it, and has 
means enough te make any improTemeat as eoon as he 
is Aure it will pay. 

I saw another Gold where thirteen men were at work 
digging ditches and laying tile. I went into the field 
to see how they were doing — I fuund them making 
what I think very thorough work, but wasting money 
In putting larger tile than neeessary in the lateral 
drains. This is a prtDaUing error. Ecerywh^rt I 
vent J I found more or iess draining going forward. 
Almost every one wlio goes to market with grain 
or oerd-wood takes iHMne (il^ especialiy west of Oeneva, 
and a great many east uf it 

I found the corn a good crop where I have been, and 
farmers busy gathering ii. Buck a beat is not a good 
erop in many places. Oats and barley have been a 
light crop Mediterranean wheat good every where — 
wliite wheat very poor; much of it mown and put up 
for fodder without threshing. 

Sheep are in much l>eUer condition than last year. 
I have got some 500 for winter fatting; most of them 
were fatted la}t winter— at least, fed grain in order to 
sell them for mutton as soon as shorn ; but the raaK- 
kets falling, were held en. I have bought no cattle. 
They are held too high in the country, according to 
eastern markets. 

Steuben eounty, in my opinion, has never at- 
tracted that notice as an agricultural county that 
it deserves. There Is a great quantity of excel- 
lent land there, li»r raising all kinds of grain, and ez- 
ocllent for grass. True a laf)ee portion of it is hilly 
and tedious to plow, but wherever naturally dry, or 
artificially made so, it bears fine crops of every kind, 
even on the topj of the hills. Where the farmers are 
pmgresbive, there are com and wheat crops that sur- 
pass more celebrated locations. An immense quantity 
of the land requires draining; and wonid pay abun- 
dantly for it There is a tract of land from Penn-Yau, 
in Yates county, to Wayne, in Steuben county, that is, 
I think, part of it nearly worthless in its present state, 
that would be the best of land if drained, and you can 
find plenty of land all over the county of the same 
kind. Many of the farmers are doing a little at drain- 
ing with stone« but then they generally only put in a 
ditch here and there, which is of little use in drying 
the soil. What they want, is tile woriu somewhere in 
'Wayne end in Tyrone —also somewhere in the neigh- 
borfaood of Bradford, and in many other places, as 
wharever tiles are made the land wiil be drained. Then 



they want a few BM»re enterprising men among them 
to lead the way, and then I have no doubt Steuben 
nonnty would be second to but few oounties in the State. 
I have for years bought stock for feeding purposes 
there, and am more and more convinced that what I 
write is correct Wherever yon meet with reading 
farmers, yon find their crops, and all around them, 
hooking well. I mean those who take agricultural pa- 
pers. In the towns of Prattsbnrgh and Wheeler hi 
this same county, some enterprising farmers have made 
great Improvement, but a great many more are need- 
ed. The great complaint with them is the want of 
capital to drain with, but if they would only do enough, 
they would immediately have faith that it would pay 
all the expense of draining in about three years, by 
the excess in crops. Tbey would then soon find the 
means to drain it Yours truly, John Johhstoji. 
Near Geneva, N, Y. Oct. 25. 

• • • ' ■ ■ " 

Shallow Culture. 

Messrs, Editors— The uniiormlty of testimony of 
farmers at their discussion at Syracuse, in favor of 
•hallow plowing for the culture of Indian corn, strikes 
me as extraordinary. Col. Brewer and others speak of 
raising their best crops when they plowed not more 
th.in /our inekee deep. Can this be true of the culture 
in your State generally ? I had supposed it well to 
plow from six to nine inehee deep, according to the 
condition of the soil ; but never less than six inches. 
It may be that the character of the soil in New- York 
varies from that in Massichnsetts, but not in a manner 
to warrant a more shallow culture. If itdues, I should 
like to see a reason therefor. P. Maes. 

Where a few inches only of the top soil has been made 
fertile by the growth of turf and by manuring, the 
present crop of corn will be heavier by shallow culture 
than if a more nnfavorable subsoil is turned up and 
planted upon. But such crops, although fine, are not 
the largest of all. The heaviest product of com is 
obtained from both deep and tlvh soils. 

Soils vary greatly in different parts of this State, 
requiring various modes of management But although 
oom may not need so deep culture as some other crops, 
yet the most perfect farms in nearly every region are 
those which have been gradually deepened in cultiva- 
tion, applying a corresponding quantity of manure as 
the deepening process advances. 
■ •••■' 
Treatment of Hingbone. 

Messrs Editors— Will you or any of your numer- 
ous subscribers, tell me the best and safest way to cure 
a ringbone, and not leave a scar or blemish on the foot. 
StbscriAkb. Franklin. 

We have never known a case of confirmed or decided 
ringbone cured by any process. A tear should never 
be made in treating it Cutting and burning should 
never be allowed — they are both cruel and useless. 

The best medicine for man or beast, to preserve 
health, is exercise f the best to restore it, is best 
This latter is the king of medicines, and we could 
enumerate some of its surprising cures. For incipient 
ringbone, this is emphatically the remedy. Dr. Dadd 
recommends in addition, an application of acetate of 
eanthsrides, as being milder and better than common 
blistering. When the part becomes hot^ *ppiy 
water bandages. 
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FamidTs' Olalw. 

Another teaMO with its restUU and ita yaHed expo- 
rienoofl ia now before the onUWatorB of the Farm aad 
Garden, and many a fact of praolioal ralae baa been 
learned hy them during that period. Different indU 
vUaala, however, seem to tarn orer different loavea in 
the gn^t library of Natnre, each reading a speeiai 
leason of her operations ; henoe, bj the commaDication 
and comparison of their ezperienoes, much yalaable 
knowledge may be added to the genera] as well as in- 
dividual stock of information. To communicate and 
compare facts and ideas is the great object of Farmers* 
Clubs, the formation of which we hare from time to 
time attempted to encourage, we fear, howcTer, bat 
with partial success. 

The present is just the time to organise these social 
meetings, and there need be nothing complex about 
the matter. Let the people of any rural neighborhood 
interested in the cultiTatioo of the soil, meet at any 
convenient place, and choose a chairman and secreta- 
ry from their number— and they are supplied with 
officers for a start. Next, let them select a subject for 
discussion, and all so disposed give briefly their expe- 
rience—or any facts pertinent to the question before 
them— the Club is at work. They will soon learn what 
simple rules are neoeesaij to the furtherance of the ob- 
jects in view, and can agree upon them aa they are 
needed. Subjects should be selected for the next eve- 
ning, and it may be well to request one or more brief 
essays from persona competent to their preparation. 
No difficulty will be found in the selection of themes 
both interesting and profitable, in the culture of diffe- 
rent crops, the rearing aad management of animals, 
the production and disposal of fruit, Ac, for there are 
numberless questions brought before every farmer in 
which he is interested pecuniarily and should be men- 
tally, and which may be made profitable subjects of 
discussion. Here individual experience will be made 
common property, each imparting to the other whatev- 
er he has learned not generally known, or which may 
tend to confirm or refute reeeived opinions. 

T!ie sphere of the Club may sometimes be profitably 
exrended by connecting a circul iting library there- 
with, each member paying an initiation fee to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of ngrioultural books and period- 
icals of the higher class, for the use of the Club ; and 
in this way, at a am nil expense to each, a large 
amount of reading could be secured to the whole. The 
many valuable papers now published in different sec- 
tions, could thus be brought before a largo circle of 
readers, and exert a still more powerful influence fur 
progress in farming. Many important books would 
thus be brought within the reach of those who oould 
not otherwise enjoy the privilege— arousing to new re- 
searches, and deepening the thirst for sdentlfio know- 
ledge. 

An important end of the Farmera' Club ia the culti- 
yation of the aocial faoultiea by thia union of those in- 
tereated in agriculture for their mutual advancement. 
There ia no claaa or profeasion which makea leaa nae of 
the principle of aaaociation than the farming popula- 
tion, and none to which it can be of greater benefit 
The knowledge of the beat methoda of cultivation and 
management upon the farm, ia derived mainly from 
experience, and new faota are continually coming be- 
fbre the obaervant agriculturiat in every branch of hia 




buaineaa. Theae facts am oftea af aa great value to 
hia neighbor aa bimaelf, aad the neighbor en the other 
hand, may have aomething aa impertaat to return. 
TUa intevehaage of facta aad opiaieaa ia what gives 
the agricnltural journal it* value — ia a aarrewer 
range, and bringing them home more closely aad ef- 
fectively, perhaps, the Clab tends to the sane ead. 
It tenda alao to unite and encourage the faming into- 
reat— a mental profit ariaing from aueh iaterehange af 
information and ooorteay. 

* • • 

KaLdng New Peara. 

Mb88R8. SMToas— I have now on hand a few choice 
winter peara, from which I am intending to aave aeeds 
for the purpoae of raising new varietiea. Bow onght 
I to manage tbeae peara ao aa to ripen the aeeda aa 
perfectly aa poasiblel (I ) 

How ought a seed bed to be prepared, in order to 
get as large a growth upon the seedlings as possible 7 
Will any of tiiew probably grow large enough to make 
a acioD in the spring of 1660? (2 ) 

Do you suppose it would be possible to fertiHae the 
blossom of the quince with poUen from apple or pear 
bloasoms, or to fertiliae apple or pear bleeaoma with 
quince pollen? (3) 

Can yon tell me why It ia that the Lewis pear is not 
more cultivated — from what the fruit-books say of it, 
I should suppose it would be one of the best market 
varieties, yet we rarely hear of it or see the frait. (4.) 
Young Amatsub Wwrettttr. 

(1.) When the pears are mature, the aeeda will %t 
perfected. (2) Land wjiioh ia naturally fertile, or 
which haa been enriched by manure ia previoaa years, 
will anawer— if deeply dag or treaohed, preaerving ita 
fertility near the top^ it wall be beat. The seedlings 
will probably form a maia shoot next year, which may 
be used aa a graft in a large tree, or budding on a 
quince atock to induce eariier bearing. (3 ) The pro- 
posed croea-fertillaatioa will not take place. (4 ) Al- 
though a good pear, ita amall aiae preveata It from be- 
ing popular in market — the former hardly eompenaat- 
ing for the latter. 

Treatwsent of Froated Feet* 

To cure the intolerable itching that follows frost-bit- 
ten toes, it b necessary to totally exclude the air from 
the affected part. If it is, not accompanied with swell- 
ing, gum shellac, dissolved in alcohol, applied so as to 
form a complete coat, is the eaaieat remedy that I knew 
of. It driea aeon, and doea not adhere to the atoekings, 
and generally laata until they are well. If the iesh 
becomes swollen and painful, plasters of good stickbig 
salve are of great service, but if highly inflamed any 
mild poultice that will exclude the oxygen of the air 
from th4 diseased part, and keep it moist, allowing the 
recuperative powers of nature to do the reat 

BuRHS AND Scalds may be treated aueeeaafuUy in 
the aame manner, i. a. 

• e* 
Pleklinc Pork 

Boil the brine— akim off all the imporitiea, aad pour 
it on hot. The aalt atrikea into the meat while hot In 
a abort time, aa the porea are enlarged by heat It 
haa boon tried by many different peraona, and if the 
meat waa in good order I have never heard of itaapeil- 
ing. L U. Long Itland. 
»e» 

The receipta of the Michigan Slate Agrieultural Fair, 
were $4,354.80. Thia ia $1,300 more than laat year. 
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Fraits. 



Mwmmu. Bditom— Can E next Mmaier with any 
degree of eeruintj raiee ftrawberries 1 and if m>, what 
eo«rae is best to paraoe, with regard to fertiiiaing, Bet- 
ting, ^^ and what kind la mott certain and moat pro- 
ttable t WUI yoa make replies to fioiilar oaettiooa 
coseeroiog raspberries and Maokbecriest ana let me 
know wh^her there are asT other light erops more 
profitable, that will yield a quiek return. I want to 
realise quick profit (or a year or two. L F. JO. Mu 
ami Co., Ohio, 

Strawberries, rightly managed, are one of the most 
eertaia of all erops. It is first in importance to have 
a productive sort. WUmm^s Albany «ndoa<itedly 
stands at the head cf all in this particular, at the same 
tiate it is rery hardy, the berries are large, and the 
flavor is good, although noteqnal tosome. The Hook- 
er is nearly as produotire, better in flaTor, as large, 
bat more tender. Both are stamiaates, and need no 
fertiliaerB, said ace undoubtedly the two most TaJuable 
sorts. The soil should be rich and Arm— old yard ma- 
nure is liest, or old compost made from it by mixing 
with turf. Spring is the best time for setting out. A 
small crop will be produced the first summer; a pro- 
fuse one the seooud, if Ike soil is dean and well culti- 
vated. 

Raspberries aad blackberries are not so uniformly 
productive in all localities, and require more care in 
pruning and training. Brinckle's Orange is doubtless 
the finest fiavored and most productive raspberry, but 
too soft sor distant conveyuAoe to market. Bed Ant- 
werp and Franconia are firmer and bear carriage bet- 
ter. The New Bochetle is the most showy blackberry 
for icsrket, but the Dorchester hns a better flavor. 

Our cotf espoodeat must not expect great profits at 
once from these fruits, although they bear abundantly 
in two or three years, when properly managed, and on 
•ultable soil. Variations ia external causes affect their 
success, and these variations are only learned ia each 
particular locality by experience. It will probably re- 
quire two or three years to ascertain the most profita- 
ble way of marketing. It may be laid down as al- 
most a universal rule, that no butiness bringing large 
profits, caa be immediately learned ; If it was not so, 
the large profits would ioimediately disappear by every 

one engaging ia it. 

• e • 

Thnuihisg and Cleaning Clover Seed— Fallowa. 

Hbssm. Editors— You recommend, before putting 
clover Bsed through the huller, to pass it through an 
ordinary thrashing machine to separate the beads from 
tbe stalks. A neighbor of ours has fourteen ioads, and 
wishes to know how it is done^l.) 

tilers they never thrash it with a machine, but by 
hand, or else tread it out with horses. I have looked 
through back Cultivators, but could only find a wa^ of 
fixing a thrnshiDg machine so as to hull it by passing 
it through two or three times. Will It pay to use an 
eight-horse thrashing machine for fourteen loads 1(2 ) 
Will the heads and stalks come out at the same place ? 
How long should it take to run a given quantity 
through 1 How many hands will it require, and how 
should they be placed 1 Will a thrashing machine 
prepare the seed euificiently for all hullers, or will it 
leave the seed too bulky for hauling to the huller ma- 
chine, which U 12 or 14 mUes distant 7(3.) 

What alteration must be made in the machine? 
The ones in use here are separators. If you would 
all the information necessary to one who never 
done, you would much oblige us. 




I should also like to know how flax grown for the 
seed would snswer for a falk>w crop to precede wheat. 
The land hi hilly and dry; soil a day loam ; has been 
in clover pasture two years. I wish to break it up 
next spring in preparatk>a for fall wheat.(4 ) Which 
would you advise, flax or a summer fallow 1 I shall 
have too much com to attend to, mind any more hoed 
erops. J. ScLioT. 

1. The clover straw with Its seea is passed through 
the thranhing machine and thrown out on a hortsontal 
or shaking separator, like thoee commonly attached to 
the smaller machines, which retains the straw and 
coarse light matUr, and allows the part oontaining the 
seed to drop through. In this way the 14 loads will be 
probably reduced to three or four loads. Beating with 
a flail or treading by horses is a very tedious as well 
as imperfect process. 

(2.) If the thrsshicg machine Is easily procured. It 
will undoubtedly pay, but the work Is best performed 
by farmers who have Uieir own machines, to be used 
at their command. The 14 loads might be run through 
ia a day or day and a half. The hands will be a dri- 
ver, a pitcher, a feeder, and one to dear away— four 
inalL 

(3.) It will be ready for the huller after passing 
through the thrasher, and may be carried In a large 
box, like the boxes used for drawing charcoal, or a hay- 
rack may have boards placed at the sides. Tbe 
amount of seed obtained greatly varies, but is usually 
one to three bushels per acre. 

(4.) Much depends oa the nature of the soil— very 
strong tenadous soils, with manure, would give flax 
seed and wheat— but as flax seed is very exhausting 
on lighter soils, the result would probably be fkilnre. 
We would recommend a summer fallow for the purpose 
only for eradicating weeds — but we have found the 
dense shade of com sown thickl yfor fodder quite equal 
to a fallow to smother down and destroy weeds. Chinese 
sugar cane sown for fodder is still more destructive to 
weeds, except that it grows slowly at first, and the 
weeds must not be allowed to "get the start" of it 
• • ■ - 

Ezpeiimant in Potato Culture. 

Mc86R8. Enrroiis— Hiiviog read in your valuable 
paper the plan of Mr. Howatt of preparing poUtoes 
for seed, I determined to try the experiment here in 
Iowa. Accordingly about one month before planting 
time I cut my potatoes, leaving one eye to each piece, 
and separating the end with tbe cluster of eyes from 
the rest of the potato, and drying them with air-slack- 
ed lime. One eye and the stem end I threw to the 
pigs, planting only the middle and other end. 

Lot 1— I planted with cuttings from middle of po- 
to. They ripened and were ready for market by Ist 
Sept. Potatoes medium stse. Quality first rate. In- 
fection by rot, half a bushel in 100 bushela 

Lot 2— Planted with cuttings from cluster of eyes. 
They were ripened by tbe frost on the 8th Oct In 
eiie a little better than lot 1. Quality not so good. 
Quantity al>ottt the same. Bot about one bushel in 
eight 

Lot 3— Planted with potatoes out and plsnted pro- 
miscuouily without liming, and on the same day with 
the others— was remarkable for the unevenness of ri- 
pening Some ripe by Ist Sept, and others not until 
frost Quality not so good as lot L Sise better. Bad- 
ly infected with the rot— nearly one-half One thing 
I noticed was, that all I examined were first decayed 
on the end with cluster of eyes. The variety 1 1 ' 
I ed was the White Pink- Eye. C. E. K. Jowa. 
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Tvvo Fine Summer Fean. 

Tbb Ppiaifeb— Specimona of thia ntw Tfcrwty, 
from which the McompaojiD*; accarate portrait te 
talieD, iv«re furaiiibed U9 bj Ellwa50iir A Barrt of 
Rocbeffcer. This variety was origiaallj raised by Dr- 




PTLSirBIC PSAB. 

John PaMfer, of IleDDepin, III. The tree ia an irp- 
right aod vigoroas grower. lo sfse it \b nearly medt- 
am; form obovate-pyriform; stalk short nnd enrved, 
scarcely sunk at the imertion ; eslyz closed, sometimes 
open, in a shallow basin ; skin >e1Iow, somotfines slight- 
ly russeted ; flesh melting, juicy ; if well ripened 
•*Tery good," if not ** nearly beet.^ Ripens latter 
part of summer. 

Ott Pcar.— This has been known for some years, 
but its adaptation to this state has not been fully as- 
certained until recently. It is a seedling of the Seckel, 
and originated with Samuel Ott, of Montgomery Co., 
Pa., and was brought to notice by Dr. Brinckl€ of Phi- 
Isdelphia. The tree is moderately vigorous, but tlie 
pear for its great excellence, is likely to prove a gene- 
ral favorite with those who esteem delicious quality 
first on the list of desirable points. 

It it rather small, ohovate, sometimes roundish and 
turbinate ; greoni«b-yellow, ofleu netted with russet, 
with a reddish cheek ; stnik long and curved, slightly 
sunk ; fle«h melting, perfumed, excellent, " l>e8t.*' It 
ripens during the latter part of summer. 

m m 

Fast Trottino —At a recent trotting match at the 
8i>uth End Riding Park, Boston— mile heats, best 
three in flre — there were three competitors— Ethan Al- 
len, owned by S. Roe A Co., of Shorehitm, Vt., 
Columbus, Jr., owned by Smith Brothers, of Orwell, 
Vt , and Hiram Drew, owned by Chns. Warren A Co., 
Brookline, M>iss. Ethan was the winner in three 
straight heaU-<time, 2 37—2 35-2.33. The second 
was CoIum>>us, Jr., who«e time was declared as 2.38 — 
2.35 1-2 -2.34 1 2. The third was Hiram Drew, whose 
time was 2.39-2.37-235. 
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Feaoh Tree XKeeueflw 



BixRsm. EniTORS— I have read your rsmarkt on 
peaub growing in Delaware with much interest 

From your remarks I should infer that the disease 
is wide- spread. Does it prevail throughout the peaefa 
regions of New- Jersey aod Maryland? Is it auy- 
thing like the yellowa, and bow for north baa it been 
obeerved 7 Do yoa regard the yellewa as a eontagious 
disease, and would it be safe to obuin trees that are 
apparently henlthy from a place where the yellows are 
troublesome 1 

Is there any danger of injuring peach trees by pour- 
in«^ boiling water apoe their roots Ibr the pwrpeee of 
destroying the borer 1 If this is a safe w y, it cer- 
tainly is a very essy one, as an annual application of 
it in Sept. would destroy all the young borers before 
they could do muoh mischief. Yf. Fiiehburg, jifast. 

The disease in Delaware may be the yelfc>ws, yet as 
we do not know all the symptoms as developed there* 
we cnnnot speak positively. The yellows at the north 
is first indicated by ablotclied aud ftr^malttrtiy rtptn- 
ed fruii— then by small wiry shoots and a sickly 
growth— then death. The yellows is ^nite oeetagieus 
—we should not procure trees or stones from a regioii 
where it prevails. 

A smsU quantity of boiling water will not ini*ire a 
peach tree, for only the ouUide bark is heated. Loog 
continued heat would penetrate the wood and Injurs 
the tree. We prefer to cot out the peach grub (not 
properly the " borer") with the point of a knife, as it 
is quickly done, only entering the bark. 
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Spaaiih Merino Rami, 
Bred by u»d the iiroperty of Gbomb Caupbell of Wost Weftminster, VL 



Two yytfft«>^— in Cattle Feeding. 

There are two mistekee not aofrequenilj committed 
abont tbb eeaKm of the year, which it may be well to 
DoUce, as they may be thereby prevented in a nnmber 
of instaiioee. 

One of the mietakee to which we refer, eonfiatt in 
allowing cowa and other kinda of stock to depend en- 
tirely upon graae, even after it has been deprived of 
much of its relish and Its nutritive qualities by re- 
peated freesiogs. That this practice must be injurious 
reason or common sense might suffice to teach without 
any any lessons from experience whatever ; but if the 
latter are needed to enforce the former, they can be 
had daily by inspection of the diminished quantity 
and depreciated quality of the milk and butter, and 
also by looking at the falling off in the condition of 
sheep, cattle, or other stock. Cows that get a back- 
set from this cause and at this season, are not likely 
to get over it all winter. The injury te the grass it- 
self from too doee gnawing, Ac , we may merely name 
without any details. 

The other misteke to which we refer, consists in 
making a too sudden change from green to dry feed. 
Any sudden change of this kind must produce more or 
less derangement in the system and condition of those 
subjected to it. The change from dry to green food in 
spring is probably more frequently a source of serious 
or violent disease ; but, nevertheless, the change from 
green to dry should be made quite gradually. Pump- 
kins supply one material whereby this change can be 
made gradual ; and if there were no other advantsge 
to be derived from root crops, it would be well to raise 
a quantity every year to serve the purpose of making 
the change from green to dry feed a gradual one. 
Even after this change is made a few rooto occasional- 
ly through the winter seem absolutely a necessity, both 
for the comfort and health of animals fed on dry 
hay, and almost ae indispensable for ewes and cows 
that begin to give milk before any green thing can be 
had in the spring. 

The avoidance of these mistakes or mal-practices 
not only contribute to the comfort and health of 
animals upon a farm, but will also yield a not un- 




enviable satisfaction to the feelings of their owner, as 
well as save him from losses in several ways, which we 
need not now particularise. 

• • • 

Burning Soda for their Aeliee. 

At a meeting of the Skaneateles Farmer's Club, Mr.W. 
P. Olles gave the result of an experiment on his farm, 
some years ago, in burning the turf upon a piece of 
swampy ground which had been nclaimed by draining. 
The sod was cut looao in the fall, and in the spring was 
thrown into heaps, and burned by the aid of old rails 
and stumps, and the ashes was then spread as a top- 
dressing upon the land immediately after plowing ; the 
result was an enormous emp of com, while the adja- 
cent parts of the same field were ruined by the worms. 
The ground eontinued to produce larger crops of grain 
and grass than other parte of the field to this day. He 
also alluded to the practice of the Hon. Mr. Dickinson 
of Steuben Co , of cutting up the sod along the side of 
the highway, and throwing it in heaps and burning it, 
as a manure, with beneficial resulte. 

• m • 

To Kill Lioe on Cattle. 

Taice tobacco and bvil it in water until very strong 
— then wash the animal freely with the liquid two or 
three times. I have a cow that was so for six months, 
and tried every thing I could hear of to no purpose, 
when I washed her back and flanks freely. This drove 
all the able ones to her neck and head. I then washed 
her neck once, which finished all the rest, thus making 
that detestable weed answer one important and bene- 
ficial purpose. A. M. Brown. Glebe Cottage^ Va. 

• • • 
Unaeed Tea for CalToa. 

An English paper gives the fbllowing simple mode of 
preparing linseed tea fur calves r — 

(*One and a half lb. of linseed wilt make five 
gallons of tea. To one and a-half lb of ground lin- 
seed add a gallon of hot water— not boiling. In cold 
weather let it stand twenty-four hours, in warm 
weather twelve hours. Then add four galk>ns of wa- 
ter, and give it to the calves at the temperature and 
about the consistency of new milk. A six months' calf 
will drink six gallons per day, given at twice" 
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Th« Orowiag' of Com in EMtarn Tamont* 

Musu. Editobs^I hav* Jut fiaithed the IndUii 
Cora hftrreit, which it with ua h«ra apoB oar intoiral 
farmt, qniU mi item of farm •zptafo, thoagh it it the 
most romniMratiiig of all tbo graiD crops, aa4 partieu- 
larij to in a favorable leaeoa tike the one just pact I 
think however, that maajof oar farmen are miitaken 
in their eetinatet of expenie in growing thii crop, aa 
well aa in the eatimatea of the quantitj they grow npon 
the aere. The over-eatimate in the latter, will of 
coarse diminith that of the former, aa the baahel in 
both osaes ia made the baaia of culcalatlon. 

The half-bnsbel meaaors, or 66 Iba. weight, after the 
corn ia suflBoiently dried to shsll easily, ia the only true 
test of quantity, and Gunter's chain to ascertain the 
sarfaoe upon which it grew. Neither of these ia gen- 
erally resorted to, but estimates are relied opon, and 
are rery apt to be deceptive. I have always donbted 
whether mach, if any, over 100 baehels can be grown 
upon an acre nnder the best preparation, the most 
thorough cultivation, and the most propitious season 
for the growth and maturity of the crop. We fre- 
quently see notices in our agricultural journals of 140 
and 150, and along down to 100 bushels to the acre, in 
Tarions localities, which I conjecture are in most cases 
merely estimates, and perhaps very loosely and imper- 
fectly made. I am speaking of our Northern States 
only ; I do not pretend to know what may be done in 
California, or upon the western or southern prairies. 

I have frequently heard farmers say, and have seen 
the same in print, that corn can be raised at 17 to 25 
cents per bushel ; but when this declaration has been 
made orally, on sounding their calculations they were 
all loose estimates, and would oftener reach 60 or 60 
cents per bushel than leas, by a close figuring of all 
the items of expense, qven without any charge to ma- 
nure account so far as the manure came from the farm, 
except the labor of hauling, spreading, Ac. 

I do not pretend, Messrs. Editors, to perfect accu- 
racy in the cost of production or messurement of this 
or any other farm crop, but paying for all my labor by 
the month and by the day, and by keeping an account 
of the labor done upon each crop, with $2 per week 
for board and washing for the men, adding a reasona- 
ble charge for use of farm tools and for team and its 
keeping, I am enabled to approximate to what I think 
is near the correct cost of production per bushel of any 
of the grains I grow, after harvesting and ascertaining 
the number of bushels. The same can be done with 
the hay crop ; but the expense and the profit of this 
crop, aa we all know, very much depends on the weight 
of the production and the weather for curing. 
How to Inerease your Kanwre. 

I am a believer in making all the manure on the 
farm that is convenient, or even possible, unless the cost 
will exceed the value after it is made— using not only 
all the forage grown on the farm, but leaves fh>m the 
woods, turf, and the depoaitaof the ditches on the aides 
of the highway, (awamp muck I have none,) aoap-snds, 
the wash from the chambers, the droppings in the poul- 
try-yard, chip manure, Ac., (a rich compost heap when 
thoroughly mixed)— and adding to the barn-yard ma- 
nure as much of the grain as can be made remunerative 
by stall - feeding, or by keeping stors cattle and sheep in 
a healthy and growing condition. The grain will not 



only increnae the qnantity of mannrs, but very Bueh 
improre its qaality. When I speak of making this 
feeding of grain rcmttneroitne, I do not desire to be 
anderstood, realising in cash the same per bushel u 
the market value in the beef and mutton it will maks, 
or the growth it will add to other stock, (though itdoss 
under favorable droamstances sometimes do it,) bet 
when the prospect is that two-thirds of the market 
value of corn or oats can be saved by thus feeding, the 
Increased value of the manure to the soil for fteturs 
crops will Mnply pay the other third. 

HoMT to Apply your Mamvre. 

I am also a believer in incorporating the msnars 
with the soil at the earliest convenience after it is mitds, 
which, with me, is in the spring if I can find the tisie. 
If all cannot be drawn, I leave the sheds and unex- 
posed parcels until autumn, and then plow it in for the 
next com cropi Of course my manure goes into ths 
soil in a long, coarse and green condition ; It deoon- 
poses in the soil, and the soil geU the benefit of all the 
fertilising properties it onn retain from this decompo- 
sition. The gases and ammonia that most escape in- 
evitably by its laying in the yarda expoaed to the 
waahing of the aummer raina and hot sun, most be re- 
tained by the soil or a great portion of them at least. 
This is my theory, and I think, though perhaps at ths 
risk of appearing egotistic, it has been pretty tho- 
roughly tested by practice. I know, Messrs. Editon, 
I am running counter to the opinion of some of your 
able correspondents on this manure application ques- 
tion. I mnke no pretentions to the philneophy of thess 
things. I leave this part of the subject to the discus- 
sion of abler pens than mine. I have only my own 
weak judgment, common sense and experience to guide 
me, and on these I rely. 

I have no doubt of the immediate effect of fine rot- 
ten manure upon or near the surface of the soil It 
will tell for the first crop more strongly than when in 
a green state ; its action is quicker, and perceptible at 
an earlier stage ; but this does not prove its ulterior 
strength, or that it is ultimately better for the soil 
Plow in green and coarse manure considerably deep, 
say from 8 to 10 inches on stubble land, with a short 
mould-board plow — one of the Eagle deep tillers is ths 
best— harrow or cultivate thoroughly until the luaips 
are broken up and the soil pulverised, and there will 
be drawn back to the surface and near the surface no 
inconsiderable portion of the manure, and this proceM 
makes one of the l>est tilths for a com crop that can 
be obtained, especially on an alluvial soil. A fisld 
treated in this way, with 40 to 60 loads of manure to 
the acre, after the corn will produce another heavy 
grain crop ; grass seed will be sure to oatoh ; heavy 
hay crops will follow for four years, and moderate onss 
for two years more. Then turn over the sod, and it 
will yield 60 bushels oato to the acre, though it bss 
had no manure for seven or eight years. It is thsn 
ready for another feeding with green manure, and an- 
other heavy com yield. One year ago I tuned over 
the aod upon eight acrea, which had a heavy manuring 
eight yeara ago, and none since ; sowed to oats after 
harrowing mellow t the yield is 66 bushels per acrs. 
That last great manuring in a green state has helped 
to make this oat orop. Had this field received half the 
quantity of fine rotten manure upon the surface, 
been harrowed in at the laat nnnuring, it might 
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hare m»d« any Um com, bat the afUr crops of gnm 
•nd the first crop after broaking again, (tho oiop of 
this year,) in my opinion would have boon matorially 
and moot oiionfiially lottonod. 

It ia naUiral and easy to imbibe tho opinion that 
whatoTor is moat oonTonient and moat oaaily done in 
oar farm operationa, ia as well if not better than any 
other way. In many looalitiea, the nature of the soil 
ia sach that It would be not only inoonyeniMit bat ut- 
terly impossible to draw out their mannre in the spring 
Ume. This is the ease on all wet clayey lands, and it 
is a matter of necessity to leave the maoare in the 
yarda until autumn ; and when it ia applied it moat go 
upon the aurfaoe if apread broadcast, or otherwiae put 
into the hill for a com crop, on account of the eoldness 
of the aoU, and thus the ownera adopt the opinion of 
aurfaoe manuring with rotten manure. It may be the 
beat for them, but not ao on aandy loams or any other 
dry friable aoila. 

Importanee ot Deop "Pio^rimg* 

I am a belierer in deep tillage. Not at one plow- 
ing to turn up five to seren inches of subsoil that the 
plow has never reached before, but gradually, three 
inches at a time, until we get the desired depth, which 
with me is from ten to twelve inches. There may be 
localities and soils where this process would be of no 
advantage ; but such soils are few and far between in 
the section of country where I reside. 

Uao of Commeretal Fertlllsera, 

I am an unbeliever In most of the concentrated im- 
ported manures — the guaoos, phosphates, superphos- 
phates, Ac. They may be beneficial to some crops, but 
they are not economical in my opinion, unless in market 
gardening, or upon crops near the places where these 
manures can be purchased and used without much 
freight charges. They cost too much, and then the 
risk of getting an inferior and an adulterated article. 
Let any farmer who is disposed to purchase largely of 
these special fertililisera, expend one half the cost in 
increasing the manure on his farm, by resorting to the 
means at his command, and he will find a cheaper way 
to enrich his lands than to expend his money for im- 
portea manures. 

Gypsum and unleached ashes will pay their cost on 
my crops, and these are the only special IWrtilisers I 
use. 

The manure made on the farm is, and ever must be 
the main reliance to keep up a high fertility of the 
aoil. It is a ihine of wealth to the farmer. Without 
it we cannot long make it a remunerative business. 
With it, used with judgment and discretion, we can 
realise any reasonable amount of profits. 

Bxpenae of the Com Crop. 

Now as to the expense of a com crop. By as close 
an account as can be conveniently arrived at for aeve- 
ral years past, (without counting anything for the ma- 
nure made on the farm, except the labor of putting 
materials into the yards and compost heap, shoveling 
it over, and hauling and spreading,) we find it to be on 
the average 328 per acre. The expense will vary, as 
some acres receive more labor by way of hauling more 
manure, being a greater distance to haul it, or applying 
more gypsum and ashes to some than to others ; and 
the expense of harvesting and shelling is in some mea- 
sure increased by the proportion of yield ; but take 




one year with another as the crop grows with me, the 
coat ia aa above atated. The more bushels per acre, 
less the cost per bushel ; thus it beeomes important to 
increase the yield to the utmost extent. 

The crop of this year, recently harvested, numbers 
twelve acres, and the yield is 1,860 bushels in the 
ear. Allowing two of ears to make one ahelled, and it 
gives 77| bushels to the acre. The com grew in three 
separate fields — the one of them more highly manured 
than either of the others— the largest yield being 180, 
and the smalleat 136 bushels fai the ear, to the acre. 
But by way of estimate I auat cut down this measure- 
ment to where it will stand the test in the half buahel 
meaaure,or the standard weight,or these tests will unde- 
ceive me. There were a few bushels of soft com thrown 
out after the basket measurement ia the field, and the 
shrink or drying away of the com before it is merchan- 
Uble, will tell fractionally againat two ears making 
one of ahelled, next March or April. It is reasonable 
to deduct about 100 bushels in the ear for loss in 
shrinkage and soft com. By former measurement of 
the cribs, as shelled from them in paat yeara, this al- 
lowance will leave it rather in favor of the estimated 
shelled meaaurement than otherwiae. I think it aafe 
to call it 880 bushels when dry enough to shell and be 
aaleable, or a fraction over 73 bushels to the acre, 
average. Thus it haa coat me within a fraction of 3S| 
oents per buahel to grow thia crop, without counting 
the interest on land at SI 00 per acre in value, the 
taxea, fencing, rent and out-buUdinga to house the 
crop, and farm manure. The last item ahould not be 
taken into account, as it is the offi»l of the farm, and 
rightly belongs to the soil. By adding 10} cents more 
par bushel to the expense of raising, and counting the 
shuck or fodder at what it is worth for winter forage 
which will pay the interest on land, the whole coat Is 
tdd ; leaving the value of the ^ain above 49 cents per 
boshel as net profit. It is now worth here just 80 cents» 
leaving 31 cents per bush, net— a highly profitable crop. 
But this year is an exception ; the season has been pro- 
pitious, and prices are favorable and satt factory. It 
is considerably above the average of years for corn 
growing, and the expense has been lessened thereby. 
I do not think, take one year with another, that oora 
can be grown on the best of our lands In this section, 
expenses all told, for leas thaf from 55 to 60 cenU per 
buahel. J. W. CoLBUBwn. Springjield^ T*., Oc^, '68. 
• • • 
Cure for the Bots. 

Draw a cord tightly around the neck, or sufllciently 

so to raise the vein ; then make an incision, taking 3 

half pinta of blood from the horse, to which add one 

half-pint of fine salt. Put the same in a boltle,and drench 

the horse before it cools. The bote loose their hold upon 

the horse to eat of the blood, while the blood and salt 

act as a purge to carry off the bote. G. H. M. TTitf- 

iameiU^ 0. T. 

• • • • 

Otire for Ringbone. 

MssSRS. Editobb— I observe a oall for a cure of 
Ringbone. The following can be relied on :— E<jual 
preparation of oil of spike, British oil, and turpentme, 
mixed, with an infusion of liquid vitriol sufficient for 
fomenUtion— to be applied immediately— and remixed 
and applied every other morning, for three successive 

times— after which soft oil of some kind ahould "^ -^ 

to suspend the cauterising effect. J. k. w. 
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Coal Abhbs. — ^Will you or any of your correspond- 
entfl iDform me through the Country Gentleman, wheth- 
er there is any fertilizing qualities in coal ashes or not 
Among all the controversies ahont manure and com- 
post manures, Ac, I haye never seen this question 
touched. If, as admitted on all hands, that mineral 
coal is from vegetable substances, why should not the 
ashes have some alkaline properties in it as well as 
from ordinary wood coal 1 Among all the Geological 
and Chemical works that I have read, t never have 
seen anything in reference to it Large quantities are 
produced, and so far as I have observed, thrown to 
waste. I have used a little of it mixed with earth, 
bones, and other manure, in beds, particularly when I 
have planted grapevines, but have not had time yet to 
markresalU. S Rtdbr. Alton, lU. [Coal ashes con- 
tain little potash, except what is derived from the wood 
used to kindle the fire. Theorists may account for its 
absence, whether correctly or erroneously we cannot 
say ; we merely state the fact Coal from different 
localities is dilTerent in composition, but its ashes gen- 
erally conUin small portions of lime, magnesia, and 
other substances promoting fertility, and the ashes are 
therefore of some value, although far less so than wood 
ashes, except as a loosener of day soil, and as an ab- 
sorbent of liquid manure 1 

Cldb Spaing Wheat.— Will you Inform me where I 
ean obtain the Club spring wheat, nnd what it will cost 
per bushel, by railroad to Clean. C B I. [We pre- 
sume this wheat can be procured at the seed stores in 
Rochester, and most likely at Bath.] 

HuffOARiAK Gbass Ssed.— " A Constant Reader" 
inquires as to the value of this seed as compared with 
oats, for feeding horses. If to be fed unground, as 
oats usually are, we should prefer oats ; the grass, or 
more properly millet seed, owing to its small size and 
hardness, would be very likely to pass undigested 
through the animal. 

Draining Tools.— Are there spades and other im- 
plements especially adapted to tile draining for sale in 
your city 7 What are they and the prices 7 Tiles are 
manufactured at Fort Wayne, sixty miles from here 
by canal and railroad, and a number here are intend- 
ing to use them next season. A. A. C. [The set of 
draining tools spoken of in English works, are not for 
sale here, nor are they necessary. A spade for com- 
mon earth, a shovel for loose earth, a pick for hard sub- 
soil, a narrow spade for the deeper portions of the 
drain, a long-handled pick for the operator to work the 
narrow bottom while standing above, and a narrow 
scoop hoe for cleaning out the narrow bottom, are all 
that are commonly required] 

A Lamb Horse.— A friend of mine is the owner of 
a valuable mare about twelve years old, which from 
some unknown cause, has become lame in the left 
shoulder. When first put upon the road she goes very 
well, but after trotting a mile or so begins to limp. 
Can you tell me what ought to be done for her? Old 
Subscriber. [We cannot ] 

Inobrsoll'b Hat Prbsb.— Will you be so good as 
to inform me whether the « Ingersoll Hay Press " is 
in good repute with you, and whether there are any 
in Buocessfttl operation in your neighborhood. O. W. C. 
[We know of no one in this vicinity who has used In- 



gersoU's hay press, the farmers in this neighborhood 
being satisfied with Dederick's, which is made here.] 

Potatoes and Uonbt.— Can you or any of your 
subscribers inform me where I can obtain a bushel or 
so of Prince Albert Potatoes, nearer to Fairfield, Iowa, 
than New-Jersey 7 Can yon giro a recipe in the Cul- 
tivator for making artificial honey 7 C. N B. [We 
do not know that the Prinee Albert Potato has a« yet 
been cultivated any where at the west Perhaps some 
of our oorrespondets oaa furnish a recipe for artificial 
honey.] 

Ribgoonb.— Noticing an inquiry a short time since 
in your paper, as to a cure of the ringbone on horses, 
I reply by referring the inquirer to Mr. G. W. Tippits, 
Ilunterslattd, Schoharie county. Mr. Tippits has suc- 
ceeded in curing quite a number of eases. I under- 
stand the remedy is quite simple, and does not disable 
(he horse from moderate work while using it I do not 
remember as to the time it requires to effect a cure, 
but understand that the remedy is perfect^ — the appli- 
cation of one bottle of the liquid (cost $1,) being, I 
think, sufficient G. W. Durant. Rensadaervillt^ 

Cisterns.- I will state for the benefit of those whom 
it may concern, that to oover cisterns with limber and 
have them durable, the timbers should be entirely 
covered with a coat of cement. I cannot say that the 
timber would last^rever, having never tried the ex- 
periment, but see no reason why they should not last 
a great number of yeaiB. G. W. D grant. 

Bedford Swine.— In ^ply to S. K. of Zanesviile, 
0., I would say that many years ago we had the Bedford 
breed of hogs in this section of Pennsylvania, and I 
have always oonsidered that it was from that blood 
that we were enabled to establish our justly celebrated 
Chester County breed, which is now and has been for 
many years, more extensively propagated than any 
other. J. Cope. West Chester, Pa. 

Drlawarb Grape.— Will you confer a favor by 
stating in the December no. of the Cultivator whether 
the Delaware grape is earlier to ripen than the Isabel- 
la, and also the quality — would it be a desirable grape 
for this latitude. E. 8. G. Eastorif Ct. [The Dela- 
ware is one of the earliest of all the American grapos 
-it ripens some weeks before the Isabella- is scarcely 
equalled for its excellent flavor — the vine is very har- 
dy—and the only drawback is its small sice. It holds 
the same place among American grapes that the Seek- 
el does among pears. It would undoubtedly succeed 
finely at the locality of oar correspondent ] 

White Rye — I notice an inquiry in your paper as 
to where seed of the " white rye " may be procured ; 
and although the distance of the inquirer from this 
place is too great for that purpose, yet to encourage all 
who may be interested in it, I will mention what I 
know about it 

It was first introduced into this (Medford) township 
about six years ago, since when the bU(k variety has 
been generally discarded by those farmers of our coun- 
ty who have been in the practice of growing rye. I 
suppose nine-tenths of the rye grown hereabouts the 
past season, wos of the white kin I. It appears to be 
oonsiderably more productive, but I do not notice much 
difference in the sise of the grain. It yields a flour 
that will make bread about as white as that from 
wheat ; If not ground too close, it would be diflicult to 
say which is the whitest ; though different soils might 
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make some differeneo in H in that rMpeot The straw 
ia beiiyittr, stronger, whiter and brighter than that 
from the black kind, and brings readily from one to 
two dollars per ton more in the Philadelphia market. 
O. H. Medford, N. X 

Whkat MiDGB—BiiiGBoiis ^Ton wonid oblige me 
by giving me at your earliest opportnnity, answers to 
the following queries:—!. What is the mti/^e^is It 
similar to any insert with which we of the sooth are 
acquainted? (1.) 2. What is the best and most oer- 
tnin cars of ringbone in a horse? (2) W. J. Points 
Brown* 9 Cott, Albemarle Co, Va, [1. The wheat 
midge is a rery small fly or gnat, with orange-colored 
body, slender legs, and two transparent wings. It is 
seen in wheatfields where it exists, about the time the 
.heeds sppear. During the day they conceal them- 
selves near the ground ; in the evening they appear at 
the beads. The small larrsB or msggots which they 
produce are afterwards found in the grain, and are no 
larger than a fine cambric needle, nor more than an 
eighth of an inoh long. 2. An answer to this question 
will he found on p. 266 of the Country Gentleman, 
oarrent volume ] 

Tbr Wook.-Qrowkr.~Is there any such pnper as 
the Wool Grower, printed by D. D. T. Moore of Roch- 
ester, or any other publisher, and at what price ? C. 
II. J. [Mr. Moore's Stock Register was discontinued 
two or three years since ; but there Is a monthly sheet 
issued at Cleveland, , at, we believe, (for we cannot 
find a copy of the paper,) 25 cents a year.] 

PRIKCB Albert Potatobs. — Can I get some Prince 
Albert potatoes nearer than New- Jersey ? C. £. K. 
[They were grown to some extent in this vicinity the 
pnst season, and we presume will bo for sale at our 
seed stores in the spring.1 

Brra —Will you please to inform me through your 
pnper, the price and postage of the best work on the 
ffiiinfigement of bees. A Sdbscribrr. [Qninby's 
**■ Mysteries of Bee- Keeping Explained*' is a valuable 
work — price 31, sent postpaid.] 

A Curb for Swkkbbt— In answer to an inquiry in 
the Cultivator. Tnke equal parts of balsam of sul- 
phur and spirits of turpentine. Mix, apply, snd hold 
a hot iron near enough to heat but not to scorch. Ap- 
ply every other day till a core is efiected- usually from 
ten days to two weeks. W. DbnbIs. 

Nbw Spring Wiibat Wartbd.— I would like to 
get a new variety of spring wheat. We have the Can- 
ad a Club, Mammoth, Red River and Black Sea. We 
ought to have a chnnge here. Can some one inform me 
of a better variety, and whether it is smooth or beard- 
ed ? C. £. K. Davenporlt lotca. 



Proper Age for Fattening Swine. 

Eds Co. Grrt.— In a recent article on "Fattening 
Swioe," you invite the communication of the views of 
farmers on different branches of the subject — among 
them that of the proper age for bringing pork to the 
knife. I hnve my ideas on this question, and would 
submit them in brief to your readers. 

Pi^s, eight or nine months old, if properly mnnsged, 
will ninke cheap and excellent pork. By fattening them 
at thifl Rge, the trouble and expense of wintering over 
is saved— performing that operation, as Allki? sayji, 
** by the cheapest mode— in the pork barrel," where 




they are more likely to be eaten, than to eoi (as they 
often do when alive,) more than their value in the 
spring. When the object of raising swine is to make 
pork of them, that end should be kept steadily in view 
— Piggy himself should see it and eat for it Feed a 
decent pig weil from weaning until nine months old, 
and you will get 200 lbs. to 325 lbs. of p(«k, and you 
do not often get 60 lbs. more from ,^hose ten months 
older. This keeping swine eighteen or twenty months 
to fatten them the last three, is not oflen a peying 
business. There is no question that an animal must 
consume much more to produce in eighteen months only 
about the same quantity of meat made by another 
from half that time of feeding. 

Some breeds of porkers, and some specimens of the 
same breed (so far as parentage is concerned,) mature 
much earlier than others — ean be fkttened sooner and 
easier. Such should be selected for wintering under 
the brinef and should reeeive careful attentton, so that 
their growth may be constant and rapid. Besides 
supplying slops from the dairy 'and kitchen, windfalls 
of the orchard, Ac , one should save over a quantity of 
com, rye, or barley, so as to give them one feeding 
daily of meal wet in sour milk, if it is to be bad, and 
allowed to stand until fermentation commences. By 
this course, a friend who has practiced fattening spring 
pigs for family pork for twenty- fire years, says he 
usually averages 225 lbs of pork at nine months old, 
of the very best quality. He finds it advantegeous, 
also, from the fact that he gets the lyenefit of warm 
weather for fattening, and saree the long expense of 
winter feeding, when much of the food consumed goes 
merely to support the animal beat. 

To keep a pig growing one must keep him "comfor- 
tal>le," so that be Is either eating or sleeping — allowing 
him, of course, time for exercise, but none for squeal- 
ing after food. To do this, there is nothing like ** change 
and variety ;" now a little com, then a little milk, a 
few l>oiled potatoes, a few raw apples, now a pudding, 
then a dish of greens — anything and everything to 
keep them eating and stuffing all they ean digest, and 
no more. Anything for waste begets bad habits, and 
bad habits in a pig are as disagreeable as in higher 
animals. B. F. Niagara Co. 

• • m 

Ouree for Spavin. 

Fribnd Tuckbr a Son— Seeing an inquiry from a 
subscriber for cure for spavin in horses, I send you the 
following, which I have frequently tested, and have 
never known it to fail of effecting a cure on a young 
horse, if timely and rightly applied. 

Take the root of the common poke, (Phytolacca 
decandra)— wash it dean, then cut it into thin slices, 
and boil it in urine till it becomes quite strong. With 
this decoction bathe the part two or three times a day, 
till a cure is effected, rubing It hard downwards with 
the hand. It should not be used so strong or so fre- 
quently ss to take off the hair. 

Another Cure : Take camphor and dissolve it in 9p)- 
ritfl of turpentine, to be applied till the hair starts, but 
not to blister severely. Then let the horse rest a few 
days. Wilson Dbnnis. 

••'•-■ 

— From a notice in the Ohio Cultivator Tile Drain- 
ing seems to be increasing in that state. Mention is 
mmle of three establishments for tile making, all of 
which bid f^ir to succeed. 
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The Couhtry Gbrtlbiian for Aoriculturai/ 
SociRTiRi.— The Bieeutire Offioer of one of the moat 
floariehing Coanty Ag. Societies in this country— «ita- 
ftted in one of the best-fArmed diatrieta of Pennsylva- 
nia, recently wrote aa follows : 

*•! expect to send yon more names for the Cochtrt Oeit- 
TLBMAV from our Society for next year, than will he 
done by any other Agricaltural Society In the Uni- 
ted Slatea I ehall addrees a circular on the sahiect 
to every member, offering him the paper at Club 
ratee, Jot I do not knovo aht BBTTsa wat to ad- 
TAMOB THi iMTBaKSTS OF OOR SOCIETY, than to in- 
duce our mtmbero to read the Cooiitbt Obktlb- 

MAS.** 

It is proper to add that tiie writer of the aboTO is not 
only welt qualified to judge of that whereof he speaks, 
from hts long experience in oonducting the affairs of aa 
Ag. Society, but also from actual observation of the 
rtauUt produced fry the eirculaium of the Qo. Gbht. 
and Tbb Coltivator. * He has been in the habit of 
ordering both oar journals for several years past, and 
his orders have shown a constant annual increase until 
now, as will l>e seen above, he is taking measures to 
multiply their number still farther, and to extend 
their influence over a wider surface. We desire to 
commend this subject to the thoughtful consideration 
of the Managers of other Societies. Our Journals are 
not local in their character. We hope, through a cir- 
culation eonatantly enlarging in every part of the 
Union, to render th^m more useful in, and make them 
contain a greater amount of matter practically adapted 
to every part of it, than can be obtained at the same 
prices from any other soaroe. 

It is to the Agricultural Press that Agricultural So- 
cieties owe in a great measure their success — at least 
it may be said without fear of contradiction, that they 
are oo>workers together in a eanse which may be best 
advanced by their* mutual efforts. By offering our 
Journals aa Premiums, and by the means alluded to in 
the above extract, much may be accomplished. Our 
terms to Agricultural Societies are the tame as those 
to Clubs of ten, via., $1.65 per copy for the Co. Gsnt. 
and Rbgibtbr, and tl.SO peroopy for the Co. Gbnt. 
without the Rbqistbr. For the Cultivator with the 
Rbqistbr, 62 cents per copy ; for the CuLxivAroR 
without the Rbgibtbr, 38 cents per copy. Those into 
whose hands this paper comes, if not officers of Agri- 
cultural Societies themselves, are earnestly requested 
to suggest the subject to their friends who do occupy 
that position iMfore the public Specimen numbers of 
our Journals and a copy of the Annual Register will 
be sent for examination to any one applying for this 
purpose. 

Farmbrs Should KBBpAccouffTS.— Oneof ourbest 
practical farmers—one who began with nothing but a 
*' sound mind in a sound body," and who has proved 
that farming can be made profitable by his own prac- 
tice, writ- B us as follows :— " I believe it would be an 
excellent practice if farmers would pay greater atten- 
tion to ascertaining more accurately the cost of their 
crops. It would be a stimulant to better cultivation 
and larger crops. No intelligent man will carry on 
any business long at a loss, and no one needs to if he 
will only count the cost as he goes along. He will 
either eoonomiie and exert himself to bring some means 



to 1>ear upon his business to render it moro produotive, 
or abandon it Farming never need be abandoned in 
this country aa an unprofitable busiaess by any one 
that knows how to do it in a proper way, but thero aro 
thousands that deceive themselves in the profits by not 
counting alt the cost It is, in my opinion, important 
to occasionally call their attention to these things, and 
cause them to think more, and get more into a system 
of keeping a profit and loss account with the farm." 

St. Hblbra Potatobs.— I want yon should accept 
a small box of potatoes from me. I raised 125 bush- 
els of them. I got the seed from the leland qf SL 
Helena four years ago. They are good to yield and 
good to cook. I call them St. Helena, and if you know 
any better name for them please give it Hobacb 
Warrbr. South Lansings Tompkine Co.y N. T. 

The box oame to hand last week. The potatoes are 
excellent, and are, we are inclined to believe^ identical 
with those we have received from Mr. Howatt and 
Mr. McMahor, under the name of Prince Alberts. 

Sbrding Strawbbrrt Plants bt Mail. — The 
plants of Wilson's Albany Seedling strawberry which 
were mailed for me on the 28th ult , by Mr. Richard- 
bob of your city, came safely to hand on the 3d inst, 
looking as fresh as though they had just been taken 
out of the ground. I planted them on the 4th, and 
from present appearances I do not expect to lose one 
plant, for they look vigorous and well I placed them 
alongside Peabody's Seedling, so that I could test the 
merits of both. Thomas Prycb. La Grange^ Mis- 
souri, Oct. 6. 

FiKB South Downs pob thb West.— The Hon. 
John Wbntworth of Chicago, has added to the ex- 
tensive herds and flocks on his large farm near that 
city, the two years old and yearling South Down rams, 
which received the first prizes at the late State Fair at 
Syracuse. They were purchased of Samuel TnORVi 
of Thomedale, by whom they were bred. They wen 
both by his celebrated imported ram ** 112," and from 
ewes also from the flock of Jonas Webb of Babraham 

FiHB Grapes.— Dr. H. U. FarLxy of the Union- 
Springs Vineyard, will please accept our thanks for a 
box of excellent Isabella and Catawba grapes from 
his admirably managed grounds, of which we gave an 
account a few weeks since. We never saw grapes of 
these two varieties more thoroughly ripened, or of 
more perfect flavor — many of the berries of the !»• 
bella measured (vLllfourJifths of an inch in diameter, 
although grown without any forcing process, but with 
good culture and pruning merely. 

Thb Information our Farmers Want.— A cor- 
respondent says — *' Reliable and useful facts are what 
the people need, and are pleased with. If A. grows 134 
bushels of com on one acre of ground, and only 30 
bushels on the residue of his farm, it affords no satis- 
faction to the common farmer, who may have been able 
to grow a few hills equally luxuriant; but when with 
such expense as any farmer may aff'ord, you ehow bow 
75 bushels or upwards are obtained from that Isod, 
which formerly grew under the common tillage onlj 30 
or 40 bushels upon each acre, the knowledge is inter- 
esting, and will have its effect upon so large a number, 
that one feels highly compensated for all experimentf 
in improving and increasing crops." 

ly Mr. M. C. Mordofp of Rochester, N. Y., hsJ 
purchased of Mr. Samuel Thornb, Thornedale, the 
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" Prinoa of Oxfoni,'' by D«k« of OkMt«r, daa MaU 
of Oxford. H« WM Um Flnt PHm jvariinf buU at 
SjrMoso — » Tery proaisiiif follow. 

Hbatt LAiiB.~M60Bn. CaimLBi k Yam Mstbb, 
of tho Center Market in this eUy, exhibited in their 
•tolls lart week, a verj Miperfcnr lamb, railed bj Mr. 
B. FiLciir, of RenflMlaer oonntj— a eroei of Leieaetor 
and Sonth Down. It waa dropped Maj 10, and ran 
with the ewe on grav, witboat grain, nntil it waa kill- 
ed on the 10th of Not. The earcaM weighed 77 Ibe, 
or 19i Iba. per qnarter. Thej paid for it— careais, 77 
Ibe. at 8 eenta, $6 16~«kin SI 60->8 Ibe. tolh»w at 6| 
cents, 52~naking a total of $8 18 for a fix nonthf 
lamb. Can any one beat thia 1 

Honvr.— Mr. M. Qowbt of St. JohneHUe, N. T., 
who, as our readers know, has written a Bee- Book, and 
is a frequent eontribntor to oar " Apiary," not osly 
writes about l>ees, but is a rery sueoeasAil keeper of 
them, as all will believe when infomed that he has 
this year sold 18.000 Iba. surplus, and 2,500 lbs. of 
strained honey — all produoed by hioMolf and such of 
his neighbors as he oan induce to follow his example. 

Tbs Oat Crop or Fbabcb awd Erolawd.— It is 
stated that snch has been the severity of the drought 
during the spring and summer in Franee, that they do 
not expect to thrash more than one-sixth of the ave- 
rage yield of oatS; and barley is al)ont equally injured. 
All fodder is scarce, and farmers are seeking to make 
the most of it by every available method. In Eng- 
land, a correspondent of the Mark Laiu Expreu es- 
timates the yield of their crop at one-third the usual 
product, and states that with an importation of oats of 
upwards of 200,000 quarters [1,600,000 bushels] in 
three weeks into London, the price had not given away, 
and some of the largest factors on Mark Lane were 
buying all the oats they could lay their hands on. So 
it seems other countries are equally short of oats with 
ourselves, but have not, as with us, the great eivp of 
Indian corn to fall back upon. 

DsATH or " Lord Ddcib."— Doet Hbrmar Wbr- 
D'BLL of this city, recently met with a severe loss in 
tlie death of this celebrated imported Short- Horn bull. 
A post mortem examination showed that bis disease 
was what is called ** Bright*s disease of the kidneys.*' 
In every other respect he was entirely sound. He had 
proved himself an excellent sire, and we are pleased 
to know that several young animals of his get, male 
and female, are growing up to maintain his credit The 
head of "Lord Dude" is now in preparation by Mr. 
Hurst, the State Taxidermist, and will form a promi- 
nent and much admired feature in the Museum of our 
Ag. Society, to which Dr. W. proposes to present it. 
The life-like sppearance -it already wears under the 
skillful hands of Mr. H , is such as might have been 
expected from his well known skill in this beautiful art 

CoLORBD Fruitb ard Flowbrs.— We haTe recelr- 
ed a Catalogue of Colored Fruits and Flowers publish- 
ed by D. M. Dewy of Rochester, N. T., embracing 184 
varieties of saleable Fruits and Flowers, which are 
manufactured by him, for the use of Nurserymen and 
Tree Agents. Specimens of these plates have been 
sent us ; they are well executed, and will supply a 
want long felt by those interested in the dissemination 
of improved fruits. Address Mr. D. as above. 

Thb Couxtrt Gbrtlxmait— " DoKT Stop it," 
says an Illinois subscriber, " if I happen to be negli- 




gwt about raBuwiBg my subaeripthMi at any fotura 
tlRM, for I would Bo4 be whhMit it for twite iU eoU, 
It contains, I think, more laliable informatieB for the 
fanner than amy of the nine paptn I hare takan the 
past ye tr." 

Spbrd tbb Plow.— In an artide upon ** Amerleaa 
Plows," the New- England Farmer mentioas the vast 
business done by one house alone in Beston, in maan- 
faetaring plows for foreign markets. The writer states 
that within a twelva-BMmth, two thouoand ptotet, with 
stael plate Bonld-boaids, hare been sent to one eus- 
tomer of this house, for a single port, with a prospect 
of sUU heavier orders in the future. The same esUb- 
llshment lately accepted an order to furnish a large 
amount of plows of varfous patterns, (which order was 
fiUed hi an inerwiibly short space of time,) and they 
are now on their way to Africa, " perhaps to tarn up 
the fertile soil which has so loog been supposed to ha 
an inhospiUble desert" Some one familiar with the 
operations constantly going on east and weet, in plow- 
making, might contribute a most iaUresting chapter 
OB this extensive trade s the number of plows annually 
tamed out in the Western States^ aa well as New- 
England, must be enormous. 

A NoTXL DiPU>flA ABD OooB Swow-^Ed*. CvltU 
vator-^I send you a sample of the diploma that our 
Agricultural and Horticultural Association hava 
awarded as premiums on the diflbrent articles exhibit- 
ed at oar first ** CatUe Show and Fair," held at this 
place on the 28th of Sept., 'Sa It g^vaa better satis- 
faction than the diplomas geBerally given ob saeh o^ 
easloBB, and it is something new. The blanhs are fil- 
ed up by the Editor of our Tillage paper. We are a 
young Society, and as this was only a Town Exhibi- 
tion, we could not afford to go to much expense for 
premiums. These cost al>oat 20 cents apiece, and we 
have awarded 375 of them. Our SxhibitioB was a Tory 
successful affair, aad there was a good show of cattie, 
although not a large eolleetion. The show of ftwit waa 
Tory large, and of the best quality, and superior to 
the New-Hampahire SUte Fair held at Dover this 
year. Thero was also a good display of needle-work 
and fancy articles, and last, though not least, a very 
good display of woollen goods from the Salisbury Mills. 
W. ?. Ameebury MUU, Afass., JVbr. 12. [The Diplo- 
ma sent is singular but Beat— printed in raised igursi 
and type of three cok»i upon blue cloth.] 

CoBPoRT OF Muck ard Asbbb.— Writing to the 
Boeton CtUtitator^ C. W. Macobbbb says he has found 
the following compost very effective and enduring upon 
gravelly and sandy soils — f^lly equal to the best bam* 
cellar manure, and excellent as a surface dressing to 
all grass lands :— Take good swamp muck dug one year 
prevk>us and exposed to the notion of the weather, 
plaoe it in layers with good wood ashee at the rate of 
sixteen bushels of the latter to one cord of the former. 
The layers of muck should be about six inches thick, 
and after remaining heaped two weeks, the whole 
should be thoroughly mixed and brought into a like 
condition. 

ExcHARoniG Sbbm.— I find the interchange of seeds, 
as I proposed in my " report," published in your jour- 
nals, works admirably. I have received many letters 
from your subscribers, giving aa account of the extra- 
ordinary growth and productiveness of some 
plants from seeda received fron bs. Oar seeds 
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that we receired in •zchaogo, the moBt of them that I 
planted, hare done remarkably well. I hare many 
rare plants worthy of note, bat cannot now men- 
tion them. I think yonr journals most hare a large 
circulalioTif for I received applications for seeds, by 
exchnnge or otherwise, from every State and Territory 
in the Union, and many from Canada. I also received 
seeds from each State and Territory in exchange for 
ours— some 400 different varieties— from which I se- 
lected for planting (he past season, those I thought 
most worthy of trial and cultivation. I find it re- 
quires much-care and labor. L. Norris. Windsor^ 

Plan op a House.— Our correspondent at Zilwankie, 
Mich., sends ns a plan for a dwelling, very neatly 
drawn, and which has some decided conveniences. 
There are also some serious defects ; and, as it is " of- 
fered for criticism," we may briefly mention that the 
only bed-room on the main floor is required to be en- 
tered through the dining-room, and all the water, slops, 
Ac, carried out through it. Id a small cottage, this 
would be of less consequence ; but in this plan, where 
there are eleven rooms, besides entries and closets, and 
where there is expected and required a corresponding- 
ly commodious arrangement, it becomes a more formi- 
dable defect. Another is the location of the bath- 
room, which is in the extreme comer of the kitchen 
wing, entered only from the kitchen, and flanked by 
the pantry and store-room, and quite remote from the 
lower bed- room and all other apartments. A bath- 
room which is daily used, and generally in the morn- 
ing, should be easily accessible from the nursery or 
bed-room. Still another objection, is the position of 
the wood house, with tho bath-room and pantry be- 
tween it and the kitchen, but with apparently no other 
connection l>etween them. 

S!^Mr. E. Cormbll's recent purchases of S. P- 
Chapman, E.«q , comprise Apricot, (S500,) Lady Booth, 
(S510,) Bright Eyes 8tfa, (S400) and Duke of Oxford 
(81,500) We learn from Mr. CoRKRLr. that his herd 
now comprises about 20 females and 6 or 10 bulls. He 
begnn this year the system of letting his bulls, and 
has found it work very satisfnctorily. The yearlings 
were let at from S30 to 340, and limited to 20 cons; 
two year olds were let at about $100 each, and limited 
to 50 cowfl — the p-irties hiring at the expense of keep 
ing. The bulls were returned in excellent order, and 
Mr. C. thinks that another year the prices obtained 
will be from 30 to 50 per cent, higher— so well do the 
farmers of Tompkins county like the result of this 
year's experiment. The commencement thus made 
can but open the way to great improvement in the 
stock of that vicinity, and we are pleased to know that 
there is suflicient encouragement to justify the annual 
letting in future of the males from this Short- Horn 
herd. Mr Cornell's residence is at Ithaca. 

A Rbmrhv "Sure and Practical "—One of those 
who have actually " discovered" unfailing remedies 
for the Potato Rot, is Mr. Alden Spoo2vkr of Fiirb- 
burg, Muss. He repudiates bugs aItr)gethor — careful 
olMervHtinn never having revealed a single insect that 
he could justly " challenge as the aggressor." Tho at- 
mosphere he says is miasmatic, and has poisoned the 
surface soil. ** Certain subtile acid gases" have been 
imparted to the potato, and have communicated to it 
disease and decay. Seriously, however, Mr. S. is 
straightforward and practical in telling his experience 



as long as he sticks to that, and is desirous of having 
his recommendations thoroughly tested. He is only 
ridiculous when he attempts to theorise and ventures 
upon philosophy. Whether his "remedy** would every 
where prove as certain aa it bos during eight yeRrs' 
trial with him, may not bo ** sure ;" it is very simple, 
however, and doubtless in many localities could be 
tried with the best resulta. It consists in inverting the 
soil as thoroughly as possible, bringing up the subsoil 
—even if this apparently " buries all the rich old ror- 
face beneath cold red and yellow dirt;" manuring with 
fine barn-yard manure composted with refuse straw 
and hay, swamp muck and ashes, together with plas- 
ter of Paris ; having bis land in good tilth ; thus " loos- 
ening and pulvcrif ing the ground to a depth of from 
twelve to eighteen inches, and permitting the roots to 
descend so deeply as to be secure from injury by flood, 
or dronght, keP All this treatment he is aware i« old 
and has been long practiced to advantage— with the 
exception of the inverting process^ and herein lies hit 
"discovery" — the protection against the disease, aris- 
ing from the fact that " by the inverted method the 
tubers are secured from disease in the fresh and virgin 
soil on the surface, and the roots descend into the old 
rich, former surfnee, equally protected from excess of 
wet or drouth. Thus a vigorous growth is imparted to 
the whole plant, and an abundant and sound crop of 
potatoes has been the result In all my experiments by 
this process " Mr. Spooncr'b detailed experience and 
recommendations have been printed in pamphlet forai, 
and we presume copies may be had by addressing him 
as above, although nothing is said aa to price. He ii 
desirous of taking that prize oflTered some time ago by 
the Mass. Legislature, a committee of which already 
has his claims under examination. 



Fawkes' Steam Flow in CUinoiB. 

We have deferred noticing the recent operations of 
this machine, hoping to have met with a fuller descrip- 
tion than has yet appeared. From the engraving in 
Emery's Journal and the article appended, we find 
that this Steam Plow has three wheels— two in front, 
used as guiders, and one, the driver, behind. They 
are all said to be about five feet in diameter— but the 
proportions of the cut do not represent them so large; 
the first two are a foot wide, and the driver sis ftd^ 
the latter thus presenting a large surface to the ground, 
and being in addition barrel-shaped to facilitate the 
turning of corners. It draws six plows, each cutting 
a furrow one foot wide — " hung in a frame at the rear 
of the engine— each one independent of the other, nod 
drawn by separate rods attached to the rear of the en- 
gine. In order to keep the plows close to their work 
in uneven or irregular surfaces, strong coiled springs 
are placed on the suspending rods. W ith the ropes and 
pulleys, the whole gang of plows are instantly mieed 
from the ground and let down ag.nin." Glowing ac- 
counts are given of the successful operation or this 
machine at its trial during the Illinois StAte Fair st 
Centralia — although the toil wa.«« an "almost impervi- 
ous " one, presenting a " brick-like surface " The in- 
ventor is Mr. J. W. Fawkks of Lancanter, Pa, and he 
is competing for the five thousand dollars ofl'ered by 
the III State Ag {Society for a suocesaful Steam Piuw. 
If he has accomplished all that is claimed for him, we 
shall have occasion hereafter to chrncicio his further 
triumphs and to accompany them with more particu- 
lars than we are now able to give. 
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H«w to IVlmter Beea. 

Mbssbs. Editou— NoUeiog wMklj Um artlelM la 
yoar Apiary Department, and keepUig a great nany 
beea mytelf, tnggetu to me tlutt it wonld be of intereet 
to yoor leaden to know bow to winter their beee 
thioagh, withoat being flubjeet to tbe great ton which 
generally oeonra by death from froet and dampneet. 
We hare in thif town a farmer, Mr. P J. Fcru>ii«, 
who keeps a great many beee, and had alwaye been 
subject to mneb loee during winter. Like meet other 
Yaokeec, he aet to work thinking and whistling, and 
finally got np a perfect beepreeenrer, Tery cheap and 
handy. I have had one in nee the whole Nsson, and 
am Tery much pleased with it He ealis it his Con* 
densiog Bee-bWe ; and it well maintains the name. Its 
properties are, that through the wbiter it keeps the 
bees perfectly dry, by condensing and carrying off by 
little trougiis the dampness in the atmosphere and from 
the breath of the l>ees, (which in ordinary hires drops 
down on tbe bees and freeses npon them, oaosing their 
death.) Tbe condenser is a glass slope roof, inside tbe 
ll.it roof of the hive, upon which the moisture collects, 
condenses, and trickles down into little tin tronghs, 
which oondaot the water outside the hiye. There are 
other peculiarities about the hire, new and raluable, 
but I am only speaking of its ralue as a preserver of 
bees during tbe winter. They can be got up very 
cheaply, material and labor oosUng'no more than twelve 
shillings each hive. I bought an individual right of 
Mr. Furlong, (who patented it June 1st, after a tho- 
rough trial,) and now I shall this winter make for my- 
self a lot of these hives, so as to be ready for next 
year's use. I make them now, because spring will 
bring ita own work. Matthew Mackib. Clydet 

Wayne Co^ N. Y. 

• • • 

Falling of the Womb in Oowa. 

I saw^ a request for any person who had any ex- 
perience in the case there mentioned, (falling of the 
womb,> to give the same. I had a very fine cow a few 
years »go which was in that situation, and I took some 
warm water and cleansed the protruded part, and re- 
placed it as well as I oeuld, but could not get it tostsy 
there, until I took a stitch in each side of the outer 
part of the urethra, with a small cord and a strong 
needle, and tied the two ends together. I had to serve 
my cow thus about three times during three yean>, 
each time when she was about half ftooo with calf. I 
have advised some of my neighbors to do in the same 
manner, with success so far as I ever heard. A Vir- 
ginian. 

NDRE LEROY'8 NURSERIES, 
At A.\GER.S. PnAW(.'IS. 

The proprietor of theee Norserlefl — the most extennlvo In 
Eurone— has the honor to inform his numerons friends 
and the public, that his Cataloffoe of Fruil and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Bhrubs, Roses, Stfedltngs, Fruit Stiioks, Ac, for 
the prciient neason. Is now ready and at their didpodition. 

The experience which he has acouired in tho lavt ten 
years, by numerous and important (nvoicen to tho U. 8., 
and the enpecial culture whtcli he ban e8tnl)Iiehed for that 
marlcet, upon an area of over 800 acres, are for his custom- 
ers a sure flniarantee of the proper and faithful ezecotion 
of their orders. 

Apply ns herctoforo to F. A. BRUGUIKRE, 138 Pearl 
Street, Now- York, his sole Agont in the U. 8. 

NoTB. -All advertiticraenU or circulars bearinfif the 
name of Leroy, Amrers, miiet not be considered ss ema- 
nntlnK from our bouse, if tliey do not at the same lime 
mention tliut \f r. F. A. Bkuguirkb Is our Agent. Addiess 
F. A. BRUGUIKRE, XewYoric. 
Sep. 2-w&m4m. ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. 




■^ Read the PROPOSAL ai the /oat ^ this, jgi 

TH E N E W-Y oTk OBSERVER, 
The LargrsI Newiqieper In tbe WorM. 
NATIONAL, CONSERVATIVE, RELiatOVS, 

Belonging to no Party in Politiai and to no Boot in 
fuiigioB. 
Edited by a Corpe of ClerKvuicu and Toymen of Inripe 
experience, having the nioKt Knilnenl Wrilem <»f liie day 
among it« regular coiitritMilon*, and a Foreign CorreHpun- 
dence unrivaled. It i» the movt coroplcie 

that can W msde: pnblinhed on a large oocbli Bheet, so 
that it may be neparated, making 

TWO DISTINCT PAVERS, 
each perfect In Itaelf. Ko other newspaiK<r is made upon 
this plan. 

The SscDLAB sheet contains a full report of all the News 
of the Dav ; a vast amount of miscellaneous reading ; 
poetry ana prose ; an AosicuLTrsAL page, eondncted by 
a practical and educated agricultnrUt ; a Cummrrcial 
page, edited by a gentleman distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with the Ananclal world — giving the latent reportMof 
theMoHRT, PaoDUCB,andCATTLB Maskrts, Bank Stocks, 
&c. ; a MiscRLLAXBous department, embracing Dclciitltio, 
literary, and artistic matter, with talen, anecdotes, i)ii>gra- 
phy, travels, questions and answers, for the instruction nod 
amusement of the familv and social circle. 

The RsLiotors paper is filled with the ohnlceiit original 
and selected matter in every derartment of Cliristlnn Lit- 
erature ; making a delightful Sabbath companion, ni:d 
furnishing a volume of interesting and instructive reading 
every week. The best and most accompliBhed CltTgy- 
men, Prenldents and ProfeKSors In our Colleges and 8vm* 
inariee, constantly eontrii^ute to its pages. One of itn chief 
features of attraction is a Summary of Intellgence from 

ALL REUGlOrH DE\'OMi:VATIO.\8 ; 
a feature pi'culiar to the Obarrrer, and highly valued hf 
Christians who wish to know what is doing In other com- 
munions than their own. 

The grand object of the Nbw-York Obsbbtbr is to pro- 
mote '* peace on earth and good-will among mcii." For 
this end it seeks to advance all tlio*o prtncipltn which 
make the Uxiox or thb Statbs more rlrni and permanent; 
it cultivateH harmony and good feeling among all dbxom- 
IXATIOMS of Christians; and is a fearless defender of the 
rights of all men, under the Const itutiou of the United 
Slates and the Word of God. 

In its Editorial discussion, Its foreign and domestic cor- 
respondence, the vigor and beauty of Its original contribu- 
tions, and the attractions of its several departments in 
science, literature, art. agriculture, and commerce, the 
Nbw-York Obsbbvbb is octermincd not to be 8urpai<sed 
by any newbpa))er in any country. 

ReKisting radicnlisra in Church and State, promoting 
revivals of pure religion and every wholesome moral re- 
form, on Scriptural and rational priiieiples, discarding and 
opposing all scliiMus, humi)Ugs, fauMticism, and every 
scheme of infidelity, socialism, and vice, the Nkw-Vokk 
Obsrbvbr desigUH to be a safeguard of virtue, law, and 
order, a champion of truth and righteousness in the earth. 

It is the CRBAPRST newspaper of its class that is pub- 
lished. Both the secular and religious pnpers are sent for 
two doUart andj^tf cents^ in advance. Two families uni- 
ting in taking it, as many do, will each gut a complete 
newspaper fur $1.25 1 ! I 

PROPOSALS POR SOIJCmNO STBSCRIBERa 

To any who will obtain new suhscrlbers for ns, we will 
pay the following liberal commisHions.— For tlve new sub- 
sorib4'rs paying i'm advance, fifty cents each. For more 
than five and Jess ^hsn ten, sevenU'-five cents each ; for 
more than ten one dollar each. We will send a copy of 
our Bible Atlas, with colored maps, on paper of largo size 
and best quality, to each new subscriber, on tho receipt of 
his name and jiayment for one year. 

If you cannot give personal attention to this work, will 

}rou show this advertisomcnt to some clergyman or 
aymau who will take an interest in it, to whom we will 
give the commissions mentioned above. 
We will send specimen numbers without charge. 

Yoor ' 

shall 

to offer liil^'f^ ^r at 

SUtes. '* " 



^^ cnrlv attention is solicited to this suhjecl, and we 
be bamw' 10 bew U^xa. you immediately, an we desire 
er lh^*^»^^ ^^r at onco to every family in tho United 
P^tlONEY K MOUSE h. CO., 
P* Editors and Proprietors, 



Nov. -* .^SlT oV^ 1^ yassnn-st., yew -York. 

^^^^^J^^r^icuUntal Uooka« 

\^^^\e nX tbe OAoe of the Co. Qentlem an. 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENQINES! 
PORTABLE STEAM SAW MILLS! 
Ftom 6000 to 10,000 Feel of Lnmber per Iteyl I 

BLANST'S 8TEAU SirOIN£ WORKS, 
ZANBaVILLE, OHIO. 
8TKAM[ ENGINES FOR THE PEOPLE! 
Piret Premiam, Silver Ifedal, Ohio State Fair, 1867: 
oattlng In the presence of the awarding Committee and 
thooaauds of epectatora, 218 feet lumber In 8 mlnutesl 
OHIO STATE FAIR, 1858. 
Flrat Premium for Portable Steam Kuginee I 
Firat I'remtttm for PorUble Steam Saw liiUa 1 1 

Steam Snginet %n Farm and Mechanical TTie. 

Portable Steam Engine^ Paiented Aug. 3, 1868. 

We Invite the attention of the People to oar Portable 
Steam Bngine*. designed ezpreesly for their aee; so sim- 
ple in conatractlon that they can operate them without the 
assisUnce of experienced Engineera; so cheap aa to come 
within their means; so light that they are easCy removed, 
verv durable, and burning any kind of fuel. 

We have Inveated In tools, patterns, fcc, over 

$100,000 

in onr establishment, and consequently produce our ma- 
chinery at the lowest possible cost. 

Our Portable Circular Saw Mills are built after the moat 
approved models, with saw of any diameter, Iron or 
wooden head blocks, belilog, Ito., frc, completely equip- 
ped for running as they leave the works. 

There is no business with which we are acquainted, that 
pays BO well as operating our Portable Saw UlUs. It Is 
quite common to clear the whole first cost within the flrst 
half year's run. The reporU of the operators are so ex- 
traordinary that we prefer to let them speak for them- 
selves in the annexed statements ft'om recent correspon- 
dence : — 

Sharpslmrgh, Ky., Uth July. 18M. 

«* .* * i'^f *™ *®*°* '^®"' *"^ ^«" pleased with our 
Engine and Mill. A resident of Fleming county came 
expressly to see our mill In ODeraiion. He says we can 
make nlank faster than any mill In the State, and was the 
best pleased man we ever saw. We have made enough to 
pay for our mill already. Johh W. k, Thomas AaRirr. 
Somerset,- Perry County, Ohio, 30fh May, 1868. 

• • ♦ We are cutting ft-oni four to seven thousand 
feet per day In hard oak,and we think we can cut more lum- 
ber than any mill that now runs. We cut during this 
month 100,000 feet, and can do It one month with another 
the year through. We need hardly add that the Mill and 
Engine give us satisfaction. Mathkws, Siiirlbt k, Co. 

^ ^ ^ _ BiUeborough, Ohio, 9th May, 1868. 

• • ♦ We are sawing from 6000 to 0000 feel per day, 
which we think is doing well We had a visitor last Mon- 
day from a long distance, who came to see us work, be- 
cause he did not believe a mill with a single saw could cut 
what was reported. He was deeply prejudiced in favor 
of the double saw. We fired up aiid put up some poplar 
logs on the mill, and cut 1632 feet (1 inch boards) in one 
hour and flfly minutes. This convinced him that the 
double saw was too complicated, and that our mill made 
lumber fast enough and good enough to satisfy him. 

S. B. JoHKsoir. 
Circleville, Ohio, 27th July. 1858. 

• • • We sawed with ft»ar hands, 1660 f inch IxKirds 
in 69 minutes, and can for $50 cut 2000 feet in one hour. 
If you have anybody that boats that send roe word. 

J. T. WOODKOW. 

Cherry VaUey, Wihon Co., TVnn., 6/A June, 1868. 

• ♦ ♦ It Is a dtKsided point that yours is the best and 
most durable Engine that is made. Dunlap says his flrst 
and Blandy's next; I say Blandv's flrst and Dunlap*s next. 
I will let you know what the old Durham bnll, as our En- 
gine Is called, does occasionally. Jos. Yooxo. 

<^olumbus, Missienppi, Zrd July, 1868. 

• • ♦ I have received your eight-horse Engine, and 
find It most excellent after giving It a good test. 

^ M. R. Lkmmoit. 

^ ^ ^ _ Benry Co., Tenn , Sept. 11. 1858. 

• • • We hava sawed In three hours 3600 feet, and 
yesterday, being Saturday, sawed in seven hours 6000 feet 
and walked to Paris, e| miles. A. Hall. 

Windaor, Morgan Co., Ohio, llth June, 1868. 

• • ♦ They timed us, and found we cut 626 feet In 20 
minutes. Joshua Birgram. 

,^ , Pari*. Tenn., 12/A Sept.. 1868. 

We have numberless visitors every day. * ♦ ♦ Your 
guarantee of 4000 feet per day I would not give one far- 




thing for. * * We cut easily with good hands 0000 feet 
per day, and for brag days we can cut 10,000 feeU I hare 
no doubt yours is the very best saw mill In use. 

JOHI SWATII. 

We build our machinery for the people, It Is bought by 
the people, and operated triumphantly and sncceMfuIIy 
by the people, and from the people we solicit orders for 
Engines and Mills, 

Circulars, containing descriptions, cuts, prices, Itc, for- 
warded to all applicants. 
Orders, visits, and eorresDondenoe solicited. 
Address H. tc F. BLANDT, 

BUmdy's Steam Engine Works. 

Zanesville, Ohio 
N. B. All whom it may oonoem are hereby notified that 
infringements of our Patent, diOed August 8, 1868 hf 
builders, venders, or operators, will be prosecuted to the 
fullest extent of the law. «ov. 4— wfcmlt 

VOLUME FOURTEEN OF 
THB HORTICIJI.T17RIST, 

"Will commexioe vritli January, 1850. 

This popular journal established by A. J. Do whim o In 
1846, and now edited by J. Jat Smith, embraces within 
its scope the Deecriptioo and Coltivatlon of Fruit and 
Fruit Trees, of Flowers, Flowering PlanU and Shrubs, 
and of all Edible Plants ; Gardening as an Art of Tsste, 
with Designs for Ornamental or Landscape Gardening: 
Rural Architecture with Designs for Rural Cottages and 
Villas, Farm Houses, Lodges, Gates, Vineries, Ice uousev, 
itc, and the Planting and Culture of Forest and Orna- 
mental Trees. 

The correspondence of the Horticulturist presents the 
experience of the most intelligent cultivators in America; 
Its superior illustrations and fnstnictlve and agreeable ar- 
ticles make it eagerly sought aftor by the general reader 
Interested in country life. To all persons alive to the im- 
provement of their gardens, orchards, or country seats; 
to Bcientiflc wd practical cultivators of the soil ; to nur- 
serymen and commercial gardeners, this Journal, giving 
the latest discoveries and improveracnta. experiments and 
acquisitions in Horticulture, and thoao branches of know- 
ledge connected with it, is invaluable. 

The work is Issued on the flrst of each month, In the 
best style of the periodical prees, each number containing 
forty-eight pages, embellisned with original engravings. 
At the end of the year it will make a volume of six hun- 
dred pages, beautlfullv Illustrated with over one hundred 
engravings, many of Uiem drawings of fjruit and flow«-s 
from nature. 

T&RMS: 

One copy, one year, in advance, — Two Dollam. 

One co])y, two years, in advance Tbrsr Dollam, 

Four copies to one address, one year, Six Dollabs, 

The EdItloB wlfh <'^ored Plalrs. 

One copy, one year, in advance, Fivi Dollars. 

One copy, two years, in advance, Eight Dollars. 

Four copies to one address, one year,- FirTRXR Dollars. 

lyty Cente will be invariably added to all oubecriptione 

upon which Payment it dnayed over IVtree MontTu. 

Specimen numbers mailed upon receipt of their priee. 

Plain edition 18 cents>- colored ediliou, 42 cents. 

The PostAffe on the Hortiooltvrist la only 18 cents a 
year, if paid quarterly, in advance^ at the office of the 
sulMcriber. 

Volumes commenee with the January nnmher, are in- 
dexed accordingly, and we send from that number unless 
otherwise ordered, but subscriptions may coromenoe with 
anv number at the option of the subscriber. 

Bound Volumes, in cloth, for 1862, |8.6a Volumes fbr 
1864, '6, '0. '7, *8, 1260 each. 

The publisher would Invite the introUuction of 
THE HORTICULTURIST 
in nelffhborhoods, by the formation of Clubs, as a meet 
desirable means of information to all lovers of Rural Art, 
Gardening, and Architecture. 

We hoiie that everv subscriber and friend will consider 
himself dul^ authorized to act as an Agent. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

C. M- SAXTON, Publisher, 

Nov. 1— m2t »a Parfc Bow, WewYarit. 

Farmers should keep their accounts carefully, and know 
whether each yeai^s operations will make them richer 
or poorer I 

FARM BOO K-K E E P I N G.-Br W. 
D, CoOHRAV of Detroit Sets— comprising FuU In- 
struction in this excellent system, a careful reading of 
which will enable an unpractised nand to understand it 
ftally.— also Day Book and i>dlrcr— for sale at this olBoe— 
price by mail, post-paid, |2.8a L. TUCKER * SOX. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

DEMOTED TO PT7fiE LrrERATURE, THE NEWS, AQaiOULTXTRE, &o. 



a. P. R. JAMES, KSQ., 
MARY HOWITT, 



GRACK GREENWOOD, 
T. S. ARTHUR, &c. 



THE Proprietors of therSaturday Evening Post would call the nttpntlon of the pabllo to thefr lonf^-estshllfthed 
sheet, and especially to their ftRILLrANT ARRANQKMKNT8 for the corainfir year. Tub Post Is pccntlarly 
adapted lo the wants of COUNTRY FAMILIES, as It contains weekly not only a large amount of the Best Litera- 
ture, but the Latest News, AgricnUural Essays and Inforrnatlon. Domestic Receipts, Acooantsof the Markets, frc.&o. 
In its Literary Departn>«nt measures have been taken to render the coming vear one of TJnusus] Interest. Deter* 
mined to obtain for The Post the very best talent that could be procured, we nave made arrangements with the dis- 
tinguished author, O. P. R JAME8. Esq,, for the aid of his brilliaot aod fertile pea. We design opening the year 
with an Historical Neyelet by this gifted author, to be entitled 

THE CAVALIER, 

Bj* G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 

Author of •Richelieu," "Mary of Burgundy," •* The Old Dominion," Ac, fro. 
To show that we have hesitated at no reasonable expense to procure tho very best talent for our readers, we may be 
allowed to state that we pay Mr. James for the above Novelet, the sum of 

$1,380,001 

An amount which, though large, Is simply in accordance with the usual rates thai Mr. James' high reputation enables 
bim to command. We may ftirther add that Mr. JAMES WILL WRITE EXCLUSIVELY 3F0R THE POST. 
In addition to '*Thb OAVALita," we have already secured 

THREE STORIES FROM MARY HOWITT; 
A lady whose name and literary abilities are probablv known wherever the English language is spoken. 

We may further state that ORACE GREENWOOD, the popular American authoress, will contribute regularly to 
our oolamns. A Series of Artlclea from her brilliant and graceful pen has been arranged for, to be entitled 



CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS 



BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
In this Series, which will probably run through the whole year, our readers may antioipate a literary treat of no 
common character. 

A NOVELET, BY T. S. ARTHUR j 
Our readers' and the public's old and approved friend has also been engaged to add to the treasures of the New Year. 
Our admirable weekly 

Which have been so well received by our readers, will also be continned. 

In addition to the names of G. P. R. JAMES, MARY 110 WITT, GRACE GREENWOOD, and T. 8. ARTHUR, 
we may mention Mrs. M. A. DENI80N, Miss EMMA ALICE BROWNE, "FLORENCE PERCY," MUs MAR- 
THA RUSSELL, and the Author of " Jif Y LAST CRUISE,'' as among the regidar contributors to Ths Post. The 
productions of many other writers, of course, will at intervals grace and adorn our columns ; and 

CHOICE SELECTIONS 

Of all kinds, from the b«0t roaaioif amd doubs'tio sourcks, shall continue to be, as heretofore, a leading feature of 
our paper. The Stories, Essays, Sketches, Agricultural and Scientiflo Facts, &&. fta, obtained in this wsy for the 
renders of Tiia Post, are among the roost instructive as well as interesting portion of its contents. THE VERY 
CREAM of the Piriodioal Litrratukb or ths British Islbs being thus given to our readers. 

While Tea Post thus presents Literary attractions of the very highest order— designed for a more intelligent class 
of readers than those who take delight in the " blood and murder " and " sawdust" literature of the '* flash weeklies" 
—it does not neglect those departments that the Family Circle equally requires. It publishes weekly 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES-tbe NEWS. FOREIGN, DOMESTIC, and CONGRESSIONAI^Receipts use- 
ful to the Housekeeper and the Farmer: many of them worth more than the cost of a year's subscription — 
Riddles and Problems— The Markets, Bank Note List, &c., 4tc., &o. 

TERMS— (Casli in advance)— Single Copy <|3 a year. 

4 COPIES, 16.00 a year. 

8 COPIES, (and one to the getter- up of the Club.) 10.00 ** 

13 COPIES, (and one to the getter-up of the Club,) 16.00 '* 

20 COPIES, (and one to the gettcr-up of the Club,) 20.00 " 

The Postage on the POST to any part of tho United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance at the oi&ce where 
it is received, la only 26 cents a year. Address, alway» post-paid, 

DEAGOTSr & PETERSON, 
No. 132 South. Third Street, Philadelphia. 

•a- SAMPLE NUMBERS SENT GRATIS TO ANY ONE, WHEN REQUESTED. ,fci 
BST' TO BDITORt^— Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it for their 
editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the paper containing the advcriise- 
mont or notice. Nov. 18— wVmlt 



Three Vols. 8 vo.— Price $16. 

The Amerioan Short-Horn Herd Book, 

Bt lewis F. ALLEN. 

FOR BALE at the ofBce of the Country Gentleman and 
Cultivator. The vols, will be sold separate— the Arst 
vol. at $3, and vols. 2 and 3 at $6 each. Every Short-Ilom 
Breeder should have this work. 



A\% tJlCA^ ?Ol3LTERER'8 COMPANION 
A k;^*B^» . ^^ T?.n\sreed and Imptoved. With WO lUor 

1^ *^ ^ ^ ft^a "'«'^* cVxeap and Yiandsoms boo%. 
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MATHER &MCNALLT 
Agricultural Implein«iil Maanfaeliirers, 

AlTD DBALIRS III 

FXELB AND OABDEV SEEDS, 

Not. 195 and 107 Water 9t , {near Fulton;^ 
NEW-YORK. 

N. B.— An Illantrated Catalogue and Price Lint ftirnUh- 
pd on application. Nov. 18 — wJcmtf. 

rpUE EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER TRIUM- 
X PHANT WnEKEVBRITOOES. The almve mar 
chiite hiM JuAt been awarded the FIRST PREMIUM AT 
THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR at Syracoie, where 
it came Into eoninvtltioii with all other Horse Powers In the 
country. The Proprietor has constantly on hand a sup- 

Sly of these machines, together with THRESH ER8 and 
EPARATORS. CIDER MILLS, SAW MILLS, CLO- 
VER HULLERS. and all other machines adapted to the 
power. Ail orderr addressed to the iinbscriber promptly 
attended ta RICH. H. PEASE, 

Oct. 14— w4tm2t. Albany, N. Y. 

FOR SALE— Two thorough bred Suffolk Boars 
old enough for service ; also two thorough bred Lei> 
ci'Kter Bucks, and five good Spanish Bocks. All will be 
sold cheap. Addross N. H. NOYES. 

Oct. 28— w5tmlt.* Otisco, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

[£ HORSE AND HORSEMANSHIP 

or THE 

UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
oir IIbhet William IIsaBBET, 

Author of •* Frank Forrester's Field Sports,'' Fish and 

Fitfhing," The Complete Manual for x oaug Sporta* 

men," etc. 

Dilrd Edition. 

HERBERTS GREAT NATIONAL WORK 

OS 

THE HORSE OF AMERICA 
Is the most comnrehensiveand reliable work ever publish- 
ed on thtA most Important and Interenting subject. It af- 
fords a complete history of the horse from the earlie&t ages; 
contains es-naj-son Breeding. Fei-dlnif. Clothing iind gene- 
eral manatrement ; a history and anecdotcA of the moot 
celebrated Race Horses ; thepedlgreesof Imported Mures 
and StaIlion<« : a flurve\' of all the Vfu-lous breeds of Ilor- 
scH ; descriptions, pern>rtnances, etc., of celebrated Trot- 
ters ; in brief, it Is a x)erfpot vadt mecum upoa the subject, 
and whether for the breeder, the student, the farmer, or 
the g«noral reader, an inviiluable authority and guide. 

It is issued in two ituperb imperial octavo volumes of 
1,2) lO pfi»;es, illusti-aled with steci-engraved Original Por- 
TR.\iT8, from paintings and drawingi* by the mo«t distln- 
guiithed artifts, of the following celebrated Horses, care- 
fully printed on Txdia Paper : 

'^ ~ AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 

BOSTON, 
PRVOR, 
POCAHONTAS, 
LADY SUFFOLK, 
WIIALKBONK, 
FLORA TEMPLE, 
ALICE GRAY, 
ETHAN ALLEN, ic. 
BmbelUshed with Vignette Title Pnges. firom original de- 
sign^ by F. O C. 1>.\mlrt, finely engrnved on steel by 
thu most eminent Engravers, Including numerous 

FINE WOOD ENQRAVINOa 

Published by subscription. Price, In embossed cloth 
and gilt. $10. Miiih'd or sent by Express free of charge, 
upon receipt of the price. 

7'Ai« Magnificent Work ahotUd be in the poategaion of 
everti gentleman intereated in the breeding or management 
of the Iforae. No work in any tDay iia equal haa ever here- 
tofore apjyeared from the preaaf 

' A valuable and interesting work. No time or money 
has been spared to make It oorapleto In all its depart- 
ments.''— [Spirit of the Times. 

•• This splendid work Is everything that could be desired. 
It must b<*con)c at once a f^tandard authority on the sub- 
ject."— [Xew-England Farmer. 

*• In point of elalwrsted and general thoronghness, It Is 
said to purprisw anytliint; of a similar kind over produced 
in Europe."— [Boston Post. 

AgentA wanted in everv Slate. 

W. A. TOWNSKND & CO., Publishers, 

Nov. 18— w2tm2u No. 377 Broad wo}', New- York. 



ly pHn 
SIR A lie II Y. 
BLACK MARIA, 
LEXI.VGTON, 
LANTERN, 
GLENCOE, 
STKLL.l, 
FASHION, 
BLACK HAWK, 



GRAPE S.— I can furnish a few of each 
of the following varieties:— 
CONCORD— strong plants, 2 years old, e«eh $1.00. 

Do. da 1 year old, two for #l.oa 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC— Da, 2 years old, |1 00. 
DI ANA— Da, 1 year old, 2 for #1 00. 

CHILD'S SUPERB-ezoellent qaaltty, 2 ym. old, $2.0a 
-- ' ' ■ D. g. ifEFlrRON. 



No charge for packages. 
Nov. 4— w3tmlt 



Utica, N. Y. 



One voL, 12 ma— Price fl.OO, poat-paid. 

RURAL AFFAIRS— A Practical and copiously 
Illustrated Register of Rural Economy and Rural 
Taste, Including Country Dwellings, Fruits, Flowers, Do- 
mestic Animals, Implements, and all Farm and Garden 
Processes-440 Engravings. L. TUCKER Sl BON, Pub- 
lishers. Albany. 

H £ LETTER B X,- 

An eameat. teide-avake Monthly Health Journal; 

Sublished In Dansvllle, Livingston county, N. Y., by 
IMMONS & If EKEEL, at |1 a vear. Its mission is to 
teach Xh9' people how to regain and maintain good health, 
without the uae qf druga or medicines of any kind. To 
give new readers a chance to Judge of the value of its 
teachings, the lai«t half of the present volume, from July, 
will be sent for six letter stamps. Please give it a trial 
Nov. 11— w3mlt 



IT IS estimated the Atbr'b Cbbrrt Prctoral and Ca« 
TUARTio Pills have done more to promote the public 
health than any other one cause. There can l>e no ques- 
tion that the Chorn* Pectoral has by Its thousands on 
thousands cures of Colds. Coughsi Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Bronchitis, &.C., very mucli reduced the proportion 
of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The 
Pills are as good as the I'ectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. 

EverjlKxJy needs more or Jess purging. Purge the blood 
from its impurities. Purge the bowels, il vor and the whole 
visceral system from o>>Btruction6. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for dis- 
ease we sliould die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, before it is yet too strong to 
yield. 

Ayer's Pills do thrust out disease, not only while It Is 
weak but when It has taken a strong hold, liead the as- 
tounding statements of those who have be4*n cured by 
them f^om dreadful ScroAiIa, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Pis- 
ea^es, Rheuraatii«m. Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal pnihs^ 
Billions C<mip!aints, Heart-burn, lletulache. Gout, and 
many lens dangerous but still threateiiinir allnu-iits, such 
as PunpIeH on the face. Worms, Nervous Irrilnbi!lty,I/)rt 
of Ap]>elite. Irri'gubirities, Dizziness in the lle.id, Coldd, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and Indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative remedy Is reonlred. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own nelghl>orB and your own Ph^siciaits. 

Try them once, and you never will l>e 'without them. 

I'rice 26 cents per Box— 5 boxes for #1.00. 

Prejmred by Dr. J. C. AYKIt. Chemist, I^owell, Mass., 
and sold by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 11— wlam — ^mtf. 

FKUrr BOOKS. "^ 

Y THOMAS. BARRY, DOWNING, and others f#r 
sale at the otHceoftho Country Oent. and Cultivator 
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Published by Luther Tucker & SoJUt 

EDITOK8 A!(D PROPSIRTORS. 

AsflOOiATK Ed., J. J. THOMAS. Umion Sr nines, N. Y. 
rillCE PlflfcENTS A YK.\Il 

Thk Cn.TivATOR has been published Iwerlyfoiir yesrs. 
A Nkw »SKUiasii wiiB coinmenred In 18W. and the five vo- 
Inmes for 185 J. 4. 5, 6, 7, can be furnished, bound and pos^ 
paid, at $1.00 eucli. 

The winie publlBlienn issue '*Thh Copktrt Gknti.smaw.' 
a weekly Agrienltnnil Journsl of 16 qunrlo pHgen. msking 
two vols, yearly of 410 pages, at $2.00 a year. Tliey »'*<> 
publish 

Thk Ii.i.rsTRATBD Annt-u. Rbristrr or RtrsAi. ArfAis* 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — ])rice 25 centH — t^OO jior dozt'n. Tins 
work wsiH Cdhunenced in 1655, atid the nos. for W55. o© 
and '57. linv»* bei-n IsFUed in a 1>eHntifuI >oInme. under the 
title of '• Ki HAL A FK A IBS,"— containing 440 engraviiijrs w 
Houses, Ban.s. Out.IIu«s*-s, Animals. Imyleiueuts, Fruits, 
fcc— price $1.00 -scut by mail po^t-paid. 
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